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^T^HE  present  volume  has  grown  to  a  bulk  which 
was  certainly  unexpected,  and  which  I  fear 
may  be  inconvenient.  But  the  Athenian  invasion 
could  not  be  cut  dbtort,  and  it  seemed  better  to 
couple  it  and  the  Carthaginian  invasion  together. 
The  two  fiU  up  the  space  between  Sicily  as  I  painted 
it  ill  the  last  chapter  of  my  second  volume,  Sicily 
free  and  independent  but  of  no  prominent  accoimt 
beyond  its  own  bordere,  and  SicUy,  as  we  shall 
see  it  in  the  next  volume,  free  no  longer,  but 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  European 
world. 

In  dealing  with  the  Athenian  invasion,  I  have 
come  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
Greek  scholarship  than  I  have  anywhere  been  called 
on  to  do  before,  save  when  I  had  to  deal  with  the 
Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar.  I  have  been  dealing  with 
a  period  better  known  than  any  other  period  of 
Sicilian  history;  I  might  almost  say  better  known 
than  any  other  period  of  Greek  histoiy.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  books  of  Thucydides,  forming,  one  might 
say,  an  epic  by  themselves,  seem  not  unreasonably 
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to  have  drawn  to  themselves  greater  attention  even 
than  other  parts  of  his  History.  My  feelings  towards 
the  greatest  of  historical  teachers  will  be  seen  in 
every  page.  But  they  have  never  led  me  to  forget 
that  Syracuse  had  her  contemporary  historian  as 
well  as  Athens,  or  to  neglect  the  valuable  traces 
of  him  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
later  writers  who  had  his  works  open  before  them. 
And  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing  of  all  to  find 
that  between  the  story  told  by  Thucydides  and  the 
story  told  by  Philistos  there  was  no  serious  dis- 
agreement. And  it  is  not  only  to  the  great  master 
himself,  but  to  his  expounders  in  later  times,  that 
my  feelings  of  thankfulness  are  due.  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  building  on  the  foundation  of 
Thirlwall,  Arnold,  Grote,  and  Holm.  And  yet  I 
believe  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  that  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  site  and  the  record,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  instructive  companions,  has 
enabled  me  to  bring  to  light  some  facts,  some  views 
of  facts,  which  have  not  been  thought  of  by  earlier 
scholars. 

This  branch  of  my  work  has  brought  me,  in  a 
degree  in  which  I  have  not  been  brought  before  and 
in  which  I  am  not  likely  to  be  brought  again,  within 
the  range  of  what  is  called  textual  criticism.  To  one 
who  has  hitherto  had  little  to  do  with  the  criticism  of 
words,  except  so  far  as  it  is  needful  for  criticism  of 
facts,  the  results  are  sometimes  astonishing.  Verbal 
scholars,  like  Eastern  scholars,  seem  to  have  laws  of 
evidence  different  from  those  which  are  followed  in 
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judging  of  the  facts  of  history.  According  to  these 
last  rules,  in  those  matters  where  we  have  to  go 
by  written  records,  the  text  of  those  records  is  our 
evidence,  evidence  with  which  we  have  no  right  to 
tamper.  Through  the  whole  of  this  present  inquiry 
I  have  been  struck  at  every  step  by  the  way  in 
which  certain  scholars,  whenever  they  cannot  under- 
stand a  passage  in  Thucydides,  at  once  rush  off  to  put 
something  of  their  own  in  its  stead.  Thucydides' 
own  style  is  confessedly  hard.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  hard  to  construe ;  for  the  meaning  is  often  per- 
fectly plain  when  the  construing  is  hardest,  and 
some  passages  which  are  hard  to  construe  in  the 
library  are  easy  enough  on  the  top  of  Epipolai. 
And  Thucydides'  style  being  hard,  his  text  was 
yet  more  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  transcribers  than 
the  text  of  other  writers.  We  often  feel  morally 
certain  that  the  text  is  corrupt ;  once  or  twice,  by 
help  of  quotations  in  ancient  writers,  we  can  prove 
it  to  be  corrupt.  But,  save  in  this  last  kind  of 
case,  the  text,  as  we  have  it,  is  our  evidence.  We 
must  deal  with  our  witness  as  we  find  him.  We 
must  take  his  statement  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 
we  must  not  put  some  other  statement  instead  of  it. 
We  must  construe  his  words,  if  we  can ;  if  we  can- 
not construe  them,  we  must  honestly  say  that  we 
cannot.  We  must  in  no  case  put  our  own  words 
into  the  mouth  of  our  witness,  and  make  him  say 
something  that  he  does  not  say.  We  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  practise  the  greatest  lesson  of  all  lessons, 
to  dare  to  confess  that  there  are  things  which  we 
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do  not  know.  For  instance  I  do  not  profees  to 
know  what  Thucvdides  wrote  or  what  he  meant, 
where,  hi  the  Letter  of  Nikias  (vii.  1 3.  2),  otir  pre- 
sent text  givecs  us  ev  airofioXCa^  vpo^Mxrei,  Goller, 
Arnold.  Grote,  all  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to 
ei^nstrue  the  words  ;  but  their  attempts  have  not 
plosukHi  evervbody.  In  the  very  first  pa^  of 
Mullei^Striibings  Tfiuhydideische  Forschwtigen  there 
is  a  lonv;  list  of  jesses  which  ingenious  men  have 
wisheii  to  put  instead  of  the  words  of  the  witness. 
i)no  ssws  it  should  be  auroi/o/iuis ;  and  avroi/o/xuu 
auul  ainofkoKla^  might  certainly  be  confounded.  Only 
it  is  not  clear  that  avrovoikioL^  would  make  any  better 
sense  than  avrofLoXui9.  But  then  others  suggest 
uXoKOTTia^,  othei*s  o-iroXoyia^  or  \i66kcyla,^.  Between 
theso  last  two  the  choice  is  easy.  Random  foraging 
of  this  kind  is  fiu:  more  likely  to  bring  in  stones 
than  lnH?>ad. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  historian  must  set 
his  face  against  conjectural  emendation,  he  will  not 
forget  that  there  are  emendations  which  are  not 
conjectui*al.  It  is  not  conjectural  emendation  when 
the  editor  of  an  imperfect  inscription  fills  up  its 
blanks  with  the  fonnal  words  which  his  experienoe 
teaches  him  must  have  stood  there.  And  in  the 
texts  of  written  books  there  are  cases  where  mean- 
ing and  pala3ography  so  happily  play  into  one  an- 
other's hands  that  an  emendation  carries  full  con- 
viction with  it.  Such  a  case  is  when  Mr.  Bywater, 
for  the  meaningless  KaphUf.  koX  Koiirg  of  the  new 
^XOrjvaicov  IloXireia  (c.  40),  substituted  icol  tSiifi  koX 


Kour^  (KAIIAIAI  for  KAPAIAI).  Such  emendation 
as  this  is  not  conjecture  at  all ;  it  is  the  keen  in- 
stinct of  the  true  expert  seeing  his  way  straight 
to  the  right  thing. 

After  all,  it  is  very  wonderful  how  little  the 
whole  process  of  test-tinkering  afl'ects  the  facts  of 
history.  In  this  volume  there  is  one  CJise  only  in 
which  a  question  of  the  reading  at  all  touches  the 
narrative.  And  this  is  not  in  Thucydides,  but  in 
Plutarch.  It  is  the  question  about  the  reading 
KfXev<r0€VTa^  or  KaToKcvcrOein-a^  in  the  28th  chapter 
of  the  Life  of  NUdas,  of  which  I  have  mox-e  to  say 
in  Appendix  XXIII. 

I  have  now  again  to  go  through  the  pleasant 
work  of  thanking  those  who  have  helped  me.  To 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  my  obligations  are  as  deep  as 
ever  for  the  benefit  of  his  companionship  by  the 
Kakyparis  and  the  Asslnaros,  as  well  as  for  constant 
guidance  on  every  numismatic  point.  But  in  the 
actual  siege  of  Syracuse  my  fii'st  debt  is  to  Mr. 
Goodwin.  I  spoke  in  my  former  preface  of  the  gain 
which  I  had  drawn  from  inquiries  which  he  and 
I  carried  out  together  on  Achradina  and  Epipolai. 
Deeply  have  they  profited  me  in  this  volume,  as  also 
have  other  inquiries  by  the  gorge  of  the  Akragantine 
Hypsas  and  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead.  And  I  have 
now  above  aU  to  thank  him  for  the  never-to-be- 
for^tten  kindness  of  looking  over  aU  the  proofs  of 
this  volume,  and  for  the  precious  suggestions  which 
he  has  made  to  me  on  endless  points.  Mr.  Goodwin 
and  I  naturally  approach  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
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dides  fix)m  somewhat  different  sides.  And  it  is  the 
greatest  satisfitction  to  me  to  find  his  skilled  textual 
scholarship  coming  on  aU  impoi-tant  points  to  the 
same  conclusions  which  I  reach  by  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent path.  Through  the  whole  story,  on  every 
question  of  moment,  I  find  myself  supported  by 
his  sound  judgement  and  the  sound  judgement  of 
Holm  against  the  endless  vagaries  of  rash  guessers 
and  incompetent  interpreters.  Holm  too  I  have  to 
thank  in  a  more  personal  way,  Professor  Beloch 
also,  and  Dr.  Lupus  of  Strassburg,  for  the  kindly 
and  appreciative  notices  in  which  they  have  intro- 
duced my  former  volumes  to  continental  scholars. 
Mr.  Hicks  too  has  been  as  kind  and  helpful  as  ever 
in  all  matters  bearing  on  inscriptions ;  and  in  the 
boundless  knowledge  of  Mr.  Boase  and  Mr.  Watson 
of  Brasenose  I  have  found  Quellen,  the  path  to 
which  is  not  hard  to  seek,  and  which,  unlike  so 
many  of  the  streams  of  Sicily,  are  never  dry. 

OXFOBD  : 
February  i$t,  1892. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


-M- 


p.  5, 1.  5  from  bottom,  dele  "hftd." 

p.  16,  note  4,  for  "  434  **  read  **  424." 

p.  26,  note  3.  The  paper  of  G.  M.  Colamba,  "1a  Prima  Spedizione 
Ateniese  in  Sicilia  **  is  printed  in  the  "  Archivio  Storico  Siciliano/*  New 
Series,  Year  XII.  p.  65  (Palermo,  1887). 

p.  30,  note  a,  for  "  islet "  read  "  isles." 

p.  41,  note  I,  forMcctriTrg  read  Mtfftrfptff, 

p.  53,  L  14,  for  "largest**  read  "lazest" 

p.  59,  note  I,  ytyroifif0a  seems  the  truer  reading  in  the  passage  fromThaoy- 
dides,  bnt  in  any  case  the  constming  is  hard  and  the  sense  fairly  dear. 

p.  59,  note  3,  for  d  read  ot. 

p.  63,  L  10  from  bottom,  and  note  3.  Perhaps  this  passage  of  Thuoydides 
shows  that  **  Morgantina "  is  a  better  form  than  '*  Morgantia  **  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
154)  :  but  both  are  in  use,  and  I  see  that  I  have  used  both. 

P*  S3*  1-  9»  for  "  Castellamare**  read  ''  Castellanmiare." 

p.  84, 1.  13.  On  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  just  now,  and  the  causes  of 
her  inaction,  see  more  below,  p.  447. 

p.  91, 1.  8  from  bottom,  for  "  brought  forth  in  the  Athenian  assembly ''  read 
"  had  brought  with  them." 

p.  93,  L  14.     On  the  order  of  the  names  of  the  generals,  see  below,  p.  614. 

p.  98,  note  I,  for  Mov?<vca<riv  read  MwX:6owrtv, 

p.  104,  L  7  from  bottom.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  miss  the  passage  in 
Aristophante  (Lysist.  287  et  seqq.)  where  this  Ddmostratos  is  spoken  of,  as  it 
was  referred  to  both  by  Tbirlwall  (iii.  369)  and  Holm  (ii.  408).  The  passage 
is  rather  long  to  quote ;  but,  from  it  and  the  scholia  on  it,  it  looks  as  if  the 
Addnia  had  coincided,  not  with  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  but  with  the  assembly 
in  which  Nikias  and  Ddmostratos  spoke.  Holm  says  that  the  reference  may  be 
to  some  later  speech  of  Ddmostratos,  but  that  would  hardly  mend  matters.  And 
the  assembly  in  which  Ddmostratos  gave  counsel  wXttv  h  ^tccXidv  and  dvXlras 
KaraXiytip  ZojcwOioiv  is  surely  either  this  one  or  one  earlier.  Thirlwall  accepts 
the  paawsge  as  showing  Plutarch^s  account  to  be  mistaken,  and  he  remarks  that 
the  counsel  about  the  Zakynthian  heavy-armed  "  would  have  suggested  a  very 
different  notion  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  from  that  which  we  gain  from 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch."  I  do  not  quite  liae  this.  The  special  mention  of 
Zakynihos  among  all  the  places  from  which  allies  were  to  be  brought  together 
most  Hkely  refers  to  something  which  we  do  not  know  about,  and  the  scholiast 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  any  better.  Zakynthoe  was  an  ally  of  Athens 
and  00  the  road  to  Sicily;  it  might  easily  come  in  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
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we  most  remember  the  zeal  shown  by  the  Zftkynthiaiis  on  behalf  of  Korkyra 
in  Thao.  i.  47.  2. 

p.  X05, 1.  14.    The  higher  oriticism  has  found  oat  that  this  piotore  of  the 
map-making  comes  from  the  irony  of  the  Sikeliot  Timaios.    See  below,  p.  639. 
It  reads  to  me  maoh  more  like  a  genuine  picture,  though  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  where  Plutarch  found  it. 

p.  106, 1.  9.  On  this  hill  Sikelia  Holm  (ii.  407)  refers  to  two  articles  by 
himself  and  £.  Curtius,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Curtius  seems  to  have  held 
that  the  Attic  Sikelia  was  so  called  as  being  a  7fHa»c€\ifi  \6^.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  did  not  get  the  name  till  the  Triquetra  had  beoome 
the  badge  of  Sicily,  that  is,  not  till  after  the  time  of  Agathoklte.  If  so,  our 
oracle  cannot  be  genuine.  Holm,  with  more  reason,  refers  to  the  strange 
story  in  Pausanias  (i.  28.  3)  according  to  which  the  builders  of  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian  akropolis  were  SurcXo/,  where  the  word  seems  equivalent  to  n^kaayoi. 
There  is  really  no  more  necessity  to  think  that  an  Attic  S(ircA£a  was  directly 
called  after  our  island  than  to  think  that  Holland  in  Britain  was  called  after 
Holland  in  the  Netherlands. 

p.  1x6,  note.    Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  ''  sponge.**    The  word  is  not 

Aristophanes ;  but  the  general  idea  is  the  same. 

p.  120,  note  2.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  knew  that  I  was  starting  a  new 
interpretation.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it  as  such ;  bat  he 
prefers  to  take  the  words  as  meaning  that  the  question  will  be,  not  one  of 
fighting  in  Sicily,  but  of  getting  to  Sicily.  In  either  case  the  advice  of 
Hermokratds  is  the  same. 

p.  131,  1.  10.  A  Korkyraian  contingent  joined  the  second  expedition  under 
Demosthends  and  Eurymeddn  (see  p.  304  and  Thuc.  vii.  31.  5,  33.  3),  which 
will  account  for  the  presence  of  Korkyraians  later  on.  Still  it  is  strange  if 
none  joined  the  first  expedition.     (Cf.  p.  169,  note  a.) 

p.  132, 1.  I.  Mr.  Groodwin  infers  from  their  going  in  a  linraycrf6sf  and  from 
the  distinct  statement  in  vi.  93.  4  and  98.  i,  that  the  second  set  of  Athenian 
horsemen  did  not  bring  horses  with  them,  that  this  first  set  did.  Yet  it  was 
H  long  way  to  take  them;  it  was  different  from  the  horses  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  which  were  to  be  out  only  one  night,  and  to  be  used  the  moment 
they  landed. 

P'  X35>  1«  6  from  bottom,  for  "  south-western  '*  read  "  south-eastern.*' 

p.  140,  note.  On  the  meaning  of  d/rfvpa  Mr.  Goodwin  writes :  "  Until 
I  began  to  write  this  I  did  not  understand  how  Grote  got  his  idea  of  '  silver- 
gilt.'  But  I  see  now  (by  help  of  the  Lexicon)  that  in  Hdt.  ix.  82  we  have 
iekip{u  x/yvtriar  ical  Apyvpias  in  tlie  Persian  camp,  where  one  would  not  expect 
9olid  metal.  But  here  Hdt.  refers  to  furniture  which  he  had  just  spoken  of  as 
icaraaKtv^p  XP^V  '''^  '^^^  ^PT^PV  xartaictvafffityijVf  which  I  should  take  to 
mean  ornamented  with  gilding  and  silvering.  In  ix.  80  he  had  just  called  the 
same  things  Kklvas  imxpvaovs  Koi  iwapyvpovs.  Still,  I  now  see  that  Grote  had 
much  better  authority  than  I  supposed  for  doubting  whether  d/ryvpd  in  Th.  vi. 
46  mnet  mean  '  silver ' ;  but  I  cannot  see  now  how  he  came  to  talyer-ffilt 
rather  than  to  '  silver-plated.' 

Perhaps  Thirlwall  (iii.  382)  is  right  in  understanding  the  words  to  mean  : 
"  a*  Khey  were  of  silver,  their  value  was  not  so  great  as  the  splendour  of  the 
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difplay.*'  That  w,  a  few  gold  yessels,  though  really  of  greater  value,  would 
be  lees  striking  than  a  grea*:  stock  of  silver. 

p.  146, 1.  I.  This  is  most  likely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  thing  which 
hj  aome  odd  chance  happened  once  comes  to  be  spoken  of  as  something 
habitoal.  One  is  reminded  of  the  stories  about  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy 
constantly  lying  in  bed  for  want  of  clothes.  Most  likely  Lamachos  asked  once 
and  Robert  lay  in  bed  once. 

P-  I55>  1*  9*  The  passage  of  Thucydides  here  quoted  must  be  compared  with 
thai  (vi.  88.  a)  quoted  in  p.  1 94,  note  4.  Two  different  kinds  of  relation  between 
Kamarina  and  Athens  are  assumed  in  the  two  places.  In  the  first  Kamarina 
is  held  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens,  and  no  more.  She  is  to  receive  a  single 
Athsnian  ship  and  no  more.  See  pp.  2$,  65.  In  the  second,  Elamarina  is 
ammied  to  be  an  ally  of  Athens  perplexed  as  to  her  duties  as  being  an  ally  of 
Syracuse  at  the  same  time.  She  had  already  acted  as  an  ally  of  Syracuse, 
though  not  a  zealous  ally.  See  pp.  164,  170,  183.  But  at  the  mission  of 
Eopbtoios  the  Athenians  (see  p.  184)  call  on  Kamarina  to  abide  by  or  fall 
hade  on  the  earlier  obligations  of  the  alliance  made  with  La(^6s.  Yet 
Thucydides  does  not  mention  any  dealings  of  Lachds  with  Kamarina ;  Kama* 
rioa  is  an  ally  of  Leontinoi  (Tkuc.  iii.  86.  a,  and  p.  26),  and  therefore  an  ally 
of  Athens.  Such  a  relation  might  be  supposed  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Peace  of 
Q^a.  Tet  the  Kamarinaians  in  Thuc.  vi.  88.  a  acknowledge  some  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  it  can  hardly  be  any  other.  One  may  suspect  that,  like 
men  who  owed  allegiance  to  more  than  one  lord,  parties  in  Kamarina,  as 
they  came  to  the  front,  played  somewhat  Cut  and  loose  with  obligations 
which  might  be  spoken  of  as  contradictory. 

p.  195,  note  2.  oi  voWol  seems  now  to  be  the  received  reading.  It  seems 
to  be  only  conjectural ;  but  it  is  better  than  most  guesses. 

p.  20a,  side-note,  for  **  Mothekes  "  read  "  Motbakes.'* 

p.  aao,  1.  18.     Ou  the  H^rakleion  see  more  in  pp.  343,  669. 

p.  251, 1.  6,  for  "part"  read  •*  point.'* 

p.  267,  note  4.  It  is  now  said  that  the  paper-plant  is  native  in  Sicily  and 
was  not  the  gift  of  any  Ptolemy.     I  cannot  judge  of  such  questions. 

p.  300,  side-note,  for  "  unquiet"  read  ** unjust.** 

p.  311,  side-note.  Whether  "August**  is  right  depends  on  the  question 
rtarted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in  ]>.  721. 

p.  318, 1.  9  from  bottom,  for  "  his  **  read  *'  iU." 

p.  334,  note  3.  On  the  place  of  Thucydides  here  quoted,  see  £.  A.  Junghahn, 
"  Stadien  zu  Thukydides,"  Keue  Folge  (Berlin,  1886,  p.  54),  where  he  defends 
it  against  text-patchers  who  want  to  strike  out  this  and  that. 

p«  339.  We  must  further  remember  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys  in  Thuc.  vii. 
24.  9.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  not  have  been  full  Spartan 
dtisens. 

p.  340.  On  the  date,  see  p.  720.  This  is  the  point  of  the  reckoning  there 
made  at  which  I  feel  least  comfortable.  Still  it  makes  things  clearer  to  have 
some  kalendar,  and  even  the  earlier  days  cannot  be  very  far  wrong,  while  the 
later,  if  they  be  wrong  at  all,  must  be  wrong  in  a  body. 

P*  343»  ^^'^  '•    ^^*  ^®  description  in  Thuc.  i.  49.  2. 

p.  344,  note  2«    See  the  pamphlet  of  Junghahn  already  quoted,  p.  50. 

TOL.  Ill,  C 
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p.  550, 1.  6  from  bottom.    Did  a  Greek  ship  ever  itricilj  "  go  to  the  bottom  **  f 

Dioddros  (xiii.  16)  says,  yavt dtravUpos  {rw6  r^s  ^akarnp  irarcv/rcro; 

bat  see  Arnold's  note  on  Thna  i.  5a  i. 

p.  55 9,  note  I.  We  muit  remember  that  Hermokratte,  thongh  not  general, 
teems  to  have  held  a  subordinate  command.     See  p.  310. 

p.  365,  note  1 ,  for  **  Cavallaro  "  read  "  Cavallari." 

p.  369,  note  5.     See  Jungbahn,  p.  59. 

p.  373,  note  X.    See  also  p.  399. 

p.  378, 1. 8  from  bottom.  This  most  be  taken  with  the  limitationi  in  p.  70J. 
They  were  no  longer  directly  aiming  at  Katand  ;  but  they  hoped  to  get  there 
somehow  or  other. 

p.  383, 1.  18  from  bottom,  for  "  MaraUdi  "  read  "  MamaUdi." 

p.  397,  L  3  from  botUmi,  for  '*  having  thrown  *'  read  "  throwing.'* 

p.  415,  side-note,  for  "Olympia  "  read  "  DelphoL'* 

p.  4a a,  side-note,  for  "  revolt  '*  read  **  revolts." 

p.  4a4,  note  i.  I  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  refSer  to  the  words  of  Thuojrdides, 
viiL  46. 3 ;  obtc  cUds  c7nu  AoMt^atfjiwlovs  dv6  /Ur  a^w  rSfP  ^EKX^rMf  lAc«9c^o«r 

ft^  i\tv$(pSa<m  (Junghahn,  p.  69,  defends  the  text  which  puaded  Arnold). 
Alkibiadte  knew  the  theory  of  Hellenic  duty,  but  he  (for  his  own  purpoeet) 
gave  the  Spartans  too  much  credit  for  practising  it. 

p.  4a  7, 1.  7.  I  mean  that  Dioddroe  understood  the  inscription  as  evidenoe 
that  only  twelve  men  out  of  the  whole  fleet  escaped,  while  it  most  likely 
referred  only  to  a  Boiotian  contingent. 

p.  43a,  side-note,  dele  ''  Hermokrat^  at  Sousa";  see  p.  737. 

p.  433,  side-note,  for  "honour  '*  read  **  honours.*' 

p.  440, 1.  4  from  bottom,  for  "he"  read  '*was  he,"  and  dele  ''was"  in  the 
next  line.    On  the  fact  see  more  in  p.  609. 

p.  444,  side-note,  for  "  the  two  Carthaginian  invasions  "  read  "  the  Athenian 
and  the  Carthaginian  invasion." 

p.  47a,  1.  IX  from  bottom.  The  words  "and  tributaries"  are  better  away. 
The  subjects  of  course  paid  ^pot;  but  they  were  not  in  the  case  of  the 
"  tributaries"  mentioned  in  p.  581,  but  in  one  much  worse. 

p.  489,  1.  13.  Some  friends  have  objected  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  fires  of 
Moloch,"  here,  as  in  p.  5a4  and  elsewhere,  on  the  ground  that  '*  Moloch  "  is 
not  the  name  of  any  Phoenician  deity.  This  is  undoubtedly  true;  *fbo  is 
simply  "the  King,"  a  possible  epithet  of  any  deity,  and  at  Carthage  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hebrew  points.  But,  when  one  is  not  sdentifioally 
dealing  with  Phcenician  mythology,  surely  Hebrew  and  English  usage  justifies 
us  in  using  the  epithet  in  its  Semitic  shape ;  that  is  what  the  phrase  really 
comes  to. 

p.  495,  last  line,  for  "  tributary  "  read  "  subject. ' 

p.  5  TO,  side-note.  I  see  that,  whereas  I  used  the  form  Thermat  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  I  have  used  Therma  here.  That  is  doubtless  because  it  is  the 
form  used  by  Dioddros.  There  is  good  authority  for  both  B^pinai  and  ec^. 
See  Bunbury,  art.  Himera. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  that  it  ceased  to  be  "  an  immediate  pospooflion 
of  Carthage."    By  the  time  of  Dionysios'  treaty  (see  p.  581 )  Therma  had  deariy 
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flomeliow  become  reek ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  subject,  and  not 
merely  tributary,  to  Carthage.  And  this  comes  out  still  more  plainly  at  the 
birth  of  Agathoklds.     See  Diod.  xix.  2. 

p.  516,  1.  I.  "Gone**  and  'destroyed''  are  too  strong.  Selinous  was 
"gone,"  as  a  Greek  oonmionwealth  ;  it  lived  on  as  a  humble  dwelling-place  of 
men  nnder  Panic  dominion. 

p.  54a,  note  3.  We  must  remember  that  we  have  now  got  within  the  range 
of  the  second  part,  the  Dionysian  part,  of  the  History  of  Philistos  (see  below, 
p.  602).  We  need  not  doubt  that  Dioddros  made  use  of  him  ;  but  he  must 
also  have  made  use  of  other  writers  more  unfayourable  to  Bionysios.  We 
shall  come  to  this  again  when  we  discuss  the  authorities  for  the  next  volume. 

p.  689, 1. 1 .  Assuming  the  M(nff4y69  which  was  fortified  in  Thuc.  vi.  loi.  i  (soe 
p.  668)  to  be  the  cliff  on  the  western  side  of  Portella  del  Fusco,  the  double 
wall  from  that  point  to  the  Great  Harbour  has  to  be  drawn  conjectnrally  so  as 
not  to  touch  the  H^rakleion.  I  still  think  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  combe 
is  the  most  likely  site  for  the  temple,  but  one  cannot  be  quite  certain.  In  any 
case  it  is  strange  that  Arnold  (see  p.  686)  should  have  placed  it  on  the  6fui\6v. 
But  another  thing  is  strange  also.  In  crossing  the  iftaKSv,  the  double  wall 
mnai  have  gone  very  near  the  temple  of  the  goddesses.  Nikias  would  of 
oourse  respect  that  as  well  as  every  other  holy  place ;  but  one  is  rather  amazed 
to  hear  no  mention  of  it.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  might  not  have  heard 
aboot  the  Hdrakleion,  if  the  last  battle  had  not  been  fought  on  the  day  of 
Hteklte. 

p.  71 5, 1.  II  from  bottom.  Mark  also  the  phrase  in  Thuc.  i.  44.  2  ;  kdoKu 
ydp  A  vpibi  Tl«\owe»yfj<rlovs  voktfxoi  xai  d>s  ifftaSu  a^aiis.  The  article  comes 
from  the  historian  after  the  war  had  happened.  No  one  would  have  used  it 
before. 

p.  720, 1.  20.  If  any  one  insists  that  (v0v9  must  mean  the  next  morning, 
the  only  result  will  be  that  we  must  make  our  whole  kalendar  from  that 
point  onward  two  or  three  days  earlier.  The  last  battle  must  have  been  on 
a  day  rather  earlier  than  September  9,  and  the  slaughter  at  the  Asninaros  on  a 
day  rather  earlier  than  September  18.  But  Thucydides  certainly  uses  titOm  in 
ca^es  where  a  longer  time  must  have  passed,  as  in  i.  56,  57  (see  pp.  614,  623), 
and  nearer  to  our  own  case  in  vii.  2.  3  (see  p.  614).  He  is  also  rather  fond  of 
the  phrase  ry  larfpaiif  (i.  44.  i,  52.  i;  vi.  71.  i,  loi.  i  ;  vii.  52.  i)  when 
it  docs  apply.  The  point  must  be  left  open ;  still,  for  clearness*  sake,  it  is  well 
to  have  some  kalendar. 

p.  725, 1.  3  from  bottom.  There  is  certainly  something  remarkable  in  these 
fitting  differences  in  the  stories  of  Chardndas  and  DioklSs,  and  in  the  report  of 
their  several  laws.  It  would  be  too  subtle  to  think  that  Bioddros  or  anybody 
else  ad^ted  them  so  carefully  to  one  another.  Yet  a  law  that  no  man  should 
sppear  armed  in  the  agora  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever  seems  hardly 
credible.  And,  if  Diokl^s  deserved  death  for  carrying  arms,  all  others  who 
went  to  withstand  Hermokratds  deserved  death  no  less.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  6rp>^  of  the  one  law  answers  to  the  ktcKXriaiiiitiv  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE   WABS   OF   SYRACUSE   AND   ATHENS. 
B.C.   433-407^- 

TXTE  have  now  come  to  that  stage  of  Sicilian  history 

^  *     which  is  more  commonly  known  than  any  other, 

because  it  is  the  stage  in  which  the  history  of  Sicily  and 

*  During  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  save  for  a  few  pages  at  the  end,  we 
haTe  a  privilege  snch  as  we  have  at  no  other  stage  of  our  journey,  the 
guidance  of  a  contemporary  historian,  whom  we  will  not  call  of  the  first 
rank,  hecanse  he  stands  alone  above  all  ranks.  For  the  Wars  of  Syracuse 
and  Athens,  saving  a  few  events  in  their  very  last  years,  we  have  the 
oontinuons  story  of  Thucydidee.  What  I  have  to  say  about  him  and  about 
his  position  with  regard  to  other  writers  will  be  best  said  elsewhere  (see 
Appendix  I).  But  at  no  stage  can  we  less  afford  to  despise  the  subsidiary 
writers  who  have  preserved  to  us  some  echoes  of  the  other  great  contem- 
porary historian.  In  reading  both  Dioddroe  and  Plutarch,  we  are  often 
reading  Philistos.  Plutarch  wrote  his  Lives  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^s  with 
both  Thncydides  and  Philistos  before  him,  and  he  refers  to  both  of  them. 
Dioddroe,  during  the  more  part  of  the  story,  falls  distinctly  below  his  Sicilian 
level ;  bat  he  lights  up  in  several  places,  specially  when  he  comes  to  the 
battles  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  he  gives  us  some  details  which  clearly 
eoma  from  the  Syracusan  contemporary  and  actor.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
stray,  Xenoph6n  takes  the  place  of  Thucydides,  and  the  gap  between  the 
chief  guide  and  the  native  compiler  is  no  longer  so  wide  as  before.  Of 
writers  not  directly  narrative,  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  supply  us  with 
many  iUustrations,  and  a  little,  but  as  yet  very  little,  is  to  be  picked  up 
from  Lysias  and  Isokrat^  The  later  subsidiary  writers,  now  as  ever, 
when  used  with  care,  give  occasional  help.  Of  inscriptions  Sicily  itself 
ss  3ret  supplies  us  with  none  that  tell  us  anything  ;  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  story  we  get  some  valuable  light  from  inscriptions  at  Athens.  Of 
modem  writers,  we  have  the  great  narratives,  each  excellent  in  its  way,  of 
Thirlwall,  Grote,  and  Holm.  Of  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  of  such 
paramount  importance  at  this  Ume,  Arnold  and  Grote,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  history  of  Old  Greece  are  most  closely  brought  to« 
gether.  In  truth  they  are  more  than  brought  together; 
for  a  time^  a  short  time  but  a  memorable  one,  the  history 
of  Old  Greece  is  wrought  out  on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters 
of  Sicily.  We  have  come  to  the  tale^  a  tale  which  must 
begin  somewhat  earlier  than  we  have  been  wont  to  fancy, 
of  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  It- 
is  this  tale  which  leads  up  to  the  great  Athenian  in- 
vasion^ to  the  great  Athenian  overthrow  on  the  hill  and  in 
the  haven  of  Syracuse.  At  that  intervention,  that  inva- 
sion^ that  overthrow,  we  must  learn  to  look  with  Sikeliot 
and  not  with  Athenian  eyes.  It  is  hard  so  to  do.  We 
are  as  it  were  brought  up  Athenians.  We  are  at  home  at 
Athens  as  we  are  at  home  in  no  other  spot  in  the  contem- 
porary world.  We  feel  as  if  the  tongue  of  Athens  was  our 
own  tongue,  as  if  the  men  of  Athens  were  our  own  folk.  In 
reading  the  story  we  feel  the  same  kind  of  feeling  towards 
Athens  that  we  feel  towards  our  own  country.  We  are 
driven  to  allow  that  Athens  or  that  England  is  wrong  in 
this  or  that  quarrel;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
wish  that  the  Athenian  or  the  Englishman  should  be 
defeated  even  in  a  wrong^l  quarrel.  Nor  is  the  feeling 
wholly  unreasonable.  Putting  aside  the  share  that  Athens 
has   had  in  shaping   the  intellectual  life  of  the  world, 

Goller  and  other  earlier  writers,  understood  much  more  than  one  could 
have  thought  possible  in  men  who  had  never  been  on  the  spot.  One  may 
say  this  yet  more  fully  of  the  wonderfully  accurate  model  of  Syracuse  made^ 
a  few  years  back,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  Mr.  F.  HaTerfield. 
But  by  that  time  Arnold  and  Grote  had  been  set  right  on  some  points  by 
Sohubring,  and  on  yet  more  by  Holm.  Sir  Edward  Bunbuiy,  dealing  with 
the  topography  of  the  city,  not  with  the  history  of  the  siege,  bad  less  to 
say,  though  even  here  he  had  something.  Of  Colonel  Leake's  paper  on 
Syracuse  I  have  been  able  to  make  less  use.  It  was  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature^  and,  though  I  belieTe  separate 
copies  were  printed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  buy  one.  On  the  whole, 
my  notions  of  the  works  of  the  siege  differ  very  slightly  from  those  of 
Hohn.  The  map  in  Lupus'  Stttdt  Syrdkus  is  remarkably  dear  and  to 
the  purpose. 


THE    SICILIAN    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

putting  aside  her  artiste  and  her  poets,  the  great  democracy 
cbims  our  homage  on  yet  higher  grounds,  as  the  city 
where  men  learned  to  put  the  fair  debate  and  the  free  vote 
inrtead  of  the  brut«  force  of  tyrants,  mobs,  or  oligarchs. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  take  in  the  real  feeling — a  feeling  made 
op  of  wonder  and  envy  and  reasonable  dread — with  whieh 
tbe  mass  of  Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
looked  on  the  city  which  in  so  few  years  had  risen  to  so 
itnnge  a  height  among  them.  To  most  of  them  it  was 
befwe  all  things  the  city  which  had  brought  down  so  many 
of  the  free  commonwealths  of  Greece  to  the  state  of  ber 
tiibote-paying  subjects.  Still  harder  ia  it  to  read  the  tale 
i4  the  Athenian  wars  in  Sicily  in  a  way  which  seems  to  us 
to  tell  it  backwards.  It  is  hard  to  follow  the  story  with  the 
lurpes  and  fears,  not  of  an  Athenian  but  of  a  Sikeliot, 
gnat  time  of  all,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  Syracusan. 
Vet  this  is  what  the  historian  of  Sicily  must  do.  With 
his  Tbucydides  ever  in  bis  hand,  he  must  strive  to  be  his 
own  Philistos.  He  must  teaeh  his  heart  to  dwell  in  the 
besieged  city  and  not  in  the  besieging  camp.  He  must 
learn  to  share  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  rushed  to  the 
shore  when  Gongylos  brought  the  news  that  help  was 
coming ' ;  lie  most  learn  to  go  forth  in  spirit  with  those  true 
allies  who  checked  the  onset  of  the  invaders  in  the  night- 
attaclc  by  Euryalos ;  he  must  leam  to  join  in  the  shout  of 
victory  and  thankfulness  which  went  up  to  Herakk's  the 
Ddiverer  on  that  evening  of  wild  delight  which  followed 
dw  emniing  mercy  in  the  Great  Harbour.  And  surely, 
be  it  on  Soilac  or  on  Epipolai,  it  ia  a  higher  and  moi-e 
iSDobling  feeling  when  we  fight  in  spirit,  whether  in 
defeat  or  in  victory,  with  the  men  who  are  fighting  for 
Uuar  own  eoil  against  unprovoked  invasion. 

One  view  of  things  moreover  must  be  insisted  on,  which, 

vha  looked  at  from  any  but  the  Sicilian  side,  cannot  fail 

'  See  Thoc.  vii.  i.  i ;  more  fullj  Pint.  Nik.  19. 
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fMAf.  ruL  to  hare  greatlj  the  air  of  a  jnndox.    We  kuTe,  in  our  bst 
oia!t^     dnpter^  been  dealing  with  a  time  of  foD  politacal  indepen- 
AiUmaa    dm^e  and  of  singohr  prospexitT  in  ererr  nmr  among  the 
in  i^!i«a  Greek  cities  of  Sicflj.     The  commcnweahhs  showed  that 
hifujrj.      whalerer  the  tvrants  could  do,  ther  eoold  do  as  weD. 
That  independence,  that  proq>erit y,  was  in  no  wn j  seriously 
UnuAwi  bj  the  Athenian  invasions.    Those  inTasions  seem 
a  greater  landmark  in  Sicilian  history  than  thejr  leally 
are,  becaose  the  two  evils  from  which  Sicilv  had  been 
free  before  them,  barbarian  attack  and  domestic  tyranny, 
begin  again  so  soon  after  them.     The  coming  of  Nildas  is 
not  so  great  a  landmark,  even  in  Syzacnsan  history,  as  the 
coming  of  the  elder  Hannibal.     The  powers  of  OkL  Oreeoe 
meddle  in  the  afjbirs  of  Sicily;  the  strife  between  the  great 
powers  of  Old  Greece  is  fought  oat  in  Sicilian  waters;  bat 
the  only  direct  effects  as  regarded  Sicily  are  the  great  pre- 
dominance given  to  the  Dorian  over  the  Ionian  cities  in 
the  island,  and  the  appearance  of  Sikeliot  allies  in  the 
waters  of  Old  Greece.    No  change  was  wrought  in  the 
external  relations  of  the  island ;  Nikias  failed  to  sabdoe 
Syracuse ;  Gylippos  did  not  attempt  to  subdue  her.    Athens 
was  overthrown  beneath  the  walls  of  Syracuse;    bat  as 
Syracuse  herself  was  not  overthrown,  so  she  can  hardly  be 
said  herself  to  have  overthrown  Athens.     The  Athenian 
invasion  of  Sicily  is  indeed  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  history 
lK)th  of  Old  Greece  and  of  Sicily.    But  in  the  history 
of  Old  Greece  it  is  an  episode  which  really,  in  the  end 
though  not  at  the  moment,  decided  the  strife  between 
Athens   and   Sparta.     In  the  history  of  Sicily  it  is  an 
opifUKlc  which  does  little  more  than  test  the  power  and 
raino  the  8i)irits  of  some  of  the  chief  Sikeliot  cities. 

Now  to  UR  that  episode,  in  its  minutest  details,  is  better 
Tlitj  iiAr-  known  than  any  other  piece  of  Sicilian  history.  This  is 
Thiicsy-  partly  because  of  its  vast  importance  in  the  history  of  Old 
^^     '         (Greece,  but  also  because  the  tale  of  the  struggle  between 
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ASCIIS  and  Syracnfic  has  been  more  nobly  told,  not  only  ci 
than  any  other  piece  of  Sicilian  hietoiy,  but  than  any  other 
piece  of  the  history  of  mankind.     How  nobly  it  has  been 
told  those  only  can  folly  know  who  have  read  every  word 
of  tbe  great  master's  story  with  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Hariwur  beneath  their  eyes.     To  wake  each  morning  with 
the  rising  san  lighting  np  the  white  columns  of  the  Olym- 
pieioa,  to  turn  from  the  reading  of  the  immortal  tale  to 
a  climb  up  the  side  of  Epipolai  or  a  sail  to  Daskon  or 
Hfaunyrion — that  is  indeed  a  teaching  which  brings  out  in 
fall  life  at  once  the  greatness  of  the  tale  and  the  greatness 
of  him  who  told  it.     But  for  that  very  reason  we  must 
give  the  tale  its  true  place,  and  no  other.     It  is  no  more  The  inv*- 
tiuui  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  most  famous  event  imporwni 
in  the  history  of  Sicily  is  of  less  moment  in  the  history  of  ^^  *^''* 
Sicily  than  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  story  than  for 
of  Thocydides  fills  no  more  thau  its  right  place  in  the  ^  J 

history'  of   Greeee   and  of   the  world.     It  may  easily  be  I 

made  to  fill  more  than  its  right  place   in  the  history  of  I 

Sicily,     Thucydides,  read  by  the   Great    Harbour,  has  a  I 

cliarm  which  nought   else   can   approach.     But  shut   up  I 

the    t«xt    of    the  great  master — his   own   test    in  all  its  I 

falness,  that  text  which  none  can  clothe  in  the  words  of  I 

mother  tongue — stand  elsewhere  than  by  those  memorable  I 

waters,  and  our  thoughts  are  tempted  to  go  back  to  the  I 

fill  of  the  tyrants,  to  go  onward  to  the  next  coming  of  the  I 

Bheenician.  Either  of  these  events  ib,  in  strictly  Sicilian  Compari-  I 
history,  a  greater  landmark  than  the  coming  and  the  over-  e»riier  I 
throw  of  the  great  Athenian  fleet.  The  importance  of  ""^j,^'"  I 
the  coming  of  that  fleet  is  mainly  negative.     Had  it  come,  I 

uid  had  come  not  to  meet  overthrow,  the  proportions  of  I 

event«,  in  Sicily  and  in  the  whole  world,  might  have  been  I 

changed.     As  it  was,  Sicily  was  more  directly  and  more  I 

geoerally  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  Thrasyboulos  and  I 

hj^ie  coming  of  Hannibal  than  it  was  by  the  events  of  I 
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RAP.  vm.  whieh  Thncydidei  has  giTcn  ns  the  record.  Wliat  we  moom 
is  tbftt  we  have  no  Tliticydides  to  tell  ns  of  eyentB  whidi, 
with  Sieilian  eyes,  we  must  look  upon  as  g^reater.  We 
could  e^en,  from  a  strictly  insnlar  point  of  Tiew^  S^^^^fy 
exchange  our  fall  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  aege  Cor 
a  mnch  smaller  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  Docetins  and 
lelly  firom  of  the  politics  of  Syraeose  and  Akragas  in  his  day.  The 
H«»  real  result  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  as  fiir  as  Sicily  is 
]^^^^  concerned,  is  that  from  that  time  Sicily  largely  loees  the 
character  of  a  world  of  its  own.  It  now  becomes  more  folly 
part  of  the  larger  world  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe.  And  its 
Emt>pean  character  will  soon  be  pat  to  the  test.  Among 
aU  these  stirring  events,  amidst  the  rich  growth  of  Helknie 
life  in  every  form  in  which  Sicily  had  so  great  a  shaie^ 
the  barbarian  enemy  in  the  western  comer  of  the  island  is 
still  only  sleeping.  We  have  a  stirring  tale  to  tell  in  tiiis 
chapter;  we  shall  have  a  tale  fally  as  stirring,  and  fur 
more  grievoas,  to  tell  in  the  next. 

§  1.  Tie  Early  Athenian  InierventionM  in  Sicily. 

»c.  433-422. 

ieti<yn  of  We  have  now  to  go  back  to  those  events,  isolated  but 
^^^^^g.  clearly  memorable,  isolated  no  doubt  only  through  the  frag- 
mentary state  of  our  materials,  of  which  we  spoke  at  the 
end  of  our  last  chapter.  There  we  saw  Syracuse  mulnng 
great  military  preparations,  to  what  end  we  were  not 
told,  which  struck  general  dread  into  the  hearts  of  her 
neighbours,  and  which  were  thought  to  bespeak  designs 
on  the  independence  of  her  neighbours  generally^.  The 
date  of  those  preparations  and  those  fears  we  may  be 
unable  to  fix  with  certainty.  They  must  come  later  than 
the  war  in  which  Syracuse  overthrew  Palica  and  Trinacia  ^. 
They  must  come  earlier  than  those  negotiations  of  Athens 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  435.  '  lb.  pp.  386,  387. 
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wWi  one  Ttaltot  and  one  Sikeliot  city  to  which  we  may 
feel  Bare  that  they  directly  or  indirectly  led '.      They  may 
not  unlikely  come  nearer  to  the  later  events  than  to  the 
eudter;    that   ie,  the  application  of  Rhegion   and  Leon- 
tjnoi  to  Athens  may  have  come  sooner  after  the  prepara- 
tions of  Syracuse  than  the  dates  that  are  given  us  might 
at  first  lead  us  to  think  ^,     The  treaties  between  Athens  The  trea- 
tnd  the  two  Chalkidian  towns  are  fixed  to  a  time  within  Rberion 
the  twelve  months  of  an  Athenian  archonship,  by  the  most  ^"^i  ^^" 
certAiD  of  all  evidence,  by  the  letters  of  contemporary  doeu-  Atheas. 
nents  atill  speaking  to  us  from  the  stones  on  which  they 
woe  fijflt    graven  *.     The  Syracusan  preparations  cannot 
have  bepn  made  more  than  six  years  before  the  treaties ; 
the  gap  between  the  two  may  well  have  been   smaller. 
Bat  the  certain  date  of  the  treaties  shows  on  what  ground 
we  are  now  getting.     They  are  contemporary  with  those  Caanexinn 
pleadings  and  fightings  in  the  assembly  of  Athens  and  on  w)^|„  qu 
'      the  waters  of  Korkyra  which  form  the  opening  scene  o£  f^f^^^- 

Ithe  great  Peloponnesian  War.     Being  contemporary,  they 
are  asBuredly  not  nnconnccted  with  events  and  designs  in 
which  Sicily  held  from  the  beginning  no  small  part  in  the 
minda  of  the  dispntants  on  both  sides.     When  Syracuse 
,     decreed  to  double  the  number  of  her  horsemen,  she  was  in 
truth  making  ready  for  the  fights  by  the  Anapos,  for  the 
I     victory  of  Nikias  and  the  death  of  Lamachos.     When  she 
deeteed  to  build  a  hundred  triremes,  she  was  making  ready 
[     to  meet  the  fleet  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  in  the 
Gfeat  Harbonr. 

But  if  theee  events  look  forwards,  they  also  look  back-  Treaty 
mids.     The  treaty  between  Athens  and  Leontinoi  is  not  Athenutiid  1 
tlie  earliest  case  that  we  have  had  to  record  of  Athenian  '^"T"'. 
dealio^  with  Sicilian  affairs.     We  have  seen,  in  a  darkly- 
told  tale  certainly,  that  perhaps  twenty  years  earlier  Athens 


i.  p.  416. 


'  See  bdow,  p.  tg,  uid  Appendix  III. 
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,...  7:n.  AC  k^fC  tistened  to  azi  appeal  £eqiii  m  Sidfian  cit;',  and 
that  a  haitarian  oitr.     The  piAj^er  would  seem  to  be  for 
help  agaizut  aihitr.i?r  barbacAa  eiKT;   but  we  can  haidlj 
help  sospecdng  that  Greek  citLes  also  had  m  share  in  the 
matter  on  one  ade  or  the  other.     Athens  hearkened  to 
Segesta;  she  seems  t*>  hare  made  a  treaty  with  Scgesta; 
she  does  not   seem,  to   have   giTen  anj   actiTe   help  to 
Segesta  ^.     So  Deither  do  we  hear  of  anj  actiTe  help  being 
given  to  Leontinoi  till  six  years  after  her  treaty.     The 
value  of  all  these  noticei  lies  more  in  what  men  thoo^t 
would  come  of  the  events  referred  to  in  them  than  in  any- 
^  thing  that  actually  did  come.     They  fall  in  with  a  number 

igns  of  ^£  other  signs  ¥rhich  show  that  Athens  had  been  looking 
>  West,    westward  for  many  years  before  the  b^;innin^  of  the  Peh>- 
ponnesian  War.    In  the  very  stress  of  the  Peraan  inTasion 
.        Themistokles  could  speak  of  an  Athenian  migrati(m  to  the 
Xtaliot  SiriSj  an  old  poseession,  he  said^  of  Athens,  as  a 
ti        possible  event  -.     It  was  not  without  a  meaning  that  he 
ThemiB-  ^^ye  his  daughters  names  so  remarkable  as  Sybaris  and 
e  West ;  Xtalia  ^.    The  tales  about  him  that  we  haye  already  had  to 
mention,  the  possible  story  of  his  shutting  out  Hier&n 
fxom  the  games  at  Olympia*^,  the  impossible  story  of  his 
taking  refuge  with  Hieron  in  his  exile  ^^  whatever  das 
they  are  worth,  point  to  a  belief  that  Sicily,  and  therefore 
still  more  Italy,  filled  a  large  phice  in  the  thoughts  of 
Themistokles  and  of  his  countrymen.    We  may  further 
remember  a  number  of  notices  which  connect  Themis- 
tokles, if  not  directly  with  Italy  or  Sicily,  yet  with  that 
side  of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  which  looks  out 
towards  Italy  and  Sicily.     Some  have  even  connected  him 

1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  342.  *  Herod,  viii.  6a. 

»  Plut.  Them.  32. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  346»  537- 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  If  the  dates  given  by  Mr.  Kenyon  m  p.  70  of  tlw 
newly  found  'A^tvoW  noAircfa  are  at  all  right,  this  story  beooineH  ino>« 
lii»IK)HHible  than  ever. 
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with  them  by  kindred  through  an  Akamanian  mother '.ji 
It  is  more  certain  that  he  had  guided  the  policy  of  Athens 
to  aots  which  had  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  as  a  benefactor 
of  Korkyra  ^  and  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  by  the 
Moluttian  king  Admetos.  And  in  the  trae  story  of  his 
di^ht,  though  Argos  is  at  the  moment  his  dwelhng-place, 
yet  it  is  on  the  western  side  of  Greece,  with  the  grateful 
commonwealth  and  with  the  generoua  enemy,  that  he 
seeks  shelter  ^.  All  this  points  to  a  westward  policy  as  of  of 
no  small  importance  in  the  mind  of  Themistoklcs,  and  that 
policy  was  clearly  handed  on  to  Perikles  as  his  political 
heir.  That  a  city  of  Sicily,  above  all  that  a  barbarian 
city,  should  make  an  application  to  Athens  of  any  kind, 
whatever  was  its  object  and  whatever  was  its  residt,  shows 
that  it  was  well  known  in  Sicily  that  Athens  had  strongly- 
marked  weetward  views.  Presently  those  views  took  a  F- 
definite  shape  in  the  foundation  of  Thourioi  as  in  some  -^ 
sort  a  restoration  of  fallen  Sybaria,  The  nature  of  that 
foundation  shows  us  what  thoughts  were  working  in  the 
mind  of  Perikles  a  dozen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
general  war.  Those  views  had  found  a  good  deal  of 
enlargement  in  tlie  general  Athenian  mind,  perhaps  before 
the  first  actual  armed  intervention  of  Athens  in  Sicilian 
affairs,  assuredly  before  the  sailing  of  that  great  expedition 
ot  which  Aikibiades  was  the  leading  spirit. 

As  yet  Athens  did  not  seek  for  direct  dominion  in  the 

'  Anjhour  ihe  vu  not  Atheniiui.  Plqt»rch  (Them,  i)  gives  u»  the 
^UBoe  of  Tknoe  uid  Karia.  with  a  preference  tu  HiJikanuwsuB.  But  Easolt 
\ii.  119)  preren  tlie  >er«ion  of  Cornelius  Ncpus  (Them.  1)  which  makes  her 
Alunwniaii, 

*  Tliac.  i.  I  j6.  t  ;  ftiiTn  .  .  .  Ii  KipnpBV,  iir  ainwr  lit/rfirr;!.  Flutnrch 
^Ttiem.  141  d«crilNH  the  lit/ryiaia-  •jirifuro!  avruir  upcT^  tpit  Kapit- 
taan  Ixd^*"  ttaifopir,  iKvat  li/y  Ix^par  ilKon  TaXarm  Kplrat  Tobt  Kopir- 
ftoat  Brrafia^iir  Mid  AiiwiUa  ■ch>^  ttjUiy  ^ii^orlpar  aTDuov.  TJiit  beconiea 
of  importaacv    wben    we  coma  to  the  qoKirel   about   Epidaumas.      See 

'  Thuo.  i.  I  j6.  a ;  mure  fullj  Kgaia  in  Platarch,  n.  a. 
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West.  At  all  events  Va3de»  £d  noC.  K 
daimpefoisi  to  strive  too  hand  at  besm^  wrat 
written,  and  it  ia  spmaRj  dangenniB  to  stEtve  to 
inner  wDrkini^  of  parties  in  any  oommamPHdA 
dearlj  than  oar  evidence  allow?  ns  to  aee  tfaoa.  Bui 
there  am  signs  that  Perikl^  at  the  fae^tit  oE  k»  power, 
did  nnt  ahnkjs  wield  at  wiQ  the  fierce  demooaeT,  dbat  he 
had  opponents  who  often  proposed,  and  sometoBes  canied 
into  aetion,  a  pobcr  di&rent  from  that  wldA  he  appoved. 
It  wonld  be  quite  in  accordanee  with  what  fittie  we  know 
of  the  matter  to  hold  that  Perikles  had  to  strire  wtA  a 
partj  which  was  far  more  eager  for  Athenian  aggiaadiw' 
ment  in  the  West  than  he  was  hims^^.  And  in  the  great 
instance  of  Athenian  action  at  this  time  a  wfint  of  modera* 
tion  is  shown  which  ma j  soggest  that  we  see  die  great  leader 
jielding  somewhat  to  the  cfamioar  of  an  extreme  parly,  hot 
not  giring  way  to  its  more  extrayagant  demands.  We 
see  Athens  taking  a  step  in  the  western  regions  whidi 
wonkl  greatly  extend  her  influence  in  those  regions,  whidi 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  increase  her  Pui-hellenic  repn- 
tation  everywhere^  bat  which  was  no  direct  exteniaon  of 
Athenian  dominion.  A  &yoarable  time  for  snch  action 
came  when  the  Sybarite  renmant,  defeated  by  hostile 
Krotdn  in  their  attempts  to  restore  their  &llen  city  by 
Thessalian  help^^  called^  first  on  Sparta  and  then  on 
Athens,  to  become  the  metropolis  of  a  new  Sybaris  ^     At 


'  NiMen,  in  the  article  "  Der  Auabrach  des  PeLi^woDeeischen  Elrieges  *' 
(Hiaiorifcbe  Zeitochrift,  xxyii.  396),  goes  deeply  iuto  the  state  of  Atlksnian 
I>arties,  more  deeply  perhaps  than  all  will  be  able  to  follow  hinu  Bat  the 
opposition  to  Periklds,  even  in  his  later  days,  stands  oat  plainly  enoaghi 
and  we  shall  perhaps  come  to  an  example  of  successful  opposition  in  oar 
own  story.    See  Appendix  III. 

'  Dioddros  mentions  this  twice,  xi.  90  and  xiL  10.  The  first  time  he 
Mpeaks  of  a  personal  ThessaldS  as  founder ;  the  second  time  he  says  Btrrakol 
ffvy^Hiffav,  This  later  statement  may  seem  to  have  the  force  of  a  correc- 
tion,  and  it  is  so  taken  by  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Thurii. 

*  Diod.  xii.  10. 


FODNDATION  OF  THODRIOI. 


Sparta  the  prayer  was  unheeded ;  at  Athens  it  was  an- 
swered, but  not  esactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  put 
up.  The  foundation  of  Periki^s  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
the  daughter  of  Themistokles. 

But,  if  the  new  Italiot  eity  was  not  in  the  stricteat  sense 
a  rerival  of  Old  Sybaris,  it  waa  not  a  mere  enlai^ement  of 
the  possessions  of  Athens.  It  was  not  a  mere  Athenian 
outpost,  a  kleroucMa  {a  colonia  in  the  Roman  sense)  for  the 
profit  of  Athejiian  citizens.  It  was  to  be  a  colony  in  the 
tnie  Greek  sense,  a  colony  of  which  Athens  should  be  the 
metropolis  and  nothing  more.  But  it  waa  not  to  be  an 
Athenian  colony  in  the  sense  of  admitting  none  but  Athe- 
nians to  a  share  in  the  new  settlement.  Besides  Athenians, 
besides  the  Sybarite  remnant,  besides  the  Aohatans  from 
whose  land  Sybaris  had  first  been  planted,  settlers  from 
Greece  in  general  were  freely  welcomed ',  Hence  disputes 
arose  on  grounds  most  characteristic  of  a  Greek  common- 
wealth. The  Sybarite  settlers,  looking  on  Thourioi  as  a  mere 
continuation  of  Sybaris,  claimed  privileges,  civil  and  reli-°' 
gions,  which  the  citizens  who  came  from  other  places  refused 
to  allow  them  ",  The  quarrel  led  to  bloodshed  and  banish- 
ment ;  the  Sybarite  remnant,  onoe  more  in  exile,  founded  a 
new  settlement  by  the  river  Traeis,  which  was  presently 
swept  away  by  the  Bruttians '.  New  settlers  were  invited ;  T 
the  names  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  the  Thurian  popula- 
tion were  divided  show  its  mingled  character.  One  preserved 
the  memory  either  of  Athens  or  of  the  goddess  of  Athens  * ; 

'  IKodAroi  '^xii.  lo)  DUTka  tbe  apeciul  applicaCtoD  to  Ihe  Felopoanesiuu. 
On  the  Athoniiui  Mlion  of.  Plm.  Per.  iI.Nit.  5.  The  HierSii  of  whom  ho 
tbsic  ipekka  •l>ie<  nut  Appeu  in  DiodOroa. 

*  Diud.  lii,  1 1.     Thej  were  to  h«Te  the  chief  officeH  (rii  ifioXoywraTOt 
ipxiti,  tile  other  out}'  the  amaller  (jii  (friAn'iJ.     Their  wives  were  to 
ucrifiea  firal  wid  then  the  otben.    They  were  to  bare  the  lots  of  land 
TD,   the  othera  those  further  off.     Compue  the  clwma  of  the 

I  Sjraou— n  otizeoa  in  voL  li,  p.  311, 

'  I>b)d.  liL  22.    Cf.  lunb.  ViL  Pjth.  c.  35. 

li.     He  girea  the  lUt.    AtbAnAis comes  in  \^ith  laa,  Eiilhili, 


Thourim. 
Sybarite 


12  THE   WARS  OP   SYRACUSE  AND   ATHENS. 

CHAP.  vni.  but  the  Athenian  element  was  so  small  that  the  metro- 
Apolldn  politan  rights  of  Athens  were  disputed.  The  question  was 
thi^^"^  referred  to  the  god  at  Delphoi,  and  Apolldn,  not  without 
Founder,    practical  wisdom,  declared  Thourioi  to  be  a  colony  of  his 

own  and  himself  to  be  its  only  founder  ^. 

Lftter  We  shall  hear  of  Thourioi  a^in  in  the  course  of  our  Sicilian 

between     story.     The  foundation  of  Apollon  will  appear  as  neither 

Thounoi     ^j^g  constant  friend  nor  the  constant  enemy  of  the  earthly 

Athens,      metropolis  whose  claims  she  had  disowned.     Thourioi,  like 

many  other  cities,  acts  for  or  against  Athens^  according  to 

Settlers  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  within  her  own  walls  ^.     The 

'   successor  of  Sybaris  has  a  further  interest  for  Sicilian 

history  on  account  of  some  men  who  took  a  part  in  the 

Herodotus;  first  settlement  or  joined  it  at  a  later  time.     Herodotus  of 

Halikamassos  was  one  of  the  settlers.      His  sojourn  in  the 

West  gave  him  that  knowledge  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  which 

we  have  owed  so  much  in  earlier  stages  of  our  story  ^.  Had 

he  stayed  for  ever  in  his  Asiatic  birthplace,  we  should  have 

lacked  the  more  part  of  such  knowledge  as  we  have  of  the 

acts   of   Hippokrates  and  6el6n.     A  fellow-settler  of  a 

younger  generation  unites  in  his  birth  and  life  the  story  of 

Lysias ;      Italy^  Sicily^  and  Athens,  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  is  another 

and  a  notable  sign  of  the  heed  which  Perikles  gave  to  the 

affairs  of  Sicily  that  Kephalos^  son  of  Lysanias^  a  wealthy 

Syracusan^  was  his  friend  and  guest^  specially  invited  by 

B.C.  458.     him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Athens  ^.     There  was  bom  his 

and  Ndsidtis.  It  is  just  after  this  that  Dioddros  goes  off  into  his  wild 
translation  of  Chardndas  to  these  times.     See  voL  ii.  pp.  61,  451. 

^  Diod.  xii.  35.    On  the  chronology  see  Appendix  IIL 

«  Thuc.  vii.  33.  5,  57.  II. 

'  The  iUustration  in  iv.  99  would  not  have  come  into  the  head  of  any 
man  save  one  to  whom  southern  Italy  was  very  &miliar.  To  most 
Greeks  the  Attic  comparison  would  surely  have  been  the  dearer. 

*  Plut.  X  Or.  Yit.,  Lysias.  He  came  irrt$vfjii<f,  re  riji  v6k€cjs  Kci  ntpi- 
KXiovs  Tov  Bay0ivirov  vflaokTos  a^rby^  ifUXoy  Svra  leal  i^vov,  vXovt^  Umpipoxw, 
He  came  in  the  archonship  of  PhiloklSs,  that  is  B.  0.  459.  in  H  rivcf, 
iitvtawy  TW¥  XvftaHovaSjVj  ^yiica  {nr6  TiKotyos  krvpayywyTO.    This  last  ia  a 
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son  Lysios,  who,  after  Lis  father's  death,  went,  at  the  age  ci 
of  fifteen  years,  with  his  Syracusan-born  brother  Polem- 
•rchoe,  to  take  a  share  in  the  settlement  of  Thourioi^.  The 
friaidsbi|)  of  Penkl^s  had  not  procured  for  Kephalos  the 
priTilegc  of  Athenian  citizenship^;  why  hie  sons  preferred 
settlement  at  Thoiuioi  to  a  return  to  Syracuse  wc  are  not 
distinctly  told ;  but  we  can  well  believe  that  friendship  for 
Athens  might,  even  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Thourioi, 
abcBidy  tell  against  a  man  at  Syrac^use.  And  Lyaiae  was  bo 
strongly  marked  as  a  friend  of  Athens  that,  after  the  over- 
(•brow  of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse,  he  was  one 
of  three  hundred  citizens  of  Thourioi  who  were  driven  out  o- 
on  a  charge  of  favouring  the  cause  of  the  city  of  his  birth  ^. 
Iie«tored  to  Athens,  he  did  good  service  to  the  common- 
wealth in  her  day  of  need  ;  aud  he  comes  again  within  our 
Sicilian  range  when  he  did  what  Themistoklfe  may  or  may 
not  have  done  before  him,  when  he  called  on  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia  to  show  the  full  hatred  of  freemen 
towards  the  ostentatious  pomp  of  a  Syracusan  tyrant  *. 

In  Lysias  we  see  one  who  was  enabled  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  to  combine  an  Athenian  and  a  S}-racusan 
patriotism.  Another  settler  at  Thourioi  suggests  events  in  Klewi'lri- ' 
which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  are  strangely  brought 
together.  The  Spartan  Kleandridas,  banished  for  taking 
Athenian  bribes,  found  shelter  and  citizenship  among  the  d. 
motley  population  of  Thonrioi  *.     His  son  was  Gylippos, 

nott  luildcky  guenlo  aooount  for  >  Sjrracuun  migraling  to  Atheiu,  %  thiug 
MrUialj  romarlubU  enoii(tli. 

'  Plot.  n.  ■.  Bud  IHoiijno*,  Ljnai,  I.  He  wiu  bom  in  the  iirchaniiLip 
otPliiIokl««(Plut.  n.*.).  >D'l  went  to  Tbonrioi  nt  the  age  of  fifteen,  which 
Menu  la  fix  tbe  •vtUement  to  the  year  443. 

*  Him  sfipean  from  the  propoeal  to  gruii  the  citiieiuhip  to  Lytiias  Rfl:er 
tba  drinog  nut  of  the  Hurt;.  Plut-  u. ».  But  both  Plutnroli  and  DtonjsioB 
■iUiim  to  KephaliM  keeping;  the  beat  eoriipnny  in  A.thcna. 

'  Pint,  a.!.:  olnaeiii  dTTuoinv. 

*  Diod.  liT.  109.    We  ihkll  ooinu  to  this  Utor  on. 

*  Uneydide*  C^i.  '04.  »)  (peaks  of  tbe  ro\iT([a  of  Kleaudridu  at 
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HAP.  \-iii.  for  ever  gknas  as  die  ddiTcrer  of  Syiaciise  frun  Athe- 
nian inruan,  but  not  wboUr  free  from  tbe  same  weak- 
ness as  hk  father  \  And  Kkandridaa  too  had  m  share 
in  a  settlement  which  went  in  the  teeth  of  those  ancient 
rights  of  Athens  on  Italian  soil  which  had  been  asserted 
by  Themistokles.  After  the  STbarite  element  had  vanished 
from  ThoQiioiy  there  was  no  IcHiger  any  ground  for  hatred 
betweoi  Thoniioi  and  Kzoton :  hot  a  new  enemy  was 
found  at  Taras.  Some  have  thought  that  the  enmity  arose 
out  of  claims  on  the  part  of  Thoorioi  to  the  Athenian 

Una  and    heritage  at  Siris*.    In  any  case  wars  were  waged^  and 

peace  was  made  between  the  two  cities:    Thoorioi  and 

1.43.  *  .  . 

Taras  united  in  a  joint  settlement  of  Siris,  in  which  the 
Laoedsemonian   Kleandridas  had  a  share^  and   in   which 
the  rank  of  metropolis  was  assigned  to  LaeedsBmonian 
f 52.  Taras  \    A  few  years  later,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  events 

to  which  we  are  now  coming,  Siris  sank  to  be  the  haven 
of  a  new  inland  city,  the  new  Tarantine  H6rakleia|  the 
common  meeting-place  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  ^. 
Diotimofl  One  instance  more  of  Athenian  interference  in  the  West 
at  Nea-  -^  uncertain  in  date  and  strange  in  its  own  nature.  At 
some  time  or  other,  the  Athenian  general  Diotimos,  most 
likely  the  same  of  whom  we  shall  presently  hear,  made  his 
way  to  the  Campanian  Neapolis,  and  there  set  up  a  torch- 
race  after  the  Athenian  &shion.  And  his  visit  is  said  to 
have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  a  war  in  Sicily,  at 

Thourioi.  His  taking  of  bribes  comes  out  in  Plutarch,  Per.  22  ;  Nik.  28. 
B<>th  come  in  Diod.  xiii.  106,  wbo  calls  him  Kleardhos. 

»  Diod.  xiii.  106. 

'  Busolt,  ii.  59a. 

>  Diod.  xii.  33.  Strabo  (vi.  i.  14)  records  the  share  of  Kleandridas  In 
the  war,  and  the  terms  of  peace;  »€pJ  riji  2€i/hti«os  trvfifiifpm  md  mmm- 
KTJacu  fily  /tcwkS.  tV  5*  Avoimay  /eXtjOrivcu  Tapaarrivvw,  Ckmipare  the  azraiige- 
incnts  about  Kym6  and  Naxos,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

*  Strabo,  u.  s,  Diod.  xii.  36.  Strabo  afterwards  (vi.  3.  4)  speaks  of 
T^r  KOivifv  'EXA^tw  rwr  ravry  my^yvpiv,  Ijv  $^  ^p  kv  'HpacXcif  ovrrcAffcr 
riji  Taparrirtif.    Alexander  of  Epeixos  tried  to  move  it  to  Thooiica. 
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vdtow  date  vto  have  to  guese,  as  well  as  at  tlie  disputants  c: 
engsgi>(l.  It  hae  been  noticed  that  coins  of  Neapolia  show 
the  head  of  the  goddesB  o£  Athens  in  a  specially  Attic 
Eashion,  and  some  have  even  inferred  an  Athenian  settle- 
ment at  Neapolie  •.  It  is  perhaps  safer  to  leave  the  story 
without  date  or  detail,  as  in  any  case  another  instance  of 
Atheoian  action  in  the  West. 


In   all  these  ways  we  Bee  signs  that  Athens  was,  forDceigiiBrfl 
many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  (hg  wiM 
looking   to  the  West,  to  Italy  and  Sieily,  as  a  field  of 
Athenian  action,  a  field  where  as  yet  political  influence 
only  was  looked  for,  but  where  political  influence  might 
easily  grow  into  direct  dominion.     It  is  hard  to  say  exactly 
what  Athenian  objects  were  at  this  stage ;    our  pictures  of 
them  are  statements  coming  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Athenian   invasion.      They  are   most   likely  exaggerated 
statements,  statements  perhaps  exaggerated  for  the  special 
purposes  of  Alkibiades.     Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
the  thoughts  of  that  later  time  should  be  carried  back  to  an 
earlier  stage.     In  the  days  of  the  great  invasion,  a  spokes-  uid  in 
man  of  the  invaders,  speaking  to  a  Sikeliot  audience,  could      .     ^ ', 

'     c  rr:  I  —  oontrast  of 

contrast  the  East  and  the  West,  the  East  where  the  in-  tiominion 
tercsta  of  Athens  led  her  to  seek  for  actual  dominion,  flucnce. 
and  the  West,  where  the  same  interests  led  her  to  seek 
only  for  alliances  and  influence".  All  that  we  know  of 
Athenian  action  in  the  West,  as  long  at  least  as  Periklf-s 
guided  the  counsels  of  Athens,  falls  in  with  this  view, 
Athens  had  gained  so  ill  a  name  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
iDdependeuce  of  Greek  cities  in  Old  Greece  and  in  Asia 
that  it  might  well  suit  her  objects  to  show  herself  in 
another  character  in  the  West.  There  she  might  take  her 
place  as  tlie  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  as 
the  promoter  of  Panhellenic  interests  by  the  foundation  of 


■  8««  Appendix  in. 


i.  ai-87. 
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CHAP.  vni.  a  Panhellenic  settlement  like  that  of  Thourioi.    We  must 
AthenUn    further   remember  that  Athens  had  a  busy  trade  with 
the  West.   Italy  and  Sicily  and  with  lands  beyond  Italy  and  Sicily'. 
We  have  seen  how  fully  the  good  things  of  Sicily  and  of 
more  distant  lands  were  appreciated  at  Athens  ^.     When 
a  list  is  g^ven  of  the  lands  whose  fruits  were  brought  te 
her  as  the  harvest  of  her  widespread  sea&ring  powrar, 
Sicily  and   Italy  come   at   the   head^      How  soon  she 
b^;an  to  look  for  influence^  for  dominion,  for  anjrthing 
else,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Orecian.  world,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  European  world,  it  might  be  hard  to  say. 
Feriplou*   But  it  was  hardly  a  motive  of  pure  science,  it  must  have 
indn.  been   some  thought  either  of  Athenian  commerce  or  of 

Athenian  dominion,  which  in  these  days  led  Euktem6n, 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  colonist  of  Amphipolis,  to  draw  up 
a  Periplous  of  the  western  seas,  which  was  found  useful  by 
Athenian  inquirers  in  much  later  ages^  So  to  do  seems  to  be  a 
Cartilage,  kind  of  intrusion  on  the  special  domain  of  Carthi^e.  Punic 
explorers  and  conquerors  were,  at  this  very  time,  setting 
down  the  results  of  their  researches  and  victories.  Al- 
lusions in  Athenian  comedy  show  that,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Athens  had  already  taken  Car- 
thage within  her  range  of  thought  and  outlook.   The  views 

'  This  is  fully  drawn  out  by  H.  Droysen,  Athen  und  der  Weeten,  40 
et  seqq. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

'  In  that  ^ABrp^cdcav  UoXtrtia  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  Xenophdn 
we  read  at  ii.  7 ;  8(d  rijv  dpxhv  rrji  BaXj&Trrii  vparrov  fi^v  rpSrovs  cvwx'*^ 
i^ivpov,  Im/uaydfAtvoi  dWr/Xoir  Koi  6  rt  h  ZucA/f  iJ8u  1j  h  'IraXiq.  i)  Iv 
Kvirpq/  fj  iy  Alyvjrrqj  fj  iy  AvS/^  ^  kv  ry  Il6yr^  1j  ly  UtXovSyytfffqt  fj  SX\c$l  vov, 
ravra  vAyra  els  tv  -fjOpolffOrj  did  lifv  dpx^iy  rrji  OaXdrrrfs.  And  in  Aristophante, 
Wasps,  700,  the  subjects  of  Athens  are  said  to  reach  dir6  rod  lHyrov 
fi^Xpi  ISapSovs. 

*  On  this  Eukt6m6n  see  MUllenhoff,  Deutsche  Alterthumskunde,  i.  77. 
203  et  seqq.  His  survey  is  made  use  of  by  Festus  Avienus,  who  calls 
him  both  "  Atheniensis  "  and  "  Amphipolis  urbis  incola.**  It  was  only 
between  B.  0.  437  and  434  that  those  two  descriptions  would  suit  the  same 
man. 
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on  Carthage  and  beyond  Carthage  which  Alkibiades  at-  chip,  vm 
tribntes  to  his  countrymen,  if  they  ever  were  really  enter- 
tained, cannot  have  been  eat«rtained  bo  early.     The  notion 
(if  sending  a  hundred  triremes  to  Carthage  was  £ully  as 
wild  as  the  notion  of  Demos  sitting  to  judge  caui^es  at 
Ekbatana '.    But  the  comic  mention  of  such  a  thing  shows  Witneu 
tliat,  as  the  Median  wars  had  made  the  name  of  Ekbatana  .,haD«8.       ' 
iamiliar  at  Athens,  so  something  had  made  the  name  of 
Carthage  familiar  also.     There  could  have  been  no  point 
in  describing  a  succcstiful  demagogue  as  casting  one  eye 
towards  Karia  and  another  towards  Carthage  %  unless  Car- 
thage was  well  within  the  range  of  Athenian  political  vision, 
as  Kana  had  long  been. 

Any  general  view  of  the  position  of  Carthage  during  the  IiwetioB  ttM 
central  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  will  be  best  in  sicilj? 
kept  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  Carthaginian  action  in 
Sicily  begins  again.     As  yet  the  position  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily  is  a  negative  one.    She  does  nothing,  and  we  wonder 
that  she  docs  nothing.    We  have  already  wondered  that  she 
did  nothing  during  that  mysterious  war  in  Western  Sicily, 
whatever  was  its  nature,  which  has  caused  us  no   small 
searching  of  heart  ^.     We  may  wonder  now  and  hereafter 
why  she  did  nothing  when  Athens  was  again  busy  in  Sicilian 
aSairs,   above  all  when  she  came  bo  near  to  the  special 
Phoenician  land  aa  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  Segesta 
and  Selinous.     The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of  Hw  o«u- 
Carthage  in  her  own  continent.     When  she  had  recovered  xtn^^ 
from  the  blow  dealt  to  her  by  Gcl6n,  she  had  enough  to  do 
in   strengthening  her  dominion  in  Africa  and  in  making 
changes  in  her  own  constitution*.     In  Sicily  her  position 
must  have  been  well  known.     Men  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  power  which  had  been  so  dangerous  before  waa 

■  Anal.  Kn'ighU,  1085 ;  x^'  V  '*  'Exflardi'sii  imiau^,  kilx«r  Mmara. 
*  See  Appendix  IL  '  See  to),  ii.  ]>p.  33S,  549. 

<  .Sm  UdUef,  G.  K,  i.  324.     We  1111111  come  to  thii  agnin. 
VOL.  tit.  C 
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CHAP.  vm.  likely  some  day  to  be  dangerous  again.  But  it  was  felt 
that  for  the  time  no  hostile  action  on  the  port  of  the 
old  enemy  was  likely;  even  an  alliance  between  Carthage 
and  Syracuse  against  Athens  was  looked  on  as  a  possible 
thing  ^.  At  the  greater  distance  of  Athens  the  seeming 
inaction  of  Carthage  may  well  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
sign  of  weakness;  it  may  have  suggested  the  thought 
that^  if  not  Athenian  dominion^  at  least  Athenian  influ- 
ence, might  make  its  way  into  a  third  continent. 

Approach       While  Athens  was  thus  in  many  ways  looking  westward, 
Pelopon-     other  causes  in  Old  Greece  were  busily  working  towards 
nedan  war.  ^j^^  \yre8i^}^  of  that  Truce  for  Thirty  Years  which  had  made 
Athens  and  Sparta  no  longer  open  enemies.     The  causes 
were  in  the  nature  of  things;   the  occasions  only  were 
needed.     At  last  two  occasions  came  which  led  to  the 
general  war  which  tore  the  Oreek  world  in  pieces^  and  in 
which  Sicily^  and  above  all  Syracuse,  had  so  memorable 
a   share.      In    both  of  those  occasions    Syracuse   must 
have  taken  a  certain  interest;    one  of  them  touched  all 
Atheni       Greek  Italy  and  Sicily  very  nearly.    The  causes  of  the 
colonioB  of  "VTar  lay  deeper ;   its  occasions  were  the  dealings^  dealings 
Connth;     ^£    QppQgi^    kinds,    between    Athens   and  two    of    the 
colonies  of  Corinth.     The  one  settlement  of  Corinth  to- 
wards the  East  does  not  inmiediately  concern  our  story; 
but  a  Syracusan  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  city  of 
Bellerophontes  ^  must  have  felt  at  least  a  sentimental 
interest  in  aught  that  touched  any  one  of  the  sisters  of 
^Potidaia ;    Syracuse.     And  to  the  student  of  Greek  politics,  specially 
to  the  student  of  the  relations  of  dependencies,  there  is 
something  especially  attractive  in  the  position  of  Potidaia^ 
dependent  at  once  on  Athens  and  on  Corinth,  a  tributary 
ally  of  Athens,  but  at  the  same  time  receiving  yearly 

*  Thuc.  vi.  34.  2.  •  See  vol.  L  p.  334. 
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m^stTatcs  Bent  out  from  Corinth '.  With  the  twin- 1 
sist«r  of  Syracuse,  the  daughter  whom  the  common  parent 
deemed  so  ondutiful,  the  case  was  otherwise.  Korkyra  : 
kept  the  path  from  Athena,  from  Old  Greece  in  general, 
to  Italy  and  Sicily.  And  a  time  presently  came  when  i 
Korkyra  herself  found  it  expedient  to  enlarge  on  tliat  fact ! 
before  an  Athenian  useembly,  to  point  out  how  she  could 
hinder  either  a  Sicilian  or  Italian  fleet  from  coming  to  the 
help  of  PeloponnesoB  or  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  going 
to  help  or  to  invade  any  part  of  Italy  or  Sicily  ".  And 
wh<!n  Athens  comes  to  her  decision  to  give  such  help  to 
Korkyra  ae  may  at  least  eave  her  from  destruction,  it  is 
the  position  ot  the  island  with  regard  to  Italy  and  Sicily 
which  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  prevailing 
motives '. 

The  first  formal  act,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  which  Athens  ' 
entered  into  any  direct  relations  with  the  Greeks  of  SioUy  , 
was  when  she  contracted  those  alliances  with  the  Chalkidian  Khteion  J 
cities  of  Rhegion  and  Leontinoi  to  which  a  slight  reference  U 
has  been  already  madc^.  They  were  concluded  on  the 
same  day  in  a  memorable  year.  Two  years  earlier  Corinth  V 
and  Korkyra  had  come  to  open  warfare  about  the  affairs  q 
of  Epidamnos,  the  colony  on  the  Illyrian  coast  which  had  ™ 

'  Thuc.  i.  56.  ».  The  Potidaiila  are  KopaBiar  ivoiiKu,  Jaurw*  ['Aei]fa(»*] 
U  limiax"  ^peu  itroTiKtii,  The  AtLeaiani  l>idthem  toiiiti  JmSijfiKnfryofi! 
tniimtr  tal  tA  l.iHrif  fti)  HxiuBtu  «t(  icard  {rot  Imurroi  KopiySioi  («>iii(»>. 
Thk  donbU  dependenoj  on  two  ttates  not  holiling  in  conrfominium  is  very 
nnurkftble.  TliedepoDilenceorFiitiditia  on  Corinth  no  donbt  came  Erom  il« 
baim;  *  fbanilktion  of  Peri&ndrDB,    Nio.  Dam.  vii.  Go. 

*  TI10C.  i.  36.  1 :  T^i  T«  fifi  7Ta*ios  ml  2i*(Aiai  mAfii  inpriirXop  miTai, 

*  lb,  44.  3  :  ilia  *i  tS«  'I'oXiai  nai  SiiciAfai  koASi  iijaii/iro  afrrofj  ^  i^not 
ht»piw\^  miaSai.  With  Thucjdidaa  this  u  only  one  Dsotiva  among  iieTeral. 
IHnd6n>*,  ntrerring  to  the  mttter  nut  of  pUce  (xii.  £4\  »;«  tbat  tbey 
OonelDdad  the  iJUMoe  wholly  2<d  ri  T>ir  Klprvpar  tUfrviit  KtiaOai  »pSt 
T4r«li  ZiMAi'av  w^vr.     See  Appendix  IV. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

C  a 
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B.C.  433. 
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CHAP.  vni.  been  planted  when  Periandros  was  lord  both  of  Corinth  and 
Epidam-  q£  Korkyra^.  By  a  strange  turning  about  of  political  parties^ 
B<^* 435-  democratic  Korkyra  appears  as  taking  up  the  cause  of 
^^^  banished  Epidamnian  oligarchs^  while  aristocratic  Corinth 

gives  her  support  to  the  Epidamnian  commons  ^.  Korkyra  is 
for  a  while  victorious ;  she  compels  Epidamnos  to  receive 
the  exiles  ^ ;  but,  after  a  year  and  more  of  preparation  *, 
Corinth  is  found  so  strong  and  threatening  that  Korkyra  has 
to  seek  for  help,  and  determines  to  seek  for  it  at  Athens. 
Korky-  Then  come  those  memorable  pleadings  of  Korkyraian  and 
cation  to  Corinthian  orators  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  which  are 
so  instructive,  not  only  as  a  piece  of  the  narrative  his- 
tory of  Greece,  but  as  throwing  such  light  on  the  relations 
of  metropolis  and  colony  ^.  They  concern  us  most  of  all 
from  the  way  in  which  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  relations  are 

^  Thuo.  i.  24.  The  explAHAtion  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  Epidamnos  to 
both  Korkyra  and  Ck)rinth,  which  are  puzzling,  even  as  stated  by  Thacydides, 
beoomei  a  little  clearer  by  the  light  of  the  account  of  Kypselid  oolonizatioii 
given  by  Nikolaos  of  Damascus  (see  Additions  and  Corrections,  voL  i.  p. 
xxziii).  Even  Dioddros  does  not  put  it  badly  when  he  says  (xit.  30)  Avotxoi 
{nrdpxovrts  Ktpievpalcay  KoJt  KopivBictv,  But  his  account  of  the  matter  (zii. 
30-33)  is,  as  so  often,  confused  in  its  chronology.  Cf.  the  quanel  about 
Leukas  in  Plut.  Them.  i.  24.    See  above,  p.  9. 

«  Thuc.  i.  24-35.  »  lb.  39. 

*  lb.  31.  I ;  T^K  8*  kvtavrhv  wdyra  rhw  furd  r^  pov/taxlcty  /ra}  rbr 
tartpoy  ol  KopivBtoi  dpyii  ipipovrts  rbv  vp6s  Ktpmfpaiovs  w6\t/Aoy  iMnmiT- 
yowrOf  H.r^, 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  340.  The  Korkyraians  in  Thucydides  (i.  34.  i)  set  forth  the 
general  law  of  Greek  settlements;  wcura  dwotxia  cS  fiiv  wAtrxov^ra  n/iq,  r^  /o^ 
TpSwokiVf  dZiHovfUtnj  dl  dXXorfuovrai*  ob  ydip  M  r^  SovAoc  dAX*  M  r{)  Sfuioi 
roTf  \€ivofiivois  tlvm  kmifjoroirrai.  The  Corinthian  answer  (i.  38. 1 )  runs  thus ; 
dwoucoi  6vr€t  dtptffrafft  re  Hid  mvrds  ira2  yvy  roXcftovcri,  kiyoyrts  drs  otg 
kwl  rfy  Mutm  9&ax^^  hcir€fup$€trfaay.  ^fifis  8i  oH*  airroi  <paiuv  M  r$  hwh 
roi/rmv  {ffipl(€<r0ai  /raroiivi(rai,  AW'  M  r^  ^yt/Aovts  re  clvax  mi  rd 
cZiVt^ra  0avfi6(€a0ai.  al  youv  dkKm  dnoiiclat  TipMaiv  inias  leat /Adkitrra 
{fv6  dvoiteeay  artpyofuOa,  Much  here  turns  on  the  word  €lic6ra.  Corinth 
might  claim  rd  tUAra  Oavfi&ffaOtu  even  by  independent  Syracuse,  and 
Syracuse  would  not  have  denied  the  claim.  But  the  €U6ra  which 
Corinth  demanded  of  Korkyra  included  ifyipuovia.  That  is,  Cozinth  claimed 
to  put  Korkyra — revolted  Korkyra,  she  would  say — on  the  same  level  as 
tho  dependent  colonies  founded  by  the  Kypselids.    See  voL  L  p.  3a. 
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put  fbitii  »  motives  which  are  specially  likrfy  to  guide  the  m^.  nn. 
ieeimaa  of  the  Athenian  people.     It  wems  to  haTg  been  Poikj  of 
the  fwrtr  of  mo<]epti<m  led  by  Periklfs  which  ponght  to  oie  t»n  ' 
eeean  the  friendship  of  so  valnable  an  ally  as  Korkyra  with-  ^*"  ""'  • 
oat  breakinif  the  peace  with  Corinth  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Peloponnesian  alUance  *.     Ten  shij»  only  were  sent, 
not  to  make  war  on  Corinth,  but  to  defend  Korkj-ra,  a  city 
friendly  to  Athens,  in  case  of  Corinthian  attack '.    A  change  Sending 
of  feeling  roust  have  followed  very  eoon  ;   after  not  many  i^en". 

dan  twentv  ships  more  were  sent  forth,  which  turned  the  ''"P"  ■  , 

(wptemtwr.  A 
scale  for  Korkyra,  and  saved  her  from  more  thorough  over- 
throw at  Syhota  ■"'.    The  tmce  was  still  not  to  be  broken ;  but  BMtl*  »f 
the  commanders  of  the  second  expedition  bad  lees  scniplcs 
than  those  of  the  first.     On  the  first  day  the  ten  Athenian 
ships  kept  themselves  from  actively  mingling  in  the  battle, 
till  the  sight  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies  proved  too  strong 
for  obedience  to  irksome  orders.     On  the  second  day  the  W»r  in 
whole  body  of  thirty  joined  in  vainly  offering  battle  to  ^^  n^,. 
the  navy  of  Corinth.     A  time  of  action  in  Thrace,  a  long  *'*''""*  i 
time  of  negotiation,  followed  before  the  great  war  actually 
b^an*;  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  keep  the  peace 
after   Athenians  and  Corinthians   had   met   in  arms  off 
Sybota. 

It  is  impoeeible  to  say  with  certainty  what  was  the  esact  Tre^tie* 
connexion  between  these  events  and  the  conclusion  of  the  gi„n  and 
Athenian  alhances  with  Rhfgion  and  Leontinoi.     But  they  I^"''"'^ 
come  very  close  together  in  order  of  time ;    both  come 
within  the  official  year  of  the  archon  Apseudes;  and  it  is  433-43»- 
hard  to  believe  that  they  were  not  closely  connected  as  a 
matter  of  cause  and  effect.     One  is  tempted  to  think  that 

■  See  Ap[>«ntlii  III. 

*  It  WM  not  to  bs  ffufitiaxEa,  but  twtiiaxia.     See  Thao.  i.  44.  1. 

'  TIkm.  i-  S*  *■  S**  Appendii  II.  Cf.  Diod.  ni.  33,  who  luu  an  alto- 
gcthar  wnog  arahon,  NansiinacLDg,  made  aeeiiiiiigly  out  of  Lffituachoi  in 
416-431. 

•  Appendix  III. 
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•;t..^,  nr.  t&e  ftate  Cff  tloi^e^  in  Italv  and  SidiT  vas  lending  the 

Chalkadisuk  chia  there  to  nsk  for  Athenian  help,  while  in 

Ifiahr  it  wa«  MKo  that  Athens  might  have  been  inriined 

>wi>utffirt»  V>  itep  in  even  without  anj  such  pnTer.     As  £u-  as  we 

«cTji^^  <aA  maim  f/at  from  a  veij  oonfosed  cfaionoiogT,  it  mnst 

fadire  been  aboot  this  time  that  Athenian  infloence  was 

weakened  at  Thowioi,  that  the  ccdonj  djylaiined  the  me- 

tropCflit^  and  went  into  partnership  with  Laoedjemonian 

Taias '.    These  things  might  wdl  cause  ahum  at  Bhegion, 

and  the  threatening  action  of  Sjiaeiise  mi^t  wdl  canse 

akrm  at   Leontinoi.      Thus  much  we  mar  saCdy  say, 

t^mmtwm  thf/oiA  we  hare  no  further  details  as  ret.     The  moment 

«'fii«a«fMi  when  Athens  entered  into  relaticnis  with  Korkrra  mi^t 

^^.  well  be  thoogfat  a  favoiuable  one  at  Bh^^n  and  Leon- 

tinoi  for  pleading  the  Chalkidian  canse  at  Athens,  and 

the  line  of  argoment  employed  by  the  Korl^raian  orator 

roi|^t  suggest  that  the  pleadings  of  Challddians  and  Kor- 

kymians  were  to  some  extent  made  in  concert.    We  might 

eren  fancy  that  it  was  the  same  party^  the  pnrty  of  more 

vigonms   action    in    the  West   than  Perikles   approved, 

which  procured  both  the  sending  of  the  second  fleet  to 

Korkyra  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  with  Bhegi<ni 

and  LeontinoL 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  do  not  go  beyond  guess-work. 

What  we  know  is  that  treaties  of  alliance  were,  within 

this  same  year,  concluded  between  Athens  and  the  two 

in»MnffUr   Chalkidian  cities.     The  two  treaties  were  quite  distinct, 

ir«sii«i.      and  neither  contains  any  reference  to  the  other  ^.     The 

formal  grounds  of  alliance  with  Bhegion  and  with  Leon- 

tinoi  were  most  likely  quite  different.     Leontinoi  doubtless 

asked  to  be  defended  against  Syracuse ;  the  alliance  with 

Ilh^gion  was  likely  to  have  some  reference  to  the  affairs 

'llieir  con-  of  Thourioi.     But  that  the  two  treaties  were  closely  con- 

*  Diod.  zii.  33,  36  ;  Strabo,  vi.  i.  14.    The  dates  are  very  bard. 
'  Uiokf,  56,  57.    See  Appendix  III. 
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nected  in  policy,  that   they  formed  part  of  one  general  c: 
scheme,  is  shown  by  their  being  voted  on  the  same  day, 
uid   voted  on  the  motion  of  the  same  speaker.      Their  Tlieir 
mover  Kallias  can  hardly  have  been  either  of  those  well-  KiilSIii,  I 
known  bearers  of  that  name  who  belonged  to  the  sacred 
and  wealthy  house  in  which  it  alternated  with  Hipponikos. 
There  were  others  of  the  name  at  Athens ;    one  of  thera 
playE  a  part  as  a  general  and  dies  before  FotidaJa  ^.     But 
we  can  only  record  our  fai:te,  and  wish  in  vain  that  our 
immortal   guide  had   deigned  to   report  the   speeches  of 
Rh%ines  and  Leontines  as  well  as  those  of  Corinthians 
and  Korkyraians, 

It  may  have  been  owing  to  some  Suctuation  in  Athe-  No  Athe- 
nian policy,  it  may  have  been  simply  owing  to  the  busy  JlJ^io^y!'" 
occnpation  of  the  Athenian  arms  elsewhere,  that  the  value  433-4'7' 
of   Korkjrra  in  hindering  Sikeliot  fleets  from  sailing  to 
Peloponnesos,  or  in  hindering  Sikeliot  fleets  from  sailing  to 
Sicily,  was  not  openly  put  to  the  test  till  six  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the   treaties,  till  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Perikles.     And  it  was  then  only  in  answer  to 
a  second  and  specially  urgent  appeal  from  both  Rhegion 
and  Leontinoi.     Yet  the  alliance  of  Korkyra  and  Athens 
may  have  indirectly  worked  for  Athens  in  those  regions. 
Onr  next  notice  of  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  affairs  in  relation  to 
the  great  war  comes  from  the  other  side  at  a  stage  some- 
what later  than  the  Athenian  treaties.     At  the  very  be-  Pelopon- 
ginning  of  the  war,  after  Plataia  had  been  attacked  but  ,aaada  on 
before  Attica  had  been  invaded,  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  f'^^  ""* 
determined  to  form  a  mighty  fleet  of  five  hundred  ships.  43i- 
To  that  fleet  those  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  which  took 
the  Laoedsmonian  side  were  bidden  to  contribute  ships  each 
in  its  measore,  and  moreover  to  pay  a  fixed  contribution 


*  TUno.  [.  63.  3.    See  Appendix  II. 
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CHAP.  vm.  in  mofiey  ^.  This  cxder,  for  it  distincfly  takes  the  dnpe 
of  an  order^  is  somewhat  startling.  It  implies  that  there 
were  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  cities  which  did  not  take  the 
Lacedemonian  side,  and  it  farther  implies  that  those  whidi 
did  were  boond  to  obey  requisitions  firmn  the  Pdopmmi 


BelatioDB  alliance.     Bat  nothine:  that  we   have  hitherto  heard  of 

fSSkithoiM  ^^^  ^^  ^  suggested  the  thought  that  any  Dorian  city  of 

j^^  Italy  or  SicUy  was  bound  to  any  city  of  OH  Greece  by 

Pdopoo-  any  tie  stronger  than  those  colonial  ties  whidi  aasoredly 


bound  Syracuse  to  Corinth,  and  which  may  have  bound 
Selinous  to  the  elder  M^^ara.     Such  relations  established 
no  political  bond  between  the  colony  and  the  political  allies 
Bjncaae     of  ihe  metropolis.      Syracuse  might  conceivably  be  ap- 
other         pealed  to  to  step  in  among  the  members  of  the  common 
^^^^^  household,  to   help  to  chastise  rebellious  Korkyra  or  to 
deliver  threatened  Potidaia.     But,  beyond  any  vague  senti- 
ment of  common  Dorian  origin,  Syracuse  had  no  tie  to 
Sparta,  and,  apart  from  the  grievances  of  Corinth,  she  had 
no  known  ground  of  quarrel  with  Athens.    And  it  is  hard 
to  see  any  special  ground  on  which  any  of  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Sicily  could  be  expected  to  come  forward  zealously 
with  contingents  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  or  with  gifts 
Poffible     of  money  for  the  Peloponnesian  hoard.     Yet  the  words  of 
negoiU-      ^^®  history  in  more  than  one  place  seem  to  imply  the 
^'^""•'         existence  of  some  relation  by  treaty  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesian alliance  and  some  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.     It 
may  be  then  that,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Leontinoi  and  the  Theban  attack  on 
Plataia,  Corinth  bad  been  busy  with  diplomacy  at  Syra- 
cuse and   other   Sikeliot  and  Italiot  cities.     It  may  be 
that   Sikeliot    help   was    talked    of,   but    that    Korkyra 
blocked  the  way,  or  that  it  was   expedient  to  say  that 
she  did  so. 

The  orders  sent  from  PeloponnSsos  to  the  Dorian  cities 

'  See  Appendix  lY. 
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rf  Sicily  bade  tbem  to  get  their  fleet  ready,  but  meanwhile 
to  do  no  open  act  of  hostility  towards  Athens.  Till  the 
Dew  diipB  were  ready  for  action,  they  were  to  observe  to- 

'l  wards  her  the  usual  practice  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 
A  single  Athenian  ship  of  war  was  to  be  received  into  any 
Sikeliot  haven ;  a  greater  number  was  to  be  refused  ad- 
mittance ',  MTiether  any  ships  were  really  begun  or  not 
is  not  clear;  certainly  none  were  sent,  at  this  stage  of 
the  long  war,  to  any  Peloponneaian  muster.  Four  years 
passed,  taking  in  some  of  the  most  etirnug  scenes  of  the 
long  struggle,  without  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  having  any 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter^.  Athens  was  smitten  by  the 
plague  and  lost  her  leader  in  Periklfis — Plataia  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Sparta — Mitylene  revolted  against  Athens 
and  wafi  won  back  again — before  we  hear  of  a  blow  being 
rtrack  in  Sicily  or  from  Sicily. 

When  our  first  mention  of  Sicilian  affairs  comes,  it 
is  at  a  striking  moment.     Thucydides  has  just  recorded 

■  tllMmlnknms  of  Korkyra,  he  has  made  his  deep  com- 
ind  on  all  revolutions  *,  when  he  again 
further    to    the    west,   and   records  the 

r  fint  ftppeai&nee  of  Attic  triremes  off  Sicilian  shores.  As 
yet  8j.-ra<?use  had  sent  ho  help  to  Corinth ;  Leontinoi 
had  received  no  help  from  Athens.  It  is  at  this  moment 
that  we  first  hear  of  a  war  between  Syracuse  and  Leon- 
tinoi • ;  we  do  not  distinctly  know  whether  its  begin- 
ning was   at  this   time.      It   may   have  b^un,  it  may 

'  ThtM.  ii.  J.  i;  ri  i£Ua  ^ou^'iCutToi  Moi  'ASijraievt  Hfjt*'/'^''"'  *"♦  "f* 

•  TbuBjdida  njt  thii  in  ■□  many  sfoj-di  (iii.  86.  3).     The  Dorikn  dtiem 

or  Sicaly   wpdv  tiji'  Tttiv  AantitUfAafivr  tA  vpojrov  Apj^ofUfov  roS  voXifiov 

(ifWMXloi-  jTrixftjO",  PUflivTOi    fUKBoA.f^pjadc    y: 

•  Tb.  iil.  Sj-85. 

•  lb.  S6.  I  :  Xvfaji6aiOi  to)  AiwnVoi  ji  iriAt/KW  (U>.ii».iHt  iiaSSiirairar.  So 
DwiLltii.  S3  ;  MotTiyoi,  XaXmiiBii'  ;i)v  umi  dwoiiiiH,air(-iiviii  B)  'AdTfyaleir, 
Itvjpm  ft»J  itfamam  *eA<>iw/urai.    Thuoydidet  gives  no  ceMoE  ;  Wo- 

iBplj  (uggHiU  one. 


War  of 
byrauMB 
kod  Loon-  4 
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p.  viii.  have  been  merely  thraLtening^  at  tlie  time  of  the  allianoe 
between  Athens  and  LeontinoL  At  any  rate  it  wua  going 
on  now ;  the  share  of  Sicily  in  the  general  war&re  of  Hdlas 
HH  yot  t<x>k  the  shape,  not  of  help  given  by  Sikeliot  citiea 
to  oities  in  Old  Greece  or  by  cities  in  Old  Oieece  to  Sikeliot 
rit  ies,  but  of  warfare  among  the  Sikeliot  cities  themselves. 
])ut  the  lesser  strife  was  part  of  the  greater.  Syracusans 
did  not  go  forth  against  Ionian  neighbours  without  feeling 
that  they  were  taking  part  in  the  great  eveut  of  their 
time,  and  the  weaker  Ionian  alliance  in  Sicily  deemed  the 
Dorian  aggression  to  be  ground  for  calling  with  renewed 
urgency  for  help  at  the  hands  of  the  ally  of  Leontinoi,  the 
greatest  of  Ionian  cities. 

■  on  The  quanvl  between  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi  divided 
all  Greek  Sicily  and  spread  into  Italy.  The  line  of 
cleavage  was  nearly  according  to  race.  All  the  Dorian 
cities  of  the  island,  save  Kamarina  and  AkragaSi  took 
the  part  of  Syracuse^.  For  Kamarina  to  join  the  Sy- 
racusan  alliance  would  have  been  almost  like  Korkyra 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  Corinth.  She  parted  from 
her  fellows,  and  took  the  side  of  Leontinoi.  But  Do- 
rian feeling  must  have  been  strong  indeed  if  it  could  lead 
Akragas  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  of  which  Syra- 
cuse was  the  head.     Most  likely,  as  at  a  lat^  time,  she 

mt/t    stood  aloof  in  sullen  neutrality^.    And  along  with  the 

'1,^.  Dorian  Sikeliots  was  ranged  one  Italiot  city  which  had 
not  forgotten  how  much  she  had  once  owed  to  a  Syia- 
cusan  deliverer^.  For  Lokroi  to  take  one  side  might  of 
itself  have  been  reason  enough  for  Rhegion  to  take  the 
other.  But  Rhegion  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  Leon- 
tinoi. Both  cities  were  of  Chalkidian  origin;  both  were, 
in  name  at  least,  allies  of  Athens.     The  Leontine  side  was 

*  Thac.  iii.  86.  3  ;  rots  91  Ato^riyois  al  IoXmiHunu  v6\tts  ni  Kofaipam, 

*  lb.  vii.  46.  I,  50.  I,  58.  I.    Cf.  Colambft,  p.  78. 

*  lb.  iii.  86.  3 ;  rijt  91  'IraXlas  Aoitpol  ftlr  XvpOMoviom  )<rar,  'Pi^ydRM  9i 
Hard  rd  (vYfwh  A^orriycav, 
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dearly  hy  far  the  weaker.  It  is  not  eai^  to  see  what  ohap.  vni. 
Sikeliot  allies  Leontinoi  can  have  had  besides  Katane, 
Naxo0^  and  Kamarina.  Himera,  with  a  Syracusan  element  of  Himers ; 
in  her  population^  took  the  Syracusan  side.  Leontinoi  and 
her  aUies  must  have  been  sore  pressed,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  thought  of  an  appeal  for  Athenian  help 
under  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  though  these  lists  of  allied  cities 
are  given^  yet^  in  the  few  words  which  describe  the  opera- 
tionB  of  the  campaign^  none  are  mentioned  save  the  two 
central  powers  on  each  side^  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi.  The 
strength  of  the  two  cities  wss  widely  disproportioned ; 
Leontinoi  was  brought  to  great  straits.  Its  position^  more  Dlstren  of 
inland  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  city  in  Sicily^  comes  ' 

clearly  out  when  we  hear  that  the  Syracusans  cut  them  off 
alike  from  the  land  and  from  the  sea^.    The  same  position 
which  in  after  times  made  Leontinoi  so  useful  an  outpost  of 
Syracuse  now  made  her  sadly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Syra- 
cuse when  the  furthest  Syracusan  outpost  on  that  side  was 
M^ank     Against  such  an  enemy  with  such  a  following 
of  allies  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  help  was  hopeless.     Indeed  of  the 
the  position  of  the  other  Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  was  chalkidian 
not  much  better  than  that  of  Leontinoi^.     Naxos  was*^^"'^^ 
threatened  by  Messana;    Katane  must   have  been   sore 
pressed  by  the  presence  of  a  Syracusan  garrison  at  Inessa 
and  by  the  enmity  of  the  neighbouring  Hybla^  a  Sikel 
town  by  that  time  most  likely  pretty  thoroughly  hellen- 
ized  '.     The  only  hope  for  Leontinoi  and  her  allies  lay  in 

'  Time.  Hi.  86.  4 ;  int6  livpaito<rio»  r$s  re  yijs  ttpyovro  itai  $aXd<rarjs. 

'  Thii  If  the  remark  of  Columba,  in  the  article  already  referred  to, 

P-  75- 
'  Of  the  reUtioDS  between  Syracuse  and  Inessa  we  shall  hear  presently. 

Colnmba  (p.  75)  suggeeti  that  there  was  also  a  Syracusan  garrison  in  the 

Galeatic  Hybla.    That  that  Hybla  was  at  a  later  time  on  the  Syracusan 

nde  mppmn  from  Thnoydides,  tL  6a.  5,  94.  3.    But  it  is  not  spoken  of 

as  a  pofsewion  or  dependency  of  Syracuse,  and,  ooniidering  its  action 
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CHAP.  vm.  i^e  help  of  the  great  Ionian  city  beyond  the  eea,  the  aUy  botii 
EmbMBj     of  Leontinoi  and  of  Bhignon.    An  embaaBY  was  aoooidinfflj 
B.C.  437.     sent  to  Athen8,an  embassy  by  no  means  void  of  importanee 
at  the  time^  but  which  in  after  times  drew  to  itself  a  de- 
gree of  notice  both  greater  in  amount  and  different  in  kind 
from  any  that  it  finds  at  the  hands  of  our  contemporary 
guide  ^. 
PleadingB        From  the  few  words  which  Thucydides  gives  to  the 
ullies.         matter,  we  learn  only  that^  besides  the  general  claims  of 
Ionian  bloody  the  orators  of  the  Leontine  alliance  natur- 
ally laid  special  stress  on  the  treaties  which  were  still  in 
force  between  Athens  and  two  of  their  number.      We  are 
GorgiM      not  told  the  name  of  any  member  of  the  embassy.     The 
fnmJjeon'  l^ter  historian  of  the  island  speaks  of  an  embassy  of  whidi 
^^^^         the  renowned  Oorgias  of  Leontinoi  was  the  head ;  and  he 
tells  us^  as  other  later  writers  do  also,  how  the  special 
style  of  his  rhetoric,  a  style  as  yet  unknown  at  Athens, 
so  won  the  ear  of  the  assembly  that  it  was  in  answw  to 
his  irresistible  pleading  that  Athenian  help  was  voted  to 
his  threatened  city^.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Gorgias  was  there^  or  that  he  made  an  eloquent  speech 
Effects       in  a  somewhat  artificial  style  of  oratory.     There  is  no 
anXoTj,      reason  to  doubt  that  this  embassy  marked  a  period  in  the 
life  of  Gorgias,  his  transfer  from  a  purely  Sicilian  to  a  P&n- 
hellenic  position  ^.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  this  way  the  embassy  became  an  event  of  importance  in 
the  general  history  of  Greek  oratory^  by  extending  the 
influence  of  Gorgias  and  increasing  the  popularity  of  his 
style.     But  the  immediate  political  effect  of  his  mission 
Later  exag-  has  clearly  been  exaggerated      As  with  so  many  other 
*    orators,  philosophers^  and  poets  *,  his  fame  grew  in  later 

in  the  time  of  Ducetiui  (see  vol.  it  p.  365),  it  mB,j  well  hftve  been  an  iad*- 
pendent  ally. 

'  See  Appendix  V.  *  See  Ai^Modiz  Y. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  *  See  vol.  ii  p.  343. 
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tg«e,  and  the  Dotion  of  his  political  importance  ^rew  n-ith  chaf.  \ 
it.  Thu  statesman  of  the  time  gives  more  practical  reasons 
for  the  help  given  by  Athens  to  Leontinoi  th.in  the  magic 
effect  of  the  speeeh  of  Gorgiaa.  Kindred  blood  was  openly 
professed  as  the  motive;  the  Athenians  would 'not  leave 
their  kinsmen  of  Leontinoi  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Dorians 
of  Syracuse.  That  was  doubtless  the  pretext  of  the  ori- 
ginal treaty;  and  the  Sikeliot  kinsfolk  of  Athens  were  now 
so  baldly  pressed  that  Athens  could  not  for  very  shame 
■ay  longer  refuse  to  do  something  for  them.  But  Athenian  objects  of 

politicians  could  further  see  the  advantage  of  hindering  i 

Sicilian  com  from  being  brought  to  Peloponnesos,     They  I 

ftlso  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  some  practical  in-  J 

qniriee  as  to  the  chances  of  winning  for  Athens  something  I 

in  the  sha]ic  of  direct  Sicilian  dominion,  as  distinguished  I 

from  the  forms  of  influence  and  alliance  which  were  all  I 

that  she  had  as  yet  sought  for  •.     The  former  motive  may  ■ 

have  been  of  special  force  at  a  time  when  Korkyra,  torn  fl 

by  internal  strife,  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  fnlfil  her  1 

duty  as  keeper  of  the  Ionian  sea.     The  latter  shows  that  ■ 

tbe  interest  which  Athens  had  long  taken  in  the  affairs  I 

of  tho  West  was  already  beginning  to  grow  into  the  spirit  1 

which  came  to  its  full  size  eleven  years  later.     As  yet  the  J 

possibility  of  Sicilian  dominion  for  Athens  was  a  question  I 

to  be  solved;  eleven  years  later  there  was,  in  the  Athenian  I 

mind,  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  I 

The  fleet — clearly  not  a  Urge  one  * — under  two  com-  Krst  I 
manders.  Laches  and  Charoiadijs,  set  forth  while  it  was  u„t  ;„  I 
still  summer.     It  is  perhaps  vain  to  ask  what  was  the  plan  gj^^^   I 

'  See  Appendix  V.  I 

'  TInic.  iii  86.  I.  6  ;  mTOaTiyrn  oSi"  It  "P^yior  t^i  iTaAiac  rir  wikiiioi'  I 

trouivrT^  turi  rSy  fv^fMyiw.     Th^  ciimiien  of  tbe  fleet  lire  not  given  ;  I 

but  in  e.  S8  the  jnhit  fleeli  of  Athvos  nnd  R1i£^rin  niimbsr  oiilj  thirt;  I 

■hjpa.     DiodOroa  (lii.  54")  nukke^  it  hundred  Atheniiiii  sliipa  go  fortb,  whicit  M 

aie  joined  by  k  liundiei  (ram  Bhfgion.  M 
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cmjkf.  ruL  of  eampaign.    There  was  most  likely  none.    They  cime 

to  search  oat  the  land,  to  see  what  eoold  be  done,  and  to 

TWiMi    do  whatever  might  come  within  their  power.     Kh^<m 

iTMi^ion  y^^g^gj^  jj^  head-quarters  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 

The  yalne  of  the  friendship  of  that  city  was  great  indeed. 

There  could  be  no  better  starting-point  for  invaders  of 

Sicily  whose  plans  were  not  yet  put  into  shape.    Khegion 

commanded  one  side  of  the  strait ;  it  stood  as  a  bar  which 

cut  off  Syracuse  from  Italy  and  northern  Sicily.     It  had 

also  free  communication  with  Athens,  and  it  was  a  point 

from  which   help  might  at  once  be  given  if  Naxos  or 

Katand  were  threatened.    And  the  Athenians  were  better 

off  there  than  if  they  had  stayed  at  home,  for  the  next 

winter  was  marked  at  Athens  by  the  second  attack  of  the 

OptniUnm  plague^.     In  the  course  of  the  summer  some  operations 

winter       ^^^  Carried  on  by  them  and  their  allies  of  which  no  special 

^^4«^;    account  is  given.    The  winter  was  given  to  an  enterprise 

pettinMs.    hardly  of  the  first  moment,  but  of  which  we  wish  to  hear 

The  Um    something  more.     Thirty  ships  of  Athens  and  Bh^on 

nivA^d     visited  the  Isles  of  Fire  and  laid  waste  the  land  \    The 

colonists  of  Knidos  were  members  of  the  Dorian  alliance  '; 

but  the  harrying  of  their  lands  could  do  little  to  advance 

the  deliverance  of  the  Leontines  held  so  tight  in  the  grasp 

of  Syracuse.     In  short,  during  this  whole  stage  of  the  war, 

when  the  Athenians  are  only  feeling  their  way,  a  general 

feeling  of  littleness  runs  through  everything.    The  feeling 

is  shown  by  the  historian  himself,  when,  in  a  style  rather 

'  Thao.  ili.  87. 

'  The  ihips  come  in  the  summer.  This  expedition  is  made  in  the 
winter  (Thuc.  iii.  88.  l);  Bipow  ycLp  8t*  Ayv^plav  dSifyara  ^r  kwiffTpaTtif€iw 
(Ree  Holm,  ii.  4).  This  accurate  chronology  of  Thucydides  is  contrasted 
with  the  carelessness  of  Dioddroe,  who  jumbles  up  these  eyents  with  those 
of  several  years  before  and  after  under  a  single  archonship. 

It  is  here  that  Thucydides  stops  to  describe  the  islet  of  Aiolos.  See 
vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

'  Thuc.  iii.  88.  5  ;  (vfifjuxoi  jjoov  twk  Xvpcutoulcav, 
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tmnsiial  with  him^  he  sets  forth  his  purpose  of  recording  chap.  vm. 
only  the  more  important  events  of  the  campaign^.     We 
can  see  too  that  the  same  feeling  was  at  work  both  at 
Athens  and  in  Sicily  itself  ^.     Some  passages  of  arms  must  Warfare 
have  gone  on  directly  between  Athenians  and  Syracusans ;  ^. dwlth 
for  it  was  in  Syracusan  warfare  that  one  of  the  Athenian  ^2^^*^^' 
commanders,  Charoiades,  met  his  death  ^, 

It  is  not  till  the  summer  after  its  coming  to  Sicily  that 
the  Athenian  fleet  attempts  any  operation  of  importance. 
Measana  was  hostile  to  Athens.    From  the  name  which  Politics  of 
the  town  now  bore  we  should  have  looked  for  the  sym- 
pathies of  its  people  to   lie  with  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
the  patron  of  Naupaktos.     But  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
infer  anything  as  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  so  mixed  a 
people  as  those  who  inhabited  the  city  which  had  been 
Zanklg.    Dislike  to  Bh^on,  the  city  ever  before  their 
ejres,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  their  strongest  feeling.   Events 
however  showed  that  the  motley  population  of  Messana 
was  not  of  one  mind.     Athens  had  friends  within  its  walls^ 
whether  a  remnant  of  the  Chalkidian  stock  of  Zankle  ^  or 
the  settlers  from  the  elder  Messenian  land.     But  at  this  Mylai 
moment  Messana  was  hostile,  and  the  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  i^y  ^^^ 
allies  of  Athens  suggested  to  the  surviving  Athenian  com-  Athenians. 
mander  Lachte  an  attack  on  the  Messanian  fortress  of  4^6. 
Mylai,  the  furthest  outpost  of  the  city  on  the  northern 

*  Iliac,  iii.  90.  T  ;  ivakifiovir  fikv  koI  d\Xoi  &s  iid<rrois  ^wi$aiv€y  h  ry  2(- 
KfXiq,  tui  aimH  ol  SurfXiorrm  Iv*  dXA^Aovr  arpartvoirrts  koI  ol  *A9rjvatot  ^bv 
TMf  c^ripois  (vfi/idxotr  h  8^  XAyov  fidkiara  d^ia  1j  fi€rdL  rSiv  *K9rjvai<uv  ol 
^vftfiaxoi  twpa^a9  i)  vp6s  ro^  *Mrjvalovs  ol  iarrirrokiiuoi^  rovreav  /Jonr/ffBifffofJUit, 
Dioddros  (xiL  54)  gets  through  them  all  with  wonderful  speed  ;  he  leaves 
oat  the  main  thing  of  all,  the  taking  and  taking  again  of  Messana,  and 
there  is  something  wanting  in  the  text  in  his  account  of  the  attack  on 
Mylai. 

'  lb.  115.    See  below. 

'  lb.  90.  a  ;  XapoMcv  ^9rj  rov  *hOijvoiajv  trrparriyov  r€$yijic6ros  vv6  ^vpa- 
KOffiwr  woKifii^,  We  have  had  no  distinct  mention  of  any  engagement  with 
Syracnsaiis. 

*  So  Holm,  ii.  5. 
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CHAP.  vni.  coast  ^.     The  town  on  the  peninsula  was  held  by  the  force 
Messanian  of  two  Messanian  tribes^  a  phrase  which  makes  us  wish 
to  know  more  of  the  civil  and  military  arrangements 
of  Messana^.     In  a  commonwealth  whose  citizens  came  of 
so  many  branches  of  the  Greek  name^  with  some  most 
likely  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Greek   name  at  all^ 
the  division  into   tribes   would  naturally   follow  distinc- 
tions of  race^,    and   this   or  that  tribe   might   not   un- 
likely have  objects  and  a   policy   of   its   own.     Besides 
the   garrison   in  the   fortress^    an   ambush    was   laid   to 
set  on  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  on  landing^.     The 
liers-in-wait  were   soon   scattered   with  great   slaughter, 
and  the  allied  force  ^.ttacked  the  walls  of  Mylai.     The 
Messanian   tribes   that   defended   it  had  clearly  no  very 
burning  zeal  for  the  cause  of   Sjrracuse   and   her  allies. 
They  seem  to  have  made  no  resistance  at  all ;  they  at  once 
surrendered  the   akropolis,   and   even  agreed  to  join  the 
MeBsana     Athenians  in  their  march  on  Messana  itself^.     The  city 
Athens.      yielded  with  as   little    trouble  as  its   outlying  fortre^is. 
Messana  joined  the  alliance,  giving  hostages  and  agreeing 
to  every  Athenian  demand  ®. 
Value  and       An   important   Sikeliot  city  was   thus  gained  to  the 
of  the         Athenian  side.     Indeed  very  few   successes  could  have 
Memanian  jj^j^  more  valuable  to  the  invaders  than  the  occupation  of 

alliance.  ^ 

Messana.  Those  who  held  both  Messana  and  Rhegion 
commanded  the  strait  without  danger  of  opposition.  This 
great  advantage  had  not  indeed  been  gained  by  any 
special  display  of  Athenian  strength.     The  Athenians  had 

^  Thac.  iii.  90.  a  ;  M  MvKcis  rUs  tSjv  Mfffffrjyicjif, 

^  lb.  3  ;  irvxov  Vk  hvo  tpvXal  iv  rats  MvAxuV  roay  Mtafftfyiur  ippovpowrai. 

^  As  at  Thourioi ;  see  aboTe,  p.  11 ;  as  at  Kyr^nd,  Herod,  iv.  161. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  90.  4  ;  kcu  nva  kqI  MZpav  vttrotrjfxivm  rots  dv6  rSv  vtSar, 

^  lb. ;  r$  ipvfiari  vpoafiaX6vT€s  ^yAyiccurav  6fio\oyi<f  r^r  re  dsepSwokir 
vapaSovvai  K(d  ivl  M.€a<r-^vrjv  ^varparcvacu. 

'  lb.  5  ;  ftpoatx'^Pl^o.v  koI  avroX  [ol  Mc(r(r^Kiot]  dfi^povs  re  dtWcs  md 
T^AAa  niffTCi  napaffx^f^^yot. 


HE88ANA  J0IN3   ATHENS. 


I  because  a  part  of  its  population  had  taken  ci 
Ab  tide  of  thoee  who  attacked  it.  Still,  by  whatever 
Bteans,  Meesaoa  was  gained  for  Athene ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  thie  success  bad  a  powerful  effect  on  mea's  minds 
dirotigbout  the  island.  It  seems  to  have  specially  im- 
pressed tboGe  who  were  not  of  Uellenic  blood.  It  was  felt 
bj  the  Elymian  rival  of  Selinous  and  by  the  Sikels  who 
were  unwilling  subject*  of  Syracuse.    It  is  from  Thucydides  n 


leam  that  it  was  now  that  Segesta  renewed  the  alliauce  ^ 
with  Athena  which  she  had  entered  into  nearly  thirty  yeare 
before '.  We  can  better  understand  the  motive  now  than 
we  could  at  the  earlier  time.  However  things  may  have 
stood  in  tlie  days  when  Halikyai  was  seemingly  looked 
on  as  dangerous,  wc  may  be  sure  that  the  immediate  motive 
DOW  ifl  to  be  found  in  the  never-failing  disputes  between 
Segesta  and  her  nearest  Greek  neighbour  to  the  south.  Se- 
linous was  hostile  to  Athens;  so  was  Himera,  the  nearest  Sog 
Greek  neighbour  of  Scgesta  to  the  east ;  but  on  that  side  non 
Pbceoician  Fanormos  and  Solous  would  doubtless  be  pro- 
tection enough  for  the  Elj'mian  city.  We  are  not  told 
whether  anything  Immediately  came  of  this  alliance,  any 
more  than  of  that  which  went  before  it,  or  of  the  first 
alliances  with  Bhegion  and  Leontinoi.  But  it  would  be 
remembered  with  no  small  effect  in  later  times,  and  both 
this  and  the  earlier  alliance  are  signs  of  the  increased 
importance  which  is  beginning  to  belong  to  the  western 
side  of  Sicily.  The  dark  hints  that  we  have  already  had 
may  show  that  this  importance  is  nothing  really  new,  but 
rather  something  which  is  simply  coming  more  promi- 
nently into  sight.  But  this  renewed  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Segesta  direi-tly  connects  itself  with  the  two 
great  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  century.     It  was  the 

I  la  Tlioc.  vi.  6.  t  Uie  Segeitatiii  appeal  la  ^  yijiniiUrti  1*1  Ai^xvo'  • .  ■  ■ 
[ti^^txU.     See  Appendix  TIU. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  affairs  of  S^^esta,  her  disputes  with  Selinons,  which  were 

the  immediate  occasion  both  of  the  great  Athenian  inyasion 

and  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  that  followed  it. 

Sikel  For  the  present  at  least  there  are  others  among  the  non- 

menti.        Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Sicily  whose  &tes  awaken  a  deeper 

interest  than  those  of  the  Elymians  of  Seg^ta.     The  mere 

coming  of  the  Athenian  force  had  caused  no  small  stir 

among  those  Sikel  communities  which  had  been  brought 

imder  the  dominion  of  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Duoetius. 

To  them  Athens  or  any  other  power  that  was  hostile  to 

The  Sikel    Syracuse  seemed  a  deliverer.     Enrolled  against  their  will 

Synotue     among  the  allies  of  Syracuse — the  name  allies  shows  that 

A^enB.      *^®y  remained  distinct  though  subject  communities — ^they 

threw  off  the  yoke  and  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  ^.     The 

Sikels  could  have  no  share  in  the  last  enterprise  of  the 

summer,  though  it  was  carried  on  in  a  land  which  had 

Taking       once  belonged  to  their  fore&thers.     The  Athenian  fleet 

LokrUn      sailed  to  the  territoiy  of  Lokroi ;  a  descent  was  made ;  the 

Peripolion.  ]jotrians  were  defeated,  and  a  fort  known  as  the  Peripolian 

by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halex  was  taken  ^     But  the 

winter  saw  an  enterprise  which  must  indeed  have  stirred 

Joint         every  Sikel  heart.     Inessa,  once  the  Hieronian  ^tna^  then 

IneiM ;  ita  one  of  the  chief  trophies  of  the  successful  days  of  Ducetius  ^, 

'  Thnc.  iii.  103.  I.  The  Athenians  act  /xcrd  ra)y  'EW-f/wcav  ^v/i/idx«r  Ktd 
Sffot  XiKfXSiv  Mard  icpdrot  dpx&fiwoi  hwb  Xvpaicoalwif  KaJt  (i6fA/iaxpi  (hrres  dvo- 

'  Thuc.  iii.  99 ;  leal  U*piv6\ior  alpovtri  t  ^r  M  rf  "AXrjm  wortifif,  Arnold 

remark! :  '  a  guard  fort  or  itation  of  the  v€plvo\<H Formerly  the  word 

was  written  with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name.'  Donbtleas 
the  name  means  fort ;  but  it  would  ^eem  to  have  become  a  proper  name. 
That  is,  if  the  coins  with  the  legend  rEPIPOAnN  FITANATAN  belong  to 
it.  See  Holm,  ii.  404 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  91 ;  Columba,  p.  80.  For  Sicilian 
history  the  point  may  fairly  be  left  open. 

'  Thuc.  iiL  103.  I ;  "Ivrjffffav  rb  XtKtXiKbr  v6\t<Tfta,  The  rd  is  emphatic, 
and  is  by  no  means  fully  represented  by  an  indefinite  article.  To  those 
who  have  read  the  history  of  Ducetius  it  might  seem  dangerous  to  alter 
the  order  of  a  single  word  in  Thucydides'  account.  The  subjection  which 
these  Sikels  sought  to  throw  off  was  very  recent. 


ATTACK  ON  INE8SA. 

wae  now  so  far  in  Syra<!usan  hands  that  it  had  a  Syracnsan  chap,  v 
garrison  in  its  akropolis '.     A  foreign  gfarrison  in  the  chief  f^yTiioii-i 
fortress  of  a,  town  is   a   state  of  things  with  which  we 
become  familiar  in  a  later  stage  of  Greek  history;  Athens 
herself  had  to  endure  it  when  Macedonia  was  too  strong 
for  her.     Such  an  occupation  of  course  implies   complete 
practical  subjection ;    but  it   in   no   way  carried  with  it 
the  Bnppression  of  the  ordinary   life    of    an    independent 
community  in  the  reat  of  the  town.     A  Syracusan  garri- 
son in  Inessa,  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Greek  Katane, 
was  to  the  new  Sikel  allies  of   Athens  a  badge  of   sub- 
jection which  it  must  have  been  their  foremost  object  to 
get  rid  of.     The  whole  allied  force  therefore,  Athenian, 
Sikeliot,  and  Sikel,  marched  against  Inessa  and  attacked 
the    Syracnsan    fortress  ^,      To  take  it  was  found   to    be  Defeat 
beyond   their   power,  and   they  were   driven   to   retreat.  Atbenlu 
Then  the  garrison  of  Inessa  sallied  forth ;  they  set  npon  ""  j  S'l'ols 
the  allies  who  formed   the  Athenian  rereward^ — did  the 
Sikels  take  the  post  of  honour  in  the  retreat  ?— and  slew 
and  put  to  flight  not   a  few  \     Presently  the  Athenian  Farther 
fleet,    eeemingly   without  the    help  of  any  allies,   made  Loiiroi. 
another  successful  inroad    into   the  territory  of   Lokroi, 
Of  the  Lokrians  who  came  to  defend  their  lands  three 
tiniidred  were  slain  * ;   but  this  was   small   compensation 
For  the  breakdown   of  the  combined  enterprise  against 
Inessa. 

It  was  most  likely  the  ill-success  of  that  enterprise  N*w 
which  led  the  Sikeliot  allies  of  Athens  to  send  an  embassy  emiiA»iit 
to  the  protecting  city,  praying  that  a  greater  force  might  5|^-j*^''* 
be  sent  to  their  help*.     The  envoys  set  forth  the  state  of  4'''"4'1 

'  Tliuo.  iii.  103.  1 :  oK  rlir  dupotoXiy  ^vpatiaioi  ttxor. 
'  lb. ;  )»  Tp  ilraYtti/njOH  iinTSfxiis  'Aiijtideii'  this  (viiiiixon  ii/axafoiaiv 
iwitiStrrai  el  Ik  roil  TUX't/iaTBt  Ivpaniaioi. 

'  lb.  ■  lb. 

'  lb.  I IJ.  3  ;  ol  *<■  Ii«iXf?  £llw«>X<"  ''■fucnl'TH  Jirdoai'  tdU  ■AfliiWoi-t 
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CHAP.  rni.  the  case  in  plain  words.  By  land  the  Syracusans  had  the 
better  of  them,  even  in  their  own  territory.  That  is  to 
say^  the  enterprise  which  was  to  relieve  them  from  the 
grievance  of  the  Syracusan  garrison  at  Inessa  had  &iled 
to  give  them  any  help.  By  sea  the  small  Athenian  force 
was  able  to  keep  their  enemies  in  check;  bat  the  Syn^ 
cusans  were  minded  to  endure  this  no  longer ;  they  were 
getting  ready  a  naval  force  of  their  own  ^.  That  no  naval 
help  had  gone  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponnesos  we  know 
very  well;  but  one  wonders  that  the  powerful  fleet  of 
which  we  heard  some  years  back  had  been^  as  seems  now 
New  ex-  to  be  implied^  allowed  to  come  to  nothing.  The  Athenians 
▼oted.  granted  the  prayer  of  their  allies ;  they  vrished  to  bring 
the  Sicilian  war  to  a  quicker  end.  They  further  wished, 
at  a  moment  when  they  had  no  g^reat  naval  enterprise  on 
hand,  to  keep  their  own  seamen  in  practiced  Forty  ships 
Pythoddros  were  voted  for  Sicilian  service.    Pythodfiros,  one  of  the 

■ailB  at  . 

oQoe.  generals  of  the  year,  was  sent  out  at  once  with  a  small 

force.    Two  other  commanders,  Sophokles  and  Eurymed6n 

— ^the  latter  a  name  which  we  shall  often  hear  again — ^were 

to  follow  presently  with  a  larger  body  '. 

Lftohds  Meanwhile  Laches  was  not  idle,  neither  were  his  Sikel 

against       allies.     The  masters  of  the  strait  could  do  what  they 

i^d^lUDar^  pleased  on  the  northern  coast.     The  Athenian  ships  sailed 

426-425.     to  the  territory  of  Himera;  they  made  a  landing,  in  which 

the  Sikels  from  the  hills  bore  a  part  by  invading  the  more 

distant  parts  of   the  Himeraian  lands  ^.      The   extreme 

'  Thao.  iii.  115.  4;  rrjt  fi^v  yijt  alrSfv  ol  Svpcuv^crioi  itepdrow,  rijf  9k 
$ak&ffarjs  dXiyais  vavalw  tlpy6fji€Poi  vopccrffcvdCorro  yaurtKdw  £vMi7c4»OKr«t 

'  lb.  5  ;  &fia  /iiv  ^o^t/iivot  Odffaov  rhv  Iku  w6K€fioy  KardKvO^atff^ai,  fya 
m  $ov\6fJi€yoi  fifXirrp^  rov  vavriteov  votttc&at, 

'  lb.  6  ;  r6y  fi^y  otv  tva  rSiv  ffrparriytay  <iW<f7CiXay  IlvBSicapow  dXlyaii 
vavai,  Zo^o«A^a  8i  r6v  XojarparlBov  Kai  Eifpv/UHoyra  rby  Bovie\4ovs  M  r&y 
vXfi6ymy  vwv  dwowtfjafmy  l/icXXov. 

*  lb.  I ;  dw6fiaaiy  lirod^aarro  ite  rw  ytSfy  /urd.  rStv  lnt^kSfy  drai^y 
ifffitfiXrjit6rMy  h  rd  Icrxara  r^r  'IfAtpalas,    The  emendation  of  SowAAv 
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cutera  part  mast  be  meaat.     That  was  the  only  part  of  ci 
the  lands  of  liimera  which  lay  open  to  Sikel  enemies,  to 
the  men  of  Paropus  and  Cephalaxliuin,  who  had  doubtless 
kept  their  complete  independence  of  Syracuse  or  any  other 
Greek  power.    We  long  to  hear  something'  of  Dueetius'  new 
city  of  Kaie.  Akte,  something  of  his  friend  ArchSnides  of 
Herbita,  so  pointedly  marked  out  as  the  friend  of  Athens  ^. 
But  neither  is  mentioned.     The  isles  of  Aiolos  were  harried 
this  winter  also,  and  Laches   came  baek    to  Rhegion  to 
find  himself  euperseded  in  his  command  by  Fythoddros  °. 
The  new  commander's  beginning  was,   in  one  region  at  P 
least,  less  successful  than  tliat  of  his  predecessor.     Early  in ),! 
the  spring  he  sailed  once  more  to  Peripolion,  which  would  ^ 
■eem  to  have  passed  again  into  Lokrian  hands.     lie  met 
the  Lokrians  in  battle;  he  underwent  a  defeat,  and  went 
bikck  to  Bb^gioQ  *. 

The    spring   was  further   marked   by  an    eruption    of  E 
£taa,  the  third  known  to  Thucydides  to  have  happened  ^ 
noce  the  beginning  of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily*.     The 
fint  and  second,  the  mythical  and  the  historical,  we  have 
already  heard  of  *.     The  second  is  ennobled  by  the  verse 
of    .£echylu8  and   Pindar 'j   a  few  words   of  the   prose 


for    SiwAittTTi 


ii  quite  cCTtalu ;    yet  tbe  neuenitj'  of  guesning  ii 


e  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

*  ThDc^  iii.  115.  1  ;  i^axoipfyjorrts  U  h  'P^yidi  UveiiSopoy  rii"  'Jiro\6xw 
'A^iWnv  arparrj^^if  naToXifA&ayovaiv  Iwl  rd;  vavr  ii&&Qj(°v  S/y  i  ^^XV^ 
ipX"-  This  Siciltau  campugn  of  Lsclifia  seems  ti>  bo  rereired  to  by 
Ari*tophui#e,  Wup«,  14a ;  SM,'  iyicefSit"'',  ^1/>"i  ^  letai  Aqxtiti  fifi. 
The  Bclioli>«t  )■  not  very  clenr  about  the  motter  ;  but  it  Bcemi  tbtit  KleBn 
pniMcaled  LacbS*  for  pecnlation,  &s  ri  Sttfiuma  xMi"""  "•pi'Ttpiaaiilyoii 

'  Thne.  iii.  iij.  7i  lt\nat  «A<vt«ft«  ioD  x«f™'o>  *''  ""^  Aonffij' 
^foifioy  i  rpijtpor  ^xi'  '^'■ 

'lb,    1 16.   1 1    ippvij   rtpl  obri  ti  lap  toCto  A  fvo(   Tov  svpdi   li  t^i 

•  8h  vol,  i.  p.  378  ;  ii.  p.  243. 
«e»ol.  ii.  pp.  174.  =79- 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  Thucydides,  a  not  less  worthy  tribute,  are  all  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  third.     As  could  not  well  &il^  the 

Empedo-  fire-flood  did  damage  in  the  lands  of  Katane.  Why  was 
not  Empedokles  there  to  play  the  part  of  the  Pious 
Brethren  in  one  age  and  of  Saint  Agatha  in  another? 
It  befits  the  strange  mixture  of  the  mystical  and  the  prac- 
tical in  his  character^  if  we  answer  that  he  was  fighting 
for  Syracuse  against  the  allies  of  Katan^  ^. 

The  year        The  year  on  which  we  have  entered  is^  for  both  Athens 

tuimwxu  *^^  Sparta,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  whole  story 

Alice  in       of  the  war.     It  is  the  year  of  Pylos  and  Sphakteria ;  it  is 

history.       one  of  the  years  of  Korkyra.     Had  it  been  less  memorable 

in  the  general  history  of  Greece^  it  might  have  been  more 

memorable  in  the  special  history  of  Sicily;  at  any  rate  it 

might  have  had  to  record  a  longer  tale  of  Athenian  success. 

Early  in  the  summer^  when  the  com  was  coming  into  ear^, 

an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  ships  was  sent  forth  under 

Eurymeddn  and  Sophokl6s.    Their  chief  and  final  object 

was  Sicily;  but  they  were  bidden  to  stop  on  their  way  to 

give  help  to  the  democratic  party  in  Korkyra.     Moreover 

the   energetic   Demosthenes    went   with   them,  with    no 

regular  command,  but  with  a  general  authority  to  use  the 

fleet  for  any  enterprise  along  the  Peloponnesian  coast  that 

AtheniAn    he  thought  good^.      Of  this  last  commission   came  the 

in  Sicily      most  brilliant  Athenian  success  of  the  whole  war;  Pylos 

ruined  by    ^^^  occupied  as  a  lasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  Sparta; 

At  Pylos.     the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  were  led  captive  to  Athens. 

But  the  Athenian  cause  in  Sicily  was  ruined.     The  fleet 

tarried  at  Pylos;  it  tarried  again  at  Korkyra;  it  reached 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

'  Thuc.  iv.  I.  I  ;  rov  iniyiyyo/Ahfov  Bipovs  vfpl  oirov  UfioKJpf.  The  date 
is  given  for  the  Syracusan  attack  on  Messana ;  but  the  other  events  wera 
vir6  Tols  ai/ToifS  xp6vovs  rov  ^poi  (iv.  2.  l). 

'  lb.  3.  4. 
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Sicily  too  late  to  support  Pythodfiros  iu  a  struggle  against  cb*p.  vut. 

Buperior  forces,  too  late  to  liinder  or  to  revenge  the  loss  o£ 

the  one  great  adrantagc  which  Athens  had  gained  in  the 

island. 

The  acceesion  of  Mcssaoa  to  the  Athenian  side  was  Eett 

by  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Sicily  and  Italy  as  a  special 
G&ll  to  its  recovery.  Our  Athenian  guide  clearly  points 
out  the  difference  of  feeling  between  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  commonwealth,  between  one  which  does  not  rise 
above  purely  local  friendship  and  hatred  and  one  whose 
position  entitles  and  compels  it  to  shape  its  policy  from  a 
wider  point  of  view.  At  Lokroi  there  was  a  strong  desire  to 
win  back  Messana  to  the  Dorian  alliance;  but  it  was  mainly 
because  the  bated  Ehi^gion  could  be  better  attacked  if  it 
were  again  put  between  two  enemies  at  Lokroi  and  at 
Meesana '.  At  Syracuse  Messana  was  looked  on  as  the 
key  of  Sicily;  let  Messana  become  the  Athenian  head- 
quarters, and  from  that  base  of  operations  it  would  be  easy 
to  come  against  Syracuse  with  a  greater  force  '■'.  A  joint 
enterprise  was  therefore  planned.  Syracuse  and  Lokroi 
each  furnished  ten  ships  for  the  attack  on  Messana  by  sea, 
while  the  Lokrians  entered  the  Rhegine  territory  with 
their  full  land-force.  The  commonwealth  of  Rhegion  was 
just  then  not  of  one  mind;  the  resistance  therefore  was 
feeble,  and  the  Lokrians  harried  without  hindrance.  There 
were  even  Rhegine  eiiles,  banished  oligarchs,  we  must 
suppose,  who  did  not  scruple  to  lead  the  Lokrian  invaders 
against  their  own  city  ^.     Nor  was  Messana  of  one  mind 

'  Tbao.iv.t.i;  el  Aonptl  KaTi1)(9inTi'P'jTi>vir,Bov\6ntyoidiiipoTipaiett 
a(nf£i  MBtanXiiiiir. 

'  lb.  3  ;  el  XupiuiiSinoi  SpS/mi  rpocPiMli'  fx"'  to  x*?fo''  T^t  Stm^lai  *ai 


'  tb.  3 :  &fia  a  « 
yif  "PiiTiov  Jiri  voAi 
^gftiit  4)tirtv9ai. 


rafdrrar  'PtijSvan'  ipiriiSan;  ol  ijcrai-  lofi'  oiroiV'  ri 
Ji-of  ianvr'mit.  Hat  ilvrara  ^r  ir  Ty  rap6m  roii 
a  Okke  botiiiiig  xaoie  Uum  GroU  (vi).  176)  ooold 
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CHAP.  Tin.  either;  one  revolntion  had  just  before  made  the  city  an 
nilj  of  Athens ;  another  revolution  brought  back  the  former 
state  of  thinga  Messana  now  revolted  from  Athens  and 
became  once  more  an  ally  of  Syracuse^.  The  fall  com- 
mand of  the  strait  which  Athens  had  held  for  a  while  now 
passed  away  from  her.  Her  post  at  Rh^on  was  again 
watched  face  to  face  from  the  hostile  post  at  Messana. 
The  victors  knew  well  where  their  advantage  lay.  The 
Lokrian  land-force  went  home;  but  the  ships  both  of 
Lokroi  and  Syracuse  tarried  to  keep  guard  o^er  Messana. 
It  was  agreed  that  other  ships  that  were  making  ready 
should  presently  join  them,  and  make  the  strait  the  scene 
of  naval  warfare  K 

Naval  Nothing  hindered  the  carrying  out  of    this  scheme. 

in^a****"  Before  long  the  strait  was  held   by  the  superior  naval 

■trait.  force  of  the  Dorian  alliance,  eager  to  risk  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Athenians  while  the  number  of  their  ships  was  still 
small.  That  is  to  say,  they  wished  to  decide  the  war  in 
their  own  island,  while  the  main  Athenian  fleet,  instead  of 
sailing  on  to  Sicily,  was  engaged  in  the  si^e  of  Sphak- 
t^ria  \  Successful  in  such  a  fight,  they  could  attack 
RhSgion  by  land  and  sea,  with  every  prospect  of  taking 
the  town.  An  accident  one  evening  brought  on  an  un- 
looked-for action.    Thirty  ships  of  the  allied  fleet  were 

out  of  the  story  in  Justin  (it.  3)  about  seditions  in  Rh^gion,  and  how  tha 
HimeraianSy  called  in  by  one  party,  seized  the  town,  much  like  tha  M»- 
mertines  in  days  to  come.  One  oould  fiacy  the  Lokriaas,  rather  than  the 
Uimeraians,  doing  something  of  the  kind ;  but  they  are  not  reoofded  to 
haye  done  it. 

'  Thuo.  iv.  I .  I ;  Xv^Koeiwv  Miea  i^cr  vXci^eurai  mU  AoMpiitt  tcai  Mtea/pn/if 
rffy  Ik  ^iicfXiq,  KariKafiov,  adrwK  knv^/ayoiihw ,  koX  dwiortf  Mfcrd^  'A^ 
yalcof,  **  Sie  knfipften  Yerbindungen,'*  says  Holm  (ii.  6),  **  mit  den  Unni- 
friedenen,  d.  h.  den  Doriem."  Not  all  the  Dorians  surely,  not  thoae  from 
the  old  Messdnd. 

»  lb.  3. 

'  lb.  34.  3  ;  vavfiaxlat  dvow€tp€uf0at  ifiovkairro,  Spmrrts  rdis  'ABtp^aUiS 
T^s  fiky  wtipoCucu  dXlyts  wavs,  rati  8i  vXc^oo'i  tcai  fuXXovams  f^ffir  vsH^v^ 
/icvoi  rify  yfjffov  woXtopictTaBcu, 
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potto  fligiht  hy  twelve  of  Athens  and  eight  of  Rh^gion. 
PresentlT  the  land-  and  sea-force  of  Syraeuse  and  Lokroi 
waa  gathered  at  Peloris ;  two  encounters  followed,  in  each 
cf  which  the  Athenians  lost  a  ship.  The  Sj-raeusans, 
eridenUf  well  pleased  at  their  first  brush  with  Athens  on 
ber  own  element,  went  haok  to  their  quarters  in  the 
sheltered  Messanian  haven  ^. 

These  email  encounters  are  of  more  interest  for  the 
student  of  Greek  naval  tactics  than  for  the  historian  of 
SiciJy.  We  gain  more  of  political  instruction  when  we 
hear  that  a  party  in  Kamarina,  the  one  Dorian  common- 
wealth which  had  taken  the  Chalkidian  side,  made  overtures 
to  Syracuse  for  the  betrayal  of  the  city  *.  The  name  of 
the  puty-leader,  that  of  their  founder  Archias,  may  have 
seemed  of  good  omen  in  S^-racusan  ears ;  but  any  action  h 
on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans  to  support  their  friends  in  ^ 
Kamarina  was  hindered  hy  the  energetic  movements  of  ^ 
the  Athenian  fleet.  That  fleet  at  once  sailed  round  Pachy- 
noE,  and  was  ready  before  Kamarina  to  stop  any  attempts 
of  the  hostile  party.  It  is  plain  that  the  plot  was  hin- 
dered ;  when  we  next  hear  of  Kamarina,  it  is  not  very 
zealous  for  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  it  is  clearly  not  in 
Syraeusan  hands  or  in  the  SjTacusan  alliance  ''.     It  was  at 

'  Thac.  IT.  15.  i-£.  First  of  Ml,  ^yafnanf^aar  iif:i  rqt  ifipai  vavpaxtjiiai 
wtfi  ■Ae.'im  SMtMorrvt.  The  Atlieni&na  defeat  them;  they  loK  one  .hip, 
and  go,  Ai  immtK  fTirx°>'t  ^*  ^  oinia  arparirftaf  r6  rr  Iv  rp  M^otn^i'^  jvol 
Ir  r^  frp^.  Tliil  iMtiinn  odd  (ihntse,  which  muat  meuitlie  okinp  of  the 
Lokriko*  in  the  tthe^ne  territory.  At  PelArii  the  AtheDiana  liiae  %  aliip. 
The  SyrvcnuDB  uv  at  anchor,  and  the  AtbeiiiADB  uid  Bh^ijinea,  dpui^ii 
rdt  roEi  «<i^t  IvJfloAor,  Kot  xtifA  aiHiifi^  InB^tjttiaji  /liar  vaOi'  utrol  iirii- 
Ktmr  r£*  irSpAr  irato».B,A^imir.  The  irun  hand  ia  as  yet  on  the 
Sjiacoian  eide  :  in  vii.  61  it  goea  ower  tu  A  tliena.  Then  the  Syraounana 
are  tow«d  to  Heauiut  {mpawlnirTv*  driicA^a)  ;  the  A thenianii  attack,  but, 
AnaitH/airTW  lutlytn;  •  nautical  phrase  on  which  I  will  not  di«pute,  they 
!<••  mnother  ahJp. 

'  Jb.  15.  7  ;  KafiapfvTii  iyjiXBiieris  irpoUSoBSai  TvpaKoaloii  iv'  'Ajiyr'ui' 
nd  T«F  fUT'  airav. 

•  &a  Tlitie.  ir.  38. 


Attempt 
1-)  betTKy 
Kaniarina 
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fm.  Kamariu  as  mt  Kessuia,  as  at  Bli^ioii.  In  erexj  titj 
there  is  a  party  leady  to  wdcome  and  help  the  enemj 
against  the  existing  goYonmenL  It  may  be  deemed  a 
treasonaUe  frame  of  mind ;  but  in  weighing  it^  we  most 
nerer  fnget  that  the  enemies  were  f eUow-Gxedks.  In 
SicO J  we  must  further  lemember  how  all  local  and  wSbr' 
oestial  ties  had  been  shaken  by  the  plantations  and  tnns- 
l^antations  whidi  had  hi^paied  under  the  tyrants  and 
after  their  falL  To  betray  Messana  c»r  Kamaiina^  with 
their  new  and  motley  population^  was  not  like  betraying 
aneestnd  Athens  or  Corinth. 

A  deeper  interest  again  attaches  to  another  enterprise 
in  which  we  again  come  across  the  ancient  folk  of  the 
huid  as  phiying  an  important  part.  The  Messanians  now 
set  forth,  with  their  full  force  and  with  the  fleets  of 
Syracuse  and  Lokroi  that  were  gathered  in  their  haven,  to 
attack  their  neighbours  of  Naxos  ^.  For  as  yet,  while  no 
city  sat  on  the  height  of  Tauros,  the  huids  of  Messana 
and  Naxos  marched  on  each  other.  The  land-foroe  came 
fint,  and,  on  the  day  they  came,  they  beleaguered  Naxos 
on  the  land  side,  and  harried  the  fields^.  The  next 
day  the  fleet  followed,  and  took  up  its  quarters  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ak&dnes,  the  wide  fiumara  of  Cantara.,  be- 
tween the  heights  of  Tauros  and  the  Naxian  peninsula  \ 
The  fleet  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  than  keep 
guard  while  the  land-force  assaulted  Naxos.  Presently  an 
armed  force  was  seen  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  the  steep  of  Tauros  itself 
but  rather  from  the  hiUs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Naxian 
promontory.     For  the  besieged  Naxians  took  the  new- 

'  Thac.  iv.  35.  7  ;  MccroiTyiM  mvhiful  tmrd  'fiy  mu  tcuV  ratwir  ifm  itnp^ 
Ttvffoif  M  VA^oy  T^  XaXjeiiut^y  oftopay  olaay, 

*  lb.  8 ;  r$  vpdrrg  ^t^P9  ^<<x4p<^  wot^<rayr€s  row  Va^iovs,  That  ooold 
be  only  on  the  land  side ;  isthmuf  ia  not  exactly  the  word. 

'  lb. ;  rp  9*  ianpaiq,  rais  fily  yavcl  vc^Aci^arrcf  «ttrd  riiy  *A«ca(rfr 
voraitby  ri)r  7^  k^ovy.    See  Bimbory,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Aoesinea. 
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comers  for  the  LwntLnes  aud  their  other  Greek  allies,  and  ohap.  viaM 
ihey  cotild  have  come  to  their  help  only  from  the  south. 
The  men  from  the  hills  were  indeed  frieudB,  but  not  Greek 
friends.     They  were   Sikela  from   the   inland   parts  who  Defeated 
c&me  to  give  help  against  the  Messaniane '.     This  form  of  s5(el«. 
words  would  seem  to  imply  rather  hatred  of  Messana  tliaa 
friendship  for  Nasos.     In  truth,  in  an  ordinary  state  ofS'lta' 
things,    Naxos,   the  heyinning  and   the    badge  of   Greek  towanU 
dominion  in  Sicily,  must  have  been  more  hateful  to  Sikel  mmwiu^ 
feeling  than   any   other   Sikeliot  city  -.     But   just  now 
Naxos  was  not  threatening,  and  the  first  feeling  in  every 
Sikel  mind  must  have  been  hatred  to  Syracuse,  to  the  city  j 

which  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  brought  so  many  Sikel  I 

communities  into  subjection.     Messana  is  likely  enough  to  4 

have  been  an  active  enemy  in  her  own  comer ;  in  any  caee  1 

site  was  an  aUy  of  Syracuse.     Against  either  Syracuse  or  1 

Mcesana  Naxos  was  to  be  defended.     So  the  Sikels  came  ] 

in  force  J  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  mistaken  inference 
drawn  from  the  sight,  stirred  up  the  Kaxians  to  special 
exertion.  They  sallied ;  they  scattered  the  besiegers,  and 
alew  a  thousand  of  them.     Of  the  rest  only  a  few  got  I 

back  to  Messana;    for  the  barbarians  set  upon  them  by 
the  way  and  alew  the  more  part  \    After  this  rout  of  the  Efifeot  on 
Meeeanian   land-force,   the  ships  that   had   come  ou  the 

'  Thoc  J*.  J5.  9  ;  oi  SijhAu!  Mp  rwr  ixpav  noAAo)  KaTiSairar  eoTi9aivTfs 
M  rein  Kftcjifimn.  m!  el  N<if loi  iit  tltor,  Sa/>ai)aiiimt  Ma)  tapaxiXtuiiiinH 
if  farreif  an  el  AlBTTiroi  aifiat  nd  ul  iEAAiu 'EAA^vfi  (iiiitaxoi  tit  Tiiuupiar 
iwipxatrrat.  It  would  Bflero  that  the  Nj^uui  did  out  Look  for  Sikel  help, 
bat  l&kt  theSikeUcuneofdicir  oviiBocDrd  Iwl  tbSis  Miaaiir'iiivi.  Alu  one 
miut  thiok  tbat  the;  had  sdopted  Greek  amis  and  dreu,  , 

I  am  tempted  to  iBupect  that  in  the  confused  text  of  Diuddroe,  liL  54, 
where  we  reiul  lvtpBri9iadrTair  tur  ty-ijaioxapwr  ^tiAaiy  ToTt  Hu^aiait 
thU  bdp  giTen  to  Naioi  ia  reall/  meant.  Thucydidca  uyi  nulhini;  of 
r^kcU  at  M^Ui.  1 

>  Sm  Diod.  IV  88. 

'  tiuch  U  the  phnwe  of  Thucjdides  (iv,  ij.  9);  of  pipffapei  it  rati  I 

Moil  imnaiftti  Tovf  wKfiaroiis  iii-fStiiito'.    Ths  word  Henu  rather  Med-  J 

Icadj  brought  in.  ^^^^1 
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CMAT,  rm.  mne  emnd^  Synciuaii^  Lokrian^  or  any  &dMer,  lad  no 
means  of  action.  They  aailed  back  to  Menana^  and  thom 
witiidieir  to  tlieir  Bereral  homes  ^.  The  leraU  of  the  Maa* 
aanian  enteipriae  against  Nazoa  had  been  coinid0te  and 
serioni  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Measanian  hnd-fim^ 
and  the  fleet  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  waa»  for  n  aeaaon 
at  least,  broken  np. 

The  belief  of  the  Naziana  that  their  Lemtine  aDiflB 
were  coming  to  their  help  was  prematurey  bat  it  waa  not 
wholly  mistaken.  The  weakened  state  of  Measana  after  bar 
defeat  before  Naxos  suggested  to  the  Atheniana  and  their 
allies  the  thought  of  a  general  attack  on  that  city.  The 
Messanian  loss  in  the  late  enterprise  had  been  ao  great 
that  a  body  of  Lokrian  allies  had  been  receiyed  into 
Athenian  Messana  to  form  part  of  its  garrison  ^  The  Athenkna 
MessMUL  <^d  their  Sicilian  allies  jomed  m  a  commim  expedition. 
A  Sikeliot^  partly  perhaps  a  Sikel^  force  marched  against 
the  city  by  land.  One  would  have  looked  for  the  Naxiana 
to  be  foremost  on  such  an  errand  of  vengeance;  bnt^ 
while  the  allies  are  mentioned  generally,  it  is  the  Leon- 
tines  only  who  are  spoken  of  by  name,  and  the  force  is 
even  spoken  of  as  a  Leontine  army'.  Meanwhile  the 
Athenian  ships  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Messana  ^ 
The  question  arises,  how  far  the  Zanihn  itself,  ihe  natural 
defence  of  the  haven,  was  streugthened  by  art  against 
naval  attacks.  As  the  allies  drew  near  by  land,  the 
Messanians  and  their  local  helpers,  under  their  captain 
DemotelSs,  made  a  vigorous  sally ;  they  put  most  of  the 
invaders  to  flight,  and  slew  many.  The  Athemans  were 
watching  from  their  ships,  and  they  marked  the  con- 

'  Thuc.  iv.  25. 9.  al  vQcf  o'xovo'eu  h  rijv  Mtff<rffyrp^  (nrrtpov  iw'  oCirov  tmaaroi 
btftspiBrjaav. 

*  lb.  I  a  ;  AoKpSv  rtvh  fitr^  tov  Ayifunikovt  ol  fitra  rd  «dAor  iyKur^ktt' 
«p$fj<Tav  iftpovpoi,  *  It  ii  t6  arpArtvfUL  rw  Awrrlvv^  a  little  later. 

*  lb.  1 1  ;  ir/Mxr/9<i\Aorrcs  ol  * A^TraToc  card  rhiw  Jufiha  roTt  rovoh  iwttfm^, 
6  2i  vcfdf  wpds  rijv  vdktf. 
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fuston  into  which  the  purBuit  had  thrown  the  victoriouE  a 
Messanians.     Tbej  landed  and  set  upon  them,  and  drove 
them  into  the  city.     We  expect  to  hear  of  some  more 
derided  success ;  bnt  all  that  is  said  is  that  the  Athenians 
set  up  a  trophy  and  went  back  to  Rhegion.     They  clearly  Comingd 
felt  that  they  were  not  equal  to  any  great  enterprise  till  jj^^^  ' 
the  remforcements  came  under  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles,  ""pookl* 
For  a  while  they  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  stroggie  which  Athen 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  still  carried  on  with  one  another  by         ° 
land'.    When  the  reinforcements  did  come,  the  Athenians 
b^^an  again  to  take  a  part  in  what  waa  going  on  ;  but  it 
is  implied  that  nothing  was  done  on  any  great  scale  *.  ^^.^  | 


Ourchief  guide  at  this  stage  is  the  foremost  of  all  guides; 
but,  as  Sicilian  affairs  hold  as  yet  but  a  secondary  part  in 
the  general  strife  of  Greece,  we  do  not  get,  even  from  him, 
the  same  clear  and  connected  account  of  them  which  we  do 
when  at  a  later  stage  Sicily  becomes  the  chief  battle-field 
of  the  whole  war.  But  we  certainly  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  strengthened  Athenian  fleet,  if  we 
cannot  say  that  it  did  absolutely  nothing,  at  least  did 
nothing  that  ThuiTj'dides  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  detail.  The  practical  effect  of  its  coming  seems  to  have 
been  to  suggest  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  the  thought  of 
peace  within  their  own  island.  The  result  was  not  wonder- 
ful. A  time  of  unparalleled  quiet  and  prosperity,  a  series  ft 
of  years  in  which  n'ars  between  Greek  and  Greek  had  been  p 
wonderfully  few,  liad  been  brought  to  an  end  because  the  * 
Greeks  of  Sicily  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  into 
the  qnarrels  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  in  which 

'  Thuc  iv.  15.  13  ;    /utA  H  ToCro  ol  /liy  ir  rp  ZicfAif 'EAAijrd  drtu  rur 

•  lb.  48.  6  ;  01  li  'ASijmTdi  it  T^c  i«(XiW,  T™  ntp  ri  rpvTor  SipifjrTO. 
droTAfifffOKTri  litf^  twv  Imt  (vtxft^xaiv  Iwo^ifiovv^  That  t",  tbe  fleet  uDiIdr 
Emjiiied/ln  and  SophoklCa,  after  t-irrTiog  >t  Pjlos  and  Koikjia,  at  U<t 
natlMd  aioiljr. 
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CHAP.  vm. 


Little  help 
from  Old 
Greece 
to  either 
side  in 
Sicily. 


RelatioxiB 
of  Xuna- 
rinato 
Syracuse 
and  Gela. 


they  Had  no  direct  interest.  Since  then  both  sides  had 
felt  the  evils  of  a  state  of  war^  while  it  could  not  be  said 
that  either  side  had  gained  much  either  in  military  fiune 
or  in  material  profit.  The  Ionian  towns  were  b^^ning  to 
see  that  Athens  used  them  only  for  her  own  purposes.  She 
sent  her  fleets  to  Sicily  for  practice  when  they  had  nothing 
special  to  do  elsewhere  ^.  When  she  promised  help  to  her 
Sicilian  allies,  it«  coming  was  delayed  by  any  prospect  of 
advantage  which  showed  itself  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesos. 
And  when  at  last  the  enlarged  fleet  came,  its  action  was 
less  energetic  than  the  action  of  the  Sikeliots  themselves. 
The  Dorians^  on  the  other  hand^  had  received  no  help 
whatever  from  those  powers  in  Old  Greece  which  had  called 
on  them  for  help  ^.  They  had  fought  single-handed  against 
Athens  and  their  own  Ionian  neighbours;  even  Corinth 
had  never  sent  a  single  ship  to  the  support  of  her  daughter 
Syracuse.  The  war  had  been  a  war  of  mutual  damage  to 
the  profit  of  nobody;  Dorians  and  lonians  alike  b^an  to 
look  back  to  the  happy  days  of  peace  which  had  been  so 
needlessly  and  unluckily  broken  in  upon. 

The  first  steps  came  from  a  city  which  stood  in  a  peculiar 
position.  Elamarina  was  a  Dorian  city  which  had  joined 
the  Ionian  confederacy  out  of  fear  and  dislike  to  a  single 
Dorian  city,  her  neighbour  Syracuse.  By  Syracuse  Ka- 
marina  had  once  been  swept  away;  between  the  two 
commonwealths  it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  friendship. 
But  this  position  of  Kamarina  made  her  the  enemy  of  the 
city  to  which  before  all  others  she  owed  friendship  and 
thankfulness.  The  men  of  Gela  had  been  the  last  founders 
of  Kamarina  ^ ;  but,  as  long  as  Kamarina  was  the  friend 
of  Athens  and  the  enemy  of  Syracuse,  she  was  necessarily 
also  the  enemy  of  Gela.  We  have  seen  that  the  &ithful- 
ness  of  Kamarina  to  the  Athenian  alliance  had  already 


*  See  above,  p.  36. 


*  See  vol.ii.  p.  318. 


'  See  above,  p.  23. 
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seemed  doubtful ;   the  presence  of  an  Athenian  force  had  chap,  v: 
been  needed  to  hinder  a  party  in  Kamarina  from  betrajang 
the  city  to  the  Syracusans  •.     We  know  not  what  was  the 
disposition  of  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  the  contending 
cities  in  the   summer  of  the  year  in  which  the  flet?t  of  Snmmor 
EoijTnedon  and  Sophokles  reached  Sicily.     We  have  seen 
that  their  coming  was  not  marked  by  any  specially  memor- 
able warlike  actions*.     Indeed  its  effect  was  the  other  way. 
A  proclamation  made  by  the  Athenian  commanders,  calling 
on  the  Sikeliot  cities,  on  all  at  least  that  were  in  Ulliance 
with  Athens,  to  join  heartily  in  the  war  against  Syracuse  ' 
seems  to  have  at  once  suggested  the  thought  of  peace  to 
some  of  their  number.      The  first  movement  came  from 
Kamarina.      She    concluded  a  truce — its   length    is   not  Truce 
stated — with  her  old  friends  at  Gcla  *.     The  two  cities  Kiinmrina 
which  had  thus  agreed  together,  at  least  for  a  season,  sent  "^  ^ 
to  their  respective  allies,  urging  the  advantages  of  a  general 
B^raement  *.     The  call  for  peace  spread,  and  presently  a  Congrai 
cojigress  of  envoys  from  all  the  Sikeliot  cities,  the  allies  of 
Athens  among  them,  came  together  at  Gela.     The  gather- 
ing was  strictly  a  diplomatic  conference.      This  way  of 
settling  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  pre- 
ferred by  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  what,  according  to  Greek 
ideas,  would  have  been  the  more  obvious  process  of  asking 

'  See  »bove,  p.  ^1.  '  See  rIbtb,  p.  45, 

'  We  %Tt  helped  to  thii  Ijy  PolybiM'  extract  from  the  twenty-first  book 
of  Tlmuoa,  quoted  [lii.  15  I)  tor  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  nith  the 
npnrrh  put  into  the  mouth  of  HermokratSn.  Eupv^tSaty  rapaytyiiitmi  its 
Zi«Xua>  n^iuiAci  rAs  *i>^iis  ill  tSk  lari  tow  SBfaKoalaiy  wiKi^un; 

'  Tbno.  IT.  58.  I  ;  Ko/iaiKyaliHs  jioJ  TiAyoit  (i[tx«ip"'n  ■yiTi-rnu  tpwrov  irpJi 
UUj^Mii.  Timniot  (a,  >.)  niftkes  the  Gnrt  propoaal  come  firom  Gela;  t6ti 
rns  raJL^DVt  niiiyavrat  r^  rokifiqi  HiawifilpaaOai  itpoi  tovs  Kafiapivaiavt  l/irip 
ilvexw*'  ni*  ''  vpoSiiun  tifaiUniv.  Wbnt  were  the  apecial  sutTerings  of 
GcUt  fmn  ThuoydidcB  one  woald  think  that  KamartDa  waa  the  Gnt 
la  act. 

*  Tfmain*,  u.  «. :  9piaBf'<iiy  liaripovs-  wpii  rcti  taurwi'  trv^fuiyon  rai 
w^fomXtir  Srtpai  Iniii^/m  mirTavi.  Btuni  /turtXeiyrit  iSi  TiXar  fiouXci}. 
ffdrroi  wtfi  Sia\isiM  vol  Toit  soirg  <rviiftp6yTiar.    See  Appendix  YI. 
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oHAP^vm.  each  city  separately  to  agree  to  the  peace  which  they  had 

themsdyes  made.    That  is  to  say,  discussion  hy  a  single 

smaller  body  was  of  set  purpose  preferred  to  discussion  by 

its  dipio-     a  series  of  popular  assemblies  ^.   The  chosen  representatiyes 

chAraeter.    ^^  ^^^  <^ty  came  charged  with  a  commission  to  discuss 

the  terms  on  which  the  Sikeliot  cities  might  settle  their 

present  differences,  and  might  come  back  to  the  happy 

state  of  things  which  had  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 

tyrants  ^ 

Fini  ap-         The  man  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  bringing  this 

HiRMo-      assembly  together,  the  man  who  most  truly  laboured  for 

KBATts.      p^a,ee  i^d  who  strove  to  bring  about  a  peace  in  this 

particular  way  ^,  was  one  who  for  some  years  to  come  was 

imdoubtedly  the  first  man  in  Sicily,  and  who  down  to  the 

day  of  his  death  played  a  more  memorable  part  than  any 

Hit  emi-     other  man  bom  in  the  island.     Hermokrates  son  of  Her- 

Sioilian      m6n,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Syracuse  in  the  congress 

^'^<^!      of  Gela,  was  looked  on  by  native  historians  of  Sicily  as 

holding  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  actors  in  Sicilian 

bracketted  history.     Between  Oeldn  and  his  own  day,  so  held  Timaios 

le6n  and     ^^  Tauromenion  and  Polybios  also,  the  three  most  renowned 

PjrrhoB.     Q^^j^  qI  action  in  Sicily  were  Hermokrates,  Timoledn,  and  the 

Epeirot  Pyrrhos  ^.  The  two  republican  leaders  are  strangely 

joined  with  the  king;   the  simple  citizen  of  Syzaeuse  is 

strangely  joined,  either  with  the  Corinthian  deliverer  or  with 

the  Epeirot,  at  once  deliverer  and  master.    But  to  be  joined 

^  This  comes  from  the  speech  in  Tinfaios  discassed  by  Polybios  (xiL 
35  lb),  but  it  is  quite  borne  oat  by  Thacydides.    See  Appendix  VI. 

'  Thno.  iv.  58.  i  ;  ttra  teal  ol  dXXoi  SurcXiwrcu  ^w«X$6yT€s  If  TiKaof,  6m^ 
iraffufv  rShf  w6\€cay  vpiofifis  h  k6yovs  KariffTtiaav  dW^kois  tt  won  ^vraX- 
\ay€t(v, 

*  lb.  2  ;  'EpfiOKpirrjs S^'Epfuavos  XvpaieSaios,  tawtp imlL  Ivcio'c  iiAkiara omtc^. 
See  Appendix  VI. 

*  Timaios,  ap.  Pol.  xii.  35  k ;  twk  ifiwaartvKSroay  iv  Xmtkiq,  fitr^  Tiknmi 
vpayfiarucandTovf  avipat  vap€tX'fiipa/A€V  *EptAOKp6rtiv,  TtftoKiovra,  Ilvppaw  r^y 
*Hw€ipomfy,  Swourrci/civ  is  an  odd  word  to  apply  to  either  Hermokrat^i  or 
Timole6n.    Tet  I  have  heard,  in  onr  own  day,  of  a  "  Swiss  subjeoi." 


nwi  sDch  n 


;,  as  the  doer  o£  deeds  on  a  scale  worthy  to  chap,  i 


be  ranked  with  theirs,  shows  the  reputation  which  Her- 
molcrates  must  Iiave  won  in  his  life-time  and  must  have 
left  behind  him  long  after  his  death.  It  shows  how  fully 
he  mast  hare  be^n  looked  upon  as  the  life  and  sool  of 
Syiscosan  resietanee  in  the  great  struggle  with  Athena. 
The  character  and  position  of  Hcnnokrates  are  instructive  Qis 
from  many  points  of  view.  Brave,  eloquent,  clear-sighted, 
fuU  of  resources  in  peace  and  war,  the  hest  of  advisers  for 
his  cify  in  matters  of  warfare  and  foreign  policy,  from  one 
tide  of  him  he  was  all  that  a  Greek  commonwealth  could 
teek  for  in  a  magistrate  or  political  leader.  Those  functions, 
it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  necessarily  go  together  in 
k  Greek  commonwealth ;  the  man  to  whom  the  assembly 
most  readily  listened  was  not  always  the  man  who  was  at 
the  moment  entrusted  with  eiccutivc  functions.  Hermo- 
batee  wa«  nobly  bom,  a  descendant  o£  the  ancient  Gamoroi. 
He  is  said  to  have  traced  his  pedigree  to  the  god  Herinfe 
whoee  name  he  and  his  father  bore '.  He  was  doubtless  an  Hi*  poii- 
uistocrat  in  feelbg ;  he  may  even  have  been  an  oligarch 
of  a  more  decided  cast,  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  he  was  suspected  of  such  tendencies  is  certain;  but 
such  suspicions  were  almost  sure  to  arise  against  any  man 
in  bis  position  who  did  not,  like  Nikias,  lay  himself  out  of 
set  purpose  to  show  that  there  was  no  ground  for  them. 
That,  when  banished,  unjustly  in  his  own  eyes,  be  did  not  His  u-med  1 
Bcniple  to  attempt  a  return  by  force,  is  no  more  than  was  fn, 
usnal  with  every  man  who  had  the  chance  both  in  Old  '" 
Greek  and  in  far  later  history.  At  any  rate  he  shows 
how  a  man,  possibly  disloyal  to  the  internal  constitution 
of  his  city,  could  yet  be  loyal  above  all  men  to  its  ex- 
t«mal  independence  and  greatness.  Hcnnokrates  was  at 
■  See  the  bagmeltt  at  Hiiuum,   103  MtilUr.     We  idull  come  to  thU 
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once  suspected  and  irosted.  Men  were  not  sore  that 
he  might  not  some  day  overthrow  the  Syracusan  demo- 
cracy on  behalf  of  himself,  his  house,  his  order,  his  party. 
They  were  quite  sure  that  he  would  never  betray  the 
smallest  interest  of  Syracuse  to  any  power  outside  her 
walls.  He  would  never,  as  magistrate  or  general,  take  a 
bribe  from  an  enemy.  Whatever  were  his  personal  or 
party  objects,  he  would  never  seek  to  promote  them  by  the 
help  of  an  enemy.  He  would  be  the  leader  of  Syracuse ; 
he  might  ^ven  think  of  being  her  master;  but  it  was  of  an 
independent  Syracuse  that  he  would  be  either  master  or 
leader.  He  is  the  exact  opposite  to  the  renowned  Athenian 
against  whom  he  was  not  called  on  actually  to  wage  war, 
bat  against  whose  schemes  he  had  for  a  while  to  make 
every  military  preparation  and  to  practise  every  diplomatic 
art.  Hermokrates,  even  in  seeking  to  return  by  force,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  turned  his  arms  against  his  own 
ciiy.  Alkibiad^  taught  the  enemies  of  his  own  city  how 
they  might  do  her  greater  damage  than  they  knew  how  to 
devise  of  their  own  hearts. 

Simply  then  as  a  Syracusan  statesman,  the  character 
ai^  acts  of  Hermokrates  are  well  worthy  of  study.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  Syracuse  both  to  have  given  birth  to  such 
a  citizen  and  to  have  given  him  full  play  for  many  years 
on  the  most  useful  and  honourable  side  of  his  character. 
But  Hermokrates  is  far  more  than  a  Syracusan  statesman. 
He  rises  altogether  above  the  common  local  prejudices  of 
the  Greek,  which  saw  a  rival  in  every  neighbour,  an  enemy 
in  every  branch  of  the  Greek  nation  other  than  his  own. 
The  policy  and  the  patriotism  of  Hermokrates  rise  &r 
above  the  local  passions  of  Syracuse ;  they  rise  above  the 
traditional  prejudices  of  Dorian  and  Chalkidian.  But  to  a 
Pan-hellenic  policy  or  patriotism  he  makes  no  claim.  If 
he  is  the  opposite  to  Alkibiades,  he  is  not  the  yoke-fellow 
of  Kallikratidas.     Indeed  the  character  of  a  Pan-helleni^ 


HIS    SIEELIOT   TATRIOTISM. 


pstriot  did  not  come  so  easily  within  the  range  of  a  man  of  oh 
Syracnse  as  it  did  within  the  ranjje  of  a  man  of  Sparta  or 
Athens.     But  the  very  causes  which  cut  Hermokratea  off 
from  a   Pan-hellenic  career  {^ve  him  the  opportunity  of 
bein^  foremost  in  a  third  kind  of  statesmanship  which  to_ 
ns  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  all.     If  he  shows  no 
wal  for  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  his  zeal  is  by  no  means 
confined   to  one   of  its  cities.     If  his  patriotism  is   not 
national,  it  is  territorial;    if  not  Hellenic,  it  is  Sikeliot, 
His  range  is  Sicily,  or  at  least  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
His  care  and  good  will  takes  in  all  of  them,  bnt  goes  no 
fnrther.     His    position   towards  the   rest   of   the   Greek 
nation  is  startling.     All  men  out  of  Sicily  are  strangers  •.  Greek*  m . 
He  makes  no  exception  for  the  Dorian  kinsfolk  of  Syra-  "Btn 
cnse,   no  exception  even  for  her  Corinthian  parent.     All  ^^"' 
powers  outside  the  island  are  to  be  carefully  kept  from 
meddling  with  any  matter  within  the  island.     A  closer  tie 
binds  together  all  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Sicily  than  can 
bind  any  of  them  to  any  city  or  people  out  of   Sicily. 
They  have  a  common  country,  an  island  country  withal, 
parted  by  the  sea  from  other  lands.     And  from  that  island 
country  they  have  taken  a  common  name.    Sicily  is  for  the 
Sikeliote,  a  possession  in  which  none  but  Sikeliots  have 
any  part  or  lot  *. 

Thifl  peculiar  kind  of  patriotic  feeling,  one  that  goes  His  siatw- 
thns  £ar  and  no  further,  was  assuredly  not  common  among  easi-ntUlly 
the  men  of  any  division  of  the  Greek  nation.  Cold '''' 
tomrds  Hellas  as  a  whole,  cold,  it  would  seem,  to  those 
traditional  sources  of  love  and  hatred  which  made  up  so 
much  of  the  political  life  of  Greece,  Hermokratcs  felt 
warmly  towards  a  part  of  Hellas  with  defined  geographical 
boundaries;.'  And  that  part  was  no  part  of  the  elder 
Hellas,  the  motherland,  but  part  of  the  lands   which  had 


>  dAXJf vXoi 


F.  64.  3.   See  beluw,  p.  6 
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Hii  yitiw  wa»  one  wbkh  k  BBOieeHjr  to 
IB  oar  €mm  d^js  than  h  coqU  imw9  Wen  i 
HcfBuknites  ■  pceeBuneBti j  a  cfdosial  itateBBHi.  Lt  so 
w€  namt  ci  ctmrx  icmember  that  to  die  Gradk 
Ae  Tcrr  idea  o£  colonial  stati'Haimihip  iiplifa  tiie 
of  the  colon  J.  The  modem  world  allowa  no 
exact  paralM  tolas  position;  bat  it  conwi  nearer  to  that 
of  a  Frendent  of  the  United  Statet  than  Id  tWt  of  chker 
king  or  minirter  in  anj  coontrj  of  Eorope.  HcnBokratfiB 
iidoobdeM  itill  Gred^;  hoi  he  is  no  longer  of  the  eUcr 
Greece.  The  motheriand  is  kas  to  him  than  the  nev 
^V»  Greek  knd  which  hM  sprung  op  in  his  own  idNid.  Inhi. 
^ca  Sicflj  ii  a  world  bj  itedf,  a  wwld  of  mdependent 
commonweahhfl,  whidi  ma j  hare  their  dispatoB  and  eren 
their  wari  among  themsetres,  bat  wbidi  dMmld  at  kart 
agree  in  one  great  principle.  AU  differenoeB  between  one 
Sikeliot  citj  and  another  are  to  be  aigned  or  fought  oat 
amoi^  themselTCSy  without  allowing  any  power  out  of 
Sieilj  to  step  in.  From  this  point  of  Tiew  his  doctrine 
natandlj  follows,  tiiat  the  Gre^s  of  other  lands  are 
pditically  stnngers,  to  be  kept  oat  oi  every  txana  of 
dominion  or  infloenoe  within  the  island. 
Um  Hennokmtes  in  short  lays  down  with  renrd  to  the 

doctffiae.''   Western  o&hoots  of  Hellas  the  same  prineiide  whidi  hss 


since  been  laid  down  with  legud  to  the  Weston  offshoots 
of  England  and  of  other  European  huids.  It  is  in  truth  a 
'^Monroe  doctrine'^  which  he  preaches  on  bdialf  of  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  The  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeneas 
Omiciori'  in  the  two  cases  are  obvious.  The  civilized  states  of 
^^^^  America  have  all  grown  out  of  European  settlements,  just 
a^!L!^^  as  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  had  all  of  them  grown 
out  of  Greek  settlements.  But  the  commonwealths  of 
America  have  not,  like  the  Sikeliot  cities,  all  grown  out 
of  settlements  of  the  same  European  nation.    To  find  a 
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wmmon  word  to  take  in  every  metropolis  and  every  colony, 
we  are  driven  to  use  the  word  European.  And  there  is 
this  difficulty  in  using  that  word,  that  it  is  not  national  but 
geographical,  that  it  is  therefore  less  easy  to  use  in 
other  than  strictly  geographical  than  national  names  like 
"  Greek  "  or  "  English/'  Yet  even  with  these  last  we  have 
seen  the  occasional  difficulty  of  carrying  them  beyond 
their  first  geographical  meaning  *.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  and  Spanish  commonwealths  of  the  New 
World  ought  not  to  refuse  to  be  classed  as  Europeans  in 
Opposition  to  the  barbarians  of  Asia  and  Africa^.  The 
common  weal  the  whose  envoys  came  together  at  Gcia  were, 
■a  being  states  politically  independent,  less  to  one  another 
than  the  members  of  even  the  largest  confederation  must 
be.  As  speakers  o£  one  tongue,  though  of  different  dialects 
of  that  tongue,  as  settlers  from  one  land,  though  from 
different  cities  of  that  land,  they  were  more  to  one  another 
than  nations  whose  only  point  of  connexion  is  that  they  are 
all  dwellers  in  one  continent  and  that  they  were  all  settlers 
from  another.  Gela  and  Katan^  were  less  to  one  another 
than  Virginia  and  Massachusetts ;  they  were  more  to  one 
another  than  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Their  exact 
relation  is  not  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  the  northern 
continent  of  America;  but  it  would  be  seen  there  now  if  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  kept  its  distinct  being ;  it  will 
be  seen  there  if  ever  Canada  should  throw  off  its  British 
allegiance.  In  that  case  there  would  be  commonwealths 
in  a  relation  to  each  other  exactly  answering  to  that  of  the 
Sikeliot  cities,  commonwealths  one  in  language  and  origin, 
but  politically  independent,  possibly  hostile.  But  in  the 
southern  America  the  exact  relation  may  be  seen  in  its ; 


Diffieitlly 

Greeki  in  ^^H 
tjidl;  and 
Bnropeiinii 
in  Americ*. 


•  We  mmt  of  coune  allow  for  the  dtffBrenoe  between  the  population  of 
ttia  Uail«d  SUlca,  roainlj  English,  mhnlly  European,  onij  that  of  >om«  of 
»  of  Ainariot  where  the  Indian  blood  prevail*. 
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settle* 
inents. 


Speech  of 
Menno- 
kntdsat 
Gela. 


Its  general 
trust- 
worthiness. 


fulness  among  ite  independent,  sometimes  hostile,  common- 
wealths of  Spanish  speech  and  origin.  And  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  restore  the  word  SpanifA  to  the  strict  geographical 
sense  which  it  has  lost  only  through  a  political  accident  \ 
we  might  say  that  the  settlements  of  Castile  and  the 
settlements  of  Portugal  answer  fairly  enough  to  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  cities  in  Sicily.  On  all  the  commonwealths 
standing  in  this  relation  to  one  another  HermokratSs 
enforces  his  general  rule.  That  rule  is  not  necessarily  one 
of  universal  peace  within  Sicily;  but  it  is  a  rule  by 
which  Sikeliot  quarrels  are  to  be  settled  wholly  by  Sikeliot 
forces. 

This  teaching  of  Hermokrat£s  is  set  before  us  in  the 
first  among  the  famous  speeches  embodied  in  the  History 
of  Thucydides  which  concerns  our  Sicilian  story.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  he  devotes  to  Sicilian  matters  at  this  stage 
of  his  narrativa  That  we  have  in  it  the  actual  words  of 
Hermokratfis  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think; 
that  we  have  a  fair  general  expression  of  his  policy  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting.  What  we  are  to 
look  for  in  these  speeches  Thucydides  himself  has  told  us^ 
When  he  had  any  means  of  learning  the  real  matter  of 
the  speech,  he  has  preserved  its  substance  ^.  When  the 
speech  was  wholly  lost,  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker  such  statements,  such  counsels,  as  it  seined 
to  him  that  that  particular  man  would  be  likely  to  utter 
under  those  particular  circumstances  ^.  And,  if  we  cannot 
have  what  Hermokrates  actually  said,  it  is  a  great  matter 
to  have  what  such  a  contemporary  as  Thucydides  deemed 

^  See  Hist.  Greog.  i.  4. 

*  Thuc  i.  23. 1.    See  Arnold's  note. 

'  lb. ;  kfiol  re  Srv  a{/T6i  fJKovca  itat  rois  6\Xo0iy  vo$€y  I/mm  dwafy^J^" 
kovffu 

*  Ih,;dfs  8'  hv  i66ieovy  ifiol  tKacroi  vtpi  rSfv  dc^  vap^om  rd  64cvra 
fidKiffr'  tlwfiv.  No  doubt  every  later  maker  of  speeches  for  men  of  past 
time  would  say  that  he  acted  on  the  same  principle ;  but  then  all  men*s 
notions  of  rd  Scovra  were  not  worth  so  much  as  that  of  Thucydides. 
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kt  likely  to  have  said.     There  is  in  truth  every  likeli-  chat.  vui. 
I  that  we  have  much    more    than    this.      The  actual  II«t">- 
,  the  special  illustrations,  the  apecial  turns  o£  argu-  Thooy- 
ment,  are  most  likely  Thucydides'  own;    but  these  are    '^^' 
simply  the  framework  for  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
general  policy  of  Ilermokrates,     What  that  was  Thucy- 
dides  had  every  means  of  knowing;    the  careers  of  the 
AtJienian  and  the  Syraeusan  gave  them  many  opportuni- 
tiee  of  meeting  face  to  face.     And  if  Thucydides  knew 
what  Herraokrat^s  said,  he  was  not  a  man  to  misrepre- 
sent what  he  knew.     We  may  therefore  accept  this  and 
the  other  speeches  in  Thucydides  as  historic  matter  of  the 
highest  value.     They  must  never  be  confounded  with  the 
speeches  which  later  historians  composed  for  their  actors, 
and  which  are  for  the  most  part  tittle  better  than  rhetor- 
ical esercises.     Such  a  speech,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Her-  Speech  of 
mokrates  at  Gela  by  Timaios  of  Tauromenion,  is  criticized  knuas  in 
by  PoIybioSj  and  criticized  severely  ^     Yet  even  from  this  ^■""'*- 
deiipised  speech,  as  reported  by  the  severe  critic,  we  may 
still  leam  something  ^     Still  if  we  had  the  speech  as  a 
whole,  we  should  be  dealing  with  a  speech  of  Timaios,  in 
DO  sense  with  a  speech  of  Hermokrates.     But  the  speech 
which  Thucydides  gives  us  as  addressed  by  Hermokrates 
to  the  congress  at  Gela,  if  not  a  speech  of  Hermokratt^s,  is 
at  least  a  fair  picture   of  the  policy  o£  Hermokrates  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  Tliueydides. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  speech  is  not  the 
less  to  be  trusted  because  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
written  in  its  present  shape  some  yeare  after  the  point  in 
the  story  at  which  it  is  brought  in.     We  need  not  trust  it  The  gpeeob 
tlie  less  becstise  it  contains  one  or  two  phrases  more  strictly  fnaeriion 

'  PoL  lil.  a  J  k.     Be  ia  vaj  aevere  on  Timiuos,  as  lie  commonly  is.    Bat 
poriikp*  the  matt  remtrkable  thing  i>  that  he  doei  aot  think  of  contrasting 


I 


ith  th»l  or  Thucydides.    See  Appendix  I.  and  VI. 
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tlesultfl  of 
ilie  banish- 
ment of 
Thncy- 
«didet. 


Summary 
of  the 
ipeech; 


Preemin- 
ence of 
Syracuie 
taJten  for 
granted. 


applicable  to  a  later  time  K  In  truth  Tlmcjrdides  would  be 
far  better  able  to  set  forth  the  true  views  of  Hermokrat^B 
at  the  later  than  at  the  earlier  time.  When  he  wrote 
the  narrative  of  the  fourth  book,  Sicilian  afiburs  were 
stilly  naturallj  enough,  quite  secondary  in  his  eyes.  They 
had  not  then  become,  as  he  lived  to  see  them  become, 
the  centre  and  turning-point  of  all  Greek  affairs.  He 
had  not  then  gained  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  soil 
of  Sicily  and  of  all  that  happened  on  it  which  he  did  gain 
in  later  days.  He  had  not  then  reaped  the  full  advantage 
of  his  banishment^  that  happy  banishment  which  aiabled 
him  to  hear  the  tale  of  Sicily  from  Hermokratis  in  his 
banishment  and  from  Philistos  in  his  own  city  K  Then  it 
doubtless  was  that  the  author  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  inserted  this  memorable  speech,  the  fruit  of  his 
enlarged  knowledge,  in  the  earlier  text  of  his  fourth  book. 
It  is  to  the  words  of  Thucydides  that  we  are  imme- 
diately listening;  but  it  is  to  the  words  of  Thucydides 
describing  the  policy  of  Hermokrates  from  the  teaching 
of  Hermokrates  himself  ^ 

In  the  speech  itself^  as  thus  reported,  Hermokrates 
begins  by  claiming  to  speak  to  the  representatives  of 
Sicily  from  no  other  motive  than  good  will  to  Sicily 
as  a  whole  ^  He  represents  its  g^reatest  dty^  a  city 
more  in  the  habit  of  attacking  than  being  attacked,  and 
one  which  has  not  specially  suffered  during  the  late 
war  ^.     The  preeminence  of  Syracuse  among  the  cities  of 


'  See  Grote,  vii.  i88,  189,  and  Appendix  VI. 
'  See  Thuc.  v.  26.  i,  and  Arnold's  note. 

*  See  Appendix  VI. 

*  Thuc.  iv.  59.  5 ;  h  ieoiv6y  i^  rf^v  do/roOadv  /um  fitkriarrfr  yi^ii/ap^  cTi 
diroipaiv6fi§voi  ry  ^EiKtXlq.  vdffji.  According  to  Timaioe  he  began  by  prait- 
ing  the  men  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  for  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  peace.  No 
great  harm  surely,  if  he  did. 

'  His  first  words  (iv.  59.  i)  are  ;  oj/rc  w6\€ajf  &y  ikaxi<rnHf  &  SurcXi^vreu, 
Toh  X6yovs  voi^aofuUf  ovrt  vovovfityrfs  ftiJaara  r^  irokifii^.  Further  on,  in 
c.  64.  I,  he  says,  more  distinctly;  ^70;  fA^v  &v€p  koI  dpx6fAfvos  ^inm,  w6XtP  re 
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Sicfly  is  thus  taken  for  granted,  not  at  all  in  a  style  of  ci 
offensive  boasting,  but  simply  as  a  faj;t  which  none  was 
Kkely  to   ^insay.      There  was   no   need,  he  argued,  to 
enlw^  on  the  evils  of  war  in  general;  no  one  was  ever 
kept  back   by  such  arguments  from  any  war  which  he 
thought  suited  his  own  purpose '.     His  point  is  that,  while  Sicily  k 
the  Athenians  are  dangeroiis,  while  they  are  so  narrowly  keep  ont  I 
watching,  so  busily  meddling,  in  Sicilian  affairs,  so  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  mistakes  on  the  j;iart  of  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  to  keep 
peaee  among  themselves,  and  to  give  no  occasion  against 
themeelvee  to  a  power,  the  greatest  power  in  Greece  ',  whose 
plans  of  ambition  took  in  the  whole  island  K 

We  might  bo  t«mpted  to  suspect  that  this  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  designs  of  Athena  a  few  years  later  rather 
than  of  anything  that  she  was  actually  planning  at  the 
present  moment,  when  she  was  as  yet  at  most  feeling 
her  way  towards  Sicilian  dominion.  But  the  language  E 
used  is  at  the  outside  slightly  exaggerated,  slightly 
premature;  it  describes  the  full  growth  of  what  was 
as  yet  only  growing.  In  either  ease  the  practical  ad- 
vice is  equally  sound ;  in  either  case  it  was  equally  true 
that  the  fair  name  of  alliance  which  the  Athenians  put 
forward  was  only  a  cloak  for  future  subjection*.  It 
was  unwisdom  indeed  to  call  in  to  share  in  the  domestic 
quarrels  of  the  island  a  power  which  was  ready  to  step  in 

luylimir  raftxiM""<*  «"'  iwia*  ry  fioXXor  ^  d/iBraufiiriH.     Htrmokratfla 
idgntlfio  bimiKlf  mnd  hu  city, 

'  Thoo.  ir.  J9.  i ;  (vtiBalra  »  toTs  ^Ir  ri  xlptti  >i(f{»  iptirtaSiu  rair 
ttirvr,  oi  H  rovi  tirSin-aifi  ieiknvaii'  i^irtiuiS<u  npii  roS  abrita  ri  l>.aaaaiirSai, 
Thaaj^'lttgfintioUianiai'ifiheiaKHtr;  but  aoeuoiild  Tuicj  thitt  bo  geacriil 
a  amliiiMnt  might  have  b««li  thought  iiiipajuaSis  ill  the  mouth  of  Tiuikio*. 

*  lb.  60.  I  ;  'Atfijniovi  ut  Swa^v  lx<frts  nikmra  tow  'EUi^bv,  k.t.X.. 
Sbb  AppMnliu  VI. 

*  lb. ;  IwiPovkiiMiiiri*  ri/r  raaar  SinMav,  on  iyii  nfirtt,  «■'  'Mtpialaiy. 

*  lb- ;  &riiftaTt  ivf6fi^i  (v/Aftaxias  rd  if^ti  iroXifHov  fimptvwt  it  tA  {vft^ipw 
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CHAP.  vm.  even  when  it  was  not  called  on.     Whenever  the  Athenians 
saw  Sicily  weak  enough  for  their  purpose^  they  would 
assuredly  come  with  a  greater  force  to  take  possession  of 
Real  ob-     the  whole  island  ^     Such,  he  repeats^  is  their  object ;  they 
Athena,      come  for  the  good  things  of  Sicily,  for  the  good  things  of 
the  whole  of  Sicily.     It  is  mere  delusion  to  think  that 
they  care  about  any  distinctions  of  Dorian  and  Ionian,  to 
think  that,  while  the  Dorian  fears  the  treatment  of  an 
enemy,  the  Ionian  may  hope  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  kins- 
man and  ally  ^.     In  such  a  case  division  is  ruinous ;  while 
all   Sicily  is  in  danger,  her  cities  are  divided  against 
Necessity    one  another  ^.     Let  then  every  man  make  up  his  quarrels 
dUte  ^     with  every  other  man  and  every  city  its  quarrels  with 
"^®"»        every  other  city,  and  let  all  join  to  defend  Sicily  as  a 
whole ^.     If  all  can  agree,  all  are  safe;   by  their  union 
Athens  will  lose  her  greatest  advantage.    They  are  not 
like  neighbours  whom  she  can  attack  from  a  starting-point 
in  her  own  territory;   her  only  starting-point  in  Sicily 
has  been  g^ven  to  her  by  those  who  have  called  on  her 
to  meddle  in  Sicilian  quarrels^. 

He  winds  up  with  his  practical  advice.     Let  us,  he 

says,  send  out  of  the  land  the  enemies  who  have  come 

and  lasting  against  US ;    then  let  us,  if  possible,  conclude  an  ever- 

^^^^'^        lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  at  any  rate  a  truce  for 

as  many  years  as  may  be^.    Each  city  will   then  be 

^  Thuc.  iv.  60.  2  ;  tlxos  trcv  yyuffiv  ijfuu  r€Tpvxo>tUvom  itat  vAlor£ 
vorc  (rr6\^  k\06yras  airo^  rd5c  wd^ra  vtip&aaoBcu  {ntd  <r<pdf  woi€io$tu. 

'  lb.  61.  a  ;  mipttrrdrai  bi  /irjitvl  &s  ol  iikv  Awpitts  ijfiS»  ftokSfuoi  roit 
'A$fjvaloUf  rd  8i  XakmiiHby  t$  IdSc  (vyytrtitf  dff<pakis'  oit  ydp  roTt  Itfrcffir, 
9n  JKxa  ti^My  rev  Mpov  Ix0«  ifiaair,  dXX£L  rw  h  r$  SurcAif  dya^fir 
l^^fifroi,  &  iroiK^  K€ierfiiu9a, 

'  lb.  I ;  p6fU(rai  rt  ardirip  yAkiora  <f»$*ip€ir  rAs  v6\€is  icat  ri^r  SSiirfAlor, 
ffy€  ol  ipoiMoi  (j&fiwapT€S  /ikv  knifiovXtv6iit$af  «ard  w6\€is  ^  dtiarofiOf, 

*  lb. ;  &  xp4  fdma$  leai  Vkitrrjp  Idi/injf  KaTaXkayrjyai  not  v($Air  w&Kiu  «a2 
vtipdtrSat  moiv^  crdOfctv  r^  vaerai^  Sc/rcAioy. 

*  lb.  7 ;  0^  ydp  dvd  r^  ainw  dpfuayroi  'A$fjvmot,  dXX'  !«  r^  rmw  l«i- 

*  lb.  63.  I ;   Toiis  k^crwras  woktfUcvs  U  Tfjt  X^P""^  dwomi/umfitif,  mmt 
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free  and  independent  to  act  for  itself  towards  friends  or  ei 
enemies ;  but  if,  by  distrusting  oue  another,  we  betome 
subjects  of  another  power,  we  may  have  to  make  friends  of 
our  enemies  and  enemies  of  our  friends'.  Speaking;  on  be- 
half of  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  the  oistor  says,  I  do  not 
look  on  miyself  as  master  of  fortune  -,  I  am  ready  to  make 
concessions ;  I  will  not  wait  to  be  constrained  to  make 
them  by  an  enemy.  He  now  comes  to  the  setting  forth  of 
bis  main  doctrine.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  yield  to  one's  own  T 
kindred,  Dorian  to  Dorian,  Chalkidian  to  Chalkidian ;  nay  ^j 
more,  we  have  further  ties ;  neighhours  we  are  all  of  us, 
dwellers  in  one  coontry  and  that  an  island,  and  called  by 
the  conmion  name  of  Sikeliote ''.  We  may  again  have  our 
wars  with  one  another;  if  so,  let  us  end  those  wars  by 
treaties  among  ourselves  ^.  But  when  strangers  come 
among  us,  we  will  all,  in  titce  of  a  common  danger,  join  to 
drive  them  out  j  we  will  never  again  call  them  in  as  allies 


I 


furai  TO!  Itiai  tw^fidi  Jt  bvSis  dvafioAcufitSa.  One  tluaka  of  the  diSennt 
vuietira  of  iTmvSof  in  tlie  AchuiuaiiB,  iSg  st  Beqq.,  and  (he  snperior  merits 
ofthe 

cuTii  f^r  T(  (oi  BiXaaaar. 
But  thcH  are  outdone  by  Ihe  ororSal  for  fifl;  jeait  in  Thuc  v.  iS  between 
Alheiii  aud  Spailft.     The  aworiai  for  a  huDiIred  yeus  in  c.  47  ^like  those 
betiii«a  SpBTtit  uid  Argos  fur  fitly  in  79)   ore  mure  th&n  osaFliu  ;  Clief 
we  oiurW  irni  f iifi^x<°i  wbicb  U  Dot  mcuit  here. 

>  Thuc.  U.  63.  3  ;  ri(vinnaTiill-(ruiiiirinM,urBi^iyi,uilTriK4ri(oi^is 
tmarot  ikivSipai',  d^'  i}t  n^roiUpdropii  iyris  rUr  iZ  Koi  kohois  SfiurTa  i( 
iaov  iprr^  ifiumifiida'  Ijr  I)  dmoT^oai'TH  dXXoit  fwaaailoaifiM',  ai  ifi/>J  toC 
Ti/iOfpiijaQoBai  ri>q,  (1AA4  itat  d-yar  tl  rvxoifUf^  ipiXoi  fiif  ay  Tois  i\0laToti, 
Stiifopoi  H  oI(  oil  xM  '"t'  iyi-/in)V  -njyaitcBa.  I  do  not  profebii  to  cunstrue 
ever7  word  of  the  lut  sentence.     See  Arnold'i  note. 

'  lb.  64.  3 ;  TO  Ji  (ifirar  ytiTDna  arras  tai  furolmui  fuoi  x^P"'  •"' 
rtftfpvTov.  ml  irafux  Vr  xin^^iUvovt  'iunXiirrai.  This  ia  the  place  where 
the  Udk  of  referenoe  to  (be  bftrbariaiu  of  Sicily  ii  mint  linking,  bicily 
ii  x^'F'  ■•p'w^o',  l>Ql  the  part  of  it  occupied  by  Sikehote  WM  not,  any 
more  Ihui  £n£laiu],  Scotland,  or  Wulo,  ia  wiptppvT'n^ 

'  lb. ;  ol  mXfft^ao}tir  ri,  Jfiai,  Srav  ("f^i,  laJ  (vf)^iiipijaiiuei  71  iruAii" 
naS'  4fiai  almin  A^yok  mitrois  XP^I"*"^- 
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CHAP.  vm.  or  mediators  ^.  We  shall  thos  get  rid  of  two  evils,  the 
presence  of  the  Athenians  and  civil  war  among  onrsdyes'. 
We  shall  for  the  future  dwell  in  a  free  land,  and  one 
which  will  be  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  others  '• 

I  have  not  attempted  to  translate  this  memorable  speech ; 
for  who  can  reproduce  Thucydides  in  another  tongue  ?  I 
have  not  even  attempted  to  give  the  substance  of  every 
sentence,  but  only  to  bring  out  those  points  which  illus* 
trate  the  political  position  of  Sicily  at  the  time.  Like 
many  other  speeches  in  Thucydides,  specially  like  that  of 
Diodotos  pleading  for  mercy  towards  MitylSnd,  this  speech 
of  Hermokrates  does  not  take  up,  it  rather  disclaims,  any 
high  moral  ground.  He  is  made  expressly  to  say  that  he 
does  not  blame  the  Athenians  for  trying  to  get  all  that 
they  can ;  in  so  doing,  they  are  only  following  the  bidding 
of  human  nature.  But  it  is  no  less  the  bidding  of  human 
nature  to  withstand  those  who  come  against  us ;  it  is  those 
who  fail  in  so  doing  who  are  blameworthy^.  He  speaks 
only  of  Athens,  because  Athens  only  was  dangerous  at  that 
time;  but  his  language,  as  we  have  seen,  tells  equally 
against  the  intermeddling  of  any  other  non-Sikeliot  power 
in  the  affairs  of  the  island  world  of  Sicily.  The  insular 
character  of  the  policy  of  Hermocrates  cannot  be  too  closely 


Insular 
ohaimoter 
of  his 
policy. 


^  Thno.  iv.  64.  5 ;  ro^  8i  dKKo^j&Xovs  IvcXMrraf  d0p6oi  dec,  Ijp  ffct^po- 
rSf/i€yf  dfivvoilf/A€$a,  ttirtp  icaU  ko^  kicAaTovt  fi\carr6fuvoi  (ilf/iwaPTts  mrSv- 
rt^/uw  (v/A/i^xovs  8i  oObiwort  rd  \oift6r  kwa^6fi«$a  Mk  SfoXAcum&t.  On 
the  word  dXX6<pvkotf  see  above,  p.  51. 

*  lb.  4 ;  8ikkV  dya$oiy  oC  trr(p>^<ro/uv  rj^  XitctXhv,  *ABfpfai«m  re  dvoA- 
Xarfivai  KoX  oUtiov  wokifwu, 

'  lb. ;  «a^  ijfiSs  airrotrs  iktvBipav  r€fAo6fi9$a  leal  tw6  dWwif  ^(Tffoi^  IviiSov- 
\fvofi4yfjy. 

*  lb.  61.5;  H(d  Twt  /ilv  *A$rjtmiovt  Tavra  wK(oy€/trH¥  re  ileal  wpovo§ia^ 
iroAX^  ^vYpf&fjo],  Kod  06  rois  &px^^^  iSovAo/xcVotf  fUfi^/iM  dXXd  rocf  inroMofmy 
iroifjunipois  cdtrc  w4<ftvKf  ydp  r6  &v9p&twuov  hid  varrbt  dpx^a^  /*^y  toO  ef«onror, 
tfrvkdaawOoi  B^  r6  kwi6y.  **  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan/'  is  hert 
taken  for  granted  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  conunonwealth  in  almost  the 
same  words  in  whioh  it  is  ages  after  taken  for  granted  of  the  sons  of  Tancfed 
of  Hauteville ;  Galf.  Malaterra,  ii  38. 
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To    him   an  island    was   an    island ;    the   silver  a 
E  or  the  wider  sea  that  parted  Sicily  from  other  lands 
L  indication  of  Providence  not  to  be  neglected  or 
overstepped.     But  his  island  is  an  island  world,  a.  world 
like  the  wider  world  of  the  elder  Hellas,  like  the  wider 
world  of  Greek  and  barbarian  of  which  Hellas  and  Sicily 
were  again  parts.     Sicily  is  one  landj  its  Greek  peo])le  are 
united  by  many  ties ;  but  he  docs  not  dream  of  uniting  its 
Greek    cities  into  one  state  or  into   an  union   of    states. 
He  does  not  preach  federation ;  he  does  not  even  preach  No  Unt  1 
alliance.     He   conceives   the   possibility   of  disputes   and  "i 
wsTB  among  the  Sikeliot  cities;  he  only  pleads  for  peace 
wherever  peace  can  be  had,  and  for  the  settlement  of  all 
differ^ces  without  the  intervention  of  strangers.     Under  Use  of 
that  name  he  reckons  all  Greeks  whose  dwelling  is  not  'igtran- 
iu  Sicily;    the  kindred  Dorian  no  less  than    the   Ionian  8"^ 
rival,  the  Corinthian  metropolis  no  less  than  the  Athenian  J 

inrader'.     The  purely  insular  way  of  looking  at  things  I 

could  hardly  be  carried  further.  I 

This  way  of  speaking  is  startling.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  speech  at  which  we  may  also  be  somewhat 
startled.  Sicily  is  an  island,  the  common  country  of  the  No  hint  of 
Sikeliots.  One  who  drew  his  notions  of  Sicily  from  the 
pleading  of  Hermokrat«^G  only  might  fancy  that  in  his 
day  Sicily  was  a  purely  Greek  island,  which  the  Greeks 
who  took  their  name  from  it  had  wholly  to  themselves. 
Such  an  one  would  hardly  imagine  that  of  the  land  from 
which  Hermokratea  proposes  to  drive  away  all  stranger 
Greeks  so  large  a  part  was  actually  occupied  by  barbarians. 
Still  less  would  he  deem  that  one  part  was  not  even  occu- 
pied by  native  barbarians,  but  subject  to  barbarians  beyond 
the  sea.  Just  now  indeed  the  Sikel  was  not  dangerous  ;  The  SikaU. 
bnt  no  great  time  had  passed  since  he  had  shown  that  he 
could  be  dangerous.  And  Sicily  contained  barbarians  far 
'  See  kbove,  )'.  51. 


I 
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CRAP.  ym.  more  dangerous  than  any  Sikel.  At  Syracuse  men  might 
deem  that  G^ldn  had  for  ever  stopped  the  aggressive 
power  of  Carthage ;  they  cotdd  hardly  feel  so  safe  on  that 
head  at  Himera  and  at  Selinons.  Hermokratte,  to  be 
snre^  when  he  warned  his  countrymen  against  strangers, 
was  speaking  of  fellow-Oreeks  coming  imder  phiiisible 
pretexts  of  alliance;  there  was  nothing  immediately  to 
suggest  renewed  danger  from  Motya  and  Panormos.  Still 
there  is  something  strange  in  his  picture  of  Sicily  occupied 
by  free  and  independent  Greek  commonwealths,  when 
so  large  a  part  of  the  island  was  in  so  different  a  case. 

Position  of  Yet  Hermokrat^  was  surely  statesman  enough  to  know 
^^^  '  that  the  great  Phoenician  commonwealth  was  only  a  sleep- 
ing lion.  He  must  have  known  that  Carthage,  which 
had  been  so  terrible  fifty-six  years  back,  might  be  ter- 
rible again.  He  perhaps  thought  it  enough  to  speak  of 
dangers  which  were  actually  pressing.  Still  his  way  of 
speaking  is  strange.  He  at  least  did  not  foresee  that, 
within  twenty  years,  he  should  himself  see  Sikeliot  cities 
attacked  from  a  Sicilian  standing-point  by  a  barbarian 
enemy  far  more  fearful  than  Athens.  He  did  not  foresee 
that,  within  ten  years,  he  should  see  a  far  greater  Athenian 
enterprise  than  that  on  which  Eurymeddn  and  Sophoklgs 
had  sailed  stirred  up  against  his  own  city  by  the  practice 
of  the  barbarians  of  Segesta. 

The  policy  The  dream  of  a  Greek  Sicily  dwelling  apart  from  the 
kratds  ^^t  of  the  world  and  settling  all  its  affairs  of  war  and 
cim^  out  P^^^  within  its  own  coasts  was  destined  to  remain  a  dream. 
By  a  kind  of  irony  of  fortune,  Hermokrates  became  the 
very  embodiment  of  increased  intercourse  between  Greek 
Sicily  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  it  was  who  was 
most  zealous  in  bringing  in  deliverers  from  Old  Greece  to 
beat  back  invaders  from  Old  Greece.  He  it  was  who 
counselled  an  appeal  to  Carthage  herself  to  come  on  the 
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like  emnd '.  But  he  too  it  was  who,  when  Cs-rthige  did 
pome  on  quite  another  errand,  was  the  Grst  to  brave  lier  in 
her  own  corner  and  to  win  ba<:k  at  least  one  spot  ot  Sikeliot 
pronnd  from  her  grasp.  And  he  it  was  who  was  to  guide 
the  fleet*  of  Sicily  into  the  waters  of  the  mother-land,  to 
do  for  PeloponnesoB  what  Peloponnesos  had  done  for  Sicily, 
and  to  make  the  Syraensan  name  famous  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia.  But  as  an  immediate  call  to  peace  among  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  his  words  had  no  small  effect.  For , 
the  moment  the  good  estate  of  Sicily  came  ba^k.  A  peace, ' 
or  a  trace  for  a  long  term  of  years,  was  at  once  agreed 
upon  among  all  the  Sikeliot  cities.  It  does  not  seem  certain 
whether  the  diplomatic  representatives  6ent  to  Gela  came 
vnih  full  powers  to  agree  to  terms  among  themselves,  or 
whether  a  vote  of  each  of  the  cities  had  still  to  be  taken 
in  the  popular  assembly  of  each '',  In  either  case  no  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been  fonnd  in  coming  to  an  i^reement. 
The  terms  were  that  each  city  should  keep  whatever  it 
held  at  the  time  of  the  congress  ^.  One  exception  was 
made.  Syracuse  was  to  cede  Morgantia  to  Kamarina  on 
the  payment  of  a  fiied  sum  of  money  *.  The  sale  of 
tcmtory,  so  much  less  common  in  these  times  than 
much  later  ages  *,  is  itself  to  be  noticed,  and  this  sale  is  of 
a  specially  strange  character.  Moi^ntia  was  the  town 
with  whose  taking  the  great  career  of  Ducetiiis  began  ^. 
We  have  not  heard  of  it  since ;  but  this  passage  implies 
th«t  it  was  one  of  those  Sikel  towns  which  were  taken 
by  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Ducetius '.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  either  what  claim  Kamarina  could  have  to  it,  or  what 

■  Set  Tlino.  t!.  34.  3.  '  See  Appeodix  YI, 

'  'Diue.  iv.  fif.  I  ;  Sunt  iwnWiaaiaBai  rou  woXliam  txems  i  tmOToi 

f j(o«n ;  the  rule  of  fii  pouidelU. 

'   Il>. ;  ™i  Si  Eafiapmiou  Mo^niTlnj*  ilroi  ifrfipun  TtUF^  Tda  Xvpa- 

maeioi'  iwnBmair.     See  Arnold'i  uule,  581,  Gj8, 

•  See  HUt.  Fed.  Got.  j.  638. 

*  8m  vol.  il.  p.  368.  '  Bee  vol.  li.  p.  jSG. 
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^ya  to  Itfcf  la  <i>  dug 


Wt  «fe  Hatr  mm  kcM  to  caUmI  to  dift  Itafiot  citiBi  or  to 
0»  ■■■!  IS  AoK  to  CBSer  iato  h.  Tkat  k»  ^ke  ttmtj, 
jipccd  to  bj  the  SikeikiC  cbaeB,  and,  if  wft  by  ^tWm^  at 
iMrt  by  Ae  AAgMt  fwiiifrr^  was  aawnccd  Id  tlie 
Italiol  cilieii^  wbkh  aceeptri  it  or  wit  aa  ^ker  c%OKL  Hie 
Lobiaasy  oal  of  their  bhtcr  hatred  to  Atkoa^  oriather  to 


Mat 

iiti»^       Bhigion,  woold  have  none  of  it»  and  leBained  ooteide  tlie 

iMft  fix 

trnee*.  Bhlgion,  on  die  other  hand,  noBt  have  aeeeptod 
it,  tboo^  with  her,  as  with  Leontinot,  its  tcnns  would  seem 
to  hare  amounted  to  throwing  off  her  old  engagements  to 
Athens.  Certain  it  is  that  the  nert  time  we  hear  of 
Bbigion^  ihe  has  ceased  to  be  aealoas  in  the  Athmian 
aJKsnee^ 
g^^^^  ^  By  this  treaty  all  the  Sikdioi  cities  were  again  adknow- 
^  tfisty-  Jedged  as  free  snd  independent.  No  Gre^  city  of  Sicily 
fTSS  to  be  the  subject,  or  seemingly  the  ally,  of  any  other, 
Athens  no  longer  had  io  Sicily  either  Gred:  aUJes  or  Greek 
Ptiemies*    We  may  suppose  that  the  old  state  of  things 


»  Thiic.W.65.l.3;o««Tfir'A#ip«l«iir^/i#iox«w^a«Xl«wr^ 
ir  riKtt  Srrat,  Jiror  «r«  £v/«^^orTBu  itai  id  <yvor&i2  tcarrm  «ajt^rMt  KOiPoL 

Awiirktvcw  /urd  rwra  kit  liictXmt,     The  teiMe  of  iv/ifi^^mrrm  Aown 
th«  »tikg«  <rf  tbe  negotimtionfl  at  which  the  aimoiiiMMniaii  wis  madm  to 

the  AtheniMif. 

»  lb.  T.  5.  3 ;  ii6riH  rSrr  f »W«X«»'»  ^<  JUtnfamrm  ^vniXXi^attm^  oU 

lawtloarro  *A^aiocf. 

•  lb.  vi.  44-  3* 
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came  agam,  in  which  one  Athenian  ship  of  war,  but  one  ca^' 
only,  was  to  be  received  in    any  Sikeliot  haven  *,      But 
barbarians  and   aUtances  vrith  barbarians  were  seeminglv 
not  tbon^ht  of.     Athens  ceased  to  be  the  ally  of  LeontLnoi  Ath«iw 
and  Kamarina  ;  ehc  remained  the  ally  of  Selesta",  and  at  gnu. 
Siesta  the  fact  was  remembered. 


The  immediat*  work  of  Hermokrates  was  thus  by  no  means 
in  vain.  He  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  all  Athenian  schemes 
in  Sicily,  whether  those  schemes  had  or  had  not  already 
reached  the  height  of  a  complete  conquest  of  the  island. 
It  was  so  felt  at  Athens.  The  commanders  of  the  fleet  in  Punbh 
Sicily  met  with  an  angry  reception  on  their  return.  It  the  Athe- 1 
was  believed  that  they  had  been  led  by  bribes  to  go  away  ^„gr„[^  ' 
when  it  was  in  their  power  greatly  to  advance  Athe- 
nian interests '.  One  never  knows  what  to  say  to  such 
charges  as  these.  That  they  are  so  constantly  brought 
shows  that  they  were  not  in  themselves  unlikely;  but  it 
lessons  our  belief  tn  each  particular  case.  They  are  like 
the  treasons  of  Eadric  and  the  murders  of  Fredegund ; 
they  are  tike  the  constant  rumours  of  poisoning  in  Italy  in 
later  times.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  that  the  charge  was 
carefully  gone  info;  for  the  popular  court  before  which  the 
commanders  would   be  tried   drew  a   marked  distinction  ^ 

among  them.  EurymedGn  was  simply  fined;  Pythoduros 
and  Sophokles  were  banished*.  Eurymedfin  we  shall  again 
see  in  high  command ;  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
Pythodflros,  nor  seemingly  of   Sophokles*.     Eurymedfin 

■  Sen  ftlmve,  p.  jj.  '  See  obuve,  p.  3J. 

'  Tbne.  it,  65.  3;  in  Jfiv  alirait  ri  it  XiKiXff  m'aaTpii^aaeiu  tij/ms 
*(t#*jrni  inxtvfl«"ar.  Were  the  aclmil  wonli  Tii  if  IisiAlj  xara- 
viftfaaVai  [nut  of  (he  fonnal  iniljctmeiit  I  They  would  liktly  rtioiigb  be 
in  the  minda  ot  the  people, 

*  The  Sopbokif*  in  Ariit.  Khat.  iii.  18.  6  ib  pretly  sural;  Ibe  poet,  Thii 
■Duller  tfephakl#B  wDoId  hmfe  been  diitingoiBbed  M  i  lojOTfaTiSm  or  in 
■un»  other  w>  j. 

VOL.  m.  r 
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CHAP.  viu.  must  therefore  have  done  something  which  made  the  people 
take  a  less  unfavourable  view  of  him  than  of  his  colleagues. 
Estimate     Their  position  was  in  any  case  a  difficult  one.     They  were 
conduct      sent,  not  avowedly  to  make  conquests  for  Athens,  but  to 
give  help  to  certain  allies  of  Athens  against  their  enemies. 
If  those  allies  chose  to  make  peace  with  their  enemies, 
Athens   might   fairly  reproach   them  with  this   separate 
dealing  with  the  other  side ;    she  might  fairly  complain 
of  scant  courtesy  when  her  own  allies  announced  to  her 
generals  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  which  Athens  was 
asked  to  consent^  but  as  to  which  she  had  not  been  consulted. 
But  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  matter  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  generals  into  those  of  the  Athenian 
people.     It  was  for  them  to  decide  what  action^  if  any^ 
should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  allies  who  had  forsaken 
them.     It  was  hardly  for  the  generals^  in  such  a  case^ 
without  further  instructions  from  home,  either  to  go  on 
warring  against  Syracuse,  to  turn  about  and  attack  Naxos 
or  Leontinoi,  or  even  to  turn  their  whole  force  against  the 
obstinate  Lokrians.     The  people  could  hardly  have  blamed 
them,  if  they  had  come  back,  saying  that  circumstances  had 
so  changed  that  they  could  not  carry  out  their  instructions. 
But  the  people  might  reasonably  blame  them,  if,  when 
commissioned  to  act  as  generals,  they  took  upon  them 
to  act  as  envoys,  and  plighted  the  faith  of  Athens  to  a 
ready-made  treaty  to  which  they  were  simply  asked  to  say 
Yea  or  Nay.     This,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  their 
fault ;  and  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  conduct 
of  Eurymedon,  some  opposition,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  will 
of  his  colleagues,  which  made  the  fault  seem  less  black  in 
Sn  more     his  case  than  in  that  of  Sophokles  and  Pythodoros.   In  any 
(Athenian    case  all  vigorous  Athenian  action  in  Sicily  was  hindered  till 
UciTy.  ^     ^^®  setting  out  of  the  great  expedition  nine  years  later. 
^24-415-         Thus  far  Hermokrates  had  prevailed.    Nor  was  it  wholly 
in  vain  that  he  laboured  for  peace  among  the  cities  of  his 
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Mm  island.   It  is  true  that  dissensionE  and  wars,  diBseosione  cbaf.  vtii. 
■nd  wars  in  which  his  own  city  was  concerned,  broke  out  Work  of 
again  in  the  very  year  after  the  peace  of  Gela.     Yet  there  ii„t&t  in 
was  none  the  less  for  several  years  a  far  nearer  approach  Sicily, 
to  peace  in  Sicily  than  was  often  seen  in  a  land  split  up 
among  a  number  of   Greek  commonwealth  a.      The  days 
which  had  been  before  the  beginning  o£  Athenian  inter- 
meddling seemed  to  have  come  again.   And  it  was  eminently 
chancteristic,  though  eminently  unlucky,  that  the    most 
serious   interruption  to   peace  of   which  we  hear  at  this 
time  led  almost  at  once  to  renewed  Athenian  intervention.  *"■ 
Athens  indeed  this  time  stepped  in  only  to  find  that  her 
intermeddling  was  premature,  and  the  cause  which  led  t« 
that  vain  enterprise  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
great  enterprise  seven  years  after.     And  even  in  face  of 
that  great  enterprise  we  see  how  much  had  really  been 
done  by  the  peace-policy  of  Hermokrat^s.     Great  as  was  Effeoi  of 
the  struggle  of  the  famous  invasion,  it  was  little  more  than  uf  Henoo- 
a  local  struggle;    and  it  was  the  policy  of  Hermokrates  ^^" 
that  made  it  so.     Could  Athens,  when  the  congress  of  Gela  invMion.  . 
came  together,  have  appeared  in  Sicily  with  the  full  force 
that  was  afterwards  led  by  Nikias  and  Lamaohos,  by  De- 
moethent'S  and  Eurymedon,  a  far  easier  field  for  conquest 
would  have  been  found.     Athena  would  have  come  against 
Syracuse,  not  as  a  distant  city  with  her  starting-point  far 
awajr,  but  as  the  head  of  a  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  alliance, 
with  ite  starting-point  in  Sicily.     That  it  was  not  so  was 
before  all  things  the  work  of  Hennokrates. 

It  wae  again  disputes  between  Syracuse  and  Leoatinoi 
that  brought  the  dangerous  Athenians  once  more  into  Sicily 
before  the  great  expedition.  And  the  same  dispute  which 
now  begins  lingered  on  to  be  one  of  the  occasions  of  the 
great  expedition.  Bnt  we  find  almost  casually  that  there 
were  disputes  in  other  parte  of  the  island,  al  Mot^sana  as 
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CHAP.  vni.  well  as   at  Leontinoi.      It  was  not  without  reason  that 

Hermokrates  had  said^  Let  man  agree  with  man  as  well  as 

city  with  city.     For  in  Greek  politics  an  internal  dispute 

in  a  commonwealth  had  always  a  tendency  to  lead  to  inter- 

Internal      vention  from  outside.     So  it  was  in  both  the  cases  with 

Le^tinoi.   which  we  are  now  concerned.     In  both  cases  the  internal 

^'  ^^^'        dispute  is  mentioned  as  beginning  after  the  pacification 

made  by  Hermokrates  ^    This  may  be  a  mere  note  of  time^ 

or  it  may  imply  that  the  new  state  of  things  caused  the 

cities  to  look  to  their  internal  constitutions.   Those  who  had 

been  allies  of  Athens  might  be  forgiven  if  they  thought 

that  peace  with  Syracuse  might  not  be  everlasting,  and 

that  it  would  be  well  to  strengthen  themselves  against  any 

chances  of  the  future.     At  Leontinoi  the  constitution  must 

have  been  democratic  ;   indeed  there  is  nothing  to  make  us 

think  that  any  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  had  fallen  away  from 

the  democratic  models  which  were  set  up  after  the  &11 

of  the  tyrants.     But  the  Leontine  oligarchs  were  strong, 

Admiiwion  determined,  and  ready  for  united  action.     It  must  have 

Of  now 

citiiens ;     been  to  guard  against  designs  of  theirs  that  it  was  decreed 

^^^f     to  strengthen  the  city  by  enrolling  a  number  of  new  citizens. 

land.  ^g  usual  in  such  cases,  it  was  next  proposed  to  provide  for 

the  new-comers  by  grants  of  land.     We  are  left  to  guess 

whether  such  grants  were  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  existing 

owners,  or  whether,  as  is  far  more  likely,  the  lots  of  the 

new  citizens  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  heonimefalilandK 

Of>poMtion  To  the  former  course  the  rich  men  of  the  city  would 

of  the  n       ,.  , 

oligarchs,    naturally  object,  and  even  to  the  latter  course  they  might 

well  object  more  strongly  than  the  commons.    It  would  be 

^  In  Thuc.  y.  4.  2  the  Leontines  enroll  citizenfl  dvcA^^onr  'A^i'oW  U 
XiK€Xlas  ii€r^  r^v  ^v^ifiaaiv :  in  c.  5.  I  the  Messanian  disputes  begin  /icrd 
rif¥  tSjv  XiKtXiorrS/v  dfAoKoyiav. 

*  lb.  V.  4.  a  ;  voXiras  tc  iwtypiiffcafTO  woXXchs  teai  6  S^^t  ri^r  77^  Ivcy4^« 
dt'oZdaaaBat.  On  this  it^aSaafiSs,  see  Arnold's  note ;  Thirlwall,  iii.  356 ; 
Grtite,  vii.  191  et  seqq.  I  do  not  see  Grote's  difficulty;  why  ihoald  not 
Leontinoi  have  luid/olkland  to  divide  t 
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likely  to  come  more  clearly  home  to  them  ia  the  iifjht  of  ci 
weakening  the  resources  of  the  city  to  the  profit  of  par- 
ticular men;  and  if ,  as  is  likely  enough,  they  themselves 
lontrived  to  enrich  themselves  by  profitable  occupation  of 
the  folkland,  it  would  seem  to  them  much  the  same  as  the 
conliBcation  of  their  own  freeholds.  In  all  questions  of  KomMi 
this  kind,  the  grreat  pattern  of  Rome  cannot  fail  ever  to 
be  before  our  eyes  ;  but  in  one  point  the  civil  dissensions  o£ 
Home  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  Leontiuoi.  At 
Rome,  whatever  the  patricians  were,  they  were,  at  least  in 
all  the  dissensions  of  early  times,  the  better  Romans.  It 
is  the  plebeians  who  secede  to  the  Saered  Hill,  and  who 
propose  to  migrate  from  Rome  to  Veii.  This  was  but 
natural  when  the  patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
earliest  Roman  settlers  on  the  Ronmn  hills.  But  in  Leon- 
tinoi,  or  in  any  other  Sikeliot  eity,  it  is  hard  to  say  whence 
either  patricians  or  commons  may  have  come.  At  any 
rate  the  local  feelings  of  the  powerful  men  of  Leontinoi 
were  not  strong.  A  later  Roman  analogy  comes  in,  the 
analogy  of  the  days  when  the  oligarchic  parties  throughout 
Italy  looked  to  Rome  as  their  support.  When  the  division  Tl.o  oli- 
of  lands  was  proposed,  the  Leontine  oligarchs  asked  for  f^^  ^'"' 
Syraeusan  help.     By  that  help  they  drove  the  commons  ^^^^"^ 

out  of  the  city  to  seek  shelter  where  they  might  find  it '.     nut  the 
-..,,,  ,  , .  1.  1    1      -     commons. 

Unc  mstinctively  asks  whether  the  sendmg  of  help  in  ^^  „ 

snch  a  case  as  this  was  the  act  of  HermokratSs  or  was  mokraiAi 
approved  by  him.  His  politics  were  oligarchic  ;  he  might 
be  well  pleased  t^  see  the  cause  of  oligarchy  Bourish  in 
any  city.  But  sneh  interference  as  this  in  tlie  internal 
aSEairs  of  an  independent  commonwealth  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  his  speech,  and  it  is  wonderful 
bow  the  Syraeusan  people  could  be  brought  ui  agree  to  it. 
Their  constitntion  was  certainly  democratic ;  yet  we  see 


t.  4.  i;  el  Si  ^otdI  ataSiiuiti  Xv^anKrlmn 


t  hrijowTiu  tel 
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CHAP.  vni.  democratic  Syracuse  lending  its  aid  to  the  oligarchs  of 
Leontinoi  against  the  commons  of  their  own  city.     We 
have  indeed  seen  the  like  in  onr  own  daj^  when  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new-bom  commonwealth  of  France 
1848-1849.  was  to  overthrow  the  new-bom  commonwealth  of  Rome. 
What  followed  was  yet  more  strongly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  pacification  of  Gela.     The  Syraeusan  common- 
wealth marches  almost  step  for  step  in  the  path  of  its  own 
tyrant     Short  of  selling  men  into  bondage,  the  democracy 
deals  by  Leontinoi  as  Geldn  had  dealt  by  Megara  and 
Leontinoi    Euboia^.     The  oligarchs  of  Leontinoi  made  an  agreement 
Syraoose.    with  Syracuse  by  which  the  Leontine  commonwealth  was 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse.     The  Leontine  city  was  for- 
saken^ and  the  Leontine  oligarchs  were  received  as  Syraeusan 
citizens  ^. 

Presently  a  change  came  over  the  feelings  of  some  of 
the  new  settlers  at  Syracuse.     They  may  well  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  their  position  in  their  new  home,  where 
each  man  would  count  for  less  than  he  had  done  in  Leon- 
Part  of  the  tinoi  ^.     Or  mere  home-sickness  may  have  led  them  back 
go^iu^'     to  the  place^  most  likely  of  their  birth,  certainly  of  their 
•|||fl^"py  former  dwelling.     They  occupied  a  certain  part  of  the 
the  city      town  of  Leontinoi,  known  as  Phfikaiai.     The  story  reads 
ritory.        as  if  the  site  of  Leontinoi,  like  the  site  of  Megara^  was 
occupied  as  a  Syraeusan  fortress^,  and  as  if  Phfikaiai  had 
separate  defences  of  its  own.    It  has  therefore  been  sup- 
posed ^  that  Ph6kaiai  was  the  name  of  the  eastern  akro- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

'  Thuc.  y.  4.  3 ;  6/iokoy^aayrfs  "Xvpaitoalois  leaX  Ti^r  w6\af  kickLit6wrtt  maX 
iptjfidMravrts  XvfKucovaas  ivl  voXircif  (fiaja€ty, 

^  lb.  4 ;  {/aT€pov  wiXiv  avrS»  nvh  Sict  rd  fi^  dp4cic€a$ai  dMoXdw6yrti  l/v 

TttfV  XvpOKOViJWV. 

^  The  hurried  and  blundering  account  in  Bioddroe  (xii.  54) — he  thinks 
thai  aU  the  Leontines  received  Syraeusan  citizenship — at  least  brings  this 
out ;  r^v  w6\iv  <ppoiipiov  dv^Scc^oy  rSfv  Xvpcucoaiuv.  Cf .  Diod.  ziv.  58  for  <U 
iy  Aeoyrlvoif  ixpow6K€is  among  the  ^povfna  of  Syracuse. 

^  Schubring,  Sicilische  Studien,  386.    See  voL  i.  p.  371. 
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poliB  of  Leontinoi,  that  the  returning  Leontmee  planted 
themselves  on  that  height,  while  Syracuse,  it  would  seem, 
Btill  held  the  opposite  height  and  the  town  between  the 
two.  Yet  Phokaiai  would  be  a  singular  name  for  an 
■kropolis  at  Leontinoi ;  it  is  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
ancient  Lindian  height  at  Gela^.  The  PhokaianSj  though 
A  kindred  and  a  colonizing  people,  are  not  spoken  of  as 
having  any  share  in  the  settlement  of  Leontinoi ;  and  the 
words  of  Thucydides,  though  they  point  to  a  distinct 
fortress,  hardly  suggest  an  akropolis.  But — save  only 
the  inland  position  of  Leontinoi — there  would  be  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  presence  of  Phokaians  in  the  kindred 
eity,  nothing  wonderful  in  their  occupying  a  quarter  of 
their  own,  like  the  settlements  of  Genoese  and  Amalfi- 
tans  in  other  cities  during  the  Italian  middle  age.  The 
site  of  such  a  quarter  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  it  might  be 
rash  to  suggest  as  its  site  the  third  hill,  now  crowned 
by  the  settlement  of  the  Emperor-King  '■'.  Besides  this 
part  of  the  town  itself,  the  returning  Leontines  further 
occupied  a  strong  place  in  the  Leontine  territory  called 
Bribinniai^  Its  site  has  been  placed  among  the  hills 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  now  bearing  the  name  of  Saint 
Basil  *.  A  double  start  was  thus  made  by  the  dissatis- 
fied oligarchs  towards  the  restoration  of  an  independent 
Leontinoi.  In  such  an  enterprise  the  old  political  grudges 
within  the  city  were  forgotten.  The  oligarchs  who  held 
Ph&kaiai  and  Brikinniai  were  soon  joined  by  the  more 
part  of  the  scattered  commons,  and  from  their  two  strong- 
holds they  kept  up  a  war  against  Syracuse  *. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p,  401. 


They  w 

joined  \>y 
ihe  com- 


■  Time 


coufttrjr  i>  eUu-ly  diatinguiahed  hoi 
*  Sdmbring,   SieJIimbe  Stndien,   pp.  378-38: 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

I  iv  T^  AiocTirg.     The  fort  in  the 
tlie  psrt  of  tLu   tuva  wliicli  wu 
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CHAP.  vra. 

Impresaion 
made  by 
the  treat- 
ment of 
Leontinoi. 


Keyolu- 
tions  of 
Messana. 


Kelations 
l>etweea 
Metsana 
and  Lo> 
kroi. 


Such  an '  event  as  this^  following  so  soon  after  the 
general  pacification  of  Sicily,  would  strongly  impress  all 
Sikeliot  minds,  and  it  could  not  pass  without  notice  in  any 
part  of  Greece.  The  Syracusan  democracy,  it  was  easy  to 
say,  had  got  rid  of  the  Athenians  only  to  play  the  same 
part  in  Sicily  which  their  own  tyrants  had  once  played. 
Another  Hellenic  city  was  swept  away,  a  city  doubtless 
then  in  high  reputation  as  the  birthplace  of  the  renowned 
Gorgias  ^.  First  Megara,  then  Leontinoi,  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  fast  sinking  into  mere  outposts  cf  Syracuse.  Mean- 
while a  revolution  with  some  points  of  likeness  to  that  of 
Leontinoi  was  going  on  in  Messana.  Here  too  were  fierce 
internal  dissensions;  we  are  not  told  the  immediate  occa- 
sion; but  we  have  seen  enough  of  division  and  shifting 
policy  among  the  mingled  population  of  that  city  not  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  which  might  happen  there.  This 
time  one  of  two  contending  factions  called  in  help  from 
Lokroi ;  new  settlers  from  Lokroi  were  sent  to  be  enrolled 
as  citizens  of  Messana ;  it  is  even  said  that  Messana  be- 
came for  a  while  a  possession  of  Lokroi^.  The  days  of 
Anaxilas  seem  to  have  come  again;  an  Italiot  power 
again  holds  dominion  on  Sicilian  ground ;  only  this  time 
it  is  a  commonwealth  and  not  a  tyrant.  But  what  was 
the  form  of  the  union  ?  The  merging  of  two  adjoining 
commonwealths  into  one  is  once  recorded  in  Greek  history, 
when  Corinth  mei^^  its  name  in  Argos  and  the  land- 


*  Grote,  Tii  195  ;  *'  The  birth-place  of  the  famotu  rhetor  Gorgias  was 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities ;  its  temples  were  deserted ;  and 
its  territory  had  become  a  part  of  Syracuse." 

'  Thncydides  (y.  5)  does  not  tell  the  Messanian  story  in  order,  as 
he  does  the  Leontine  story.  He  brings  it  in  casually  when  speaking 
of  the  return  voyage  of  Phaiax  ;  AoiepSiy  ivrvyx6yu  roit  km  VLt<riHfnis 
iitolKois  iKW€irrejic6civ,  ot  fitrii  rifir  rSiy  "XtxtXiwrw  6iu>KorfUiv  anunor 
adyrojy  Mtaar/ylojy  xai  kwayayofiivcjy  rStv  kripoiv  Aoicpoin  iwoum  l^cW/i- 
<p$rj<rav,  icat  k'^lvtro  Mccrcn^n;  KoKpw  riv^  xv^ror.  It  is  from  this  casual 
reference  that  one  haR  to  put  together  the  story  of  the  Messanian  revolu* 
tions. 


MB8SANA  AND   LOKBOI. 

marks  of  Corinthian  and  Ajgeian  territory  were  taken  up',  f 
Bot  Argos  and  Corinth  were  at  least  adjoining  lands  ;  the 
landmarks  between  Messana  and  Lokroi  were  of  a  kind 
which  the  hand  of  man  could  not  sweep  away.  Or  did 
Messana  stoop  to  become  a  formal  dependency  of  Lokroi  ? 
That  is  hard  to  believe.  One  would  rather  take  the  words 
as  implying  only  that  the  Lokrian  element  in  Messana 
became  go  strong  that  Messana  practically  followed  the 
lead  of  Lokroi.  Anyhow,  while  Lokroi  was  spreading  her  P 
power  in  Sicily,  she  ha^l  to  strive  against  dissatisfied  de-  n 
pendencies  nearer  home.  She  was  at  present  at  war  with 
the  people  of  two  unknown  towns  in  Southern  Italy,  Itone 
and  Mela.  'I  hese  are  described  as  her  own  colonists  and 
as  marching  on  her  territory  -.  War  between  metropolis 
and  colony  suggests  the  story  of  Syracuse  and  Ramarina ; 
it  sn^rgests  that  here  too  the  parent  city  was  unwise  enough 
to  seek  to  make  the  rights  of  a  parent  grow  into  the  right-s 
of  a  mistress. 


All  this  did  not  fait  to  he  heard  and  heeded  at  Athens. 
It  may  be  that  the  remnant  of  Leontinoi  sent  a  suppliant 
embaeey  to  pray  for  renewed  help^;  it  may  be  that 
QoTg'iaa  spoke  again,  as  Themistokles  spoke  at  Salamis  *, 
as  a  man  who  had  no  city  to  plead  for.  But  Athens 
hardly  needed  embassies  to  stir  her  up.     The  craving  after 

■  Xen.  Hell,  iv.  4.  fi.  5.  1. 

'  Thu  Kgua  soma  quite  cuomll;  in  Thuc  v.  5.  j.  The  Lokrians  would 
uM  )iH*e  made  1,  trektj  with  AChen*,  tt  fd)  aurevi  saTtiXf  i  vpii  'tnn-lai 
■bJ  MiKniom  wijktitot  Afi6pous  Tt  otraf  itai  dwalirovi, 

'  (Irnte  (rii.  194)  leema  to  take  the  pitiful  embiuiay  that  comei  from 
Eatant  ID  jTUtin,  iv.  4.  I,  for  an  cmbuBy  from  Leoalinoi.  And  Jnetin 
deuiy  oonfoDiuled  the  too,  for  be  hiu  much  to  Bsy  kbooC  Kntsnfl,  which 
]■  not  uentioned  b;  Thuoydidei  at  thii  itnge,  and  oolbing  about  Loontinoi. 
But  the  embau;  "  (nrdida  rette  "  &c.  comes  just  before  the  great  iovaiion. 
In  Juitin  (it.  3]  it  U  Kalant  which  alone  malies  the  piktiHcatioD,  and, 
beforo  LaehSi  and  Choiriadto,  Lanip6»iot  it  aent  oat  to  help  them,  a  con- 
tamoa  with  the  fuaodatlon  ofThoDrioi. 

•  Herwl.  viii.61  rotThemiBtoidesu  a>o^lI  d>^^. 
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died  aw&y, 
pleaded 
the 
at  least  not 
at  oDoe.  Nor 
It  txwQQXMhit  for  sack  an  enter- 
espeditioa  art  fixth,  Athens  was 
in  her  foil  power  and  pride.  She  had  weakened  Sparta  at 
Pyloa  and  at  KytUra,  and  the  men  from  Sphakteria  were 
in  her  keeping.  So  ther  wwe  still;  but  Athens  mean- 
while had  been  humbled  and  weakened  at  Dfi&m^  and 
Brmdas  had  torn  away  many  of  her  posBessions  north  of 
the  .£g«an.  Still,  if  it  was  no  time  for  warlike  enterprises^ 
scnnething  might  be  done  in  the  diplomatic  way;  it  might 
be  wdl  to  find  oot  what  chances  there  woe  of  snooess  if  a 
blow  should  be  stmd^.  Two  ships  only  were  sent,  and  their 
commanders  could  hardly  reckon  as  generals.  At  their 
head  was  Hiaiax^  a  man  of  whom  we  hear  a  good  deal  in 
the  political  life  of  Athens  at  this  time^  but  never  in  any 
strictly  military  character.  And  from  the  aocoonts  that 
we  have  of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  hardly  more  of  an 
orator  than  of  a  soldier.  But  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
specially  winning  manners  and  conversation,  a  man  quali- 
fied beyond  others  for  that  personal  influence  which  the 
diplomacy  of  the  age  in  uo  way  shut  out,  but  who  most 
likely  left  to  one  of  his  colleagues  those  public  addresses 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  cities  to  which  he  was  commissioned 
which  the  diplomacy  of  the  age  demanded  ^.     The  orator 

'  Pbftiaz  goes  (Thuc.  v.  4.  i )  rpirot  aitr^t  as  irptfffitvrfjf.  He  is  described 
bj  Plutarch  (Alk.  13) ;  iyrtvTiKds  IMq,  koI  iriBardi  idSKtt  ftaXXw  1j  ^4ft€i9 
dywvas  iv  ^/^  Bwards.     ^y  yd,p,  cLs  E&vokls  <fnfcit 

AaAcfy  dpiffros,  dSvpardrrarot  kiytir, 

Aristophands  (Knights,  1374)  describes  his  style  of  speaking,  and  his 
8oholiaiit  adds  a  story  which  seems  hardly  to  agree  with  the  jadgement 
of  Eupolis— ^irdr  fiirvp  d  ^ala^  olftos  6in  icat  dwo^vytuf  iwi  Oaydr^  Iv'  a^ro- 
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of  the  embassy  was  seemingly  Andokides,  wbo  was  pre- 
sently to  win  for  himself  a  name,  such  as  it  was,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes-breaking  '.  These  two,  with  a  third 
colleague  unknown,  were  sent  forth,  not  to  fight,  but  to 
see  what  cities  of  ItaJy  and  Sicily  might,  under  their 
natural  alarm  at  the  new  aotion  of  Syracuse,  be  won 
over  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  The  pacificatioD  of  Gela, 
it  might  be  plausibly  argued,  was  already  broken  on  the 
Syracuaan  side. 

The  Athenian  envoys  were  sent,  not  only  to  thoee  cities 
which  had  been  allies  of  Athene  during  the  late  war, 
but  t«  the  Sikeliut  commonwealths  generally.  Syracuse 
was  to  be  held  up  as  a  power  that  threatened  all  her 
neighbours,  A  common  league  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
formed,  to  deliver  the  Leontiue  commons  from  their  enemy 
and  to  set  up  again  the  Leontine  commonwealth  '.  The 
envoys  must  have  btsen  further  charged  to  do  anything, 
at  least  in  the  diplomatie  way,  which  could  be  done  for 
the  service  of  Athens  on  the  road.  Their  first  diplomatic  L 
sucvese  wae  won  in  a  quarter  where  one  would  least  have  ^ 
looked  for  it.  Their  coasting-voyage  took  them  by  Lokroi, 
the  one  city  which  had  stood  out  at  Gela  against  any 
dealings  with  Athens  or  her  allies.  But  Lokroi,  hard 
pressed  in  the  war  with  her  own  hostile  colonies,  was  now 

'  Id  the  oration  ogunsl  Alkibiadd^  attributed  to  AndukJdA;.  he  upeakB 
(4t)  of  Tuioui  embiuaiea  on  irhich  he  had  gone,  eoding  with  one  to  lUly 
■nd  Sicily.  This  pauage  haa  caused  some  dincuuion  (sea  Thirl  wall,  Hi.  357, 
495),  and  anotliEr  Siciliui  einbauy  of  Asdokidite  hu  been  inferred,  Siail)'  i» 
bIm  reckoned  uuong  tbejilaces  whiuh  A ndukidAa  visited  b;  Lyeiu,  Aoduk.  6. 
But  Ibese  were  plicw  which  he  vinited  aftetwardi,  not  u  envoy,  but  ir 
TJ  oMoiinilif,  Ii  it  not  more  likely  that,  as  Fbaiax  went  rptras  auriif,  ilie 
ombaMj  of  Andokidte  and  that  of  Phaiax  ja  tlie  sanie,  that  Phaiai  was  the 
head  of  the  embaaay  and  did  the  Kcret  p«rguaaioD,  while  AntlokiJ6s  m^ide 
die  pnblio  ■peeohaa ! 

*  lliue.  V.  4-S.      Tbe  commiuioii  (4.  5)  was,  iI  rui  Td'aai'Td  tous  a<piair 

XayanHfa*  tiya/ur  wpiTiHOvnirair  iwiarptiTiiaai,  iiaaiiattav  riv  i^/ior  rSiy 


Object! 
of  the 
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CHAP.  VIII.  glad  to  conclude,  if  not  an  alliance^  at  least  a  peace^ 
Kf^nrjTifl.  with  Athens  ^.  They  then  sailed  round  the  south-eastern 
Akragae.  corncT  of  Sicily,  and  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Athens  or  of  Leontinoi  at  Kamarina  and  at  Akragas^. 
In  the  last  war  we  heard  nothing  directly  of  Akragas; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  no  open  breach 
between  her  and  Syracuse  ^.  Still  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
Syracuse  in  the  Akragantine  mind  might  well  be  stirred 
up  afresh  by  the  late  Syracusan  advance.  Kamarina, 
lately  so  zealous  for  peace,  had  still  more  reason  for  actual 
FaUare  at  fear  than  Akragas.  But  between  Kamarina  and  Akragas, 
at  Gela,  the  Athenian  envoys  had  no  success,  and  they 
heard  enough  to  make  them  refrain  from  any  further 
attempts.  Yet  which  were  the  cities  which  remained  ill- 
disposed  to  Athens  ?  Katane  seems  to  have  been  friendly, 
at  least  not  hostile.  It  was  there  that  the  envoys,  or  at 
least  Phaiax,  joined  their  ships  again  after  a  land- journey 
from  Grela.  Messana  at  the  present  moment,  under  Lo- 
krian  influence,  if  not  friendly,  could  not  have  been  openly 
hostile.  The  remaining  cities  are  Selinous,  Himera,  Nazos, 
and,  if  it  were  reckoned,  the  new  KalS  AktS  of  Ducetius. 
One  almost  wonders  that,  with  the  powerful  support  of 
The  SikelB.  Akragas,  Athens  did  not  risk  more.  But  one  quarter 
where  Athens  was  sure  of  good  will  Phaiax  did  not  neglect. 
He  went  from  Oela  to  Katane  through  the  Sikel  country^. 
Even  if  nothing  was  to  be  done  at  the  moment,  it  was 

^  Tbuc.  y.  5.  a  ;  iytyivriro  ydp  rots  Aoiepou  wp6s  abrdif  6fiokayia  £v|a- 
0dff€cas  w4pi  vpbs  rcHs  'ABtjpalovt,    See  above,  p.  7  a,  note  a. 

'  lb.  4.  6 ;  6  ^ala^  d^ue6fi(yos  roltt  fikv  Ka/iapivniovf  wtiOu  teat  'Airpayar- 
riyovs,  kv  i^  riAf  dvnariyrot  a(rr^  rov  wp&yfwrot,  ohmiri  M  roit  6^Xam 

*  See  above,  p.  26. 

*  Thuc.  V.  4.  6;  itfaxotp^aas  Sect  r£v  2<«cAair  cir  Kar^yiyr.  Saoh  a 
journey,  if  he  went  north  to  Henna  and  tamed  east^  would  go  by  the 
chief  Sikel  towni,  as  Agyrium  and  Centuripa.  In  a  straight  line  he  would 
go  by  Echetla,  but  he  would  have  to  refirain  firoro  business  at  Moiganti*, 
now  oeded  to  friendly  Kamarina. 


SMALL   EESULT  OF  THE    EMBASSY. 

well  that  the  countrymen  of  Duoetins  shoald  bear  in  mind  oBtr.  ^ 
that  S^Tacuse  bad  an  enemy  who  might  be  ready  to  act 
on  any  favoorsble  opportunity.  Pliaiax  then  went  to  the  Ptiaiu 
Leontine  pa=!t  at  Brikinniai — nothing  is  said  of  the  other  Ltoiuim 
poet  within  the  wall:;  of  Leontinoi — and  exhorted  its  de- 
fenders to  hold  out ',  Such  an  eiliortation  would  be 
almost  a  mockery,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  promises 
of  Athenian  help.  And,  if  it  was  so  accompanied,  it  was 
a  greater  mockery  still.  It  does  not  appear  that  Athens 
fitmok  a  blow  or  spoke  a  word  on  behalf  of  Leontinoi  for 
more  than  seven  years  to  come. 

At  Katane  the  envoys,  having  practically  done  nothing,  TLeenToy 
began  their  homeward  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  ^ 
Italy.  They  tried — it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  they  suc- 
ceeded— tit  win  over  some  unnamed  places  in  both  countries 
to  the  Athenian  alliance^.  On  their  way  they  fell  in  with  Revoin-  , 
the  \-ictimfi  of  another  revolution  at  Messana ;  whether  it  MesMin* 
was  in  any  n-ay  caused  by  their  coming  we  are  not  told,  J^-^^ 
Jost  at  this  time  the  Lokrian  settlers  bad  been  driven  out, 
and  the  Athenian  sliips  seem  to  have  met  them  actually 
on  their  voyage  back  to  Lokroi '.  It  is  somewhat  oddly 
told  OP  that  Phaiax  did  them  no  harm,  because  of  the  treaty 
which  he  had  a  little  time  before  made  with  Lokroi,  And 
this  is  the  point  chosen  to  add  that  the  Lokrians  would 
not  have  made  that  treaty  if  they  had  not  been  driven  to 
do  so  by  their  war  with  their  immediate  neighbours*. 
Lokroi  and  Athens  clearly  did  not  love  one  another,  though 
fonnal  obligations  hindered  them  from  doing  one  another 
any  actual  harm. 

'  Thuc.  T.  4.  6 1   &110  Ir  rp  wnpiiy  ml  is  Tai  Bpucun-tas  iKSuir  xai  wapa- 

'  lb.  :  Ir  H  ri  mpa*Df(iS$  t$  it  rifr  XictXiar  Hal  wa\ir  imxa'pi'iti  ml 
tr  Tp  'IroAfa  Ixf)!"^""  "^  ^lAuit  toTt  'ASijriuBtt.  Thii  M«Eni  to  imply 
U  leaaL  Ktt«inpM  00  aonie  SkcKi>t  u  it«11  u  Italint  «iti«  on  the  Wdj 
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CHAP.  vuL      From  tills  time  we  have  no  notices  of  Siciliin  a&irs  till 
No  men-     ^e  come,  six  years  later,  to  the  immediate  occasions  of 
s-fidluui       the  great  Athenian  invasion.     Leontinoi  remained  empty 
MX  jem    ^^  Leontines,  unless  any  still  contrived  to  hold  their  strong 
423-416.     pogts  of  Fhdkaiai  or  Brikinniai.     The  town  became  an  out- 
post of  Syracuse*     We  are  not  directly  told  what  was  the 
feeling  at  Kamarina  and  Akragas.     They  had  accepted  the 
Athenian  alliance,  and  they  must  have  felt  themselves 
deceived  when  the  diplomatic  following  of  Phaiaz  sailed 
away  and  no  military  following  came  in  its  place.     We 
may  perhaps  see  the  effects  of  this  feeling  in  their  conduct 
when  the  g^reat  struggle  came.     But  just  now  we  have  no 
Sicilian  history.    The  gap  is  filled  up  by  a  fearful  event  in 
Taking  of   the  history  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     Two  years,  it  would 
theSftm-     seem,  after  the  voyage  of  Phaiax,  Kymd,  once  the  most 
western  outpost  of  Hellas,  still  her  most  western  outpost 
on  Italian  soil,  ceased  to  be  a  city  of  Hellas.     It  vras  in 
defending  Kym6  that  Hieron  of  Syracuse  had  won  his 
purest  glory ' ;  but  the  enemy  this  time  was  one  against 
whom  a  Syracusan  fleet  could  have  given  but  little  help. 
As  in  the  days  of  Aristod^mos^,  a  strong  Italian  force 
came  against  the  Greek  city  by  land.     This  time  it  was 
the   Samnites   of  Campania,  now  for  twenty  years   the 
lords  of  Capua,  who  met  the  men  of  Kyme  in  the  field 
and  routed   them.      They  then  besieged  the  city,  and, 
after  several  assaults,  took  it  by  storm  ^.     The  city  on  the 
hill-top  looking  out  on  the  western  sea  passed  away  from 
Its  fate.      Hellas.     But  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  was 
lighter  than  Greek  cities  often  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Greek  enemies.     It  was  lighter  than  Skione  and  MSlos 

'  See  vol.  il.  p.  250. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  249.    See  fieloch,  Campanien,  p.  151. 

'  Diod.  xii.  76  ;  KafiV€tyoi.  fityoKy  Swdfict  arpartvaca'T^s  kitl  Kufjopr  ivi- 
KTjaay  ii&XQ  rovs  Kv/muovs,  maX  ftKuarovs  rSiv  ayriTaxOiyrcji^  Karitm^fna^, 
irpoaKa$t(6fAfyoi  Si  r$  trokiopteiq,  tcai  w\€iovs  wpocfioXas  itoifjcdfuyoi  Hard 
Kftdros  tlkoy  r^  rruXiv,     Cf.  Livj^,  iv.  44. 
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•nffered  at  the  hands  of  Athens  a  few  years  later.     We  chap.  vm. 

bear  of  no  ^neral  massacre ;  the  men,  it  would  seem  this 

time,   were   sold  as  slaves  ^ ;   the  women  passed  into  the 

hstada  of  thetr  conquerors,  to  hand  on  some  traditions  of 

Hellenic  life  to  their  children  of  mingled  blood  ^.     Tboae  Ormrth  ot 

who  escaped  fonnd  a  friendly  shelter  at  Neapolis,  a  city  1 

which  becomes  from  henceforth  for  agea  to  come  the  centre  I 

of  Greek  life  in  Campania  ^,  a  city  which  was  to  be  in  " 

more  distant  times  the  first  Italian  conquest  of  Belisarius, 

the  proudest  conquest  of  Roger  of  Sicily.     Thus,  if  the  BarbuHan 

barbarians  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  for  a  while  kept  in  Europ* 

check,  the  barbarians  of  Europe  were  advancing.     The 

Sikel  had  failed ;  but  the  Saronite  had  acted  with  terrible 

force,  and  the  Ijucanian  was  making  ready.    Twelve  years 

only  now  part  ns  from  the  time  when  the  barbarian  of 

Africa  was  to  show  himself  in  more  fearful  might  than 

ever.      But   meanwhile  we  have  to  tell  of  the  greatest 

strife  of  Greek  i^uinst  Greek  that  ever  was  waged  on 

Sicilian  soil  or  in  Sicilian  waters. 

§  2.   TAe  Preparatwnt  for  the  Great  Athenian  ExjiedUion, 

B.C.    416-41,5. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  once  more  a  talc  which  has  been  told  so  C"nn8"'"' 
often  as  the  tale  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  eipedition 
^  tale  which  was  told  at  its  first  telling  as  no  other  tale  earlier 


has  been  told  since.     Yet  something  may  be  done,  some"' 
small    measure    of    freshness    may  be  gainoti,   if    we   can 

'  Diod.  wf.  76  ;  ttapm&aairrit  alnip'  «ai  Toii  nornX^^/i'Tat  l^avbfanoiiai' 

*  Stnbo.  T.  4.  4 ;  t$pii!iat  lis  rovi  dirSpiiwoBt  mk\A,  icoj  Si)  rafr  yimaiiir 
ahSr  avrifiniaar  alrroL  Hiiim  8'  ovv  in  oiftToi  iraAAa  ixrij  tdC  'EX\ijh«ov 
nia/iaa  nol  tSir  roiil/iaiv.  B«Iooh  rayi  that  this  mual  refer  to  (lie  time 
oT  SIntbo'i  ftuthorit;,  not  tu  thftt  ot  Strsbo  himielf ;  in  either  cue  Gieck 
nothcn  would  help  tii  keep  up  the  elJer  traditioiu. 

•  Diouyuo*,  ID  A  frsgniKDt  of  his  fifteenth  bonk  (Reiske,  iv.  1318' ;  ofii 
^SttflolMt]  al  JtiawBtLLTiu  T^i  narpltos  ImiaAiTat  iiriHiavra  ira!  rirrair 

^^^fOtrg  gatarrobt  rSir  Wuv  iyaSSlv. 


I 


m  tvK  wjjB  or  fTVu&crsK  as»  AraKi&. 


•aji^.  vm.  WflMgr  mmaAwm^  to  look  at  Aa;t  Iimbm  ttanggk  tram  a 
^Lmtif  yji'iliiB  ponl  of  Tiev.  TW  ^*i— ^j^  buwtjui 
t&e  jgnst  cspcditioB  to  i^ieii  we  kmTc*  bov  tamit  aad  tlie 
fBaDer  .%fhfiiB  expcdhiofis  to  SioIt  of  vUek  ve  kmTe 
afacadr  told  the  ftorr  if  remllT  doser  tihaa  we  aie  a|it  to 
tkmk  CnHB  the  pbee  wfakh  tiie  grtat  expcdilioa  koUk  in 
fgtmeal  Gicck  hastarr,,  and  tbarfme  is  the  mmnatiT^  of 
Tbtydidafc.  Up  to  this  time  tiie  aSun  of  Sidfy  kare 
bccm  aotiifthfiig  ahogcthcr  secondarr  in  tike  gCBcnl  rtoty 
of  the  PdofMtiDCBaii  war.  Tbej  now  bccoaac^  for  a  bm 
BMcmoiable  jcan,  the  main  ccntie  of  intcKst  to  mQ  Gieeee. 
IhmSid-  ThiKjdidcs  theicfofcv  iceofding  the  genoiml  hisiorf  of 
t4  fknej'    (ittvst,  takings  iq»  his  pen  again  after  an  interral,  giTCB 


two  books  of  i^ieh  Sicilj  is  the  main  snkjeciy  and  in 
which  the  mentkn  of  other  places  is  afanost  moie  inci- 
dental than  the  mention  ci  SieOf  was  in  his  earlier  naiia- 
tnre:  He  begins  as  it  were  a  new  work^  a  Sicilian  work ; 
now  that  Sieflj  has  come  to  the  front,  he  docs  what  he 
had  not  thought  it  needful  to  do  while  Sicflj  wa«  only 
seecindarf ;  he  dmws  bis  memorable  pictiire  of  the  geo- 
graph J  and  earl j  bistorj  <rf  the  island.  AH  this  tends  to 
port  off  the  great  expedition  from  the  smaller  ones  tiiat 
went  before  it,  and  that  in  a  way  which,  frran  the  Sicilian 
tmenrnt^  point  of  riew,  is  likely  to  mislead.  Thoogh  we  haTc  read 
atS^hk  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  expeditions,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
^^^^  At  Ica^t  to  speak  as  if  we  thooght,  that  Sicily  was  now  for 
^A^ftj,  the  first  time  brought  before  the  Athenian  mind.  Sicfly 
and  nchemes  in  Sicily  were  now  brought  before  the  Athe- 
nian mind  on  a  greater  scale  and  in  more  glowing  colours ; 
they  l^ecame  the  first  object  of  Athenian  thought,  inat:^ 
of  a  very  secr^ndary  object ;  plans  of  Sicilian  oiteiprise 
were  taken  up  with  a  passionate  zeal  such  as  had  never 
lx;en  jjoured  forth  on  any  earlier  enterprise.  The  expedi- 
tion therefore  took  a  gigantic  scale,  unparalleled  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
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WW  on  s  Bcaie  answering  to  that  of  the  expedition  itself,  chap,  vn 
Bat  from  the  Sicilian  side  there   is  but  a  Bmall   break  Special 
between  the  leseer  events  and  the  greater ;  the  same  im-  ^je^. 
mediate  occasionB  help  to  bring  about  each  in  turn ;  the 
same  greater  reuses  lie  behind  the  immediate  occasions  in 
dther  case.     As  the  run  of  general  Greek  history  tends 
to  keep  them  apart,  the  run  of  special  Sicilian  history  tends 
to   bring  them   together.      We  have  no  strictly  Sicilian 
events  to  record  between  the  return  of  Phaiax  from  his 
diplomatic  mission  and  the  occasions  which  led  to  the  im> 
willing  coming  of  Nikias  on  the  errand  of  warfare  which 
he  strove  to  hinder, 

Of  both  those  occasions  we  have  heai-d  already,     One  of  Occaaituu 
them  leads  us  backwards,  the  other  forwards.     We  have  Gnawed 
already  heard  of  the  dealings  of  Syracuse  towanls  Leon-"*''! 
tinoi ;    we  may  have  failed  to   notice  that  Athens  had  uid  Se- 
affftia  admitted  Segesta  to  her  alliance  ^.     The  enmity  of 
SyTEcnse  and   Leontinoi  is  an  old  story;    so,  as  a  name, 
is  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  Segesta.     The  name  now 
becomes  more  than  a  name.     It  was  the  Elymian  city,  in 
its  cmnity  towanls  its  Greek  neighbour  Selinous,  which 
brought  on  Greek  Sicily,  first  the  Athenian  invafiion,  and 
then  the  more  fearful  blow  of  renewed  Carthaginian  in- 
neion.     Athens  can  in  no  wise  escape  the  charge  that,  in 
her  greatest  dealing  with  Sicilian  affairs,  she  entered  Sicily, 
partly  perhaps  to  support  the  Ionian  against  the  Dorian, 
but  far  more  clearly  to  support  the  barbarian  against  the 
Greek. 


Of  strife  between  Greek  Selinous  and  Elymian  Segesta  R«Utlon« 
we  have  already  heard  more  than  once '.     The  territories  tit,™!* 
of  the  two  cities  met,  seemingly  on  the  upper  course  of  the  ""'  ,    " 
river  Mazaros  * 

'  Sec»liove,  pi>.  33,6;. 
1  See  Bsimdarr,  Mctopcu,  p.  iS  at  seqq. 
pU  III.  O 
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MAr.  vuh  border  disputes.     The  other  cause  of  strife  is  more  re- 
uht         markable.     Notwithstanding  difference  of  origin,  notwith- 
mrriage.    standing  frequent  quarrels^  a  right  of  connubium  must  have 
existed  between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  citj.    For^  be- 
sides the  dispute  about  territory^  questions  about  marriage 
are  spoken  of  as  helping  to  bring  about  the  war  which  now 
broke  out  ^.     As  far  as  we  can  see^  the  disputed  lands  laj 
on  the  Segestan  side  of  the  stream;   Selinous  seems  to 
have  claimed  or  sought  after  a  kind  of  inland  Peraia. 
^•x  Whatever  disputes  or  negotiations  maj  have  gone  before^ 

^1(3.  '  the  first  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Selinun- 
tines.  They  crossed  the  river  ;  they  occupied  the  disputed 
lands^  and  thence  harried  the  imdoubted  S^^estan  territory 
beyond  them  ^.  The  men  of  Segesta^  as  the  tale  is  told 
us^  still  sent  one  more  peaceful  message,  calling  on  the 
invaders  to  forbear  from  any  damage  to  the  territories  of 
others.  The  attempt  was  fruitless;  the  S^^estans  took 
to  arms  and  drove  the  Selinuntines  out  of  the  disputed 
land  \  Neither  city  had  as  yet  put  forth  its  full  strength ; 
each  now  called  out  its  whole  force;  a  battle  followed 
in  which  the  Segestans  were  defeated  ^.  The  question  now 
comes^  Were  the  Selinuntines  alone  in  this  engagement  ? 

(860  vol.  ii.  p.  557)*  The  position  of  Halikjai  (see  vol.  i.  p.  lao)  shows, 
he  remarks,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  Halikyas,  the  stream  of  Bella 
that  flows  by  the  recovered  church  not  far  from  Gastelvetrano. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  6.  a  ;  ifwpoi  6vt€s  rots  XtXivovyrlots  h  n6\(/ior  KaSivracav 
ntpl  re  yafunSfy  nvSw  icaL  vtpi  ytfs  dfufHafirfrifrov.  I  do  not  see  that  the  fuller 
account  of  Diod6ros,  which  may  very  well  be  from  Philistos,  is  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  shorter  statement  of  Thucydides. 

^  Diod.  xii.  8a  ;  liroXifirjaav  vtpi  x'Sjpas  diJ^fuafii^njoi/jioVt  wora/iov  r^jr 
X^P<it^  rSfy  Utauptpofiivojy  ir6\tMV  6f^(oyros.  ScAii'oi^rcoi  9k  Ikcifidrrfs  t6 
ptiBpoVy  rb  ia\v  vpwrov  r^s  napavorafiias  fii<^  Kariaxov  /icrd  tk  ravra  icaX 
r^$  irpo(Tie€ifiivijs  x^P*^^  woW^v  dwoTtfxofnyoi,  (He  adds  a  moral  reflexiou 
from  tlie  Elvniiun  side ;  Kari<pp6vri(Tav  tSjv  "^iiKrjfiivQfv.)  I  suppose  the 
goncml  meaning  is  what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 

^  lb. ;  rd  fiiv  irpofToy  8(d  rSjy  \6ywy  wdOdv  iV€fidKoyTo  /ii)  iwifiaiyttv  r^s 
IXKorpias  yijs. 

*  lb. ;  yfvofiivrjs  Sia<popas  fiiydkrji  Afjuporipan  rats  iroAcffif,  arpariwras 
<ic^/)o/<rairrcs,  M  rwv  twXw  hrtoiovvro  r^v  mpiaiv. 


WAR   BETWEEN    SEOESTA   .4ND  SELINUUS. 


We  hardly  know  what  to  mako  of  a  etatement  that  the  chap,  vm 
S^estaii£  craved  for  help  at  Akragae  aud  Syracuse^.  At 
all  events,  no  suth  help  was  given,  as  none  was  likely  to 
be  given.  Syracuae  indet-d  took  the  step,  much  more  in  Symcuaa 
accordance  with  her  ohvious  policy,  of  granting  help  to  ^o^. 
Doric  Selinoua  against  the  barbarian  ally  of  Athene.  By 
the  joint  forces  of  Selinous  and  Syracuse  Segeeta  was 
hemmed  in  by  land  and  sea  ^.  We  must  conceive  a  Syra- 
cnsan  fleet  in  the  deep  bay  of  Castellamare.  Whatever 
conrse  the  ships  took,  whether  they  sailed  through  the 
strait  or  coasted  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Sicily  to  join 
any  vessels  from  Selinous,  they  must  have  passed  in  front 
of  one  or  more  havens  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  in  the 
former  case  by  that  of  Panormos  itself.  It  is  somewhat  Opention 
angular  that,  as  the  affairs  of  Segesta  gradually  stirred 
op  a  mightier  warfare,  we  cease  to  hear  of  this  smaller 
struggle,  and  we  are  specially  curious  to  hear  something 
more  about  these  operations  by  sea.  The  blockading  fleet 
mnst  either  have  soon  withdrawn,  or  else  its  blockade  must 
have  been  remarkably  ineffective.  It  is  plain  that  nothing 
hindered  Segesta  from  sending  and  receiving  envoys  to  and 
from  any  part  of  the  world  that  she  thought  good. 

The  first  application  of  the  barbarian  city  pressed  by  Reiationa 
Greek  assailants  was  to  her  barbarian  neighbour.      Thenjgggit^ 
exact  relations  which  existed  between  Carthage  and  the  ^"^  '"•^ 
£lymian  towns,  those   ^ain   which   existed  between  the 


two  Elymian  towns  themselves,  are 
scribed.      Sut  we   can  see,  on  the 


nowhere  clearly  de- 
one   hand,   that    the 


'  Diod.  xii.  8i ;  ri  fi)*  rpuror  'Axpa-fta-Tiyain  Kal  IvpaKoeiavt  tmOoy 
ntViaxV'"'-  "^^  diitiact  tutertion  uf  Tbucydidu  that  the  Selinuntiiiea 
hkd  Syiacusui  be1|>  m>kes  one  sueptct  tliM  Diad&ro*  liM  miBtaken  tlieir 
onhuaj  foriine  froiii  Sei^Bba.  But  no  auch  objection  sppliea  to  hi"  account 
g(  lbs  enibsiajr  la  Ckrthage.  whK'li  19  as  tuitur&l  u  the  otiier  u  anaatiunl, 
od  wbieb  Thucydides  wu  not  bouml  to  record. 

'  TIlDe.  «i.  6. 1  i  oJ  SfAiVDiifTioi  Itipaxaawui  iira-fi/ifrai  (iifitiix'""  """'f- 
yer  atnti  rf  n^ii^/  koJ  narA  yijr  naJ  mri  9iXaaaar, 
G  2 
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CHAP.  vin.  traditional  friendship  between  Elymians  and  PhcBnicians 
still  went  on^  and  on  the  other  hand  that  Segesta.,  however 
much  under  Carthaginian  influence,  was   still  an  inde- 
pendent state,  capable  of  dealing  freelj  with   Carthage 
or  with  any  other  power.     An  embassy  went  from  Segesta 
to  Carthage,  craving  help  against  Selinous  and  Syracuse. 
Darthage     The   help  was  refused  \      We  are  left  to  guess  at  the 
tielp  to       grounds  of  refusal.     I  have  already  remarked  on  the  way 
Segeste.      ^  which  Carthage,  occupied,  it  would  seem,  with  her  own 
internal  politics,  had  long  kept  herself  from  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  Sicily  ^.    We  are  indeed  drawing  near  to  days 
when  she  again  began  to  meddle;  by  that  time  she  had 
fully  recovered  her  strength;  as  yet  she  may  have  been 
only  recovering   it.      It   is   even  hinted,  and    incidental 
notices  confirm  the  belief,  that  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
Athens  was  already  dreaded  at  Carthage^,  where  there 
certainly  was  no  need  to  dread  it  at  the  time  of  the 
next  Punic  interference  in  Sicilian  and  Segestan  affairs. 
Save  for  some  causes  like  these,  one  would  have  thought 
that   the  application  from   Segesta  supplied  a  tempting 
opportunity  for  Carthage  to  revenge  herself  on  the  Sike- 
liots  generally,  and  on  revolted  Selinous  above  all.     Any- 
how all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  envoys  from  S^^esta 
went  away  empty  from  Carthage. 
ReUtions        They  then  sought,  as  the  native  historian  puts  it  in  a 
Jegesta       remarkable  phrase,  for  help  beyond  the  sea  *.     Geographi- 
Uhens       cMj  Carthage  certainly  lay,  as  far  as  Segesta  was  con- 
cerned, in  a  land  beyond  the  sea ;  but  the  sea  which  rolled 
between  Carthage  and  her  dependents  and  allies  was  not  a 

^  Diod.  xii.  82.     He  gives  no  deUils. 

*  See  above,  p.  17. 

'  Thin  comes  from  the  later  speech  of  HermokratSs,  Thuc.  vi.  34.  i.  a; 
dfi  6iSl  <p6fiov  thi  [Kapxfl^ovioi]  fi^  vot€  'AOijymoi  avrois  knl  rijv  irSktv  Ix^aktc. 
This  may  be  a  little  exaggerated ;  but  it  shows  that  Carthage  at  least  took 
heed  to  the  movements  of  Athens.     See  Appendix  VII. 

*  Diod.  xii.  82  ;  i(fiTow  rivoL  diaw6yTiov  avmtaxiov* 
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barriiar  but  a  Itighway.    But  Seg:esta  now  remembered  that  chap,  vio 
she  had  an  ally  beyond  the  sea  in  quite  another  Bense,  an 
ally  beyond  that  sea  whieh  formed  the  ordinary  boundary 
ot  Sicilian  dealings.     Segesta  had  had  friendly  dealings 
with  Athens  forty  years  before '  j    she  had  renewed   her 
alliance  during  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  *j 
and,  as  Segeata  was  not  included  in  the  Peaee  of  Hermo- 
ktat^,  she  remained  the  ally  of  Athens  still.     By  virtue  of  Sei^esta 
tMs  tie,  a  tie  not  many  years  old  but  one  whieh  already  Athenim 
belonged  in  some  sort  to  a  past  state  of  things,  envoys  ^^^y- 
were  sent  to  Segesta  to  ask  Athens  again  to  take  a  part 
in  tbe  affairs  of  Sieily.     The  great  ruling  city,  the  mistress 
of  the  seas,  was  implored  to  take  up  the  cause  of   her 
Elymian  ally  against  Selinuntinc  and  Syracusan  invaders  ^. 


We  must  now  for  a  while  turn  our  thoughts  to  tlie  city 
which  was  now  called  on  to  take  a  step  which  proved  so 
memorable  in  the  history  of  our  island,  and  more  memorable 
still  in  her  own  history.  We  must  listen  to  the  debates 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  the  great  question  whether  it 
trere  for  the  interest  of  Athens  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Sf^esta  or  no.  We  must  follow  her  negotiations  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere.  We  most  watch  her  preparations  for  the  Pneitimi  o 
great  enterprise,  till  the  main  thread  of  our  narrative, 
and  with  it  for  a  while  the  main  history  of  the  Greek 
world,  oomes  back  again  to  Sicilian  soil.  When  the 
envoys  from  Segesta  came  to  Athens  imploring  help 
against  Sotinous,  they  found  Athens  in  far  better  case  for 
undertaking  such  an  enterprise  than  she  was  when  she  was 
fint  persuaded  to  send  help  to  her  own  Chalkidian  kinsfolk. 
The  call  came  in  the  midst  of  that  time  of  doubtful  and  Period  of 
ever-shifting  relations  among  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  raUtionB. 
which  followed   the   Peace  of   Nikias  five  years   earlier.  t^'"^'3' 


I 


■  See  vol  ii.  pp.  339,  553. 


;  DioJ.  lii.  83. 


*  See  Above,  p.  33. 
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'irtr  TRf.  That  peace  had  never  been  folly  carried  out  in  all   its 
pointa,  leaat  of  all  on  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  coasts. 
Thncjdides  therefore  looks  on  the  war  as  not  haying  reall j 
oome  to  an  end^.     The  changes  to  and  fro  among  the 
states  of  Old  Greece  do  not  directly  tonch  SieOian  history. 
AlflMMt     But  it  does  in  some  measure  concern  us  when  the  final 
Athm^uad  result  of  many  changes  at  Argos  within  and  without  was 
A*V'        to  attach  that  Dorian  and  Peloponnesian  city  to  the  side  of 
Athens  as  a  new  and  powerful  ally.     At  this  moment  the 
relations  between  Athens  and  Argos  only  help  to  widen 
the  breach  between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  in  the  course 
of  our  Sicilian  story  we  shall  come  to  important  services 
to  Athens  wrought  by  Argeian  warriors  on  Sicilian  soil. 
Iinfiori'      In  these  years  too  Alkibiad^,  in  our  tale  first  the  present 
AlkibiAdM.  <^<^niy  and  then  the  absent  friend  of  Syracuse^  had  come 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  Athens.     He 
had  filled  all  Greece  with  the  splendour  of  his  displays 
at  Olympia^and  with  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  Pelo- 
KoUtloiM    ponnesos.    Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians,  while  still  nomi- 
to  MmtU    ^^I^y  (nends  and  allies,  had  met  in  arms  at  the  first  battle 
AiidiMr      Qf  Mantineia.     Towards  the  Boiotians,  perhaps  towards 
some  other  of  the  Laced»monian  allies^  Athens  had  at  this 
moment  no  better  security  than  a  truce  which  either  parfy 
might  put  an  end  to  by  a  ten  days'  notice  ^.    Athens  more- 
over had  not  yet  recovered  Amphipolis  and  some  other  of 
sUtfe  of      her  possessions  north  of  the  ^gsean ;  and  her  forces  were 

416.*"*        ^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  pressing  the  siege  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
colony  of  M6I08. 

No  time,  one  would  have  thought,  save  a  time  of  actual 

^  Tbuc.  V.  26.  2  ;  rijv  M  fi4<Tov  ^vfifiaaiv  cf  ris  fxij  d^c^cc  ir6\tfioy  rofxi- 
(•iVf  oitM  6p9Sn  8i«(u^<rci. 

'  lb.  V.  3a.  5  ;  vi.  10.  3.  The  itx/jfxipoi  ffwordal  apply  only  to  ■ome 
of  the  allies,  not  to  the  LacedaBmonians,  who  still  professed  to  keep  to 
the  fifty  yean*  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta  recorded  in  y.  33.  See 
V.  115.  a. 


rasmox  or  jlhoss^  $r 


presEore  of  wmr  mt  her  own  gatas»  <ii>QU  simbi  wws^  dKxsmi  «j^v  Tm 
tlttn  this  for  a  gvettt  and  distant  and  du^eifWK  ^xpsditm^ 
the  TtBoh  of  wbick  no  nan  <ilmiU  eT>eii  guess  at^  and  in 
whidi  Athens  nsEonedlT  knl  no  diivet  inlvfiKt  wlaleT^Nr* 

m 

Pnident  men,  Nikiis  at  their  bend,  saw  all  this;  but 
the  q^rit  of  the  Athenian  eonimonirealth  was  now  em- 
bodied in  ADdbiadcs.  By  this  time  Athens  bad  altogi^tber  Rtarma 
reeovered  from  the  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  fir^  part  jumnT 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  war^.  The  mo^  frightful  fonn  of 
that  war,  the  yearly  harrying  of  the  Attic  land,  had> 
through  the  success  of  Athens  at  Sphakt^ria,  ceased  for 
sereral  years  before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  naral  sti^ngth 
of  Athens  had  hardly  been  touched;  whatever  she  had 
lost  in  other  ways  had  been  repaired.  She  was  at  least 
as  rich  in  resources,  at  least  as  capable  of  effort,  as  she 
had  been  in  the  days  of  Perikles.  And  there  were  powers 
at  work,  such  as  there  had  not  been  in  the  days  of  PeriUlf^s, 
to  tempt  her  to  a  lavish  use  of  resources,  to  an  unwearied 
putting  forth  of  all  her  strength.  A  generation  had  The  new 
sprung  up,  fuD,  like  their  leader,  of  life,  hope,  and  enter-  8****** 
prise,  full  of  dreams  of  conquest,  glory,  and  wealtli,  for 
their  city  and  for  themselves.  To  them  war  meant  bound- 
less adventure,  boundless  success,  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  the  other  meaning  that  war  had  borne  in  the  days 
of  yearly  Peloponnesian  inroads  was  to  them  at  most  a 
matter  of  childish  memory.  Athens  had  lost  precious 
possessions,  Amphipolis  itself  among  them;  but  the 
prospect  of  winning  back  what  was  lost  was  less  attractive, 
less  fuU  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  than  the  prospect  of 
winning  new  dominions  in  unknown  lands.  Wo  aro  not 
bound  literally  to  accept  the  later  assertion  of  Alkibiades 
himself  that  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Athenian  people  was 

^  Thuo.  vi.  26.  a  ;  ^i^c  8'  dvciA^^ci  ij  n6\it  iavrifi^  dw6  rijt  p6ff<nf  ical 
rov  ^vrcxovf  wokifwu  U  re  ^Kticias  nk^Bot  kmytytyijfUyijt  Hal  h  xplt*^'^^'^ 
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!AP.  vm.  to  sabdue  Italy  and  Sicily^  but  to  subdue  them  only  as  a 
J^of  °^^^  towards  subduing  Carthage.  And  Carthage  was 
kibiadds.  to  be  subdued  only  as  a  means  towards  getting  possession 
of  countless  barbarian  mercenaries  from  Spain  and  else- 
where ;  the  final  object  of  all  was  that  the  conquerors  were 
to  come  back  at  the  head  of  their  new-found  force  to  sub- 
due Peloponn&sos  itself.  Such  dreams  in  all  their  fulness 
may  have  crossed  the  brain  of  AlkibiadSs  and  of  others  like 
him.  Something  of  the  kind  was  at  least  talked  of;  the 
overthrow  of  Carthage  was  in  his  mouth,  if  in  no  other, 
a  serious  thought.  We  shall  see  that  there  was  a  vague 
fear  of  Athens  in  Carthage  itself ;  the  Athenian  comedy 
of  the  day  perhaps  made  itself  merry  with  the  expected 
coming  of  the  Iberian  swordsmen^  who  were  to  transfer 
their  weapons  from  the  service  of  conquered  Carthage  to 
that  of  conquering  Athens  ^. 
ttrac-  But,  setting  aside  dreams  like  these,  Sicily  was  a  land 

oily,  great  enough  and  far  enough  away  to  provide  wide  scope  for 
the  &.ncies  prevailing  at  Athens.  It  was  a  distant  land,  a 
famous  land,  a  land  whose  name  was  &miliar,  but  about 
which  comparatively  few  knew  an3rthing  definite.  It  was  an 
island;  Athens  claimed  the  lordship  of  islands^;  she  had 
just  attacked  Melos  on  hardly  any  other  ground  than  such 
a  claim ;  and  few  had  any  distinct  knowledge  how  much 
greater  Sicily  was  than  Melos  or  than  any  other  of  the 
ffectof  islands  which  they  knew  best^  It  was  a  land  too  in 
ezperi-  which  Athens  had  already  played  some  part.  It  was  not 
a  part  which  had  brought  special  credit  to  Athens ;  it  had 
been  distinctly  a  part  of  &ilure ;  but  it  was  failure  which 

^  See  Appendix  YII. 

^  Thuc.  V.  99,  in  the  Melian  controversy.  There  was  at  least  more 
to  be  said  for  such  a  claim  than  for  the  claim  of  the  same  kind  afterwards 
set  up  by  the  Popes. 

*  lb.  vi.  I.  I  ;  dvtipoi  ol  noXKol  6yrts  rov  fity40ovs  r^r  k^cov  tcai  rw¥  iroi- 
tcovvreav  rov  nkr^Bovs  ic€ui  '"EXKijvcav  leajL  fiap0dpw.  So  again,  c  6.  I ;  l«{  ro0t^8c 
oZtrav  alriiv  ol  *A$rjvdioi  ar/xzrcvcty  ^p/ii/vro.     See  Grote,  vii.  aai. 
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ooiild  be  laid  to  tJie  charge  of  particular  men '.  With  ci 
those  who  thought  of  the  past  at  all  and  with  whom  the 
name  of  Sicily  did  not  simply  call  up  n'ild  hopes  for  the 
fotore,  past  &iliire  might  seem  to  call  to  renewed  under- 
takings which  should  not  end  in  failtire.  A  new  and 
pressing  call  to  Sicilian  enterprise,  a  call  in  which  the  love 
(^  enterprise,  the  desire  for  dominion,  could  be  cloked  under 
well-soundiog  pretexts,  vfas  sure  of  a  favourable  hearing  -. 
The  appeal  to  Athens  to  defend  her  ally  of  Segesta  against 
SelinuntJne  aggres^on,  to  save  the  remnant  of  Leontinoi 
&om  Syracusan  dominion,  to  call  up  Leontinoi  again 
from  its  rains,  was  a  call  which  it  would  need  no  small 
measure  of  experience  and  of  baidihood  to  venture  to  cast 
aside. 


In  the  spring  then  of  the  year  416  before  Christ  envoys  TTie  S- 
from  Segesta  came  to  Athens  to  plead  the  cause  of  tbeir  ^^^1^0117. 
own    city  and    to  enforce  its  case   by  arguments  diatvn 
tiom  the  general  state  of  Sicily.     Whether  there  was  at  i 
that  moment  any  acknowledged  Leontine  commonwealth  ,^0^ 
capable  of  sending  a  formal  embassy  to  Athens  may  per- 
haps be  donbted.     But  Xieontine  exiles  had  found  their 
way  to  Athens,  and  were  ready  to  join  with  the  envoys  of  I 

Siesta  in  calling  on  the  Athenians  to  give  help  to  their 
imperilled  allies.  Nor  did  the  Segeatans  forget  to  take  up  rie»dings 
the  wrongs  of  Leontinoi  as  a  point  to  strengthen  their  sgg^i^ns. 
own  case*.  They  pleaded  the  obligations  of  Athens  under 
their  own  treaty*,  and  they  argued  that  it  was  the  direct 
interest  of  Athens  to  Fulfil  them  ^.  The  chief  argument 
was  that  the  Syiaeusans  bad  already  destroyed  Leontinoi 

'  See  kbove.  p.  65.  •  See  Appendix  VLL 

■  See  A[qMiidiz  VIIL  '  Se«  Appeuilii  VIII. 

*  TItDe.  Ti.  6.  1 :  fti^vn  f  aimin  i(wpiBinBr  'SyHrraJir  ti  f/iaBm 

■a^rt)  ....  £aT*  t^  ytrviUt^'  J>!  Aaxijroi  xat  top  rparlpau  ta\ii40v 

vm. 
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CHAP.  vni.  with  impunity ;  that  they  were  going  on  to  destroy  the 
other  allies  of  Athens  in  Sicily^;  that^  when  they  had 
brought  the  whole  island  under  their  power,  they  would 
come^  Dorians  as  they  were^  colonists  of  Corinth  ^,  to  help 
their  metropolis  and  their  Dorian  kinsfolk^  and  to  join 
them  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  Athens.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Athens  to  join  with  such  Sicilian  allies  as  she  had 
still  left  to  her  in  withstanding  the  growing  power  of 
Alleged  Syracuse.  On  one  point  they  need  not  fear;  they,  the 
Seg€tu.  ^^^  of  Segesta^  were  fully  provided  with  money  for  the 
war^ 

The  decision  was  not  hastily  given.  The  envoys  from 
Segesta  and  the  Athenian  speakers  who  took  their  part 
were  listened  to  in  several  assemblies  ^ ;  but  no  vote  for 
An  em-  or  against  the  expedition  was  taken.  As  a  preliminary 
to^egest*.  ''^P^  &^  embassy  was  sent  to  Segesta  to  look  into  the 
8tat«  of  things  there.  The  Athenians  were  specially  moved 
by  the  reports  which  the  Segestan  envoys  had  given 
in  as  to  the  wealth  of  their  own  city.  The  envoys  now 
sent  were  bidden  to  find  out  what  amount  of  treasure 
there  was  either  in  the  public  hoard  of  Segesta  or  in 
the  temples  within  her  territory  *.  They  were  further  to 
report  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  between  Segesta  and 
Selinous  •. 

^  Thuo.  vi.  6.  a ;  kiyovra  dtXAa  rt  voAAct  leat  tc«pd\cuov,  c2  lEvpeLK6fftot 
Atovrivovs  rt  dm(r7^<ravTcs  drtfidf/njToi  ytv^aoyrai^  ic.r.k. 

^  lb. ;  Awpi^t  rt  Aoitpitvfft  KarA  rb  ^vyytvh  «a2  &fM  Amtscoi  rws  kmrifixf^ai 
ntkonoyyfjffiois  fiorjO^ffavrts.  Strictly  this  applies  only  to  Syracuse  and 
Corinth.  The  other  Dorian  states  of  Sicily  were  not  settled  from  Pelo- 
ponndsos. 

'  lb. ;  dWcoi  rt  /rat  xj^ijuara  <r<pSfv  irapt^ovrow  h  rbp  w6\cfMV  livavd. 

•  lb.  3  ;  Iv  rati  kKtcKijolais  rur  rt  'Eytffrtuojv  noWdxis  ktyovrw^  kcH  rwv 
^ vvay optv6yro3V  a^oTs.     See  Grote,  vii.  198. 

•  lb. ;  vtpi  rt  rwv  xpVf^'''^^  CKttffOfihovs  tl  vw&px^^t  &<rwtp  i^aalw^  iv  ry 
Koiv^  icaL  Iv  ToTs  Upoh.  Cf.  the  way  in  which  the  treasures  of  temples 
are  spoken  of  as  resources  in  Thuc.  i.  lai.  3;  il.  13.  3.  They  were  of 
course  to  be  some  day  made  good. 

«  lb. 


ATHENI.1N    EMDASSY   TO   8ECE8TA, 


Tt  does  not  directly  bear  on  the  affairs  o£  Sicily,  but  it  cuap 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  mind  iu  which  Athens 
entered  on  her  plans  of  ag^jession  against  Sicily,  if  we 
notice  that  the  winter  which   the  envoys  spent  in  their 
mission  to  Segesta  was  spent  nearer  home  by  Athens  and 
by  Sparta,  if  not  in  directly  warring  against  one  another, 
yet  in  giving  support  to  each  other's  enemies.   Thirty  ships 
of  Athens  sailed  to  the  coast  of  PeloponncBos  to  support 
her  Argeian  allies  against  Argeian  exiles  whom  Sparta  had 
planted  in  the  border  district  of  Omeai  \     In  more  north-  Wwfkr*   ^ 
em  lands  Sparta  called,  but  called  in  vain,  on  the  Chal-  ^„j 
kidians  of  Thrace,  to  help  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  against  'I^''"*''' 
a  Macedonian  party  which  Athens  supported  against  him*. 
It  was  while  things  were  in  such  a  state  as  this  in  Old 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  that  Athens  tcwk  upon 
herself  an  eii>edition  to  distant  Sicily  on  a  scale  such  as  no 
Greek  city  had  ever  sent  out  before. 

The  Athenian  envoys  to  Segesta  went  to  Sicily  along 
with  the  envoys  who  had  come  from  Segesta  to  Athens. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  came  back  in  the  same  company.  Return  oi 
They  came  full  of  zeal  for  their  new  friends,  full  of  wonder  frmirik!^'' 1 
at  the  wealth  of  their  city,  sacred  and  profane  *.     As  an  B^"' 
earnest  of  that  wealth,  the  Segestan  envoys  brought  forth  M„„oy 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  sisty  talents  of  uncoined  silver,  ff™"  » 
They  offered  it,  they  said,  as  a  month's  pay  for  the  crews  of 
sixty  triremes ;    that  was  the  number  which  they  prayed 
the  Athenians  at  once  to  send  to  the  help  of  their  allies  *. 
And  now  begin  those  famous  debates    in   the   Athenian 
assembly  of  which  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  at  least 
the  genuine  substance  in  the  report  of  Thucydides.     Every 


Thu 

.TJ.  7.  1. 

'  lb.  .V 

lb. 

.  »;   Ti 

Tt   ikKa 

xdTiryd  «;  <.£■  iX^S^  ml  .rp!  riv  x?ni'"<-«' 

6,1 

■o.>i  tr  r 

™-<  l,p 

»  ToXAi  .ni  iy  tdTV  KwyoTt.     So  DioJ.  lii,  83  ; 
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c:hap.  vm.  word  of  them  has  been  studied  and  commented  on  as  it  de- 
serves by  those  whose  subject  is  either  the  text  of  the 
historian^  the  political  history  of  Athens^  or  the  general 
history  of  Greece.  For  our  Sicilian  story  we  need  notice 
those  points  only^  and  they  are  not  a  few,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  Sicilian  matters, 
leport  In  the  first  meeting  then  of  the  Athenian  assembly  after 

Lthenutn    the  return  of  the  Athenian  and  Segestan  envoys   from 
nvoys.       S^^esta,  the  Athenian  envoys  made  their  report.     They 
confirmed  by  their  personal  witness  all  that  the  S^gestans 
said  as  to  the  wealth  of  their  city,  when  they  came  forward 
with  their  offering  of  the  sixty  talents.     The  traveUed 
Athenians  told  in  good  faith  of  the  splendid  display  of 
riches  in  every  shape  which  they  had  seen  in  the  Elymian 
[*he  temple  city.     First  and  foremost  came  the  stores  of  the  g^reat 
^^      temple  on  Eryx.     The  Athenians  had  at  the  b^iming  of 
the  war  with  Sparta  reckoned  the  wealth  of  their  own 
Athene  as  part  of  the  ways  and  means  of  her  city  \     And 
the  men  of  Segesta  now  looked  with  the  same  eyes  on 
Xelationa    the  wealth  of  Ashtoreth  or  Aphrodite.     What  we  should 
mdl^x.   greatly  like  to  know,  but  what  we  can  hardly  expect  an 
Athenian  historian  to  tell  us,  is  what  was  the  exact  relation 
at  this  time  between  the  two  Elymian  cities.     That  the 
men  of  Segesta  could  deal  with  the  wealth  of  the  goddess 
of  Eryx  as  their  own  implies  either  subjection  on  the  part 
of  Eryx,  or  else  the  closest  friendship  between  the  two 
cities.     In  any  case  the  envoys  of  Athens  were  led  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain ;  they  were  shown  the  temple  and  all 
its  glories;  they  saw  the  offerings  made  to  the  goddess, 
the  vessels  used  in  her  service,  the  vases,  the  censers,  and 
all  the  holy  things,  many  and  goodly  to  the  eye  K     The 

*  See  p.  91,  note  3. 

^  Tbuc.  vi.  46.  3  ;  Is  r€  r6  h  "^puiu  lfp6r  t^s  'Aippoiirrjs  dyarjf6irr€s  airrcvs 
M^ti^ay  rd  iya&^fMTa,  tpi&Kas  r€  koI  olvoxias  ^  BvfuaT^pia  ntd  SWijp 
KaraGKfvfjv  ovtc  dxiyrjv^  ir.r.X.     We  shall  come  to  this  yisit  agmin. 


THE    EXPEDITION    VOTED. 


tatyoyB  too  and  the  crews  of  the  triremes  were  received  with 
imspariDg'  hospitality  by  the  chief  men  of  Segesta.  They 
were  bidden  to  a,  round  of  entertainments  at  each  of  which 
their  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  display  of  gold  and 
silver  plat«^.  All  this  was  told  in  the  assembly;  and  no 
doubt  such  tales  went  far  to  incline  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  them  towards  undertaking  the  defence  of  allies  whose 
resources  were  so  great,  and  who  were  so  free-handed  in 
mftkin^  use  of  them. 

The  assembly  listened  favourably  to  the  words  both  of 
their  own  envoys  and  of  those  who  were  sent  from  Scfjesta. 
The  vote  of  the  people  was  to  send  to  Sicily  the  sixty 
triremes  which  the  envoys  from  Segesta  asked  for,  and  to 
pnt  them  under  the  command  of  Nifcias,  Alkibiades,  sind 
Lamafhos,  as  generals  with  full  powers.  Their  orders  were 
threefold.  They  were  to  give  help  to  Segesta  against 
Selinous ;  they  were  to  restore  the  banished  and  scattered 
Leontines,  if  any  were  left;  they  were  moreover,  by  a 
vaguer  commission,  to  do  anything  in  Sicily  which  they 
thought  might  serve  the  interests  of  Athens*.  It  isP 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  democracy  that 
Nikias,  who  utterly  disapproved  of  the  whole  st-heme,  was 
put  at  the  head  of  those  who  wore  to  carry  it  out  ^.  He 
had  no  wish  for  the  command  tor  himself,  and  he  hati  no 
wish  to  entrust  it  to  another.  He  even  ventured  on  a 
formal  irregularity  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole 
matter.     Another  assembly  was  held  five  days  after  that 

'  nmc.  vi.  46.  3 1  col  ISff  (fBlaiif  iTawviilyiH  tBu  r/mjjiiraii-  .  .  .  J«iriu;iaTa 
col  XP"^  '"^  d/ryvpa  . .  .  laii/npor  ji  Tilt  timiaiit.  ntd  . .  .  )iiya\t)i'  rilr 
InXqfir  Toit  in  T&r  rpi^jpait  'Aftfraioii  naptix',  Kal  i^itiiiivoi  is  ris  'Afl^voi 
titSpiTiear  at  XP^I^-ra  »o*Ad  tiour. 

*  Ih.  S.  9. ;  Bvfiebt  fiif  'Eyiaratois  ipji  StMnwrloV!,  (vyiiaToiiiSaai  St  mi 
Aictrrlrovs,  flr  n  ■tipiyiyviiTai  airoTt  roC  noXiiiou,  mil  rJXXa  rd  ir  TJ  SiioAt^ 
tpafm  Srjj  ir  yiyvi/aitKffir  dpiora  'ASrp'tuQis, 

'  Ih.  4;  i  Ni((ai,  ixaCaiot  f^p  ^ptjiih-m  ipx""-  "Ofdioir  K  t^c  w6Kir  ei* 
d/i#&s  AfiovAcCoAu.  PI u larch  ^ Alb.  :S)  addi  aDotboT  motive  1  he  wmUkk^x 
■a  T^  ifX^  ""'  ''^  ''^>'  "vripxarra  tfni-jaiv. 


1 


The  ei[w- 
ditioQ  lint 
oted. 


Nikia>,  Al- 
kibiadSa, 
and  Laniu- 
cho»  ap- 
pointed 

their  com- 
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t.  viif.  in  w)iieh  tho  expedition  had  been  voted.  Its  object  was  to 
(uiniiidttri  not  tho  question  which  was  already  decided,  but 
\m  iiurUiiix  |M)intM  an  to  it«  carr}'ing  out  ^.  But  Nikias  ventored 
^^  to  miiM)  tho  whole  question  again  from  the  beginning. 
**  llo  aifain  ar|>^uod  against  it  at  lengthy  and  some  of  his 

iuiyiiif^  are  of  imiKirtance  from  the  special  Sicilian  point 
of  viow. 
Mivtuiii;      11  in  nmiu  )Hnut  is  the  folly  of  undertaking  a  great  expe- 
«»iMii"   «lltiim  tti  whioh  thoy  had  no  si>ocial  call,  when  they  have  not 
^^*  i       yt)t  won  \mAi  their  own  it>volted  possessions  in  the  North, 
ami   whon   a  war  niay   any  day  arise  in  Greece  itself. 
Itiitwoon  Nikiaii  and  Hom\okrates  no  difEerence  could  have 
arition ;   tmoh  wa«  ei\ually  anxious  from  his  own  point  of 
viow   to   kiH>p  Athens  out  of  all  meddling  with  Sicilian 
I  vftiwN    affaim.     To  tho  ixmnexion  with  Segesta  Nikias  has  the 
kmUii     doupont  ditiHko,     Ho  oaiuH>t  deny  the  &ct  of  the  alliance ; 
4  uili«r    \^^^i  j^jj  anruos  that  tho  Athenians  should  look  to  their  own 
wntnifs  before  UM>king  to  those  even  of  their  allies  ^.     The 
Sogontans,  by  undertaking  a  war  with  Selinous  without  the 
consent  of  Athens,  have  lost  all  claim  to  Athenian  help  in 
that  war,  and  may  be  left  to  settle  matters  for  themselves  *. 
llo  objects  to  the  whole  system  of  such  alliances,  through 
whioh  Athens  has  to  defend   her  allies,   while  they  do 
nothing  for  her  in  return  *.     All  this  is  heightened  by  a 
certain  dislike,  specially  natural  on  the  part  of  a  conserva- 
tive Greek  of  Old  Greece,  to  entanglwnents  with  strangers, 
with  barbarians  like  the  men  of  Segesta  *.     This  seems  to 

»  Thuc.  vi.  8,  4,    See  GioW,  tu.  203.  J06. 

,p:.»  ScXivoi-m'ow  r^  npSm^  ^^tfAor.  ,i*r^  e^  o^rir  «J  «tToXir«rflai. 
Mb  9.  1  ;  Cv^P^^'^  ttXAo^i^wJ  rt*9oti*ro$,    1 1 .  7  ;  w  w <>J  T«r  Ir  StMXif 
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be  the   only  place   in   the   whole  story — other  than  the  ci 
geographical  pictiire — in  which  that  name  applied  to  them.  ^" 
The  barbarian  character  of  Segesta  was  one  of  those  argn-  bi 
ment«  which  are  kept  in  store  to  be  used  by  any  party 
when  it  euits  its  purposes,  but  which,  unless  they  are  spe- 
cially needed,  are  allowed  to  sleep.     Nikias  argues  that,  if  N 
Sicily  should  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse,  [f 
Athens  would  be  none  the  worse.     As  things  are,  if  Athens  " 
sends  a  forec  to  a  distance,  there  is  a  strong  chance  of 
attack  at  once  from  Sicily  and  from  enemies  in  Old  Greece ', 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  Dorians  of  Sieity  may 
be  persuaded  to  give  help  to  their  kinsfolk  at  home'.    But, 
if  Syracuse  were  once  mistress  of  Sicily,  she  would  have  no 
temptation  to  match  her  dominion  against  the  dominion  of 
Athens '.    For,  while  she  came  against  Athens,  her  dominion 
in  Sicily  would  crumble  away.     In  other  words,  Nikias  takes 
for  granted  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  those 
couDsels  of  common  prudence  which  he  is  vainly  striving 
to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Athens. 

The  speaker  further  ventures  on  a  more  remarkable 
ai^oment.  If  the  Athenians  wish  to  bring  about  a  behef  D 
in  their  power  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Siuily,  they 
will  do  best  never  to  show  themselves  in  Sicily  at  all.  Or 
if  they  must  go  thither,  let  them  come  again  as  soon  as 
possible*.  They  must  not  run  the  least  risk  of  defeat. 
Those  powers  keep  their  reputation  longest  which  give  the 
least  opportunity  of  proving   their  real  strength  '*.     Hie 

'  Tlinc.  vi.  10.  4 ;  (I  Kx"  ^l^  t^"  iiytfar  /tiBoi'y,  Smp  it*  airivio/ur, 
•at  irdvu  ir  jWHiOirtm  itiri  ZunAuvrui'. 

'  lb.  11.  j  ;  fvr  itiv  yip  n&y  IXffein-  hm  AoitfBaifiDH'wir  (xaiTTa  X"!^^'- 

'  lb. ;  iminn  S'  oi«  ilnis  ipx^''  '"'  ^X^"  "'rfTtSaiu'  f  yAp  &r  Tpirip 
r^r  ^pirtpar  fif-ra  ntKmromjalaiv  i^iKaVTOx,  tliiit  trwi  rSir  airrSir  sai  T^f 
a^ripar  tid  7in  airrov  MaSaipiSfjvni, 

'  lb.  4  :  4fisi  i'  iy  ol  Itii  'EXAifvtT  ^iimi  /uy  itniiikrjiplvai  tlty,  it 
fdf  i/pmatiuSa,  is«ra  li  Koi  d  ttifaVTiT  r^v  livoiur  Gi'  Miov  c 

'  lb. :  ri  tap  tii  n, 


■  miyr ti  latuy  iavpa^ip 
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CHAP.  vm.  final  counsel  is  to  undo  the  vote  already  passed.     Let  them 
le  aaks      leave  between  them  and  Sicily  that  boundary  of  the  sea 

or  a  repeal  ''  •' 

|fthe         which  nature  has  fixed  ^.     Let  them  tell  the  Segestans 
rote.  that,  having  given  no  help  to  Athens^  they  have  no  claim 

to  help  at  her  hands  ^. 

In  reading  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  the  striking 
thing  before  all  others  in  this  speech  of  Nikias  is  the 
personal  blow  dealt  at  Alkibiades  and  the  answer  which 
^biad^*  Alkibiades  makes  ^.  To  us  the  most  important  thing  in 
Sicily.  that  telling  reply  is  the  picture  which  Alkibiades  gives  of 
the  state  of  Sicily^  a  picture  to  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer*.  He  sets  forth  in  the  strongest  terms, 
doubtless,  as  was  his  interest,  in  exaggerated  terms,  the 
results  of  those  changes  to  and  fro  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sikeliot  cities  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  imder 
the  tyrants  and  at  their  overthrow.  Much  more  recent 
examples  might  be  seen  at  Messana  and  at  Leontinoi, 
the  latter  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which 
men  asked  for  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicilian  matters. 
Sicily,  Alkibiades  argues,  is  not  to  be  looked  on  or  dreaded 
as  a  great  power  ^     Her  cities  are  full  of  men  ;  but  those 

'  Thnc.  ▼!.  13. ;  roim  ^v  JUicfKiirrat  oXa-ntp  vvv  $pois  xp^t^^^ovs  wf>ds  i^/uUf  fA 
fu/jorrois,  rj;  re  *Iovi^  ic6\v(i>,  wapd  yrjv  iju  ris  wk^y,  icat  rf  Xuc€Xucf,  8ut 
wfk&yovs,  rd  abrwv  vt/iOfth^ovs  icaB*  avro^.  The  direct  sea  vojage  is  thus 
aMTimed  as  possible. 

'  Diod6ro8  (zii.  83),  who  rolls  all  the  speeches  of  Nikias  into  one,  makes 
him  argue  that  Carthage,  with  all  her  power  {ixoms  fityiarrjy  i^tfxoyiar)^ 
has  never  been  able  in  all  her  Sicilian  wars  to  conquer  the  whole  island  ; 
Btill  lees  can  Athens,  with  a  much  smaller  power  than  Carthage  {robs 
'MffPftiom  trokh  k€tvofUvovs  rj  Swdfui  r&y  Kapx^SoKiieuy),  overcome  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  of  islands  (r^v  fuyiffTrjv  ruv  learSt  rijv  oUcavfi^ptji^ 
vfjaa»,  Tj^  KpaTiffTTjv  r&y  rffcoifv).  AH  this  is  of  clear  Sicilian  workman- 
ship. But  a  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nikias  savours  rather  of 
Timaioe  than  of  Philistos. 

Plutarch  twice  gives  a  summary  as  from  Thucydides;  Nik.  12,  Alk.  18. 

•  Thuc.  vi.  12-16.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  17.  2  ;  ical  t6v  Is  ti)v  XitctXiav  wkouv  /i^  fitrayiyd><nctr€  &f  hr^ 
fxtydkip^  ^a/uv  ia6fi€voy.  Here  the  cherished  technical  term  of  modem 
diplomacy  has  crept  in. 


ALKIB1ADE8    PICTDBE   OF   SICILY. 


men  are  only  motley  crowds;  changes  of  constitution,  cb 
enrolments  of  new  citizens,  are  every-day  matters  amon^ 
them  ',  No  man  in  Sicily  cares  tor  any  spot  as  the  home 
of  his  fathers ;  no  man  is  ready  to  gird  on  his  armour  or 
to  make  the  contributions  required  by  law  for  the  defence 
of  a  place  which  he  does  not  look  on  as  really  his  own 
city  '.  Each  man  deems  that  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
violence  he  may  gain  enough  out  of  the  common  stock  to 
enable  him  to  go  and  live  elsewhere  in  case  of  failure  ^. 
Sach  a  confused  multitude  as  this  was  not  likely  to  listen 
to  any  common  counsels  or  to  join  in  any  common  enter- 
prise*. Any  of  them,  he  says,  will  come  over  to  us,  if 
we  speak  words  likely  to  win  them,  all  the  more  as  they 
are  at  present  full  of  strifes  and  divisions  *.  The  amount 
of  their  military  force,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  nothing 
like  what  had  been  said ;  they  had  seen  nearer  home  how 
deceptive  numbers  were  in  such  matters  *.  Allies  would  Hu  drio- 
be  ready  for  Athens  among  the  barbarians— that  is  the  «iiuinc«i. 
Sikels — who  were  eager  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of 
Syracuse'.  They  must  therefore  support  and  not  forsake 
Mch  allies  as  they  bad  in  Sicily  already.  It  was  no  pur- 
pose to  argue,  with  Nikias,  that  those  allies  had  done 
them  no  service  in  wars  at  home.  It  was  not  for  that  end 
that  the  alliances  had  been  contracted ;  it  was  rather  that 
the  Sicilian  allies  of  Athens  might  hinder  her  Sicilian 

'  Tine,  Ti    17-  3. ;    Sx^oa  ti  yap  fvfi/ifjrraic  noKvaripavair  ol  w6km  (oi 

'  lb.  J  ;  oWltli  Si'  airri  an  wtp!  nlmiat  itaiptfSo!  o6ri  ti  irfjJ  ri  oS/ia  EvAmt 
If^fTmmi  vCti  tA  Sr  tg  x^/if  to^ufiDii  naToincnais. 

'  lb. :  3  ri  U  ImurTot  4  '*  'o^  ^•h'"  "iBiir  oftToi  j)  /rraaiHiaii  ivi  roS 
imroi  kJifiif/  aXktir  y^>-.  ^i)  caro/^uvat.  elir^aiiv,  Toura  Iroi^niffrai. 

'  tb. ;  oil*  tlitin  r&f  toiovtoi/  LfttXov  oir*  h6-fOv  fu^  yvufxjj  ditpoaff0Qt  oCrt 
)■  ti  iffi  teirSit  TpiwiaSai, 

*  lb. :  TDxu  f  iv  IVI  iiaaiM,  (7  ti  koS'  ftovi^v  \(jBtTo,  upoa^peiti'.  iXktn 
•n  wtitJ  tTiiaio(mMrir.  wantp  wvyB<al,iif9a.  '  lb.  5. 

*  lb.  6  ;  BapBifoii  lAp  ■oAAoin  i^o/iir  ot  Zu/KuaaiW  fiitru  jiiHiii0qi;o»Tai 
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CHAP.  vm.  enemies  from  coming  to  attack  them  ^.     They  had  won 

their  dominion  by  helping  any^  Greeks  or  barbarians^  who 

asked  for  their  help  ^.     Such  an  active  and  daring  policy 

was  the  right  one.     If^  instead  of  keeping  quiet^  they 

sailed  for  Sicily,  the  Peloponnesians  would  fear  them  the 

Prospects    more  for  their  so  doing^.    They  had  a  fair  chance^  through 

the  increased  power  which  they  would  win  in  Sicily^  of 

becoming  masters  of  all  Greece.    At  the  very  leasts  they 

would  humble  Syracuse^  a  gain  both  to  themselves  and  to 

their  allies^*    Their  fleets  greater   than   that  of  all  the 

Sikeliots  together  ^^  would  enable  them  to  abide  in  the 

island  or  to  come  back^  as  the  chances  of  war  might  make 

convenient. 

Appeal  The  envoys  from  Segesta  were  present  at  the  debate ;  so 

LeontineB.  were  the  exiles  from  Leontinoi.     These  last^  in  the  guise 

of  suppliants,  called  on  the  Athenians  to  come  and  help 

them,  and  not  to  forget  the  solemn  oaths  that  they  had 

sworn  to  them*.     The  speech  of  Alkibiades,  followed  by 

these  earnest  appeals^  strongly  confirmed  the  mind  of  the 

Attempt     assembly  in  favour  of  the  expedition.     The  only  hope  of 

to  frighten  Nildas,  a  hope  not  quite  honest  and^  as  it  turned  out^ 

by^iSr^  ®  &tal,  lay  in  trying  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  un- 

greAtnets    paralleled  demands  of  every  kind  which  such  an  expedition 

^  Thnc.  vi.  l8.  I  ;  oU  xp^an^i  iwtl^  7c  leal  (wcjfiScafitv,  iwaftvvttp  icai  §tfl 
dvTirtOiycu  Sri  oiS^  Itcttuoi  ^fuv  ol  ydp  fra  ScOpo  darrifiorfiStfTi  vpoatBifuBa 
(t^oin,  dXX*  tva  roTr  kicit  Ix^P^'^  ijfjuay  kwnjpoi  Svrts  S€vpo  irovXt/oKrcv  cdrro^ 
kwiivai.  *ExBp6s  here,  m  in  later  Greek,  is  used  for  voXifuos;  bnt  it  is 
doubtless  meant  to  convey  a  stronger  meaning.     Cf.  vii.  68.  I. 

'  lb.  3  ;  waparfiyySfifyot  wpoOvfiws  rois  dtl  4  $ap0dpois  4  "EXktfcriv  iwucakmh 
fUvoii.  He  draws  out  the  process  and  its  policy  at  some  length.  It  is  the 
usual  path  to  power — seal  ijfitvs  koI  6aoi  8^  <SAAoi  ^p$c». 

'  lb.  4 ;  tva  TltKowovvTjfficav  re  aropiaeafitv  rd  <l>p6vrjfjta,  tl  b6^ofitif  twtpt' 
Z6vrts  r^  iv  rf  vap6vri  ^trvxica^  ical  M  Tucikiav  vktvacu, 

*  lb. ;  cifia  ^  rijs  *E\X<i8os,  rS/v  Ik€i  vpoaytvo/jUvwif,  ir&fftp  rf  cU^i 
dp^ofifv  1j  xoucimofiiv  7c  Xvpaicoaiovs,  fv  ^  icat  airroi  icat  ol  (lipi/ULXOi  ixp^- 
XrjaSfifOa. 

*  lb.  5  ;  vavKpdTopfs  yStp  ka6nt9a  tccd  (vpntdyrajv  'XuctXicar&p. 

*  lb.  19.  I. 


KIKIAS     PICTURE  OF   SICILY. 


would  need.  Taking  the  enterprise  for  granted,  as  already  c8ip,  v 
liec-ided  on,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  greatness  o£  the  task  of  the 
and  its  dangers,  and  the  vast  outlay  o£  every  kind  which 
it  would  call  for.  It  was  as  directly  the  interest  of  Nikias 
to  exaggerate,  if  need  he,  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Sicily  as  it  was  that  of  Alkibiades  to  depreciate  them. 
After  the  picture  drawn  by  AlkiabadCs  of  the  ever-shifting  Hi*  pio- 
stat«  of  the  Sikeltot  oities,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  siciiy. 
the  description  which  Nikias  gives  of  the  island  with  its 
cities,  great  cities  and  independent  of  all  masters,  cities 
which  have  no  need  for  change,  where  no  man  Is  driven 
by  his  present  bondage  to  grasp  at  any  hope  of  revolution 
as  promising  a  better  chance,  "  They,"  he  adds,  "  are  not 
likely  to  accept  our  dominion  in  exchange  for  the  freedom 
which  they  now  enjoy  ^."  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  It"  genen 
Euch  as  that  of  the  relations  between  Syracuse  and 
Leontinoi,  this  is  a  perfectly  true  description  of  the 
political  state  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  this  time.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  the  great  body  of  the  Sikcliot 
cities  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent. No  city  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power;  none 
Was  subject  to  another  Greek  city,  like  the  de^wndent 
ullies  of  Athens ;  none  had  a  tyrant  within  its  own 
walls.  Even  in  the  matter  of  Leontinoi,  the  answer  of  C»so  of 
Syracuse  would  be  that  Leootinoi  had  not  been  brought 
under  bondage  to  Syracuse.  The  commonwealth  of  Leon- 
tinoi, it  would  be  said,  had  been  with  its  own  consent 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse,  aod  all  those  citizens  of  Leon- 
tisoi  who  had  not  despised  the  gift  had  become  citizens 
of   Syracuse,      Doubtless   it  has  Eometimos  happened  in 

'  Thac.  Ti.  30.  I  :  Jiri  TuXfis  .  .  ,  /i/KKniuv  linu  /jtYrUai  JccJ  evB'  vmj- 
Kieirt  iXXfiXair  oCn  ttofiiivt  /UTuBoKis.  ^  iv  ix  Siafou  Trc  SaaKtias  air^iirut 
J»  ^'w  iitTAirrturir  x^polil,  oit'  ir  nljv  Apx>ir  Tr/r  itftfTipar  idniTas  irr'  iktv- 
Ifpiat  ■Mfoalffiiatat.  Niki«s  here  drawB  lis  irioture  of  Sicily  Free  >nd 
lBdei>en<IeDt,  u  1  triad  to  t^l.  it  forth  ia  the  lait  Chapter. 
le  deamption  cornea  itpAa  in  Til.  55.  1. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  the  world's  history  that  too  close  an  union  has  streng^- 
ened  the  longing  for  separation;  but  in  a  formal  diplo- 
matic answer  the  case  of   Syracuse  was  not  without  a 
EloiMoi     &ir  side.     But  the  truth  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Nikias 
Sn  ii,^         does  not  set  aside  a  large  element  of  truth  in  tiie  picture 
2|J^J2J^  drawn  by  AlkibiadSs.     The  two  together  bring  us  back  to 
our  old  position  that  the  colonial  cities  often  outstripped 
the  cities  of  the  mother-land  at  some  particular  moment, 
but  that  their  g^reatness,  their  freedom,  their  very  beings 
was  less  lasting  ^     At  this  moment^  the  Oreeks  of  Sicily 
stood,  in  point  both  of  political  advancement  and  of  ma- 
terial well-beings  higher  than  the  mass  of  the  Oreeks  of 
Old  Oreece.    In  a  very  few  years  the. balance  was  turned 
the  other  way. 
NikiM  Nikias  next  goes  on   to    set   forth  the  number   and 

tlMHika-  resources  of  these  flourishing  Sikeliot  cities.  They  were 
iiot cities,  jjjjjg  jjj  number;  of  these  two  only,  Naxos  and  Katane, 
would,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  kindred  Leontines,  take 
the  Athenian  side.  The  other  seven  would  be  arrayed 
against  Athens.  All  of  these  were  well  furnished  for 
war,  furnished  with  the  same  arms  and  equipments  as 
Athens  herself;  specially  so  were  the  two  cities  which 
would  be  h^  immediate  enemies,  Syracuse  and  Selinous  ^. 
The  seven  will  stand  thus;  Syracuse,  Kamarina,  0«la, 
Akragas,  Selinous,  Himera,  Messana.  Nikias  does  not 
think  it  needful  to  point  out  the  chance  that  Akragas  and 
Kamarina  might  not  be  found  on  the  side  of  Syracuse, 
nor  the  chance  that  Athens  might  again  find -something 
to  her  advantage  among  the  shifting  parties  of  Messana. 
He  tells  of  the   heavy-armed,  the  bowmen,  the  darters, 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

^  Thnc.  yi.  30.  3;  waptffKtvaa/Uvai  rots  wSxriv  ifwioTp6ws  in&Xiara  r^ 
^fitripq.  Swdfifi^  teal  obx  Ijmtrra  M  hs  fuiXiora  vXioftcv,  IScXivovf  itett  Xv/m&- 
Kovam.  Did  he  not  know  how  much  better  the  Athenian  heavy-armed 
were  than  the  Syracusan  ?    He  knew  well  all  about  the  home. 
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•rlwia  the  Sikeliot  cities  could  send  forth  ;  of  the  many  chap.  vui. 
triremes  and  the  men  who  stood  ready  to  form  their  crews.  The  we«iih 
Of  money  they  had  abundance.    They  had  private  wealth ;  of  Sidly. 
SeUnooB  abore  all  had  hoards  in  her  temples '.     We  have  Wealth  of 
to  call  up  those  pillars  of  the  giants  on  which  we  now 
gaze  in  ruin,  some  already  built  and  perfect,  sheltering  ■ 

the  treasores  of  their  protecting  gods,  some  still  rising  ^M 

under  the  craftsman's  band   towards  that  full  perfection  H 

which  they  were  never  to  reach.     The  Syracnsans,  he  goes  H 

on  to  say,  drew  tribute  from  their  barbarian  subjects".  H 

The  likelihood  of  those  barbarian  subjects  joining  Athens  The  8iki^| 
bad  been  oaturally  dwelled  on  by  Alkibiades ;  Nikias  as  ■ 

natorally  passed  it   over.     And  then  he  spoke  with  em-  H 

phasis  of  that  arm  in  which   Sicily   so   far   outstripped  H 

Athens  and  most  parts  of  Old  Greece.  The  Sikeliot  cities  The  lux<i^| 
were  rich  in  horses  and  horsemen,  and  they,  unlike  Athens,  ^M 

could  feed  their  horses  with  corn  grown  on  their  own  soil,  H 

and  not  brought  from  afar  K  H 

Here  undoubtedly  lay  the  special  military  strength  of  H 

the  cities  which  Athens  was  going  to  att^^k.  The  Sikeliot  Inferiority  1 
heavy-armed  were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  no  great  sikeliot  M 
account.  They  fell  at  least  as  far  behind  the  standard  '■**''?*  fl 
of  the  like  force  at  Athens  as  these  last  fell  behind  the  H 

perfect  model  at  Sparta.     It  was  not  wonderful  that  it  waa  H 

60.     The  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  fought  only  one  great  battle  I 

within  the  century,  one  might  almost  say  only  one  great  H 

battle  since  the  Greek  settlement  of  the  island.     And  the  fl 

fight  of  Himera,  a  fight  against  barbarians,  was  not  one  H 

in  which  the  victors  could  learn  much  from  the  enemy,  H 

unless   indeed   the  Greeks  had  taken  to  the  use  of  the  H 

'  TLm:.  vi.  jo.  ^;  xfJ^/iKTii  t'  ixfuai,  ti  ftir  I&o,  ri  BJ  ital  ly  rat  lifois  H 

JoW  XiXiKFtrrJoit.     Seo  vol.  ii.  p.  40S,     They  hftd  >!■□  (be.idv«  their  offer-  H 

iDgs  at  Delphi)  a  treaioty  al  Ulympia  (Paan.  vi.  19.  7),  which  ha*  Uteiy  H 

basn  braught  to  liglit,  as  well  iw  thjit  of  the  Geioaaa  (ib.   15).  ^t 

*  Thu«.  vi.  10.  4;  ^upUKovliHs  Si  Kal  iii  BvpBA/a/ti  niviy  ir' if )^  <fipiTai,  ^H 

^^*  lb. ;  oiTy  stitttfF  tal  ai*  lnUTi>  xp^"u.  ^^H 
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muF.  vm.  Spanish  sword.  Their  few  wars  among  themselves^  the 
ikeliot  In-  occasional  strife  between  Syracuse  and  Akraccas,  could  have 
fwar.  given  the  Sikeliot  Greeks  no  such  military  training  as 
Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  allies  had  gained  in  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  For  the  Persian  wars^  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  wars  in  which  the  horsemen  of 
Thessaly  and  the  heavy-armed  of  Thebes  were  on  the  side 
of  the  barbarian.  But  against  the  Sikeliot  horse  Athens 
was  altogether  unable  to  bring  any  force  of  the  like  kind. 
[edoM  Nor  does  Nikias  say  a  word  suggesting  an  effort  to 
fcvaliy.  strengthen  the  Athenian  power  on  this  side.  He  fears 
that  the  many  horsemen  will  keep  them  out  of  the  land  ^. 
He  fears  that  the  cities  will  combine  against  Athens^  and 
that  Segesta  alone  will  be  left  to  give  any  help  against 
the  horsemen  *.  But  he  says  nothing  about  bringing 
together  any  force  of  cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side.  There 
is  to  be  a  powerful  land-force  to  withstand  the  horse; 
but  it  is  to  be  a  force  of  heavy-armed^  and  of  bowmen  and 
darters^  these  lighter  troops  being  of  special  value  against 
Llliee.  cavalry  \  They  must  have,  not  only  troops  of  their  own 
citizens  and  of  their  subject  allies,  but  any  that  they  could 
bring  from  Peloponnesos  either  by  persuasion  or  by  hire  *. 
The  persuasion  looks  to  Argos^  the  hire  to  Arkadia,  and  we 
shall  find  that  both  did  their  work  ^.  But  above  all^  they 
must  have  abundance  of  ships,  not  only  for  naval  warfare^ 
but  for  every  other  purpose.     They  must  have  a  good  store 

'  Thuc.  vi.  31.  I ;  cfvcp  0ov\6fif$a  A^iiv  ri  rfjs  Scorocas  Jjpfy  teal  /i^  ^d 
l-nrteat^  woKXSjt  tTpytoBai  r^s  yrjs. 

'  lb. ;  AXXan  re  xat  ^v  (vtrrSKXiv  at  woktis  ^ofifjBttmu,  leai  ft^  iprtwaptt' 
(Txwriv  iiijSif  <pLKoi  nvlti  y€v6fifvoi  d\kai  4  *Ey tarauH  f  diwyoiifuOa  lwwut6¥. 
That  Segesta  was  likely  to  supply  horse  appears  from  vi.  37.  i ;  62.  9 ; 
98.  I. 

'  lb.  aa;  To^6ras  iroXAo^s  koI  (T^cySor^ros,  5irftw  vpds  r6  lictfvvw  Iwrucuv 

*  lb.  Twv  (vfAfidxM^,  Tw  Tc  IfMiiicdav  «al  fy  nvoL  hic  HcXowon^frov  twdf/uOa 
4  vttffcu,  1j  iuff0f  vpoaayay4a6at, 
^  See  below,  p.  105,  and  Thuc.  vii.  57.  9. 
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of  provieioDS  to  be  ready  against  all  accidents^;  they  must  a 
have  good  store  of  money,  for  the  wealth  of  Segesta  would  N 
be  found  to  exist  chiefly  in  talk  *.     They  must  in  short  q) 
take  care  to  be  in  every  point  superior  to  those  in  whose 
land  they  were  about  to  carry  on  warfare;    the  Sikeliot 
cavalry  must  be  counterbalanced  by  a  great  and  a  varied 
infantry  \ 

All  this  might  have  been  no  less  true  of  a  great  enter-  Sj 
priee  nearer  home.  Nildae  nest  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  ^j 
special  conditions  of  distant  warfare  like  that  in  Sicily.  * 
The  invaders  of  the  island  must  act  as  men  who  were 
going  to  settle  in  a  city  surrounded  by  strangerB  and 
enemies  * ;  they  must  from  the  first  day  of  their  landing 
niabe  themselves  masters  of  the  land  °.  They  must  re- 
member that,  in  the  case  of  any  failuie,  every  hand  in 
Sicily  would  be  turned  against  them".  They  must  re- 
member how  different  a  thing  warfare  in  Sicily  would  be 
from  such  warfare  as  they  had  been  used  to  among  their 
allies  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  JEg^aa. 
There  all  that  they  want«d  could  easily  be  brought  from 
Attica  or  some  other  friendly  country.  Now,  they  must 
fully  vmderstand,  they  were  going  to  carry  on  war  in  a 
distant,  a  foreign,  a  hostile,  land.  From  Sicily  in  winter 
even  a  messenger  could  not  come  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  tour  months^.  They  must  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent alike  of  allies  and  of  accidents,  and  leave  as  little 
as  might  be  to  the  power  o£  fortune*. 


■  The  detail*  are  given  in  Thuc  vi.  : 
'  lb. ;  td  Si  ■Of  'EyiiToiitr,  &  Xiyiv 
laoJuora  Iroifia  tlnu. 

■lb.  .J... 

rirw. 

*  lb.  ;  Tp  wfiiTT)  iliilpg  }'  S  S>  Karda 
'  II). ;  ^*  vfixXaaTOi,  rairra  woki/ua 

3;  Ja^X'""  Jf  "XB  «•*" 


vofiiaart  koI  kay^  Ay 


'  x*'/'*P'™'  «yt'kof  ^Siev  ikSilr 
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CHAP.  vni. 


Tlie  assem- 
blj  keeps 
to  its 
piirpoge. 


Appeal  of 

Ddmo- 

stratos. 


Demands 
of  Nikias. 


In  this  speech  Nikias  had  a  twofold  hope.  By  enlarging 
on  the  greatness  of  the  efEorts  needed  for  Sicilian  warfiire^ 
he  trosted  to  lead  the  people  to  cancel  their  first  decree. 
Failing  that^  he  hoped  to  give  the  expedition  such  a  scale 
that^  if  he  was  forced  to  go  on  tiiis  hated  errand,  he  and  those 
who  went  with  them  might  risk  the  least  possible  amount 
of  danger  \  His  former  object  failed.  Sicilian  enterprise 
had  taken  full  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  Athens. 
The  people  at  large  were  in  no  way  checked  in  their  wish 
for  the  undertaking  by  the  vastness  of  the  effort  which  it 
called  for^.  Nor  had  Nikias  many  supporters  even  among 
those  to  whom  he  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  support. 
The  men  of  his  own  class^  the  rich  gentlemen  of  Athens^ 
shrank  from  any  open  opposition  to  the  general  impulse^ 
lest  they  should  be  denounced  as  shrinking  from  the  burthens 
which  the  war  was  likely  to  lay  upon  them  in  the  character 
of  trierarchs  ^.  At  last  a  speaker  in  the  assembly^  a  dema- 
gogue named  Demostratos^  who  is  described  as  specially 
eager  in  pressing  on  the  war^  called  on  Nikias  to  leave  off 
all  delays  and  excuses  and  to  state  at  once  what  force  he 
really  wanted^.  Thus  pressed^  he  asked  for  a  hundred 
triremes — forty  more  than  the  original  demand  from  Segesta 
— Athenian  and  allied.  Of  heavy-armed  he  asked  for  five 
thousand,  more  rather  than  less,  together  with  bowmen 


^  The  yarioiiB  motives  are  fbUj  explained  in  c.  24;  bnt  they  are  of 
Athenian  rather  than  of  Sicilian  interest. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  34.  I. 

'  Pint.  Nik.  12 ;  6  Vuclas  iycarrtov/juvot  o6rt  iroAAo^t  ovrc  twarnibi  c^x* 
oworifvinariLr  o2  yelp  c^nropoc  Mi^ff  /i^  ^onoQi  rcb  XttTovpylas  itai  rptiipap- 
Xias  dvoSiBpdffKdv,  wapd  yvifiirpt  i^<rvxa(cv.  This  hardly  comes  hem.  Thuc. 
vi.  24.  4;  8(d  T^y  dyccy  rwy  ir\u6vojv  kiti&vfilap,  cf  r^  dpa  tat  /t^  {jptinttf 
8c8cci>9  /t^  di^nxfipoTovSiv  Haic6vovs  So^cick  dvai  rg  v6X€i, 

*  Thnc.  vi.  25.  i  ;  rikos  waptkO^  ris  rSiv  'A^r^yaiwy  icai  wapoKoKiaas 
rbv  Vticiay,  oOtc  1^  X/'T'^  vpo4>a<ri(fa0ai  ovUk  Ika/UXXtiv,  Plntarch 
(Nik.  12)  gives  us  the  name;  6  fAdkitrra  rw  HrjfjuiytaySnf  M  r^y  vdXc/ioK 
rmpo^Tuvoav  roin  *A$rjvcuovs  Aijfi6<rTparos  i^  rdv  Sudav  wpo<pdffta  Kiyovra 


DEMANDS    OF   KIKIAS. 


Crete  and  slingcrs,  anJ  all  other  arms  in  proportion '.  ci 
lisniayed  by  the  vast  demand,  the  assembly  not  only  Tl 
'^fcccepted  it,  but,  on  the  motion  of  Demostratoa,  voted  that  ^ 
the  generals  should  have  full  powers  to  levy  wliat  force  P* 
they  pleased,  and  to  settle  all  the  details  of  the  expedition*. 
The  preparations  now  began.     The  generals  called  on  the 
citizens  on  the  military  list  to  perform  their  duty  of  service  ^. 
Demands  were  sent  to  the  tributary  allies ;    the  influence 
Alkibiades    brought    Peloponnesian    contingents    from 
IS  and  Mantineia  *. 

le  whole  mind  of  Athens  was  set  on  the  enterprise.  Excite- 1 
and  old  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else.     We  ^ 
tead  how  in  their  several  gatherings  they  sat  and  drew  plans 
of  Sicily  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time— how  they 
marked  out  the  coast,  the  towns,  the  havens — how,  with  an 
eye  turned  towards  Carthage,  they  specially  marked  the 
prtints    which    pointed,    or    were    held    to    point,    ta wards 
Africa  ^.      The    religioua    mind    of    the    city  was    stirred. 
Some  priests  of  the  gods  of  Athens,  in  league,  one  might 
almost  venture  to  guess,  with  the  devout  Nikias,  bad  signs 
and    wonders    to    report  which   might  serve  as  warnings 
against  the  enterprise  *.     But  little  heed  was  paid  to  them  0 
amid  the  press  of  encouraging  sayings  drawn  from  ancient 
byeis'  and  of  favourable  answers  from  all  the  oracles 


wtrraiiiaxi^iiar  jitr  ofic  IXaao 


;  flc  a  Tl  iiicwyrni, 


'  lb.  j6.  I.  ■  lb.  J, 

'  lb.  19.  3.  '  hiea  Apfondit  VTT. 

*  Plul.  Nik.  13  !  hi-^ttat  »oA\i)  mi  <npi  tS*  liflav  Jraj'TioCoCoi  npii  rify 
arfiaitmr,  Nikiu'  HWD  mime  wttf  a  beii  omen,  luxmrrting  to  Tiiunion  (i)  ; 
Sfol"  Xiyji  ToTl  'K$1}rxitoi!  olajiiJv  /lyriaaaScu  ■fiyvitai  riv  diri  r^t  i-oojt  txi-rra 
rtOrotai  erpartfy^  dirfcriJKTa  vp^  t^  arpurTfyiav. 

^  Ih. ;  tripotrt  Ix^^  fiafriii  &  ' AXjtiSiaBijt  i/t  ^  Tirnjv  ha-fian'  rpGV-prp4 
nAoiKv  iil-ja  sAJoT  twf  'A^roi'an-  iwo  ZivtAiai  lacafm.  Oas  thinks  nf  unr 
old  biendtOnoiiiikTitos,  Gakis.  and  Glacnii,  perhaps  even  of  I^kjos  of  Thelwi. 
,  See  (oL  iL  p.  8fi. 


HMI  TIIK   WARS  OF  8YRACU8B  AND 

•  MM'  MM  Mr  iho  wurki.  wliioh  tho  oare  of  Alkibiadfts broi^lit 

(u  h'liovo  or  to  Ktrt'UjjrtluMi  the  public  conscience.  It 
\\\  MM^t  m'Ml  «M)  luK  oiTHiul  that  distant  Ammdn 
Hmt  \\\\^  AthouiaiKt  nhoukl  take  all  the  Syncmmns^ 
punltotu^l  vrhs^o  r^ilKhmnit  we  shall  come  to  in  the 
wt  oMV  «t^«n .  Xouit  of  IVWlAna  bade  the  Athenians  occopj 
v*tv^«v*  \U'»  |f«i\v  tho  wonl  itis  obvions  sense,  and  knew 
Moi  t^U  ^H'  Ufo  t)uit  tlu^  ^h1  meant  nothing  further  off 
IUhu  IIu^  lull  of  Sikolui  iu  their  own  Attica  ^ 
lt(iuv^tt.«  \\  \\t^«  \W  s'ik^'^w''**  of  all  men  in  Athens  to  fly  to  new 
*  \M\l^*  \>o*M*  \\\  ^\\'^\\>^  M^Wh  lixl  tho  fancy  of  Aristophanfti  to  con- 
\\Mv  \W  y\\'\\\w  of  thi^  l^nU  building  their  city  of  Nephelo- 
kokk \  k\\^  (N^^M^vt  f\xr  Uvit  very  reason^  the  direct  Sicilian 
hIUh^v^w  \\s  \\y>''  \^  a^mM  u\ai\y.  But  Nikias^  besieging 
^\  «iiv^<««^  \\k>^H  ^W  ^>M%H\ly  wa8  acted,  is  pointed  at  as  one 
*\\\[  \\s\Ma\  t^^nU  U^^M  x^^lh  uulita^ry  engines  ^  The  bringing 
of  ot^rk^  r^>^^^^  ^1^^^  ^"^^^(^  ^^f  thto  oarth  is  jeered  at^  and  a 
R(t>ili)^t^  r^^it^^^^v^^t  ^^f  IN^hUriu  hoinmr  of  Hier&n  of  iEtna  is 

4-,^^,^^  y^/.;i^  A-rtm»'^^  '^^  Vi^^rv^f^i  :SiPftutO¥9iws  SMWTas  *MrpHuoi, 
It  >*   ^  i^«^  Wn^      ^^^  nA^K  *rk  t  ^*^»tv*  <^if^(W^r©i  l^^iiuv  iicpiwrro¥, 

of/rtCV»»  *  *»  <'^'  *'V*r*i'  *^  iw.V«P<  i  T^nXiti  Kifm  [we  vol.  I  p.  487]  l^rrir 
i^i"  f,i^ii\  M  W  ^  <»>»^«<^f/^»  tTK  1^  f«lf^^i^r*r  It  T«  ^mtpofiovs  irrpartlas 
i/ff^^\^^y  *f^  *'  ♦^  XViM*v<^*  tviX*^rt»,  Th*  ttoiy  oomes  among  a 
•H\\\t  M  ^^\fkAf^  ^\f>\\^\  ^y^  Ml  «v^\^w*^i  w^^y  airxHigh  two  places  bearing 
lUi«  f^AWSt'  ssn^w^.     ^^>>'  ^^^  ^^'^  '^'^^^  ft^MWn^  ^  i^«  *«^«  »tt  Souidaa  wMch 

•*«.!  «M^M«n  *♦  t^^  AH*^^  SSkv^^w.     XX>  )«ia)ni  iMinevw  that  this  last  was 
j^f.ti'  I'  «f«V  *V/M0r,  A^t«s  ^itf^M^*  ««0»es  'AmXXsv. 


THE   OBACLES. 


in? 


parodied  to  a  higher  iise ',  Among  the  few  at  Athens  who  chap.  vm. 
opposed  the  enterprise  were  S6krate8,  warned  against  it  by  hia  0|iponU..n 
demon  ^,  and  the  astronomer  Metiin,  of  whom  a  strange  story  and  MeWn. 
is  told  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  symbolic  warnings 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  set  fire  to  his  house,  counter- 
tdtiag  madness  as  some  said,  in  order  to  get  oS  holding  a 
command  in  the  invading  army.  Others  said  that  he  set 
fire  to  it  privily  by  night,  and  then  pleaded  his  loss  as  a 
ground  to  induce  the  people  to  excuse  his  son  from  the 
trierarfhy  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot*.  Meton  is  one  of 
the  only  two  real  characters  who  a]ipear  in  the  Birds  by 
their  real  names ;  and  hia  reception  in  Nepholokokkygia  is 
not  pleasant*.  Sflkrates  might  at  such  a  moment  liave 
looked  for  some  favour  from  a  poet  who  for  once  was  on 
the  same  side ;  but  he  and  his  friend  ChairephOn — neitlier 
beast  nor  bird,  but  bat — come  in  for  some  of  the  accustomed 
jeerings^  More  strange  is  it  when  Gorgias,  in  a  passing 
alltision,  is  classed  among  barbarians",  as  if  Aristophanes 
had  wilfully  confounded  the  two  appeals  from  Leontinoi  and 
from  Segesta.  And  it  was  not  only  in  comedy  that  the  birds  Omei 
gave  warning  to  Athens.  Out  of  the  Median  spoils  the  city 
had  dedicated  at  Delphoi  a  golden  Palladion  on  a  brazen 
palm>tree  with  golden  dates.  Ravens,  so  the  soothsayers 
'  Hrds,  91S : 

Du  8)  wittp  Krlarop  Afnai. 
ia.elai»  lipiir  liiiirviif. 
Thaie  kre  the  lin«i  of  Pinilar  qUote<l  in  vol.  ii.  p.  33],  by  him  addretied 
to  HierOn,  ftud  now,  with  iesi  Gtneu,  to  Zens.     CT.  directly  after,  939.    la 
l«97  the  words  Svpoicsoly  Si  nirra  are  itmaediatelj  a  gibe  at  an  Athenian 
Trwnwl  Syrakoiin;  but  hia  oame  waa  pcrhapitim light  in  tomakcmerriinBnt  of 
t  vidsr  kind,  m  the  name  of  OpoQntioe  mentioned  just  before  is  punned  on 
("S3.  "94>- 
■  Plot.  Nik.  13.  •  lb.  •  Birds,  99J  et  Beqq. 

*  Jjupi'tiir  ij  rvKTfis.     See  uSi,  1196,  1564. 

*  Kida.  169S,- 

Bafffapoi  S'  ttair  •jii'ot. 

The  Scliolian  eiplaina  that  this  Philippo*  wm  a  contempcimry  orilor, 
but  be  doet  QOt  lay  whj  either  he  or  Gorgiu  should  bo  colled  B^Pttpet. 


lilH  TIIR   WAKS  OF  8TBACU8E  AKD 

•  iMi  \iii  iif  Vy\\\i\  wiimiMicHl,  oamo  and  pecked  bo4h  at 
liimiri*  mihI  nt  (ho  dates  ^  Favomen  of  Atha 
I  lio  (nio  wuh  Mfitt  up  by  Syracusan  practice  at  Ddlplm  \  Bat 
Ny  niotmo  rtmlil  Imvo  had  no  hand  in  the  waming 
niiMio  Uwwx  (ho  o(hor  Hide  of  the  u£gsean.  The 
lilddoti  (o  Hond  for  (ho  priestess  of  Athene  at 
Nho  (Hituo.  niul  Hho  wan  found  to  bear  the  name  of  Hcardiia, 
li  imuto  x\  hioh  ntnuuKnl  as  a  voice  of  reproof  in  a  state  of 
( hth^a  mi  full  of  un4uio(no88  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Athens 
nf  (ha(  dnv  \ 

MmliifiM         Hut  (ho  M)>;uu)on(K  of  Nikias  and  the  name  of  H£sydiia 

hi.^iiuii  ^>*'»o  tthko  fruit h^»*  to  turn  the  people  of  Athens  from 
(ho  fmutu^  outorprim^  on  which  their  hearts  were  set 
No  pUH'o  of  hi»(\«n'  U»ttor  U'ars  out  the  suggestion  of 
Jtifeoph  Hutloi-  th»t  it  in  within  the  compass  of  possible 
(hui^ii  (lm(  ^k  \\h\^lo  UAtion  may  go  mad^     We  have  per- 

i^.-»i  hup*  hml  fcuvh  hu  o\|HTionw  within  the  last  forty  years. 

\^  0  ha>o  mnn^  a  untiou  givo  it^  whole  soul  to  an  enter- 
piiho  »huh  \\\\\  uol  iudotnl  Ifad  to  utter  overthrow  like 
(ho  Athoumu  o\|H\htiou  tv^  Sicily,  but  which  was  surely 

lui*  ^v*ii4%o\  Ua«i^  >v^  w«  \ar«<A*.\V<M^.  lU  WU»  th«  story  again,  De  Pyth. 
IV^Imiwi  Uv  UkUkvsi  vm  (ho  ^hs4v  tf\^Wi(i\su  m  an  «irv\i||iii. 

'  lU     It^v  V  M^v  «  u'tVi^iKV  W  her  aad  b«r  luuue  in  th«  Buds,  1320 1 

*  "  \\  h\  uii^Kv  Uol  vkhoW  wuimuuititM  aud  (public  Kxlieti  be  leind  with 
Du  sO'  lUMkiuiv  iM  vkcll  A.1  »iKt-\iduAl»- ''  U«  ^ii'Vtf  A>  fitf  as  to  add: 
"  \oth<i^  l>uii  ihU  i>i-u<ci^'Io«  ihjkt  they  an?  liable  to  iDMUiity  eqaaUy  at 
IvAst  v^iih  (>ii\»(o  ^i>ti.'ii4u  c«kw  SAXvuiit  tvr  the  majvHT  (Mrt  of  the  tnn«- 
aolivUM  >fthich  Mio  r^Hul  iu  hi«tv»rv."  Vh^  *torv  i*  ti.»W  bv  De^n  Tucker, 
.VsiUu'M  »u^l  .V|'^*«J  tv>  ihe  lAuUed  tutervci(»  (,».  :c.  I  hdi^e  to  thank  the 
K«v.  Alb«rl  Wmimih  ^  Krtt«eiKM«  College,  fiw  the  reloeiKe. 


MAIINESS    OF   THE    ENTERPRISE. 


as  wild,  as  unjust,  as  utterly  lacking  in  any  reasonable  LHAt 
hope  either  of  advantage  or  of  true  glory.  There  was  a 
fairer  plea  for  helping  Leontinoi  and  even  Segesta  than 
there  was  for  helping  the  Turk ;  yet  a  time  was  when  it 
was  said  that  those  who  protested  against  helping  the 
Turk  eould,  like  Nikias.  Meton,  and  Sokratfs,  have  been 
counted  on  a  man's  fingers.  Another  parallel  has  been 
found  in  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of 
the  last  eentury.  The  enterprise,  wild  in  itself,  seems 
wilder  fitiil  when  we  think  of  the  position  in  which  Athens 
stood  at  the  moment  in  Old  Greece^ — ^how  precarious  was 
the  state  of  ])eace  between  her  and  her  most  powerful 
neighbours,  how  likely  it  was  that  an  enterprise  which 
touched  8o  many  interests  in  Old  Greece  would  at  once 
canse  the  sleeping  lions  of  Peloponnesian  and  Boiottan 
enmity  to  wake  up  in  their  full  strength.  Maddest  of 
all  was  the  stage  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  when 
one  expedition  to  Sicily  had  failed,  when  there  was  actual 
warfare  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  when  a  second  expedi- 
tion went  forth  to  fail  yet  more  utterly  than  the  first.  From 
any  point  of  >4ew  we  wonder ;  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  80  familiar  to  most  of  us,  we  are  tempted  to  lament 
and  to  rebuke.  The  historian  of  Sicily  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  some  inward  satisfaetion  as  he  tells  how  well  Zeus  on 
Poliehna  and  Artemis  in  the  Island  looked  after  their  faith- 
ful worshippers,  how  Athene  herself  better  loved  her  less 
lofty  house  in  Ortygia,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  her  own 
chosen  people  with  madness. 

We  have   spoken  of  omens  of  ill  which   might  have  Breaking 
warned   the   religious  mind  of  Athens  from  the  frantic  ^tu^  of 
undertaking.     Presently  came  the  most  frightful  warning  Henn6>. 
of  all.     The  famous   tale  of  the  breaking  of  the  figures 
of  Ilermea  and  the  alleged  profanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusia  concern  us  in  Sicily,  only  so  far  as  they  led 
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HAP.  VIII.  to  the  change  of  the  most  active  enemy  of  Syracuse  into 
her  most  zealous  and  efEective  friend  ^.  Perhaps  too  they 
concern  as  in  a  less  direct  way  when  we  remember  that 
a  historian  of  Sicily  held  that  the  wrath  of  Herm^  at 
the  desecration  of  his  statues  was  shown  in  the  heavy 
blows  dealt  against  Athens  by  the  hands  of  Hermokrat^ 
son  of  Hermdn,  descendant  of  Hermes  himself '.  With 
this  view  of  things  in  our  minds^  we  might  have  looked 
to  hear  tiiat  the  goddesses  alike  of  Eleusis  and  of 
Sicily  stepped  in  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  them 
in  their  older  home  by  help  given  to  their  more  faithful 
servants  who  guairded  their  house  between  Epipolai  and 
Anapos.  That  seventy  years  later  Demeter  and  the 
Kore  guided  the  ship  of  Timole6n  to  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse  ^,  while  they  are  not  recorded  to  have  in  any 
way  strengthened  the  hands  of  Hermokrates  or  Gylippos, 
may  possibly  mark  two  stages  in  the  growth  of  their 
;liarge  Sikeliot  worship.  But  the  tale  of  the  godless  doings  in 
\n^iAdc>B.  Athens  concerns  us  directly  only  as  part  of  the  tale  of 
Alkibiades.  It  ^'as  startling  when^  just  as  the  fleet  was 
on  the  point  of  sailings  one  of  the  three  appointed  generals 
was  suddenly  charged  with  a  share  in  acts  of  impiety  which 
were  sure  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
expedition  and  on  the  city.  Alkibiades  asked,  and  with 
reason^  for  an  immediate  trial.     It  was  not  fitting  that 

^  The  Hermes-breaking  would  concern  us  more  if  we  coold  believe  the 
Btoiy  which  bad  reached  Plutarch  (Alk.  i8),  that  the  Corinthians  did  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  Syracosans. 

'  So  thought  Tlinaioe,  quoted  bj  Longinus,  fr.  103,  C.  Miiller,  i.  218; 
t<nV  8i  *Mfival<M  &Kov(Ti  wtpi  lEitctXlay  riva  rpovw  im<pcay€i  on  tit  row 
*Epft^v  dtrtfirfffayrfi  8id  rovr  iSeaieav  bimjv'  ovx  Ijiciffra  Si  81'  tya  &yiptiy 
ts  dfrd  rov  wapavofxrjB^vros  8(d  itartpcjv  j}y,  'Epfiotcpdrrju  tok  "Epftwros. 
Plutarch  must  refer  to  the  same  passage  when  he  says  (Nik.  i),  ry 
vtpiKow^  rSrv  *EpfiSfy  vpoarjfialv^iv  avrois  rb  Baifiovtov,  &s  inrb  *Epfju>Kpdrovs 
Tov  'EpfiCM^os  vKtiffra  wfitrovrai  mpd  rbv  w6kffM¥,  Cf.  Grote,  vii.  330. 
See  above,  p.  49. 

»  Plut  Tim.  8. 


CHAROE    AGAINST   ALKIBIADfes. 

lie  ehould  go  forth  on  such  a  command  with  so  frightfiJ  ci 
k  chargo  hanging  over  his  liead,  an  object  for  every 
■luider  that  bJB  enemies  might  bring  against  him  in  his 
sbaence.  Let  him  be  tried  at  once,  and  either  condemned 
or  Bcqaittcd.  If  condemned,  he  wa^  ready  to  )>ear  his 
puniEhment,  to  die,  if  so  it  was  decreed ;  if  acquitted,  he 
eoold  go  forth  on  his  command  with  a  good  hope  and  a 
good  conscience  ^.  But  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for 
htm.  They  feared  the  result  of  an  immediate  trial  while  B 
he  was  still  at  hand  in  the  height  of  his  iniltience  as  com-  Jj 
BOODder  of  the  expedition  on  which  men's  hearts  were  set. 
They  feared  his  popularity  with  the  sailors;  they  feared 
Above  all  that  the  contingents  from  Ai^os  and  Mantineia, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Athenian  side  mainly 
ttirough  his  influence,  might,  if  he  were  withdrawn  from 
the  command,  go  back  to  their  own  homes  ^.  Let  him 
go  forth  to  his  work,  the  orators  of  this  party  argiietl ; 
let  not  the  expedition  be  kept  back ;  when  the  evidence 
for  the  trial  was  ready,  he  might  be  summoned  home 
again.  In  other  words,  whether  Alkibiades  was  guilty  or 
innocent,  his  enemies  sought  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
while  they  put  together  charges  against  him  which  he  had 
no  meaoB  of  answering ". 


I 

I 


It  was  now  midsummer,  and  everything  was  ready  for  June,  415. 
the  great  armament    to    set   forth.      The    main   body  of  GrMtnes* 
the  allies,  with  the  provision-ships  and   the  other  vessels  ,n,mii,p,„ 
which  were  not  ships  of  war,  were  bidden  to  sail  straight 
for  Korkyra,  which  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting 

■  Tbuc.  yi.  tg.  i.  He  a»Ua  on  tham  /til  irivroi  wtpi  abroS  iiaffoKit  iwoSi- 
X'oAu,  iXX'  ^St)  dnucTiirtif,  (I  iSticiT,  Plntorcfa  (Alk.  19)  has  many  more 
detail-. 

■  lb.  3 ;  Plot  Alk.  19, 

*  A  nupiciDD  beconitui  of  some  Tslue  when  it  i«  gnaranleeil  by  Thuc;- 
diaea  (n.  (.)  ;  fiouXi^ira,  U  /itiforoi  i,aBokijs  Ify  l^ikXor  fi^ar  oin-ou  dnilrroi 
r,  iitT&itfmtar  no/itaSlfra  tdrri)'  iyatiaaatiu. 
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:haf.  vni.  for  ike  whole  armament^.  The  Athenian  triremes^  with 
some  few  of  the  allies,  were  to  come  together  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  haven  of  Peiraieus.  And  this  part  of  the  fleet, 
its  kernel  in  truths  formed  of  itself  a  striking  and  memor- 
able spectacle.  The  historian  stops  to  remark  that  fleets 
greater  in  numbers  had  been  brought  together  at  parti- 
cular moments  in  earlier  wars.  But  no  armament  so  great 
in  number  and  in  such  perfect  array  had  ever  gone  forth 
from  any  Greek  haven  bound  on  an  errand  so  distant  and 
likely  to  be  so  long^.  The  ships  were  ready  to  sail ;  all  the 
dwellers  in  Athens,  citizens  and  strangers,  were  ready  by 
the  shore  to  see  the  men  embark  who  were  to  sail  in  them. 
Many  went  to  see  the  last  of  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  who 
were  going  forth  to  the  dangers  of  so  distant  a  warfare. 
Hope  was  mingled  with  regret;  now  that  the  hour  of  parting 
was  come,  men  felt  more  keenly  the  dangers  of  the  enter- 
prise than  they  did  when  they  decreed  it  by  their  votes  ^. 

ta  perfect  But  the  armament  was  a  great  and  a  gallant  one,  one  that 
lifted  up  men's  hearts  to  see  going  forth  from  their  own 
city.  Of  Athenian  triremes  the  men  of  Segesta  had 
asked  for  sixty;  sixty  were  there,  of  full  swiftness  and 
ready  for  naval  warfare ;  the  tale  of  a  hundred  asked  for 
by  Nikias  was  made  up  by  forty  more  which  served  as 
transports  for  the  heavy-armed*.  The  city  on  its  side, 
the  trierarchs  on  theirs,  had  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost 
to  bring  both  ships  and  crews  to  the  most  perfect  state 

^  Thuc  yi.  30.  i.  The  reason  is  given;  &s  kiCH0€y  &Bp6ots  M  Sbcpa^ 
lamrfiay  rhv  *\6vwv  ZuiQaXownv, 

'  lb.  31.  I ;  vapaaKtv^  ydip  a(rnj  irpinrj  ImrXtvaaaa  fuas  ir<$Xcoif  h/i^dfui 
'EKXtp^iicy  voXtrrtXtaraTrj  8^  seal  t^ptwttrrdTrj  rSav  c/r  Ikuvov  rhv  xpivw 
iyhfTo.  He  mentions  two  earlier  ones  as  equal  in  number  of  ships  and 
heavy-armed  ;  but  adds  (3),  dXXcL  M  rt  fipaxti  irA.^  &p/iffBrjffay  ted  wapacKtvfi 
(paijKy,  ovTOs  8i  6  ardXos  dfs  ')^6vt6s  re  kffoiuvot  Koi  icar*  dfjupSrtpa^  oS  Ay  B4jf, 
ttal  vavffl  Kol  irc^f)  &fjui  l^aprvBtls, 

'  lb.  30.  2  ;  iv  7^  vapovTi  tcaip^,  &s  ijZrj  ifieXXov  firrd,  kwZvvwv  dAXl}Xovc 
&.vo\vir§iVf  fjtnWov  avrovs  Icrjjci  tA  SciKci  fj  trt  hprfipi(ovro  vXciV. 

*  lb.  3 1.  3  ;  k^ificoyTa  fi^v  raxtias,  rtaaapAjtovra  tk  dirXirajwyofit,  Cf.43. 1, 
and  above,  p.  104. 


THE   ATHENIAN   FLEET. 


nw 


Feffioiency '.  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  vied  with  oneiiiA 
aoother  in  the  perfection  of  their  weapons  and  of  all  that 
belonged  to  their  military  array.  To  make  a  fair  show 
in  the  eyes  of  one  another  and  of  all  Greece  was  as  much 
in  their  minds  as  warfare  with  the  expected  enemy*. 
Much  wealth,  pnblic  and  private,  was  on  board  the  ships; 
not  a  few  looked  to  profit  in  the  distant  land  by  trade  aa 
well  as  hy  warfare  ^.  Men's  minds  were  struck  by  the  Effect 
greatness  and  splendour  of  the  armament,  hy  the  distant  miudg. 
service  on  which  it  was  sent,  and  by  tlie  boundless  hopes 
of  victory  and  dominion  with  which  that  distant  service 
had  stirred  ail  hearts  *. 

At  last  the  moment  came  when  the  fleet  which  was  to  Sailing  of 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  and  Leontinoi,  which  was,  fmni  Pei- 
in  the  dreams  of  some,  to  make  Athens  mistress  of  Sicily  ™  *""" 
and  Africa  and  the  whole  western  seas,  was  ready  to  leave 
the  waters  of  Attica.     The   trumpet  bade  eilence ;    the 
prayers  usual  on  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  were  uttered,  not 
severally  in  each  ship,  but  by  the  whole  host  following 
the  words  of  the  hei-ald*.     But  on  board  each  ship,  officers, 
K)1diers,  seamen,  made  their  libations  to  the  gods  with  gold 
and  silver  cups.     On  shore  the  whole  multitude  of  specta- 
tors joined  in  the  prayer''.     At  last  the  religious  rites  were 


'  Thnc.  vi.  31.  3 ;  ri  /iir  yavniiiy  luyaXais  Saniriut  lar  t(  ri»Tip6p\ani 
«i2  Tqc  irCktat  iinrai^^fV.     He  goes  on  witb  detaila. 

'  lb.  4 ;  [urlBij  8!  "pJt  Tt  (Tipa!  atToJt  fl/ia  tfui'  -j'li'foflai,  f  tii  InaffToi 
tpoffCTsx^  itai  it  Tolit  ifaAovi  'EkXijrtt!  drfSfifif  fia^^ov  dicaee^nu  T^ 
HvrifHan  mJ  4f  rwoi'ot  fl  Ivi  rohtfdov!  lapaantvJir. 

•  lb.  S ;  Saa  M  (MrofloAp  nt  fl  BTpaTiurriji  if  i/iwopet  Jxa*  SwXii.  See 
Amoltl'e  note, 

•  lb.  6 ;  Bti  lUyurriH  (Bii  (lKt«Aout  il«0  r^*  "Imiai  «oJ  *«)  feylirrs  IkwiSi 
Tar  fuWiyraiv  •jiui  tA  impxwra  inf^nf^ftj, 

'  lb.  33.  t ;  *vx^'  Tdc  vafuioitivai  vpi  T^t  iraycrffjt  a£  mri  raOf 
lud-rnfF,  (iimavrti   Si  imi  k^vkbi  ItoioiirTo.     They  ware  "  (aught  bj  tba 

•  lb.  J  ;  (urttrvxorra  Bl  inii  1  iUot  SiuXm  i  in  r^i  771,  tow  t«  neKiT&f 
■al  ft  TII  d\Koi  f  fivcHt  tap^r  m^lat.  Some  nomiiiAl  fiififiaxai  might 
not  be  (Imn. 
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CHAP.  vui.  over ;  the  psean  was  sung ;  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  haven 
in  column;  when  they  reached  the  open  sea,  a  strife  began 
which  could  make  its  way  first  to  Aigina  ^.  And  so  they 
sailed  on  in  pride  and  hope  towards  Korkyra,  leaving  yet 
one  more  omen  of  dread  behind  them  at  Athens.  The  day 
of  their  sailing  was  one  of  the  days  of  the  mournful  solem- 
nity of  the  Ad6nia,  rites  of  old  Phoenicia  translated  to  the 
soil  of  Hellas,  which  would  have  seemed  more  in  place  in 
Panormos  or  Motya  than  by  the  streams  of  Ilissos  and 
Kephisos.  The  prayers,  the  p®ans,  of  the  fleet  sailing 
forth  for  Sicily  were  strangely  mingled  with  the  wailing 
of  women  weepins:  for  Tammuz^.  Imafires  were  taken 
from  their  pla<^.  Ld  laid  on  the  earthen  of  sorrow. 
Mimic  rites  of  burial  were  gone  through  for  the  slain 
&vourite  of  Aphrodite  \  And  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  saw  in  all  this  a  presage  of  what  might  be&ll  the 
host  which  had  just  set  forth  in  all  its  pride  ^. 


SUteof 
feeling  at 
Syracuse. 


We  must  now  look  to  our  own  island.  While  these 
mighty  preparations  were  making  for  the  invasion  of 
Sicily,  we  have  no  sign  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Sicily 
itself,  save  the  one  vague  hint  that  Syracuse  had  found  it 
worth  while  to  tamper  with  the  prophetic  voice  of  Pytho  *. 
The  veil  is  not  lifted  till  the  Athenian  fleet  had  actually 
sailed  from  Peiraieus.  We  then  hear  how  men  felt  at 
Syracuse  when  they  heard  that  the  invading  armada  was 
actually  on  its  voyage  for  Sicily.     The  general  feeling  in 

*  Thuo.  vi.  32.  3 ;  kwl  Kipon  rh  iffSnw  iinrXcvcrarrcr  aiuKXav  Ifii^  y*Kp^ 
Alylytfs  ivoiowro. 

'  Plut.  Nik.  13;  oiic  6\lyow  8^  icat  rd  riuv  ^fxtpSnr  ky  aJs  rbiw  orikoy 
i£iirffAvo¥  viriBparrov,     *kjbiivta  y^  clxov  cU  yvycuxes  t6t€. 

'  lb. ;  raipai  ittpi  axn^  [rd  crSeuAa]  koI  kow€toI  ywaLUcSjv  ^aav,  Cf. 
Ezekiel,  ix.  14. 

^  lb. ;  &<jrt  rovs  iv  \6y^  iroiovfjiivow  rivl  rd.  roiavra  dv(rxc/Mi/vciv  ical 
dfdtipcu  irtpi  7$s  vapaaKtvfjs  kKtiyrjs  tcai  Sw&fitcJSf  fiil  Kafjarp6TijTa  teal  die/i^v 
ivtipav€<rrdTfpr  axovaa  rax^cn  fiapay$j, 

'  See  above,  p.  108. 


THE  SYBACUSAN  ASSEMBLi'. 


\  fore 


th«  city  was  one  of  disbelief ',  That  Athens,  at  sneh  a  mo- 
ment, without  the  shadow  of  any  reasonable  cause,  should 
send  forth  such  an  armament  as  report  spoke  of  for  a 
purposeless  attack  on  a  distant  laud,  seemed  to  islanders 
(ihut  np  in  their  own  island  to  overleap  the  admitted 
bounds  of  hiunan  folly.  Some  beUeved  the  story  to  be 
simple  invention ;  others  rather  wished  that  it  might  be 
true,  as  the  discomfiture  of  the  invaders  in  sueh  a  case 
would  be  certain.  But  there  were  men  in  Syracuse  who 
knew  better  than  either,  who  both  know  the  fact  and 
understood  the  danger.  The  assembly  was  summoned, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  generals  of  the  commonwealth, 
fifteen  in  number.  The  place  of  meeting  was  doubtless  in 
the  agora,  in  the  flat  ground  of  Achradina,  Many  speakers 
urose,  some  believing  the  report,  some  denying  it.  A  long 
debate  was  brought  to  an  end  by  two  memorable  speeches, 
to  which  we  must  apply  our  usual  estimate.  They  may 
be  reports  of  the  general  substance  of  what  was  really 
spoken ;  they  are  at  least  what  a  contemporary  who  had 
every  means  of  knowledge  thought  that  the  two  speakers 
were  likely  to  have  said. 

Of  these  two  speakers  the  first  was  a  man  whom  we  well 
already,  Hermokrates  son  of  Hermon,  The  other 
certain  AthGnagoras,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  be- 
fore or  after,  but  who  is  described  as  the  loader  of  the 
{people  and  the  man  in  whom  the  mass  of  the  citizens  put 
most  confidence  ^.  The  two  men  are  well  contrasted ;  the 
oligarch  in  home  politics  with  the  champion  of  democracy — 
the  official  man,  knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  all  official 
«£urs,  with  the  popular  speaker,  who  holds  no  official  place, 
has  "Ho  means  of  information  save  such  as  are  open  to 


i 

nbly. 

I 


Spewhas 

krol^  and 
Ath^iu, 


rov  XtinKov,  116  iilrrw  IniiTiino  M  woKti^  xp^"""  o^'''- 

Ib.  35,   ]  ;    'ABjiran^pas.  ts  H^/uhi  n  rpv^ranjS  jv  aal  It  Ty  wapiyri 
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CHAP.  VIII.  every  citizen,  whose  only  source  of  power  and  influence  is 

that  his  fellow-citizens  choose  to  set  store  by  what  he 

says.     As  we  follow  the  story,  it  is  plain  that  neither 

Athena^ras  nor  Hermokrat^  was  at  that  moment  in  office. 

Position  of  Athenagoras  assuredly  was  not.     The  name  by  which  he 

'oras.         ^  described^  one  familiar  at  Athens,  has  sometimes  been 

taken  for  a  formal  title ;    but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 

both  at  Athens  and  at  Syracuse  it  simply  means  the  man 

in  whom  the  people  trust,  who  is  expected  to  come  forward 

as  the  champion  of  the  people^  but  whose  influence  is  purely 

personal  and  not  official  ^.     A  tribunua  plebis,  a  defeMor 

populiy  was  assuredly  not  needed  in  commonwealths  like 

Athens  and  Syracuse,  where  the  assembled  people  had  all 

power  in  their  own  hands.     Nor  would  it  seem  that  Her- 

mokratSs  was  at  that  moment  in  office ;  he  certainly  was 

3£Scial       not  one  of  the  generals  presiding  at  the  meeting.     But  he 

)OBiti(^'*   belonged  to  an  official  class;  he  had  been  in  office  and  he  was 

likely  to  be  in  office  again ;  he  spoke  with  all  the  weight  of 

a  man  experienced  in  the  immediate  management  of  afiEairs, 

in  opposition  to  the  popular  orator  who  criticizes  matters 

from  without.      Legally  Hermokrates   and  Athenagoras 

were  simply  two  citizens  in  the  assembly,  with  equal  right 

of  speaking  and  voting.     Practically  there  was  the  same 

>  I  cannot  believe  that  S^ftov  vpoaTdnjs  means  any  definite  office  known 
to  the  law,  any  more  than  hjfiaycjyAs  does.  The  JHftov  vpofrrdrris  was  the 
man  whom  the  multitude  expected  to  come  forward  as  their  champion — 
iv  Tq)  iraf>6vTt,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  trust  him.  He  need  not  even 
have  been  so  definitely  marked  out  as  our  Prime  Minister,  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  Leader  of  Opposition,  all  of  them  positions  unknown  to  the 
law.  The  ^fiov  vpoardrrfs  comes  nearest  to  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  though  not  at  the  time 
in  office,  is  sure  to  belong  to  the  official  class. 

See  Aristoph.  Knights,  1123.  D^mos,  in  his  character  of  despot,  used 
tlie  vpo(T7aTi]i  as  his  sponge  ; 

K\€irrovTd  t€  0ovKofJUU 

Tp(<f>€lV    tva   VpOffTCLTTJV' 

TovTOV  5',  Brav  1^  irA^o;;, 
dpas  IrdTo^a. 


HERMOKEATES  AND  AThEnaGORAS. 


L.  w.« 

■ft:" 

P  gOlB 


Jcind  of  difference  between  them  ivliidi  there  is  in  our  own  w 
Hoase  of  Commons  between  the  Eight  Honourable  mem- 
b«r,  versed  iu  affairs,  whether  actually  on  the  Treasury 
benuh  or  not,  and  the  Honourable  member  on  the  cross- 
benches,  who  has  no  position  but  what  he  makes  for 
himself  by  his  words,  but  whose  words  are  perhaps  looked 
for  with  eagerness  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
land. 
Hermokrates  then,  believing  himself  to  have  the  best  Sjieeoh 


going  to  tell  them  a  true   tale,  but  that  he  hartlly  es- 
petted  to  be  believed  in  telling  it.     People  who  told  un- 
popular truths  must  expect,  not  only  to  carry  no  conviction 
with  them,  but  to  be  themselves  looked  on  as  unwise  ^ 
However  much  they  might  be  amazed  at  the  news,  the  Tlie 
Athenians  were  coming  with  a  vast  force  for  warfare  by  jp^[„ 
land  and  sea.      They  were  coming  under  the  pretext  of"" 
helping  their  allies  at  Segesta  and  of  restoring  the  Leon- 
tinee  ■' ;  their  real  purpose  was  to  get  possession  of  Sicily, 
and   Brat  and  foremost  of   Syracuse.      For  the  invadera 
deemed  that,  if  Syracuse  were  won,  all  the   rest  would 
easily  follow.     They  would  be  in  Sicily  before  long ;   it 
was  the  business  of  his  hearers  to  get  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  the  defence  with  all  speed.     They  must  neither 
disbelieve  and  take  no  heed,  nor  yet  must  they  despise 
the  enemy,  and  so  be  taken  by  him  while  still  unarmed  *. 
Nor  need  those  who  believed  the  truth  be  over-discouraged 
at  the  power  and  daring  of  the  enemy.     Their  vast  force  Hu  hopK». 
will    neither   make  them  better  able  to  do  mischief  nor 

'  Hiuo.  vi.  31.  4 ;  iti  aai^s  Mfityat  (iUvoi  tcI  npi  bAt^,  uiJ  just  iJieT 
in  33-  li  wtiBtit  rft  ifiairrAf  ffatpirrrtp^y  te  iripov  tlS^  Xiyuy. 

*  IK  33.  I ;  oA  fiiror  oi  riiSovaii',  dA\<i  nai  a^pons  SocitDirii'  ilyai. 
'  lb.  a  ;  tjii-liaair  /lir  'E^ioTaian'  fu^^x'?  "'^  Aiafriiiav  Karoitiati. 
'  lb.  3  ;    ital  /trfTt  Katoippuvrj^aiTis  dtppaxTui  Ktjili&rjato0t  ftrJTi   dpiar^. 


I 

t 
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VI ,  \  »i4.  «iH'un»  tlionriielvef  against  ks  '.  It  mrnj  eroi  in  one  wa j 
U«  H  Mi>^in ;  it  will  frigliten  the  other  Sikdiot  cities,  and 
Minko  iliom  the  more  readj  to  act  in  oonoert  with  Syncnse. 
I  f  t  ho  Hy racusans  can  either  oTcroome  the  inyaders  or  driTC 
thiMii  away  without  haying  aeoomplished  their  porpoee,  their 
(I«hmI  will  be  noble  and  Camons.  And  that  the  inTaders  will 
Ui  n*ally  al>le  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  the  teeth  of 
Nynu'tiNan  rcsiHtance  he  does  not  fear  in  the  least.  He  goes 
on  t'O  HiM«k  of  other  great  and  distant  enterprises,  nnder- 
tttkon  Iniih  by  Greeks  and  barbarians,  which  had  failed, 
liM  ]w  boliovoH  this  of  Athens  will  &il  also.  Preeminent 
liiiiitn^  tlioin  ho  quotes  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece, 
thtHHi^h  tho  failure  of  which  Athens  herself  had  risen  to 
grtmtiHHiii. 

llorniokmt^N  then  goes  on  to  his  practical  counsels, 
whioh  i^iHt  (HkiuH'ivtHl  in  a  very  different  strain  from  those 
svhioh  ho  hml  not  forth  in  his  speech  at  Gela  nine  years 
i^Hvhov.  Sioilv  it*  uo  longer  Idbked  on  as  a  separate  world, 
\\s^\\\  M  uuHhllin^  in  which  even  Greeks  of  other  lands  are 
lv»  W  K^wtwWy  kopt  out.  He  is  no  longer  silent  as  to  the 
vvs(»(ouoiM^lf  Imrl^an  nt'ighbours,  both  in  and  oat  of  Sicily. 
\\\*  hsInuv  t\»  hi*  ivuntrymon  now  is  to  call  in  the  help 
\»l  v\v'V>  )K^Milv)%'  M\\  far  and  near,  Greek  and  barbarian. 
'lhv'\  t^^v  U^  «^^ih)  tv^  the  Sikels,  to  confirm  some  in 
{\w\\  4ttu^mv  vM'  aIU>;uftUvt\  ami  to  seek  the  friendship  and 
^lU^uvv  K"^!?  ^^ihc*^"*.  Vh^  vUfference  is  clearly  marked  be- 
vvvns^^  Uk'  ^iM:^  v'i  tk\'  ^^^M^t  v\¥i^t>  fiimiliar  to  Syracuse  as 
.u^^jsH  v«)  us^xh^'^^^^  ^^  ^uemiK^t<^  and  the  Sikel  towns  of 
iK^.  uaoi4\a,  us»^  tVxi  U,^iuttiu^  to  advance  in  power  and 
»u  UnIKuk  vutiuiw  IV'  ^iWk»t  citi^  were  to  be  called 
M  lit  \w\\^  (u  .4  vluit^vt  ^hk'h  w)»s  wtuttK>u  to  all  of  them. 

4  1*  .      \-    t.i    r       '''^  >^'    ^^"'^'^  ^9*^  vAmh  (MM  r«  tf<Forrat  i|  vocx*^* 

s       '      «     ^    ,S\H.'     «v»«   ,v^^,s4,yft*    «%«|A*i;fM4^  ««A«4bAM. 


HEEMOKRATfes. 


The  Greeks  of  Italy  were  to  be  urged  to  join  in  the  o: 
alliance  with  those  of  Sicily ;  if  they  refused  this,  they  ^' 
should  be  prayed  at  least  not  to  receive  the  Athenians  into 
their  havens '.  Envoys  were  to  be  sent  to  Laoedeemon  and  P 
Corinth,  praying-  those  cities  both  to  send  speedy  help  to 
Sicily  and  to  stir  up  the  war  again  against  Athens  at 
home*.  All  these  counsels  are  obvious;  it  ia  more  re- 
markable when  Hermokrati's  counsels  his  countryinen,  but 
counsels  them  in  a  tone  which  shows  that  he  thought 
that  the  advice  might  sound  strange,  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Carthage  \  He  distinctly  says  that  the  Carthaginians  Ci 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  an  Athenian  attack,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  unlikely  to  give  some  help  to  Syracuse 
against  a  common  enemy*.  Such  help  might  be  either 
open  or  secret ' ;  he  enlarges  on  the  wealth  of  Carthage  * ; 
he  has  clearly  neither  hope  nor  wish  to  bring  a  Punic  host 
into  Sicily  even  as  allies  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  feels  that 
the  hands  of  Syracuse  might  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a 
Carthaginian  subsidy.  On  this  most  interesting  part  of 
the  subject  we  are  sony  to  hear  no  more.  We  do  not 
hear  whether  any  Syracnsan  embassy  really  went  to  Car- 
thage; it  is  certain  that  no  Carthaginian  help  came  to 
Syracuse. 

But  the  most  striking  and  the  most  practical  part  of  the  H 
advice  of  Hermokrates  is  where  he  counsels  his  fellow-  en 
citizens  to  take  a  step  which  he  knows  will  he  startling  J,^ 


'  Tbnc,  vi.  34. 1  ; 
■W^fuAi  4/uv,  ^  fiJi 

•  lb.  3  ;  irlimi^ir  H  tal  h  njc  Awtttali' 
ItSpo  Kard  TQxot  So^Siiy  ml  rir  iicd*  wuktfiev  , 
from  die  coanael  in  iha  g|ie«cli  at  Geln;  sUl 
ftMDA  more  marked  msntioij  of  the  metropolis. 

•  Hx  1 ;  SoKii  fi  /loi  (ol  Is  Krtpx'iKm  ifuif 

•  lb.    See  Appendix  VII. 

•  lb.  ;  ifroi  iifii^  7*  fl  •jmrf/na. 

•  lb.;  Bmarol  H  tloi  iitiKmra  raiv  vvr,  0Bv\7i6i*Ti%-  xf""'^''  I^P 
far  ■AnffTiw  WirrTtTOi,  M(r  t  ri  irMi/iet  (nil  rfUa  tiroffi. 


al  (I  Kipirtnr,  JtufMVoi 
Till"  la  very  difftreat 
would  have  lookod  for 
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CHAP.  viu.  and  unpalatable  for  them  to  hear  of  \  If  thejr  are  wise^ 
they  will  not  wait  for  the  Athenians  to  attack  them.  They 
will  do  better  to  meet  them  on  the  road.  Let  them  join, 
with  all  the  Sikeliots,  if  possible^  at  any  rate  with  as  many 
as  they  can  win  to  their  side,  and  go  forth  with  their 
whole  naval  force^  yictualled  for  two  months,  and  sail  as 
far  as  the  furthest  point  of  lapygia.  The  question  will 
thus  be,  not  whether  the  Athenians  shall  make  conquests 
in  Sicily  or  land  in  Sicily  at  all,  but  whether  they  shall 
get  back  home  again  from  the  expedition  which  will  thus 
be  cut  short  ^.  The  advantage  will  be  on  the  Sikeliot 
side.  The  distance  on  their  side  is  much  shorter;  they 
will  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy  when  they  are  wearied 

Friendship  with  their  long  voyage.  They  will  have  the  friendly 
haven  of  Taras  as  a  base  of  operations  and  a  place  of 
shelter  in  case  of  need ;  the  enemy  will  have  to  shift  for 
himself  how  he  can  along  desert  or  unfriendly  coasts^ 
where  the  Sikeliots  will  be  able  to  attack  or  harass  or 
blockade  him  at  pleasure  ^.  If  this  plan  is  followed^  the 
Athenians  will  not  venture  to  set  forth  from  Korkyra; 
the  expedition  will  either  be  driven  on  into  the  winter  or 
else  given  up  altogether  ^.  Furthermore  Hermokrates  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  most  experienced  of  the  Athenian 
generals  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  war;  he  has  been 
forced  into  the  command  against  his  will  and  would  gladly 
seize  any  excuse  for  going  back  ^.     In  such  a  case  daring 


^  Thuc.  vi.  34.  4 ;  t  5i  ftaXiara  ^TcSf  tc  wofd{oj  iwlKoipov,  ifitis  re  M,  r6 
^vyrfi€s  Havxov  iJKiar  &y  d^iots  vti$ota$€  B/mus  tlp^atrat.  This  rebuke  of 
Syracosau  lack  of  enterprise  should  be  noticed. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  vi.  34.  4 ;  brjXov  irot^cu 
avTOis  tri  oh  vtpi  t$  Si/rcAif  [al.  rrjs  Si/rcAlas]  vp6T(poy  i<rrcu  6  dyo/y  ^  rw 
ifC€ivovs  v€paioj0^ycu  rbv  *l6viov, 

^  Thac.  vi.  34,  5.     See  Arnold's  note.  , 

*  lb.  6  ;  k^toaOfivax  h»  r^  S>p<f  is  xmiuva  ^  itarawXa'^iyras  T9;  iJbaiciiiT^ 
KoraXvaai  &y  tqv  wKovv, 

^  lb.  ;  SXKois  TC  kojL  tov  IfiwuporiiTov  rS/y  arpa-njyw,  dfs  iyit  dMovca, 
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is  the  wisest  policy.  General  opinion  will  go  with  those  vs&e.  vi 
who  Btrifee  the  first  hlow.  The  Athenians  look  for  no 
resistance.  They  despise  us,  and  justly,  because  we  did 
not  help  the  Laeediemonians  to  overthrow  them ',  If  they 
find  themselves  attacked  liret,  they  will  be  struck  with 
fear;  they  will  rate  the  Sikeliot  power  beyond  its  real 
strength*.  All  thene  things,  Hermokratea  argues,  are  in 
Eavour  of  the  Syracusans.  But  they  must  not  be  led  to 
despise  the  enemy;  they  must  make  every  preparation  to 
meet  him.  As  to  the  facts  of  the  case  there  is  no  doubt. 
They  may  be  assured  that  the  enemy  is  coming  and  that 
he  IB  already  on  his  voyage. 

The  mass  of  the  assembly  were  not  with  Hermokrates  *.  Feelinjf  • 
The  more  part  were  not  inclined  to  any  efforts.     They  dis-  aj,embly: 
believed  his  story.     Some  treated  the  whole  thing  as  a  ^^°' 
subject  for  laughter;  others  said  that,  if  the  Athenians  did  dittmsted. 
come,  they  would  be  able  to  give  them  more  than  as  good 
as  they  brought  *,     Of  this  frame  of  mind  the  popular 
opposition-speaker  Athenagoras  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece.    His  speech  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
whole  collection  of  Thucydides.     Whether  actually  spoken 
or  not,  it  exactly  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker. 
It  is  the  speech  of  an   honest,  thoughtful,  and  patriotic 
man,  but  a  man  not  well  informed  as  to  fai-ts.     It  is  the 
speech  of  one  who  has  no  direct  share  in  administration, 
but  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  and  often  to  blame  those 

^Mornn  fyyov/ifyov  nal  da/*iyov  &v  vpifpaaiv  ha^^yrot  it  tj  li^ioxptcuy  iif/ 

'  Thnc.  ri.34.  B;  ini^xorrf  ilfirais  avaa/iufo^i^vwi,  imalais  mrfyyaiiiitts, 
Svt  aimiii  Bv  ftitt  fiamtaifuitivv  l^fliipB/Hc.  See  abava,  y.  a;,  iiud  Ap- 
jianJix  IV. 

*  lb. ;  fl  t'  Jloitv  mofi  fyiiiirp'  ToAfuJaavrat,  TJi  dSoir^y  itaXXw  &r  mtra- 
•A«7«tr  (J  tJ  iwi  To£  dAijfloCt  Siiyifui.     Cf.  AlkibiadfiB,  above,  p.  98. 

'  lb.   3J.    1  ;    tf.iyoy  ^   ri  itiotiudv  Tf)    'Zpftoupdrii    xal  ^^otz/Ki'Di'  ri 

•  lb.;  <t  <rai  D^Sotir,  -ri  iv  Spaaaay  avtBtis  H  n  Bin  &r  ^t;(oy  AyTiimSauy  ; 
aAAw  li  ■bI  *d»v  MaTappormrti]  li  jiKaira  IrpiTor  ri  upar/iia. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  who  have.     As  a  oounsellor  for  the  needs  of  the  moment^ 
Athena-     Athfinacoras   was   whoUy  wronff  and    Hermokrates  was 

foraa  and  ^  ^  jo 

[ermo-      whoUj  right;    but  AthSnagoras  was  not  without  good 

grounds  for  watching  with  a  careful  and  even  a  suspi- 
cious eye  every  step  taken  or  proposed  by  Hermokrates 
and  his  party.  That  Ath^nagoras  mistook  the  &cts  of 
the  case  was  perhaps  not  wholly  his  own  fault.  The 
private  member,  with  no  special  means  of  information^  had 
to  watch  and  criticize  the  official  member^  official,  even  if 
not  holding  office,  who  had  special  means  of  information^ 
but  whose  advantage  in  this  way  was  counterbalanced 
in  the  popular  mind  by  a  feeling  that^  in  home  politics 
at  leasts  he  was  dangerous.  When  events  had  once 
proved  that  Hermokrat^  was  right  in  his  &cts^  that 
the  danger  really  was  such  as  he  described^  Hermokrat^ 
became,  and  most  justly,  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Ath^nagoras. 
But  as  long  as  the  facts  were  doubtful^  there  was  no 
lack  of  reason  on  the  side  of  Ath^nagoras.  In  time  of 
war  Hermokrates  could  be  trusted  before  all  men  not  to 
betray  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy.  In  time  of  peace 
it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  he  might  not  be  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  existing  constitution  of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  interest  of  himself  or  his  party.  Worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence in  time  of  actual  war^  he  was  not  equally  trust- 
worthy as  long  as  things  had  not  got  beyond  rumours  of 
wars. 

But   the  position  and  language  of  AthSnagoras  have 
a  wider  range  than  merely  as  illustrating  the  politics  of 
Syracuse  in  his  own  day.     They  throw  light  on  some  of 
the  most  general  and  most  remarkable  &cts  of  man's  poli- 
Cirowth      tical  nature.     It  is  much  easier  to  draw  up  a  democratic 
official        constitution  than  to  work  it,  when  drawn  up,  in  a  demo- 
dam  in       cratic  spirit.     The  dislike  to  exertion,  the  shrinking  from 

ileniocratic  ^      ^  ^  .  . 

bodies.        putting  oucsclf  forward  without  some  special  call,  is  very 
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strong  in  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  lias  become  a  proverb  chap.  viti. 
that  everybody's  business  is  nobody^s  business.  And  this  is 
tme  from  one  side;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  sure  to  become  somebody's  special 
business.  In  some  men  the  love  of  business  is  inborn. 
They  must  be  employed,  be  the  employment  never  so 
petty  and  uninviting.  Without  consciously  putting  them-- 
selves  forward,  they  do  put  themselves  forward  in  every 
matter.  Without  consciously  asserting  that  ^^  we  are  they 
that  ought  to  speak/'  they  instinctively  assume  that  it  is 
for  them  to  speak  and  to  be  listened  to  on  all  points. 
And  mai  are  apt,  from  the  mere  willingness  that  trouble 
should  be  taken  off  their  hands,  to  take  such  men  at 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves.  In  bodies  therefore 
whose  constitution  is  strictly  democratic,  bodies  where 
there  is  nothing  really  answering  to  office  or  opposition, 
bodies  where  the  position  of  every  member  is  formally  as 
g^ood  as  that  of  every  other,  a  quasi  oligarchic,  a  quasi 
official,  class  is  always  likely  to  arise.  It  forms  itself  in 
assemblies  where  any  influence  of  wealth  or  rank  is  out 
of  the  question;  it  comes  by  a  kind  of  natural  or  un- 
natural selection ;  influence  by  no  means  always  falls  to 
the  men  of  the  most  striking  ability,  but  rather  to  those 
who  are  most  willing  to  toil  at  the  least  attractive  forms 
of  drudgery.  Without  real  office,  they  form  an  official 
class;  it  is  for  them  to  speak  and  to  act ;  it  is  for  others, 
if  they  dare,  to  doubt,  to  question,  to  answer,  to  take  their 
chance  of  encouragement  or  discouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly  in  general. 

That  this  tendency  of  mankind  existed  in  the  ancient  Ariato- 
commonwealths   is    clear ;   but   in  them   it  entered   into  official 
partnership  with  another  tendency.     No  Greek  state  was  *®"<*e"«**- 
so  wholly  democratic  as  altogether  to  shut  out  the  ex- 
istence of   an    oligarchic   party.     The   ancient   families, 
shorn  of  political  privil^e,  still  kept  up  their  importance 
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CHAP.  viiL  in  their  own  eyes  and  also  in  those  of  the  people  at  large. 
Some  were  clothed  with  a  sacred  character  hy  virtue  of 
hereditary  priesthoods;  some  were  illastrious  by  exploits 
as  well  as  by  descent;  some^  like  Nikias,  won  universal 
favour  by  their  personal  demeanour  and  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  their  wealth.  Suspected,  but  at  the  same 
time  honoured,  they  were  habitually  chosen  before  other 
men  to  the  high  places  of  the  state;  above  all^  they 
were  likely  to  be  chosen  to  them  at  an  earlier  age  than 
men  who  had  to  make  their  reputations  for  themselves. 
The  official  class  which  was  sure  to  grow  of  itself  was 
largely  formed  of  the  oligarchic  class^  and  an  oligarchic 
spirit  beyond  that  of  mere  officialism  was  likely  to  spread 
even  among  those  members  of  it  who  were  not  of  illus- 
trious birth.  Of  the  official  class  at  Athens^  the  magis- 
trates who  defraud  the  assembly  of  its  rights  ^,  the  men 
to  whom  embassies  and  offices  fall  in  their  youth  while 
they  never  come  to  the  worthy  elders  of  the  commons  ^^ 
a  vivid  pictiure  is  drawn  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes. 
Athfinagoras  of  Syracuse  had  clearly  to  struggle  against  a 
body  of  the  same  kind^  against  men  who  could  be  at  least 
suspected  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  the 
profit  of  themselves  or  their  party,  men  who  kept  the 
people  at  large  out  of  that  knowledge  of  affairs  which  they 
might  rightly  claim^  men  who^  it  would  seem,  had  cried 

'  Acharn.  40,  56  ; 

3fySp€s  wpvrdvus,  ddncftrt  rj)v  kictcKiffflay,  k.t.K. 
^  lb.  607 ; 

aiTiov  8c  rt 

IfMS  fily  dc2  lAioBwpoptLV  dfAtfyifnj, 
TwSl  8^  fifj^iy;   irtdv,  Sf  VlapiXAirif 
ffJiy  vfvp€Gfi€VKas  ait  vo\ids  uv ;    iyl, 
dviy(va€'    Kairoi  7*  iarl  aixppojy  ndpydrrfs, 
ri  8a2  A/Ki/cvAAof  Ktinfwplbtjs  1j  Ilpivibrp; 
oJHiv  ris  vfi&v  rdicfidrav*  ^  rovs  Xadvas ; 
ov  <paaiv,     dXK*  6  Koiavpas  Koi  Adfuxxos. 
Here  is  one  at  least  of  our  enemies,  who  also  saw  Hdrakleia  on  the 
Pontos;  Thuc.  iv.  75.  2. 


srEKCH  OF  athSnagoeas. 


WoU,  wolf,  80  often  that  thoy  vrere  oot  believed  when  the  o 
wolf  was  at  the  door  indeed. 

The  popular  leader  b^ns  by  setting  forth  his  utter  dia-  A 
belief  in  the  tale  told  by  Hermobrates.     The  Athenians  are  j, 
not  coming;   the  story  is  got  up  by  the  oligarchs.     They  [J 
seek  to  throw  the  people  into  a  slate  of  groundless  alarm, 
in  order  that  some  special  commands  may  be  granted  to 
themselves,  which  they  may  turn  to  the  overthrow  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  V     Such  things  had  happened  before ;  Syra- 
ciise  had  seen  both  tyrannies  and  oligarchies  *.     There  must 
have  been  many  elderly  men  among  the  hearers  of  Athena- 
goraa  who  could  reraember  the  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos  and 
of  Hierfin;   few.  if  any,  could  remember  the  rule  of  the 
Qamoroi ;  but  all  had  heard  of  it  from  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers.    That  the  Athenians  were  not  comiiig  Athenagoras 
argued  on  d  priori  grounds,  grounds  which  show  that  he 
had  not  fully  fathomed  the  depths  of  human  folly.     The  T 
Athenians  had  too  much  sense,  too  much  esperiencCj  to  to 
come  where  they  were  sure  to  meet  only  with  defeat  •''.  ^ 
He  even  wishes  that  they  would  come ;  so  sure  is  he  Ihat 
the  power  of  Syracuse  would  overthrow  them*.     He  en- 
lai^ee,  like  Nikias  at  Athens,  on  the  lack  o£  any  Athenian 
force  that  could  match  the  Syracusan  horse.     He  argues, 
much  lees  justly  as  the  event  proved,  that  Athens  could 
not  bring  by  sea  any  considerable  force  of  heavy-arraed, 
and  he  had  clearly  no  notion  of  the  great  inferiority  of 


The;  sought,  jniToirAiifai 
d  4  »'i*it  ^uo*  iXiyoKis 


'  Thuc  vi.  ; 
aOrd  T^  riKni!  ipx"i'- 

'  lb.  3  ;  TPiTOpTOi  Ii'  ojrd  4  »'i*it  ^uo*  iXiyoKis  pty  IjauxAiii,  oraanf  ti 

TVpartliai  ti  Sarir  Srt  Hoi  Suraarties  uSlHoin. 

'  lb.  36.  3 ;  ifitrt  Si  V  *^  0ov\fi^aSt,  oin  Jf  Ini  o£r«  irfyitjiovai  ana- 
rovrrit t,oyuiatt  ri  ibiiTa,dW'  if  i*  4v  di-S^iuwDi  Biaoi  lai  woXXSi*  ftmiipoi, 
Sicrtp  iyii  'AB^jralina  djiu,  tpAatitai. 

'  Thu  comea  id  the  opening  nordi  of  tlia  speech ;  Toit  itiv  'AAfVafovi 

bMrrat,  4  SoAsc  larif  4  ri  tika  edc  iCfovt. 
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.  nn.  SyTaMwe  in  that  mnn  1.  He  believes  that  the  mTsders  would 
^^  be  sare  of  defeat,  even  if  they  coidd  make  their  base  of 
m  openkAms  in  a  Sicilian  eity  equal  in  size  to  SjTacnse^. 
How  mnch  more  when  all  Sieilj  wonld  join  against  than' 
when  they  woold  have  to  encamp  where  they  coold^  with 
no  defence  against  the  Syraeosan  cavalry,  save  hajdy  a 
few  stray  horsemen  from  Siesta  ^.  Indeed  he  does  not 
believe  that,  if  they  do  come,  they  will  ever  land  at  all  • 
Syracuse  has  a  force  strong  enough  to  hinder  them  \ 

This  overweening  confidence,  this  rose-coloored  picture  of 
the  military  and  naval  strength  of  Syracuse,  most  likely 
goes  further  than  anything  that  the  real  Ath^nagoras  said  ; 
but  it  is  the  line  of  argument  which  one  in  his  position  was 
pretty  certain  to  take.  From  the  unwisdom  of  his  view  of 
foreign  affairs  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  his  setting  forth 
of  internal  politics.  He  rebukes  the  young  oligarchs  who 
sought  for  power  and  office  before  the  1^^  <^*;  he 
defends  democracy  from  the  charges  which  they  brought 
i»-  against  it,  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  give  the  best 
definition  ever  given  of  that  misapplied  and  slandered 
name.  Many  writers,  Greek  and  others,  have  striven  to 
tell  us  what  democracy  is  and  is  not ;  but  none  has  ever 
set  forth  its  nature  so  truly  and  so  clearly  as  the  dema- 
gogue of  Syracuse.  The  words  are  doubtless  those  of  the 
Athenian  historian ;  but  it  is  something  that  Thucydides 

*  Thuc.  vL  37. 1 ;  oC$'  ^wkiras  lffow\^$€is  rots  ^furipois,  M  wtw  y^  kX06pras. 
Am  he  says  only  lffow\Ji$€ts,  thlB  may  be  literally  true. 

'  lb.  a  ;  cl  ir^Aii'  Mpa»  roffavrrjy  5<reu  Xvp&Kwaai  €l<rtw,  ik$oi€¥  lxorr«s, 
iced  Sfiopoy  (^K^aatfTts  rhv  w6\€fioy  woioirro. 

'  lb.  ;  ^  W06  7€  81)  h  vdffjf  woK€fdq,  ZtircA/9,  ^wrHiatrm  yap, 

*  lb.  I  ;  ov^  Tmrovs  &KoKov$i)<rovra5  M*  avrdOtp  wofHffOriaofiirovs,  cl  /£^ 
ukiyovs  rivds  vapd  'Eytarcuonf,  In  2.  he  describes  their  encampment  l« 
aKTjvihiojv,  which  reminds  one  of  the  yvwi^ta  and  wupylbta  in  which  Ddmoe 
(Arist.  Knights,  793)  dwelled  for  eight  years. 

*  lb.  37.  2  ;  rb  tk  ^vfimy  ovV  Ax  Kpar^aai  ahrobi  t^j  t^s  i^vficu* 
Tcxrovry  t^i'  ^fitripay  irapew/rfv^  Kptican  vo/jd^oit, 

'  lb.  38.  $:  Ti  Koi  fio^XioBt,  i  ptirrtpw ;  wArtpov  Apx^iy  ffSi;;  dAA*  o6« 
iwofioy. 


ATHfeNAGOKAS'    DEFINITION   OF   DEMOCKACy. 


looked  on  Atbenagoras  a&  worthy  of  having  such  an  utter-  ciup.  vmj 
ance  of  political  wisdom  put  into  his  mouth.  He  uses  the 
name  democraoy  in  its  true  political  Gense,  the  sense  of 
Perikles,  Isokratcs,  and  Polybios,  a  sense  which  has  been 
eomewhat  overshadowed  by  the  philosophical  prejudices 
even  of  Aristotle ',  With  AtheJiagoras  democracy  is  no 
corruption,  no  falling  away  from  any  higher  model ;  he 
does  not  discuss  the  abstract  claims  »f  ideal  kingship  or 
of  ideal  aristocracy;  he  takes  the  actual  and  lan'ful  consti- 
tution of  Syracuse  as  be  finds  it,  and  contrasts  it  vdth  the 
tyrdnoics  and  oligarchies  which  had  been  in  past  times,  and 
which,  if  tlie  people  did  not  watch  over  their  rights,  might 
be  agaiu.  The  definition  lies  in  a  nutshell;  democracy 
is  the  nde  of  the  whole  people ;  oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  a 
part  only.  In  the  democracy  of  Atbenagoras  the  rich  and 
uoble  are  in  no  way  shut  out  from  taking  their  share  along 
with  other  citizens  in  the  administration  and  honours  of 
the  commonwealth.  They  are  not  put  into  subjection  to 
any  other  class ;  they  have  their  own  special  function  in 
the  state  assigned  to  them.  For  in  a  democracy  each 
man,  each  class  of  men,  has  its  fitting  place.  It  is  for 
the  rich,  he  says,  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse ; 
it  is  for  the  wise  to  give  counsel ;  it  is  for  the  people  at 
large  to  listen  to  their  counsel,  and  to  decide  between 
opposing  ad^Tsers ''.  In  an  oligarchy  on  the  other  hand,  CootrMt 
dangers  and  burthens  are  thrown  on  the  people  at  large,  ga 
while  all  advantages  become  the  exclusive  possession  o£ 
a  tew*. 

Having  laid  down   his    general  definition   the  speaker 

'  S«e  Appendix  IX. 

*  TbiiO.  vi.  31),  I ;  lyii  Bi  ^fu  wpSmi  ^tv  t^iior  jv^nt-  iiyoitaaSai,  dXiyap- 
3((af  Zi  t^p^,  iifurtx  ipvAaxta  /iiv  ipiaram  tiyat  xp^l^^^'"  Tobt  vAoVEriovi, 
BeiiKiiiHU  r  Ay  ffikuara  roiit  fvkfrovr,  c/xVoi  S'  &<r  inoiaanas  dp,a-ta  mh 
woWobt,  Kui  TOVTO  iiiaimi  iiat  KatA  (U/rri  tof  (ifitatTa  tr  iiifiOKpaTii}  laofioi/niy. 

'  lb,  2;   iKiyapxia   St  tuiv  /lir  itiriira/y  Tort  oo^oii  iiiTatitaiai,  rair  8' 
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otAT.  Tm.  turns  to  its  practical  bearing.  He  tarns  fiercely  on  the 
powerful  men,  the  young  men,  who  would  disturb  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  who  would  overthrow  the  just  settle- 
ment made  for  the  common  good,  and  put  in  its  stead  one 
designed  only  for  their  own  advantage.  He  warns  them 
that  so  great  a  city  as  Syracuse  cannot  be  ruled  in  the 
interest  of  a. few;  he  even  makes  an  appeal  to  the  more 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better  disposed  among  the 
oligarchs  themselves.  If  they  can  be  satisfied  with  taking 
their  places  in  a  democratic  conmionwealth,  they  may  be 
sure  that  a  larger  share  of  honour  and  authority  will  &1I 
to  them  than  to  ordinary  citizens^.  Such  has  been  in 
truth  the  universal  experience  of  democratic  common- 
wealths, alike  in  Attica  and  in  Uri,  whenever  the  rich 
and  nobl^  have  had  the  sense  to  take  their  {sir  chance, 
and  no  more,  of  the  good  will  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
DjiDgar^  If,  says  AthSnagoras,  they  will  seek  for  more  than  this, 
rjligarefaff.  they  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  everything^.  As  for  the 
rumours  of  invasion,  if,  as  he  did  not  himself  believe,  there 
was  any  truth  in  them,  it  was  for  the  generals  to  take  heed 
to  them  \  But  in  no  case  would  the  people  be  led  by 
rumours  true  or  false  to  submit  to  a  voluntary  bondage 
by  clothing  any  dangerous  person  with  unusual  powers  ^. 
Syracuse  was  in  possession  of  freedom,  and  she  meant  to 
keep  it^ 

We  have  nowhere  else  in  our  story  so  full  and  clear  a  report 
as  this  of  the  proceedings  of  a  free  and  regular  Syracusan 

*  Thuc  vi.  40.  I  ;  ^yrjcifuvoi  rovro  ii\v  &v  icai  tffov  Kal  ir\4ov  ol  dyaOdl 
vfjuury  ij^ip  r6  rijs  vSktors  irX^oi  fitraffxtty, 

'  lb.  ;  cl  S*  d\ka  fiovX'^ff§a$€f  leal  rov  wayrbs  iciy^vytwrcu  artptfO^vcu. 

'  lb.  2 ;  (TTpaTrjyoi  elaiv  ^fuv  ot  CKixpovrai  avra.  We  must  again  re- 
member that  Hermokrat^,  the  chief  spreader  of  rumours,  was  sot  in 
office  at  the  time. 

^  lb.  ;  ov  irp^s  rds  hiitrlpas  6r>fyf>Sas  KaravKaiytlca  luxi  iko/Umj  it/ads 
ap\avras  avOaiptrov  dovXtiay  Im/SaAcrrai. 

^  lb. ;  rify  innipxovffca^  iXtvOtpiay  ovxl  iif  rov  dtcofkiy  dcpaip^OrjfffrcUt  !«  8i 
Tov  tpy^  <l>v\a<r<rofi4yrj  fiij  lviTp4w€iy,  nttpdfftrat  aditty. 


PO^"EBS   OF   THE    STEACC8AN   GENERALS, 

■wrmHj'  while  the  democratic  constitution  was  still  an-  csj 
tampered  with.     We  note,  perhaps  with  surprise,  the  large  Pnwen 
powers  of  the  presiding  magistrates.     These,  unlike  the  presidina 
practice  of  Athena  or  Achaia,  were  the  generals.     They  £*■»«"'••  _ 
seem  to  have  been  authorized  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate 
without  taking  a  vote.     There  was  indeed  hardly  material 
for  a  vote.     Hermokratee  and  Athenagoraa  had  both  given 
advice  and  mode  suggestions;  but  neither  had  made  any 
definite  motion  to  which  the  assembly  conld  say  Yea  or 
Nay.     When  Athenagoras  sat  down,  one  of  the  generals,  The  in- 
most likely  one  who,  like  the  Athenian   E/jidaleii  ^,  was  ,ji»ioived  I 

the   actual   president  of  the  day,  arose   and  forbad   the  ''J  'H     1 
»  ■'  preaiding  1 

debate  to  go  any  further.  He  and  his  colleagues  dis-  generii. 
approved  of  the  reproaches  cast  on  certain  citizens  in  the 
speec-h  of  Athenagoras^.  The  need  of  the  time,  for  the 
whole  city  and  for  each  man  tn  it,  was  not  to  utter  or  to 
listen  to  revilings,  but  to  make  ready  to  withstand  inva- 
sion. It  was  well  that  the  city  should  be  prepared  with 
horses  and  arms  and  all  that  was  needed  for  warfare,  even 
if  things  should  so  turn  out  that  they  were  not  needed. 
The  generals  were  already  looking  to  these  things,  and 
they  would  go  on  looking  to  them.  They  would  send  to 
the  several  cities  both  for  information  and  for  any  other 
purpose  that  might  be  needed.  Wben  they  had  any  news 
to  tell,  the  assembly  should  hear  it  ^. 

With  this  Bpeeeh,  a  speech  implying  a  considerable  de- 


'  On  the  JritrriiTiji  aee  Grote,  vlii.  171. 

'  Tliuo.  *i.  41.  I ;  Til'  SJ  arpaTTnair  tli  dvaffrdi  SXKov  jiJi'  ouBtVa  In 
itaat  Tepi\fftiy.  Il  is  c]»r  that  the  generals  presided  in  the  Syraciuaa 
uiembl;,  whieh  thejr  did  not  kt  Athens  or  in  Achaia,  See  Fed.  Gov.  i, 
196.  This  Btretcb  or  power  leems  coneiddralila ;  yet  it  in  nnuU  coca- 
purad  with  that  which  aeenu  td  be  attributed  to  Perikleg  u  general  in  Thuc. 
ii.  li.  I,  of  hindering  the  ordiDsry  auembliea.  (Sea  Grots,  vi.  17S.)  That 
the  geoonla,  thongh  not  presidenU,  should  have  the  power  of  Bummoning 
(ii.  59.  4;  ir.  ii6.'G)  in  ten  wonderful 

'  Thnc.  fi.  41.  I  ;  Sia^a^di  fiiv  ov  aw(pf(ir  aOrt  Xlftai  nyi%  ft  iXX^Kovs 
rfn  Toia  djKwomu  iwMxtoOai, 
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Negotia- 

tlOllB. 


OHAF.  vm.  mand  of  public  confidence  on  behalf  of  the  actual  govern- 
ment, the  Syiacusan  general  dismissed  the  assembly  ^.  We 
shall  see  that  negotiations  and  preparations  were  being  ac- 
tively carried  on,  if  not  from  this  moment,  at  least  a  little 
later  ^.  But  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  most 
striking  and  daring  points  in  the  exhortation  of  Hermo- 
krates.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  embassy  being  sent  to 
Carthage,  and  assuredly  no  Syracusan  fleet  was  sent  to  the 
furthest  point  of  lapygia,  to  meet  the  Athenians  on  the 
way,  and  to  drive  them  back  to  their  own  land. 


Meeting 
of  the 
Athenian 
fleet  at 
Korkyra. 


The 
numben. 


§  8.     TAe  Beginning  of  War  in  Sicily, 
B.C.  415-414. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  progress  of  the  invading 
armament.  When  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  had  come 
together  and  had  begun  its  voyage  towards  Sicily,  we 
may,  though  no  blow  is  struck  for  some  time  to  come, 
look  on  the  threatened  war  as  actually  beg^ning.  It  was 
in  the  trysting-place  of  Korkyra  that  the  whole  power  of 
Athens  and  her  allies  met  in  full  readiness  for  their  errand 
of  Sicilian  aggression.  All  earlier  descriptions  and  com- 
parisons apply  to  a  part  only  of  the  Athenian  preparations, 
to  that  part  which  was  supplied  by  Athens  herself  and 
those  of  her  allies  for  whom  Peiraieus  was  a  convenient 
haven  of  meeting.  But  now  the  whole  force  of  Athenians, 
free  allies^  subject  allies,  and  mercenaries,  was  gathered  in 
one  place.  The  crowd  of  vessels  that  filled  the  havens  and 
the  narrow  sea  of  Korkyra  numbered  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  ships  of  war^.     Of  these  two  were  Rho- 

^  Thuc.  vi.  41.  3 ;  6  n  h.v  ahO^fxtSa,  h  bfms  oi<rofi€y, 

^  lb. ;  ol  filv  Xvpcucdffiot  Totravra  tMrros  rod  arpanffov,  JktX^Biprea^  iie 
Tov  ^v\X6yov,  The  meeting  was  called  IttKkrfffia  in  3a.  4 ;  so  it  may  not 
have  been,  as  (vWoyos  seems  to  imply  at  Athens,  a  meeting  speciaUy  called. 

\Vhat  would  one  give  for  a  Syracusan  inscription  explaining  all  these 
parliamentary  matters.  It  would  be  more  than  "  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  an  autograph*"  *  Thno.  tL  43.  I. 


THE   FLEET   AT    KOBKYRA. 


diaa  vessels  of  fifty  oars  aft^r  the  ancient  pattern ' ;  the  o 
rest  were  triremes,  0£  Athenian  triremes  the  number,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  one  hundred,  counting  the  forty  that 
served  as  transports  ^.  Thirty-four  ships  were  the  contri- 
bution of  those  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  who 
still  supplied  ships,  and  had  not  sunk  to  pay  tribute  in 
money.  Of  these  our  guide  mentions  none  by  name  but  the 
Chians ;  but  we  leam  from  other  passages  of  bis  story  that 
the  people  of  M^tbyrana  still  served  on  the  same  favom-- 
ahle  terms ".  And  some  addition  to  the  fleet  was  surely 
made  by  the  sea^faring  city  in  whose  havens  it  had  met. 
Korkyra  was  ready  to  light  against  her  twin-sister  as  long 
as  that  twin-sister  abode  in  friendly  relations  to  the  parent 
whom  Korkyra  so  deeply  hated.  Korkyraian  soldiers  are 
seen  before  Syracuse  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war,  and  we 
may  surely  infer  the  presence  of  Korkyraian  ships  from  the 
hegitming.  Besides  these  there  were  a  crowd  of  vessels 
in  attendance  on  the  ships  of  war.  Thirty  carried  com  ; 
others,  the  number  is  not  given,  carried  carpenters,  masons, 
every  kind  of  man  and  thing  that  was  needed  for  siege- 
works*.  A  himdred  merchant-ships,  pressed  into  its  ser- 
vice by  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  accompanied  these 
heavily  hurtbened  vessels,  to  tow  them,  we  may  suppose, 
in  case  of  need  *.  Besides  these,  not  a  few  private  vessels 
of  varions  kinds  followed  the  fleet  on  their  own  account, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ". 
One  horse-transport  was  enough  to  carry  the  thirty  horse-  The 
m«o  who  were  to  face  the  cavalry  of  Syracuse  and  all 


'  Tbnc  »i,  43.  J  ;  l!uor»  "PoB/i 
»n..  43;  al  >.)>>  If^mi-ro  to 
and  litme,  p.  tu. 

*  Bee  vi.  85.  »  ;  "i.  57-  s;  KitOvfOViai  iiir  rave 

•  lb.  Ti.  44.  J. 

'  Ih.  ;  •*£  ariyin)!  furi  twv  i\imtwv  (urlnXii. 
'  lb. ;    sgXAii  ti  mi  ifUfl  aADia  cd   ihtiin  . 
ffrpanf  liiwBplta  (naa.    See  ftbove,  p.  113 


imiiiBrTipoir.     CI.  i.  14.  1. 

i,al  a  SMiu  uTpaTiii-Tttti.    .See  31.  3, 
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OHAP.  vra.  Dorian  Sicily  \  There  is  no  mention  of  their  horses  ; 
they  were  to  find  them  in  the  land  where  horses  were  the 
kindly  growth  of  the  soil. 

The  heavy-  But  of  footmen  of  every  class  there  was  no  lack.  Nikias 
had  asked  for  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  citizens  and  allies. 
The  fall  tale  came  up  to  one  hundred  more  than  the  demand. 
Of  these  fifteen  hundred  were  native  Athenians  whose 
names  were  on  the  roll  of  citizens  liable  to  military  service^ 
citizens  finding  their  own  arms^  but  receiving  pay  during 
their  time  of  service.  Seven  hundred  were  citizens  of  the 
lower  rate  of  fortune  called  tiet-ef^  who,  if  called  on  to  serve 
as  heavy-armed,  had  their  arms  found  for  them  by  the 
state.  They  were  to  act  as  epibatai  or  marines  on  board  the 
triremes^.  The  rest  came  from  the  allies,  free  and  de- 
pendent, reckoning  a  few  who  were  mere  mercenaries.  The 
commonwealth  of  Argos  had,  under  the  influence  of  Alki- 
biades,  sent  five  hundred.  From  Mantineia,  whether  sent 
by  their  own  commonwealth  or  simply  as  volunteers,  came 
a  nxmiber  not  stated,  which  with  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
doubtless  from  Arkadia,  made  up  the  not  very  great 
total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty'.  These  Feloponnesians 
were  doubtless  the  best  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  army; 
one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  heavy-armed  con- 
tingent of  the  subject  allies,  that  is  mainly  from  the  islands 

The  light  of  the  ^gsean,  reached  the  number  of  2150*.  Of  light 
troops  the  bowmen  numbered  eighty  from  Crete,  four 
hundred  from  elsewhere.  There  were  seven  hundred  Rho- 
dian  slingers ;  and  the  list  is  wound  up  by  an  entry  charac- 
teristic of  the  relations  common  among  the  Greek  cities.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  the  elder  Megara,  a  city  now 
bitterly  hostile  to  Athens,  men  banished  in  some  of  the  civil 

*  Thuc.  vi.  4  J.  a  ;  Itnray^^  /u^,  rptduoyra  kxov(nf  l^rvias. 

*  lb. ;  iwraieSffiot  8i  $TJr*s  itrtfidrai  r&v  ycwr. 
'  lb. ;  VLcarrtvlcav  /ra2  fu<r$o(p6fww. 

*  The  whole  number  is  5100.      3200  Athenians,  500  Aigeians,  250  Ar- 
kadian<«,  leave  2150  for  the  IwijKooi, 


VARIOUS  KINDS  OP  TKOOPS. 


a  of  their  own  commonwealth,  banished  doubtless  chat.  tu^I 
on  account  of  Athenian  sympathies^  took  service  for  the  ctty  S 

Thich  had  given  them  shelter.  They  had  been,  one  may  The  Meg^"" 
beheve,  in  their  old  days  at  Megara,  mea  at  least  of  the 
heavy -armed  if  not  of  the  knightly  ceiuut ;  as  exiles  they 
could  ser\*e  their  adopted  city,  not  with  spear  and  shield,  but 
only  with  the  hght  weapons  of  the  Rhodian  subject  or  of 
the  Cretan  mercenary  *. 

These  figures  give  the   total  of  the  fighting  men ;    to  The  xhipa 
them  must  be  added  a  certain  number  of  unarmed  men  crewB, 
Ks  servants  of  the  horsemen  and  heavy -armed  j   also  the 
crews  of  the  provifiion-ships,  the  masons,  carpenters,  and 
others,  with  the  crews  of  the  ships  that  carried  them.    And 
above  all  these,  there  were  those  who,  though  they  wore  no 
weapons,  might  be  as  truly  called  fighting-mon  as  any  who 
tarried  spear  and  buckler.     Those  were  the  men  who  guided 
the  mightiest  and  most  cunning  weapon  uf  all,  the  Athe- 
nian trireme.    They  formed  in  fact  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  whole  warlike  body.     The  crews  of  the  war-ships, 
throwing  in   the  two   fihodian  penitkonleri,   have    been 
minutely  reckoned  at  25,580  ^,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion would   be  Athenian   citizens,  practising   the   special 
craft  by  which  Athens  had  risen  to  her  greatness.     It  was 
a  mighty  force  indeed  to  be  seut  forth  at  the  bidding  of  a 
single  city.     It  was  a  force  by  no  means  wholly  the  growth  Chajactor 
of  the  city  which  sent  it  forth ;    it  numbered  allies  and  Atheniui 
subjects  as  well  as  citizens.     But  if  the  whole  force  of  '""* 
Athens  was  not  Athenian,  there  was  in  every  branch  of 
it  an  Athenian   kernel   round  which  the  other   elements 
gathered  and  which  gave  its  character  to  the  whole.     The 
host  of  Athens  was  Athenian  in  a  sense  in  which  no  Car- 
thaginian   host   was   Carthaginian.     But   the  more   one 
thinks  of  the  greatness  of  the   effort,  the  more  one  is 


'  S««  Holm,  it.  40S. 


;  ytt^ptiiai  ^iXois,  tpvfaa 
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MAI'  vm,  Ninick  with  the  risk  whith  vac  run  in  sod  an  effort 
A  UienM  ruled  over  a  acattetei  dominkm ;  she  mlfldy  for  tiie 
itifMii  jNirt,  M  a  mifitrefls^  perhaps  nxA  ac^ardy  hated  bat 
r<*H4iinly  not  actively  loved.  When  her  fleet  flaOed  for 
Ni(*ily,  it  left  l^ehind  subjectB  of  Aiheos  who  were  likdy  to 
full  away  at  the  first  report  of  Athenjan  faOnre  in  SieOy. 
Y<*t  whe  ventured^  to  an  appreciable  extent^  to  fight  the 
Imil  1(1  whifih  hIio  had  chosen  to  fight  in  Siefly  with  the 
uniiN  of  ihoHC  Hame  subjects. 
JIM..I  I II  irtilh  the  vastness  of  the  Athenian  annament  seems, 

IumUiim    ^  llorniokraifis  had  foretold',  to  have  gone  a  long  way 
^  <i»"         (o  (li«fciat  itn  own  objects.     Men  everywhere,  even  liioae 
who  liiul  lM*forc  been  friendly  to  Athens^,  were  starded 
liiiil  fri|{lil4»iied  at  the  armed  multitude  which  was  coming 
N^iiiimi  iluiir  <*oa8t8^     Their  faith  could  not  cany  them 
NO  fur  iM  to  iHtlicve  that  such  preparations  as  these  meant 
iiol.liiii|{  mom  than  the  restoration  of  Leontinoi  and  tiie 
•luiiuiL      i|i«riiiii<t(  of  Hof^mta  against  Selinous.    Thus  even  the  old 
ulioi        iilli(<M  of  AthoiiH,   who  had  fought  for  her  in  her  earlier 
^^^"^         ISiriliiiii  cMif^^rpriKCH^  if  they  did  not  actually  turn  against 
liHr^  ut   lc4iNt   looked  jealously  on,   and  refused  her  the 
mwiMyt  \\iA\),  and  (*omfort  which  she  doubtless  looked  for 
from   tlinm.      The  relations   of  the  Italiot  and  Sikeliot 
I'itioit  U>  AtlumH  doubtless  still  bound  them  to  receive  a 
Hing-li)  Athenian  Hhip  of  war,  but  not  more';  they  would 
ilierofori)  be  fully  justified  in  refusing  admission  to  the 
whole  of  the  ileot  or  to  any  division  of  it.    And  most  of 
them  acted  on  this  principle. 

riie  three        The  assembled  fleet  was  now  reviewed  and  examined  in 
every  point,  and  every  arrangement  was   made   by  the 

*  See  above,  p.  1 18.     Cf.  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  20. 

'  Justin,  though  he  blunders  about  the  embauies^  sajB  with  truth  (ir. 
4.  3)  ;  "  Tantis  viribus  Sicilia  repetitur  ut  ipsis  terror!  easent  in  qaonun 
auxilia  mittebantur.** 

'  See  above,  pp.  35,  65. 
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generals  for  the  course  of  landing  and  for  the  places  at  n 
which  they  might  have  to  land  and  encamp.  The  fleet 
was  then  parted  into  three  divisions,  each  general  taking 
his  share  hy  lot.  They  hoped  iu  this  way  both  to  keep 
better  order,  and  to  be  better  able  to  obtain  water  and 
whatever  else  they  needed  in  the  several  havens  which 
they  would  pass,  than  if  the  whole  multitude  had  come  to 
ftoy  one  point  at  once '.  Three  ships  were  sent  in  advance 
to  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities,  above  all  to  Segesta,  to 
find  out  the  state  of  things  in  each,  to  learn  where  the  fleet 
was  likely  to  find  a  friendly  reception,  and  to  bring  back 
word  to  head-quarters  *.  Then  the  three  divisions  set  forth 
in  order  from  Korkyra.  They  sailed  through  the  e 
strait  which  parts  the  long  island  from  the  Epeirot  coast. 
Then,  haviug  skirted  the  northern  coast  of  Korkyra,  they 
struck  across  the  Ionian  gulf — the  one  piece  of  open  sea 
in  the  whole  voyage — to  the  lapygian  promontory,  the 
south-western  point  of  Italy  in  any  sense  of  that  word  ^, 
There,  if  HermokraLes  had  had  his  will,  they  would  have 
been  met  by  the  combined  naval  powers  of  Syracuse  and 
of  all  Greek  SicUy  '.  But  the  preparations  with  which  the 
Syracusan  generals  were  busy  did  not  take  in  so  daring 
a   step  as  this,  and   the  Athenian  commanders  nowhere 

'  That.  vi.  ^1.  :. 

'  lb.  1 ;  Iwiira  I)  rpoiwtiii^v  not  i:  t^c  IraXtoy  nai  SuciXSiw  rptii  nGi 
tlao/Uyai  tunrts  a^i  Twr  ■rfAtwi>  tiiama-  Koi  ilptJTO  avrait  wpoairarTfy, 
Ztaii  {nara^tvw  KaratXimai.    Vi'e  meet  them  ftguo  io  c.  46. 

'  The  cMtfol  g«graphy  of  Tliucjdides  (vj.  44.  a)  JB  to  be  nutioed.  The 
fleet  (vtSiiBaKKf  rir  liriar  nii-nor,  inU  Ttpa^e'iXoi'aa  4  saga  iraynviinn)  wpis 
rt  inpar  'laivytai'  #aJ  itpii  Tipano,  kq!  itapiKD/u'ionu  t^i'  'ItoAiqI'  . .  .  Xan 
difiitorro  It  "Pihrioi'  i^f  'IraX/oi  ix^vrtipior,  80  in  vH.  33.  3  i  IttpaiaiStiiiar 
,  .  .  rif  'Uritr  lit'  inpar  'larvyiav  «ai  ipfit)e/ms  otriSflH' .  .  ,  i^KTOvrrai 
it  MmwitrTior  r^t  'IroAlot.  Here  the  two  peiiinaaliw,  the  heel  and  the 
toe,  are  teveralty  lapygU  and  Italia.  Tana  ii  Dot  in  Italia ;  but  Meta- 
jKUilion  Ii  (me  vol.  1.  p.  480].  Bioddroa  (xiii.  3)  eiD|ilora  ibe  geogmphj  o! 
bi*  own  age,  when  Tarentum  aud  a  great  deal  besiilea  counted  ai  Italf  ; 
SiBirX-ivaami  tA*  'liyior  wipoy.  wpAs  axpof  'larvyliw  icaniylx^i'ay  xtf  mi- 
487  vafiXtyoi-re  Tt/y  'IfoAiai'. 
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BAP.  vuL  found  their  coarse  barred  by  an  enemy.  From  the  lapy- 
giaa  point,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  they  did 
not  venture  to  strike  across  the  wider  stretch  of  sea  which 
might  have  landed  them  in  the  proper  Italy,  perhaps  at 
Krotdn.  The  ships  skirted  the  whole  shore  of  the  Tarantine 
gulf,  till  they  found  their  first  resting-place  at  Bhegion. 

How  they  &red  at  the  several  points  on  the  way  de- 
pended on  the  disposition  of  each  town  that  they  came 
to.  The  force  of  Athens  might  have  gone  &r  to  extort 
what  it  would  from  any  single  town ;  but  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  to  make  any  new  enemy  besides  those 
whom  they  were  sent  to  attack.  They  therefore  sub- 
mitted to  such  treatment  as  they  met  with  at  each 
place  ^.  The  first  was  Taras.  Of  that  fiunous  city  we 
have  not  before  heard  in  these  wars ;  but  we  know  from 
the  speech  of  Hermokiates  at  Gela  that  it  was  now  well- 

Knm.  disposed  to  Syracuse^.  Dorian,  Lacedaemonian,  descent 
might  well  move  the  city  on  the  g^lf  to  such  a  course, 
yet  in  the  darkest  day  of  Taras  we  have  seen  Ionian 
Bh£gion  acting  as  her  faithful  ally'.  The  other  towns, 
even  those  which  refused  to  receive  the  Athenians  within 
their  walls  or  even  to  give  them  a  market  without  their 
walls,  at  least  allowed  them  to  anchor  and  take  in  water. 
Taras  refused  even  thus  much.  The  fleet  sailed  by  Meta- 
pontion,  first  city  of  Italy,  and  by  H^rakleia,  that  is  by 
Siris,  now  the  haven  of  that  still  youthful  city^.  At 
Thourioi,  colony  either  of  Athens  or  of  Apolldn,  and  at 
Krotdn,  the  accounts  of  their  reception  vary  ^.     They  then 

^  Hie  wordb  of  Thnoydidei  (yi  44.  a)  are  wonderfully  few  and  iene; 
Twy  fily  v^Xcflur  o^  b^xo/iiyMf  airrobt  ^yop^  o68i  cirqf,  dan  H  mi  S^/t/^ 
TdfMrrot  8i  ical  AoHpw  Mi  roCroiS. 

'  See  above,  p.  lao.  *  See  toL  ii.  p.  354.  *  See  aboye,  p.  14. 

*  Diodordt  (xiii.  3),  in  hk  fuller  w€piwXov$,  says  that  dr  BovpUvs  mot^ 
vrxOivr€t  m6ino»  ^^X<  f^  ^tka»$f>inn»y  and  presently  adds,  Xo^S^rrft 
iyop^  wapd  rw  Kporoayiarwr.  This  hardly  agreea  with  the  statement  of 
Thncydides,  and  from  our  later  aooounts  (Thnc  vii.  33.  5,  35)  one  wonld 
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passed  by  the  famous  temple  of  the  Labinian  HeiUj  by  the  chap,  viti 

headland  of  the  DioEkonroi  and  by  the  town  of  Skyllfetion,  Lokroi, 

and  came  to  Lokrot  ^.    A  few  years  before,  in  the  expedition 

of  Phaias,  Lokroi  had  become  an  ally  of  Athens*.     But 

it  was  an  unwilling  alliance,  which  could  not  be  TLvkoncd  i 

on  when   ^r   older   friends   were  cooling  in   their  zeal. 

At  Lokroi  they  fared  no  better  than  they  had  fared  at  ' 

Taras. 

It  was  at  Rh§gion,  the  old  ally  of  Athens,  the  far  older 
enemy  of  Lokroi  ^,  a  town  which  had  fought  on  the 
Athenian  side  in  earlier  warfare,  that  the  Athenian  generals 
had  most  fully  looked  for  welcome  and  alliance.  The 
Chalkidians  of  Rhegion  at  all  events  must  be  ready  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  Chalkidian  kinsfolk  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  their  fellows  in  the  first  alliance  made  between 
Athens  and  any  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  city  *.  At  Rhegion  Rb^gion, 
the  three  divisions  came  together^;  a  mighty  show  they 
must  have  made  in  the  narrow  waters.  Here  they  did 
meet  with  better  treatment  than  at  Taras  or  Lokroi;  but 
etill  very  far  beneath  their  hopes.  They  were  allowed  Rest  >t 
to  draw  up  their  ships  on  shore,  and,  as  the  historian 
emphatically  adds,  they  rested  *.  To  Greek  sailors  the 
trireme  after  all  was  not  a  home  for  a  long  journey, 
but  a  means  of  conveyance  and  an  engine  of  battle. 
Owing  to  the  unfriendliness  of  the  otlier  towns,  they  had 
bad  to  live  almost  wholly  at  their  oars  ever  since  they 

lata  that  at  thi*  time  Thonriui  was  not  Friendlj  to  Athenl.  On  tiitte 
points  Thucj'diclea  is  lielter  kathoritj  thui  PhiliBtm,  and  IKodOros  inaj 
bare  confosed  his  PhiliMofl, 

'  See  Diod.  u. «.  'See  Thiio.  vii.  33.  3.  '  See  »ol.  ii.  p.  J40. 

'  Hue,  vi.  ^6.  1;  irtdoi  Tiry^oi  o«  ieiKfjaaytts  (wrrpartiitv  061  rparw 
l)pfarro   ■itfuf,   Mei  ,ltis  i}*  fuUiora,  Aiorrtran-  if  iifrftnTt  itras  m) 

*  II).  44.  I ,  J.  The  whole  force  i>  at  Taras  ;  then,  on  tuairroi  tlnropijmi', 
waptnidirario  rijr  "iToAfa*  .  . .  6«  dcpi.wTo  h  'Pii7ior  ...  mil  IvraiSa  (85 
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The  halt  of  the  invading  force  at  Rhegion  was  a  time 
of  busy  preparation  at  Syracuse.  The  news  came  both 
from  their  own  spies  and  from  other  quartei-s  that  the 
Atheuian  fleet  was  actually  in  the  strait.  There  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  disbelieving  ^.  It  was  time  to  make 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  invaders.  It  is  characteriBfic  DaniiDgi  of 
of  the  position  of  Syracuse  that  one  important  part  of  her  ^rfS^the 
preparations  was  to  try  to  secure  herself  on  the  side  of  her  ^'''"'" 
Sikel  neighbours.  There  was  ever  the  fear  that  the  inde- 
pendent Sikels  might  join  any  enemy  of  Syracuse,  and 
that  those  who  were  subject  to  Syracnse  might  take  the 
comiDg  of  such  an  enemy  as  a  call  to  revolt.  To  the 
subject  places  garrisons  were  sent ;  to  the  independent 
Sikel  towns  envoys  went  to  try  to  hinder  any  hostile 
action  *.  All  the  military  posts  in  the  imraediat«  Syracusan 
territory  received  garrisons ;  reviews  were  held  of  horses 
and  arms ;  everything  was  done  that  needed  to  be  done 
when  the  invaders  were  all  but  at  the  gates.  In  all 
this  we  sec  the  spirit  of  Hermokrates ;  and,  in  an  hour 
of  danger  from  an  enemy  without  the  city,  Syracuse  and 
all  Greece  could  furnish  no  more  trusty  guide  than  he. 

While  the  land  to  be  invaded  waa  thus  making  itself  Rei'irri  of 
ready  to  withstand  invasion,  the  invaders  heard  a  piece  of  from 
news  which   was  not  at  all  to  their  liking.      The  three  ""K*"*' 
ehips  which  the  Athenian  generals  had  sent  to  spy  out  the 
state  of  things  at  Segesta  now  came  back  to   Rhegion. 
And  a  disheartening  tale  it  was  that  they  brought  with 

'  Thuc  vi.  45. 1 ;  tokKaxH'y  Tf  ^tij  tal  iwi  tuv  Karaaniiraiy  aaip^  4t7'^~ 

*  lb.  1 ;  ml  )l  rata  Xi«<AoiiT  nfptivtiaor,  ty9a  liir  'ptiXaiaa,  rpiit  Si  Tow 
wfi'P"''  ""i  '<  '^  Ti^r^n  ri  ir  rj  xiipf  ^povpdi  latKiiuiw.  MAiu«  go 
to  dcpendnnt  Sikels;  wplaffm  to  iniiependent ;  ^poupal  lo  furta  ir  rp  x^'PT' 
llut  it  the  atjtr  SyracaioMMii.  But  the;  did  not  now,  u  Diodaros  (ilii.  4) 
ujs.  elf  ct  the  thrM  gescrkli  msntioned  in  Thoc.  vi.  73. 
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CHAP.  Tui.  them.     Instead  of  the  boundless  wealth  which  was  to  find 
heir  pay  for  the  whole  Athenian  force,  the  public  hoard  of 

eport  y 

overty  of  Segesta  had  in  it  thirty  talents  only.     The  sixty  that  had 
^^  *      been  brought  to  Athens  had  brought  the  city  thus  near  to 
"rioks        emptiness.     It  was  found  out  that  the  former  envoys  and 
i^ge^^ttui.  their  companions  had  been  made  the  victims  of  a  very 
elaborate  and  yet  very  simple  trick.     The  sacred  vessels  of 
Eryx  which  had  made  so  goodly  a  show  turned  out  to  be 
only  silver-gilt  ^ ;  the  former  envoys  had  seemingly  taken 
them  for  solid  gold.     As  for  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  had  shone  on  so  many  Segestan  tables,  and  which 
the  Athenian  guests  had  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  number  of 
men  in  Segesta  rich  enough  to  entertain  in  such  a  style,  the 
truth  came  out  that  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  from  the 
same  service  at  many  tables,  nor  was  that  service  the  pro- 
perty of  any  one  citizen  of  Segesta.     The  wily  Elymians 
had  got  together  all  the  plate  in  Segesta  and  all  that  they 
could  borrow  from  neighbouring  cities.     The  whole  was 
then  passed  on  from  one  man  to  another,  and  was  believed 
by  the  trusting  guests  to  be  the  property  of  the  host  of 
each  day '.     The  good  terms  on  which  this  story  impb'es 
that  the  Segestans  stood  towards  their  neighbours  are  in 
themselves  remarkable.     But  they  become  more  remark- 
able when  we  are  told  that  the  plate  was  borrowed,  not 
only  from  Phoenician  but  from  Greek  cities.     It  is  cer- 
tainly hard  to  see  to  what  Greek  cities  the  S^estans, 
enemies  of  their  nearest  Greek  neighbour  Selinous,  could 
Surprise     have  sent  to  borrow.     Deep  and  bitter  was  the  wrath  of 
trmy.         the  Athenian  armament  when  the  news  was  brought  of  the 
way  in  which  their  representatives  had  been  deceived. 

^  Thuc.  vi.  46.  3  ;  h  ivra  dpyvfid  iroXAj;  wXtlw  li^  S^y  dv  6\iyijt  9wd/»tus 
Xp^f^reay  waptlxfro,  I  took  ibis,  with  Groie  (viL  199)}  to  meftn  ''ailTer- 
gilt  vessels,  falselj  passed  off  as  solid  gold.'*  Bat  the  words  are  not  quite 
dear. 

'  lb.  4 ;  iai<p€poy  h  rcU  k<miff€u  &s  oUcuk  Ixcurot . .  .  w&rrwy  dn  hi 
rb  wo\h  roTs  airro*s  Xf^tf/i^Koir  ml  vorraxov  voAAwr  ^ro/ihwy. 
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And  load  vnrv  the  criee  of  tiw  whole  annr  agsinst  tfae  cs 
mvojs  and  tlieir  comjnnions  vrho  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  entrapped  in  sach  a  ^hion '. 

The  disappointment  of  the  anny  in  general  was  fully 
sfasred  by  two  of  its  commanders.  Alkibiadts  and  Lama- 
chos  seem  really  to  have  believed  all  the  boasts  and  pn^raises 
of  the  Se^estans ;  to  Nikiae  the  report  that  the  treasury 
of  Segesta  was  so  nearly  empty  was  no  more  than  he  had 
looked  for  all  along*.  The  generals  had  now  to  consider  O 
thpir  course  in  such  an  nntoward  state  of  thin;^,  made  g, 
more  untoward  by  the  refusal  of  their  Rhegine  allies, 
from  whom  they  had  on  every  ground  looked  for  zealous 
help  ^.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  even  Nikias  thought 
nf  throwing  up  the  ent«-prisc  altogether  on  the  strength 
of  the  trick  which  had  been  played  them  by  those  whom 
they  came  to  help.  But  that  trick  and  the  lack  o£  active 
support  on  the  part  even  of  allies  like  the  Rhcgines 
strengthened  the  oldest  general  in  his  wish  to  do  as  little 
and  risk  as  little  as  might  be.  Such  a  policy  had  been  a 
wise  one  when  Nikias  was  a  statesman  in  the  assembly 
arguing  for  or  against  this  or  that  course;  it  was  hardly 
so  becoming  in  a  general  sent  to  carry  out  a  certain  com- 
misEion,  however  displeasing  that  commission  might  be  to 
himself  *.     His  counsel  was  to  sail  against  Selinous  with 

'  Thac.  vi.  411.  5  ;  noXXtlr  r^v  ahtar  tlx'"'  ^^  ^">'  atpOTUirtaiv, 

*  lb.  3 ;  T$  ii\r  Vimif  wpoiittxonir^  ^i/  ri  mpi  tSf  'Eytaraliur,  toiV  J' 
irtpai*  no)  iXorfoiTipa, 

'  Bee  ktove,  p.  I38. 

*  It  i>  at  thi>  fioiDt  tbnt  Ni'kiu  receiTes  ft  tnoit  KTere  lectOK  ftt  the 
hmdi  of  hU  own  liiographer  (Pint.  Nik.  14^.  It  ia  perTertly  trne  that, 
■fter  Nikiu  Lwi  diicharged  bi«  oonnnenra  in  tha  uaembly,  he  oD^ht,  when 
he  wu  aent  m  genetnl  Bgunsl  his  will,  tu  have  done  hia  <Iuty  aa  ^etiertit. 
Bat  H  U  hard  to  aa;  roAAiiini  ImfiSXvviu  mi  Toh  aarA/ixorTai  airp  arot 
T^  ixi^f  Sia^dpiu  Tur  rpai<ar,  ilU'  ti$til  ISti  this  aoi-lplnis  l/ufiiivTa  xa) 
wpoaniiiiyor  Iklyx*"  ''^'  '"'XT'  '■'  ■'"'''  ^l^'"''-  Thia  ia  perfectly  truo  iib 
between  Nikiaii  anil  Lamaohos.  not  Rt  all  tnie  as  between  Nikias  and 
Alkibiad^,  who,  at  ttiis  sta^,  much  better  iteaaried  to  haru  n  verb  like 

'unai-  tAriat.  Birda,  639)  coined  for  bim  than  Nikiaa  hituatlf. 
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ft^  fr'Pi  ^Mf  wimh  tfMVk',  tkadt  wm  Ae  c&jtct  £gr  wkidk  Aej 
*^  ^  ^*f9H  ftmfiMf  Mmi  ^«  Tber  vooU  tkn  CotBalhr  call  on 
^Imt  H^tfftinAium  Up  ytitfxm  ihar  pioBBe  of  fiadrng'  par  Cm* 
il^  wiv^^  *ni»jr.  If  tlMj  eoold  do  so^  they  would  tlwn 
f4»lr^  f^mttmA  an  to  thcfir  farther  coane.  If  things  were 
f/fi$4ffnift0f,  ih4!y  would  demand  at  least  pnyiisioiis  for  the 
fi^iy  ifif^MW  fr/r  which  the  Segestans  themjwlycs  had  at 
(if#(,  H4ikt^U  Ttiey  wcmld  then^  either  by  force  or  bj  posoa- 
ifhtlU  imU^h  up  M<;mo  kind  of  reconciliation  between  Selinoos 
MfMl  HtiffmUi,  Til  in  done,  they  would  saQ  round  the  coasts 
itf  Miiillyi  (liftplayinif  to  each  city  the  power  of  Athens,  and 
Utt¥  tfOfHl  will  (4)Wiir(lN  hor  allies  \  Then,  having  done  what 
I  Ifiiy  wpr«t  npiMMiilly  iM»nt  to  do,  they  would  saQ  home.  If, 
♦^MtMfiil.  M\y  K|MM*iAl  danger  or  difiSculty,  any  opportunity 
*)mmiM  MriMt  oiihor  for  giving  any  help  to  the  Leontines  or 
fii¥  witittittg  ovi*r  any  oiticH  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  that 
M«)|flit<  i»(«  dnno.  Only  nothing  was  to  be  risked  which 
wmhM  iiavn  If)  1)0  done  at  Athenian  cost  or  which  might 
|4«imI  Ut  Atlinniau  damago. 
f«/«MMl  Alklltlml^t  noxt  H|M)ko  his  mind.  The  one  object  of 
NikltiM  WM  to  k(«r|»  luH  country,  as  far  as  he  could,  out  of 
lii^nii'M  wiiyi  (o  tiring  homo  hor  precious  fleet  and  those  who 
hiiiIimI  ill  it  MM  MHUi  ami  with  as  little  loss  as  might  be. 
Till*  nliJiH^t  of  AlkibiiulAii  was  to  do  all  that  might  be  done, 
with  tiuoli  Mplomlid  mmnn  ns  thoy  had  at  hand,  to  advanoe 
llio  ro|Mititii(m  utui  inlhiomH^  of  Athens,  and  his  own.  His 
iMiiiiHol  id  not  mith ;  it  in  hanlly  bold;  it  is  the  counsel 
tif  II  (li|ilimmtiiit  ruthor  than  that  of  a  soldier.  To  the  pro- 
IHimil  of  Nikian  ho  aunNvortHl  tlmt  it  would  be  shameful  to 
Mot  ftirlh  with  Miioh  a  |H»vi>r«  aiul  then  simply  to  sail  home 

*  Tliuo  vl  ^;,  I  \  a.VMV  ^ai  l«A«rv^'>ni  ««i#y  rf  erpan^  l^' twtp /tAXurra 
i4>  ^<  <^^«  f4\«H<  W  ^v^>4U\v^^-  »yv<^)W>*r.     Murk  lb«  Mmewbftt  solemn 
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mgain  without  doing  anyttmg.  He  wished  to  form  the 
widest  Athenian  connexion  in  Sicily  that  might  be,  whether ' 
with  the  further  views  that  have  been  put  into  his  month 
or  no.  Let  them  send  heralds  to  all  the  Sikeliot  cities  to 
win  them  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  Syracuse  and 
Selinous  were  of  course  to  be  left  out  on  such  an  errand. 
The  work  of  perstiasion  was  to  begin  with  Messana,  the 
most  valuabk-  of  friends  if  her  friendEhip  could  be  had, 
the  city  on  the  stmit  that  held  the  key  of  Sicily,  and  in 
whose  haven  even  their  great  armada  might  ride  at  anchor', 
Alkibiades  further  showed  that  be  nndeistood  the  weak 
point  of  Syracuse  aa  fully  as  Hermokrates  himself.  The 
Athenians  were  to  try  to  form  alliances  with  the  inde- 
pendent Sitels,  and  to  persuade  those  who  were  subjects  of 
Syracuse  to  revolt.  From  their  alliance  be  looked  both  for 
provisions  and  tor  military  help '.  When  they  knew  what 
allies,  Greek  or  barbarian,  they  might  hope  to  win,  tlien 
they  were  to  attack  hotb  Syracuse  and  Selinous,  unless 
indeed  Syracuse  would  agree  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Leontines,  and  unless  Selinous  would  make  peace  with 
Segesta^ 

This  counsel  of  Alkibiades,  it  has  been  remarked  with 
somewhat  of  surprise,  implies  that  he  still  looked  on  a , 
direct  attack  on  SjTacuse  as  a  thing  to  be  contemplated, 
but  still  a  thing  that  might  possibly  be  avoided*.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fleet  had  no  direct  orders 
to  attack  Syracuse.  The  commission  given  to  its  com- 
manders, as  n^rds  eastern  Sicily,  was  to  restore  the 
Leontines.     That  commission  was  not  likely  to  be  carried 

'  Tbuc.  vl.  4S  ;  Jr  mipf;  lip  ftAXitrra  lal  r/wnfloAg  iTvai  ahois  r^t  ZukaJbi 
ml  ki/iira  iroi  t'pipiiioii'  TJ  ctt/mtij  Ima-BiTAT'jr  lafaSai. 

*  lb.  mpaafiat  koI  rf^s  ^Krkout  tovs  fiiv  AjpurrAyaA  Awii  ranr  Ivpaxoffiajy^ 
Tobt  a  ipiXov7  rtHtirJ&tu^  lira  airoy  ttai  irTpaTlAv  ixt/ui. 

'  lb.  ;  cirmfiii)  ^vpoKoiaaii  cd  ZtXii'oui'Ti  i-nf,x<'p'iy.  i"  /"^  •>>  >')•'  'E7<- 

*  Grot«.  vii.  J63. 
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[;hap.  vin.  out  without  the  conquest  or  humiliation  of  Syracuse ;  but 
it  implied  that^  before  Syracuse  was  actually  attacked^ 
she  should  be  called  on  to  do  the  will  of  Athens  of  her 
own  accord.  From  the  purely  military  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wisest  counsel  was  that  of 
the  third  general,  Lamachos.  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^  were 
stotesmen  and  diplomatiste  as  weU  as  soldiers;  each  had  a 

i^lfto  of      policy.     Lamachos,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  had  no  policy. 

^'  For  that  very  reason  perhaps,  he  saw  more  clearly  than 

either  of  his  colleagues  what,  from  the  soldier^s  point  of 

mmediate  view,   was  the  right  thing   to   do.      Putting   aside   all 

iyraonse.  diplomatic  formalities,  all  possibilities  that  were  mere 
possibilities,  the  practical  business  of  the  expedition 
was  to  attack  Syracuse.  The  Leontines  were  to  be  re- 
stored, and  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  restoring 
them  by  any  other  means.  Syracuse  was  certainly  not 
going  to  restore  them  imless  constrained  by  force.  To  the 
practical  military  mind  of  Lamachos  the  one  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  attack  on  Syracuse,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  made  the  better.  The  main  point  of  all  was  to 
strike  at  once,  while  the  enemy  was  still  unprepared,  while 
he  was  still  perplexed  and  frightened  at  their  coming.  An 
invading  army,  he  argues,  is  always  most  dreaded  at  its 
first  coming ;  the  hope  of  victory  is  always  greatest  when 
the  enemy  is  still  looking  out  in  fear  for  the  attack.  If 
the  invader  delays,  those  who  are  threatened  begin  to  pluck 
up  heart;  they  no  longer  fear  him,  and  they  will  make  a 
stouter  r^istance.  Besides  tins,  Lamachos  added,  many 
of  the  Syracusans,  not  fully  believing  that  the  Athenians 
were  coming,  would  not  yet  have  sought  shelter  in  the  city. 
They  would  be  made  prisoners  in  the  open  country,  and 
their  property  or  their  ransoms  would  be  useful  resources 
in  the  case  of  a  siege  ^.     The  other  Sikeliot  cities  would 

*  Thac.  vi.  49.  3  ;    ktrieofuiofiivwy  ccbrStv  r^  crpart^   ouk  dwoff^tof 
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bs  best  won  by  bold  and  euccessfu]  operations  against  oh 
Syracuse.  They  would  choose  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and 
would  no  longer  wait  to  see  which  side  had  the  better. 
The  forsaken  sit«  which  had  once  been  the  Hyblaian 
Alegara,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either  by  land 
or  wat«r,  should  be  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  ^. 

The  wisdom  of  this  counsel  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  was 
conceived  in  that  spirit  of  clear-sighted  daring  which  is 
BO  often  the  highest  prudence.  Happily  the  gods  who 
watehed  over  Syra<!use  stepped  in  to  keep  the  wise  words 
of  Lamaehos  from  convincing  the  minds  of  his  colleagues. 
His  counsel  was  far  too  bold  for  Nikias,  and  it  would 
allow  Alkibiades  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those 
diplomatic  gifts  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  really 
possessed  in  lai^  measure.  The  personal  position  of  !'■ 
tie  general  who  had  last  spoken  was  widely  different  ^a 
from  that  of  either  of  his  colleagues.  In  a  direct  attack  ^' 
on  Syracuse  by  force  of  arms  the  hero  Lamachos^  waa 
likely  to  be  the  foremost  captain  of  the  three.  But  Lama- 
cboe  was  captain  and  hero,  and  nothing  more ;  out  of  the 
cunp  he  was  nobody.  A  man  of  no  political  weight,  capable 
of  being  caricatured  as  a  needy  and  greedy  swash-buckler  ^ 
80  poor,  it  was  said,  perhaps  jestingly,  that,  whenever  he 

'  Thuc  *i,  4g.  4  ;  taiaTaSfuir  iTia^X''P^'"''''""  ""^  i^pfvatitras  Mlfapa 
H'V  Xrf*^  •oiir«flai,  &  ^K  ipiiai,  ivi\oma  XupaKovaiuv  oSti  wXovy  rakir  oin 
a>.    Cf.Ti.94, 1,    See  Arnold's  note  here  and  vol,  i.  p.  38?,  )i.  pp.  131,  499. 

'  He  is  kdilrawed  in  DiiKkerj  id  the  AcliBraiane.  549 ; 
Si  Ai/Jnx'  fl/TOt,  rSir  Xiifxiiv  mI  tcuj-  i.ix""'- 
Bat  the  dmd  Lunnphcs  gets  the  name  in  all  seriousnei*  in  Frn-^,  :039  ; 
dXk'  oAAovt  Tol  roAAovt  UtoSduc.  ivr  fr  iial  lii/iaxo!  ^pi"'- 

"niere  in,  aim  after  his  detttli,  »  reipectful  referesoe  to  hi*  mnlher,  but 
without  her  naBiB,  in  Th«m.  840. 

'  So  in  man;  plwMx  in  the  AchamikTiB,  u  565  at  teqq..  594,  G14,  619, 
1069  ot  Bsqq.     There  mort  hsvo  been  lome  special  joWa  about  the  GnrgOii 

It  pktroiiyinic  A<t/iaxot  i  rop-jAaou.     Are  we  to  believe  with  Slivem  (liirdH, 
u]  that  Iwnaoho)  with  hie  crest  h  Epopa  ? 
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CHAP.  VIII.  was  chosen  general,  he  bad  to  ask  the  assembly  for  a  little 
money  to  buy  clothes  and  shoes  ^,  the  best  soldier  in  the 
camp  had  not,  even  in  the  camp,  the  same  influence  as  the 
two  wealthy  statesmen  who  were  his  colleagues.  His 
keen  eye  for  a  military  advantage  did  not,  with  soldiers 
who  had  not  ceased  to  be  citizens,  go  for  so  much  as  the 
mild  virtues  and  irreproachable  behaviour  of  Nikias  or  as 
the  versatile  brilliancy  of  Alkibiades.  The  worse  reason 
therefore  prevailed  in  the  Athenian  military  counsels,  the 

He  joins  worst  reason  indeed  of  all  three.  When  Lamachos  could 
not  convince  his  colleagues,  he  shrank  from  the  timid 
plans  of  Nikias,  and  gave  his  vote  in  &vour  of  the  counsel 
of  Alkibiad^.  It  was  a  memorable  vote.  Had  he  joined 
the  side  of  Nikias,  he  would  have  saved  Sicily  without 
destroying  Athens.  By  going  over  to  Alkibiades,  he 
saved  Sicily,  and  destroyed  Athens  as  welL  It  was  the 
natural  vote  for  a  man  of  action  who  could  not  carry  out 
his  own  wiser  scheme.  But  the  effect  of  it  was  ruin  to  the 
errand  on  which  he  was  sent.  Instead  of  the  attack  by 
land  and  sea  which  might  have  ended  the  war  at  one 
stroke,  time  was  wasted;  the  strength  of  the  armament 
was  frittered  away;  the  Syracusans  were  taught  to  cast 
away  their  fears,  and  to  look  on  the  Athenians  as  foes 
who  dared  not  attack  them. 

We  have  no  glimpses  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  just 

*  Plut.  Nik.  15 ;  6  Si  Adftaxos  ^r  ftiv  dvSpiiirp  Koi  8t«ouot  dr^p  mt  r$ 
Xfifi  xpdffitvos  d^iKfs  teard  rdr  fi&xP^*  Wn/r  Hk  roffovrov  koI  Xtrbs  &<rTt  koB* 
iiciffTtp^  arparriyiav  dwo\<rfi(f(T$cu  rots  *A$Tjvaiois  fiuepiv  A^rfifpioy  €ls  i<r$ifra 
Kot  lepirj'wtdas  iavr^.  (Was  then  the  Gorgon-shield  supplied  by  the  state  to 
a  This  f)  Alk.  21  ;  6  ydp  Adftaxoi  ^v  ii\v  vo\(fux6s  tcai  dyipd^vp^  d^i<v/ia  8' 
ov  irpoa^  oiS*  5yicos  06x9)  Sut  r^v  ircv/or.  This  in  Nik.  15  he  contrasts 
with  the  influence  which  Nikias  drew  from  his  wealth.  In  Nik.  la  he 
speaks  of  the  trpqdrqs  of  Lamachos.  ^Slian  (Var.  Hist.  ii.  34),  says  generally 
vwiararoi  iyivovTO  ol  dpiaroi  rStv  *E\Xxiyon¥,  and  gives  a  list,  which  takes 
in  Lamachos  in  company  with  Aristeidee,  Phdkidn,  £pamin6ndas,  and 
Sdkratte,  as  also  Pelopidas,  who  should  not  be  there. 
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at  this  moment;  bat  we  may  be  sure  that  Hermokrates  at  c?hap.  vni. 
least  breathed  more  freely  when  he  heard  the  decision  to 
which  the  Athenian  commanders  had  come.    Alkibiades  now 
had  things  his  own  way.     He  began  his  diplomatic  task,  Alldbiadds 
as  he  had  proposed^  by  crossing  the  strait  in  his  own  ship  gana ; 
to  Messana.     He  was  heard  in  the  Messanian  assembly, 
inviting  Messana  to  make  common  cause  with  Athens. 
The  party  that  was  just   then  uppermost  in  the   ever- 
shifting  politics  of  Messana  was  not  inclined  to  decisive 
measures   either   way.     The   alliance  was  declined ;    the  ^^«  alliance 
Athenians  were  refused  admission  into  the  city,  but  were 
offered  a  market  outside  the  walls  ^     Having  thus  failed 
in  his   first  attempt,  an  attempt  to  which   he  attached 
special  importance,  Alkibiades  went  back  to  Rhegion.     His 
next  attempt  had  better  luck.     Two  of  the  generals — 
himself  and  Lamachos  ? — with  sixty  ships,  left  their  col- 
league with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  Rhegion.     They  sailed 
along  the  coast  to  Naxos,  then  the  first  Greek  city  that 
they  would  come  to  after  leaving  the  strait.    The  Naxians,  Naxos 
kinsfolk  of  the  Leontines,  received  the  champion  of  Leon-  AtheM. 
tinoi  gladly  ^.     Having  at  last  gained  one  ally,  the  Athe- 
nian generals  went  on  to  seek  another  at  Katane.     Here 
they  might   look   for  the    same  working   of   Chalkidian 
sympathies  as  at  Naxos.     There  was  a  party  in  Katan6 
which  was  friendly  to  Syracuse^,  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  year  must  have  belonged  to  it.     Their  answer  was  un-  Katand 
favourable ;  the  Athenians  went  away  empty  from  Katan^, 
and  passed  the  night  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias,  the 
stream  that  flows  near  Leontinoi.      They  were  near  the 
range  of  their  immediate   errand.      So  near  to  Syracuse 
Lamachos  must  have  yearned  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

^  Tbuc.  vi.  50.  I ;  ir<$A.C(  ^iv  &v  oi  ii^affSm,  dyopdv  S'  ^^o;  wapi^tiv, 
*  lb.  3  ;  Vai^iant  it^afUycjv  rj  ir<(A.ci. 

'  lb. ;    Iv^aeof  yap  aitr^Oi  dySpts  Tct  Xvpcucociajy  0ovX6fifyoi.    We  shall 
firefentlj  see  who  these  were. 

L   2 
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oiuF.  rm.  But  the  hdes  were  on  the  side  of  Syracnsa  The  threat- 
ened citj  was  to  have  every  warnings  every  means  of 
making  herself  ready,  to  withstand  any  blow  that  might 
he  struck. 

In  the  step  which  was  taken  the  next  day  we  see  the 


S^Gfmt  troe  spirit  of  Alkibiades.  No  blow  was  to  be  stnick,  but 
"'*^*''  a  striking  piece  of  bravado  was  to  be  wrought.  The  Syra- 
cusans  were  to  be  given  their  chance  of  repenting  at  the 
last  moment,  and  the  chance  was  to  be  given  them  in  a 
stately  and  impressive  &8hion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Athens  and  Syracuse  were  still  not  strictly  speaking 
at  war.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  the  Syracusans 
might  even  now  do  justice  to  Leontinoi.  Even  according 
to  the  plan  of  Lamachos,  some  formal  notice  must  have 
been  given  to  Syracuse^  even  though  an  instant  refusal 
was  foUowed  by  an  instant  assault.  But  besides  this  last 
effort  of  formal  diplomacy^  it  was  expedient  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  enemy^s  position^  to  judge  what  Syracuse  and  her 
strength  reaUy  was,  and  above  all  to  find  out  how  she 
stood  in  the  matter  of  ships.  Did  the  Great  Harbour  con- 
tain any  Syracusan  fleet  drawn  up  on  shore  on  that  part 
of  its  coast  which  served  as  the  inner  dock  of  the  Syra- 
cusan war-ships  ^  ?  The  sixty  Athenian  ships  therefore  set 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terias.  They  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  single  column  by  the  site  of  Megara  and  the 
peninsula  of  Thapsos;  they  skirted  the  eastern  cliffs  of 
Achradina  and  the  eastern  side  of  Ortygia  itself,  a  sight  of 
wonder,  perhaps  still  of  fear,  to  all  Syracuse.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  they  halted ;  the  wide  opening 
Fheir  pro-  must  have  been  feebly  guarded  or  not  at  all.  Ten  ships 
bo  the  were  sent  in  advance  into  the  harbour ;  from  one  of  them, 
Leontines.   f^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  believe,  which  held  AlkibiadSs,   the 

'  Thac.  vi.  50. 4  ;  ^kq  di  rSfv  Ptwv  irpovvt/jaf/ay  h  rhv  fUycof  Xift^ra  vktwrai 
re  teal  tcaraaichpaaBai  tl  tl  vavTi/cdv  kari  /caBuXjcvfffiiyoiy.  On  the  docks 
in  the  Great  Harbour  see  Appendix  XYI. 
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herald  of  Athena  made  his  solemn  proclamation.  "  The  chap,  vi 
Athenians  have  come  to  restore  their  allies  and  kinsfolk 
the  Leontines  to  their  own  land ;  let  then  the  Leontines 
who  are  now  in  Syracuse  come  forth  mthoiit  fear  to  their 
friends  and  benefactors  the  Athenians  ^."  None  came  forth ; 
no  answer  waa  made.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  silence 
was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  all  Athenian 
demands ;  the  Leontines  were  held  to  be  forcibly  hindered 
from  accepting  any  Athenian  offers.  Now  at  least  Syra- 
cuse and  Athens  were  openly  at  war. 

The  ten  Athenian  ships  had  sailed  into  the  Great  Har-  Eiami- 
bour  of  Syracnse  without  resistance.     There  was  cl«irly  ""(h" 
no  Syracusan  fleet  ready  to  resist  them,  nor  were  there  •'"'«""■ 
any  ships   to   be   seen    drawn    op   in    the   docks.     The 
Athenians  sailed  about  as  they  pleased,  making  their  ob- 
servations on  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast,  and 
considering  what  would  be  the  fittest  points  to  occupy 
when   they  should  come  again  with  a  serious  purpose^. 
But  before  they  sailed  out  again,  the  first  blow  in  the 
great  Athenian  espedition  to  Sicily  was  struck.     One  of 
the  cheering  oractea  which  had  come  before  its  starting 
was  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  sort.     It  would  seem  that  the 
only  Sj-racusan  vessel  which  the  ten  Athenian  ships  found 
a8oat  in  the  Great  Harbour  was  one  which  was  making  (he 
very  short  voyage  from  the  coast  by  the  Olynipieion  to  the 
island  of  Ortygia.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  "AH  iha  1 
who  were  doubtless  hard  by  the  point  of  Daskon,  which  oosuu" 
was  presently  to  be  their  first  foothold  on  Syracusan  Boil  *.*"•"■ 

'  Thac.  fi.  50.  4 ;    Bipifiu  iirJ  rSii'  uSiy  ■finoTr^iWoi'Tai  Ere    'Aftj^oTa 
fcOMTi  A^aVTirovt  Jt  rfpf  tavrwr  KaToiKioOtiTii  narA  ^ii/j/iaj^W  «ai  £uyytptiav 

'AfqiaJMi  ^£t  dnjvai.    Cr.  Plut,  Nik.  14. 

'  lb. ;  KattaiiJita-Ta  t^*  t(  ti\ir  Hal  Tois  Xi/i/i-qi  mii  ri  inpJ  t^v  y^poy, 
il  ft  oiToTt  Spiiaiiinm  voXtiujria  Ijr. 

'  AaveiluJI  tea  freueatl^,  tkU  wus  emphatiull;  ooe  of  thepUcea  wher« 
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HAP.  yiu.  It  was  found  to  bear  the  tables  which  contained  the  re« 
gister  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  arranged  in  their  tribes. 
These  were  perhaps  kept  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus ; 
at  any  rate  they  were  there  at  this  moment.  They  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  city  in  order  to  call  out  those  who 
were  liable  to  military  service  ^.  The  prize  was  hardly  a 
lucky  one.  The  prophets  gave  out  that  this  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  saying  which  had  caused  so  much  delight  at 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  to  take  all 
the  Syracusans,  and  now  they  had  taken  them^.  After 
this  exploit,  and  after  examining  the  Lesser  Harbour  in 
the  same  sort  as  they  had  already  examined  the  Greater  ^, 
the  sixty  ships  sailed  baek^  not  to  their  station  of  the 
night  before,  but  straight  to  the  haven  of  Katan6. 

Our  first  impression  certainly  is  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise,  more  opposed  to  the  sound  instinct  of  Lama- 
chos^  than  thus  to  show  a  part  of  the  Athenian  force  to 
the  Syracusans^  but  only  to  show  it  and  then  go  away 
again.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  rid  the  Syracusans  of 
all  feelings  of  surprise  and  dread,  and  to  give  them  that 
kind  of  familiarity  with  the  invading  amuunent  which  was 
sure  to  lead  to  contempts    Yet  this  voyage  and  return 

^  Plut.  Nik.  14 ;  Xaiifi6yowri  wavw  woktfiUuf  aea^tias  icofjti(ovfray,  th  &( 
dwtypd^otm  irarcl  fvXAs  airohs  ol  Sv/Muro(;<ri<H.  ictlfuvat  B*  dwwOtp  r^  w6Ktcit 
kv  Icpf)  Albs  'OXv/in/ov  t6t€  «/>ds  i^irturtr  icai  /carAXoyor  rSfv  kv  ii\ud<^  ftrrc* 
wiiJupBriaay,  See  vol.  i.  p.  361.  I  am  more  inclined  than  I  was  then  to  look 
on  the  Olympieion  as  the  permanent  dwelling-place  of  this  register.  If  so, 
the  veiy  strangeness  of  the  choioe  shows  that  it  mast  have  been  owing  to 
some  very  ancient  tradition.  Still  I  do  not  see  that  it  proves  that 
Polichna  was  the  oldest  Syrakousa.     But  see  Holm,  6.  S.  i.  125,  388. 

'  lb. ;  cl;s  cUv  inh  rSfv  'ABijvcuuw  dXovffcu  wpds  robs  ffrparrjyoifi  iKOfU(r0ij<ra¥ 
lea}  rd  vX^os  &<p$ij  rSw  ivon&rwv^  iix^ifrBi^fTtuf  <A  /liyrtis^  ft^  wort  dpa  rb 
XP*^  kyravfia  rgv  xpriaiiov  wtpaivoi^  \4yovrts  in  'A$rfyaxoi  }Jfffmrrm  "Xvpa^ 
Kovaiotn  dwurras.  See  above,  p.  106.  I  think  this  most  be  the  right 
place  for  the  story.  Platarch  however  has  another  version  according  to 
which  the  oracle  was  fulfilled — it  is  hard  to  see  how— iro^'  hv  xp^^o^ 
dwoKT((y€is  A/(uva  KciAAiinros  6  'AOrjymoi  loxc  ^vpOMoiKTas. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  words  ro^  Xtfiiyas  in  note  a,  p.  149. 

*  See  above,  p.  144.    Grote,  vii.  265. 
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seem,  in  some  way  not  fully  explained,  to  have  had  a,n  chap.  vni. 
effect  at  Katane  which  was  dietinctly  favourable  to  Athens.  ^'^*"  "^ 
The  magistrates  of  Kataue  and  the  mass  of  the  people  Kftnuie. 
were  clearly  not  of  the  same  mind.     When  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Katanu,  the  magistrates 
had  declineil  all  dealings  with  the  Athenians.     Since  then 
an  assembly  had  been  held,  and   its  vote  was  less  unfa- 
vonrable.     Admission  was  to  be  refused  to  any  Athenians 
except   the  generals,  but  the   generals  might   come  and 
address  the  Katanaian  assembly,  if  they  thought  good ', 
This  was  meeting  the  Athenian  advances  half-way.     The  Alkihi«d## 
generals  went  in  accordingly,  and  Alkibiadfis  began  his  Kstumusn 
speech.     A  strange  accident  did  more  for  Athens  than  his  "'*" 
eloquence.     Some  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  had  eome  on 
land,  though  they  had  not  entered  the  city.     They  seem, 
whether  from  mere  curiosity  or  with  any  further  purpose, 
to  have  been  examining  the  walls.     They  found  a  postern 
which  had  been  walled  up.     But  the  work  was  so  slightly 
done  as  to  be  no  hindrance,  above  all  while  all  Katanfi  was 
listening  to  the  famous  Athenian.    They  made  their  way  in, 
and  showed  themselves  in  the  agora  *.     The  ancient  city 
is  so  faintly  represented  in  modem  Catania  that  we  cannot 
call  up  the  scene  as  we  can  call  up  tlie  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  affora  of  Syracuse.     But  we  can  see  that,  while  The 
the  debate  was  still  going  on,  before  the  vote  had  been  ,„ij^ 

'  Thuc.  ri.  51.  1 ;  ItHkiiatai  ffvotilviji  T)tv  iiir  STfiaTtAv  nix  UixitTB  0! 
Karaniiai.  rail  H  BTfaTJiyavs  ioiXSiirras  init-tvoy,  ti  ti  Boikoyrax.  tliiir. 
Thi>  iDiikea  iC  pInu  tLiit  tlie  mure  nnFrieadl;  action  inentioncKl  aboTe, 
p.  147,  wa«  the  proTiiional  action  of  an  unfriendly  magiitracy.  Now  the 
aiaembly  U  Cftlled,  and  the  people  oui  upeak  its  inind. 

*  lb. ;  tSif  ir  Tp  »uAn  rpis  t^k  KsAijaiW  TfTpa/iiiiriav.  ei  arpaTiaroi 
nXfto  tikI  tvi^Ko^ti^tUyriv  troKvs  l\aBo¥  itt^B^imv  ical  i<jtXB6vTti  ^lyupa^ttv 
ihril»wH»*.  OnJ^ipoCw  tee  ArnoWsnoto.  Poljainoi  (i.  40.  4I  iii»kes 
all  thu  plumad  by  Alkibindfis;  rSir  Si  [Koravo.'ur]  imTptpayniv  kiu  flfurra* 
ii  iKK\ijalar,  avrlToftr  Sooi  tb*  ■tiixiir  flffoj-  wvXi'Bii  JcyitoSo^ijfi/i-ai  aaepiii, 
'aai  waptKitit.  JTrontiniiB  (iji.  1.  4),  as  Arnold  notioM, 
Inntfon  tli«  sturj  to  an  imaginary  uege  of  Akri^ai, 
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CHAP.  Yui.  taken  whether  Katane  should  become  the  friend  of  Athens 
or  not,  Athenians  in  arms  were  present  in  the  assembly. 
They  simply  showed  themselves  and  no  more ;  but  their 
presence  was  enough.  Its  effect  was  to  allow  a  tree  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  Katanaian  friends  of  Athens.  The 
partisans  of  Syracuse,  a  small  body^  after  all,  seeing 
Athenian  soldiers  within  the  walls^  left  the  city  in  fear^. 
The  remainder  of  the  Katanaian  people  then  passed  a  vote 
accepting  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  inviting  the  rest  of 
the  Athenian  force  to  come  and  make  Katane  their  head- 
quarters ^ 

A  valuable  ally  was  thus  gained.     The  Athenians  had 

now  a  station  much  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Bhegion  or 

even  than  Naxos^  a  station  from  which  the  long  hill  of 

Syracuse  may  be  clearly  seen.    But  even  after  the  accession 

of  two  Sikeliot  cities,  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  were  not  pre- 

UnsuocesB-  pared  to  strike  any  decisive  blow.    A  report  came  from 

at  ailianM  Kamariua  that^  if  the  Athenians  appeared  before  that  city^ 

with  Ka-    j^  would  loin  their  alliance.     Further  news  came  that  the 

manna.  <* 

Syracusans  were  busy  manning  a  fleets  The  whole 
Athenian  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  Katane.  To  go 
thence  to  Kamarina,  it  was  needful  again  to  sail  by  Syra- 
cuse, and  to  make  the  Syracusans  familiar  with  the  sight 
of  the  whole  fleet  going  to  and  £ro.     The  Athenian  ships 

^  Thao.  vi.  51.  2;  ol  fccy  rd  raw  Xvpaicoffiow  tppcrovrrts^  in  cTSor  rd 
<rrp6,T€v/M  IkSok,  tirBirs  wtfHStus  yfvSfuriH  {nri^ijKBw,  oC  woXXtd  Ttvts. 

*  lb. ;  ol  82  dXXxH  hfnff<f>lacarr6  re  (v/A/Mxlay  roTt  'A9i7ra/oif,  lad  rd  AXXo 
ffrpArfv/M  IWXcvor  l/r  *Ffjylw  irofiifciy.  The  oonfaaion  that  Dioddros 
(xiii.  4)  makes  at  this  stage  is  wonderful ;  'Air^aTorrtVoc  /liv  odv  «a2 
Vaftoi  ervfjLiMxff<r€tw  f^aatof  ^ABijndoif  Kaftaptvaibi  9^  ml  Mt<rai/rioi  Ti)r  ^r 
tlpi^yfjv  A^Hv  cif/ju>\6yfj(yay  r^s  82  Inrkp  r^  ov/i^X^'  dbro«^<rcif  dt^tfiiXownr 
'l/itpoiiH  82  mt  XtXivo^rrtot,  wp^  82  roi^ois  TcX^mm  itai.  Karanuoi,  av^ayw" 
pitiaOai  roTt  XvftoKowriots  kwriyytiKaarro.  Then  comes  the  disoovoy  of  the 
poverty  of  Segesta ;  then  the  entry  into  Katand,  told  much  as  in  Thnoy- 
dides.  About  Akragas  we  should  really  like  to  know  something;  but  it 
is  only  later  that  we  begin  to  trace  its  course. 

'  lb.  53. 1 ;  l<n777^AA.cro  82  a^ocf  jf/r  re  Kaftapbnp  dn  tl  jfXtocr,  wpoaxatpoitw 
iiy,  got  6rc  Xvpaie6atoi  wkiipovai  rauruc^. 
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be  best  won  by  bold  and  successful  operations  a^inst  chap,  ti 
Syrmitise.  They  would  choose  the  alliance  of  Athens^  and 
would  no  longer  wait  to  see  which  side  had  the  better. 
The  forsaken  site  which  had  once  been  the  Hyblaian 
Megara,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either  by  land 
or  water,  should  be  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  ^. 

The  wisdom  of  this  counsel  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  was 
conceived  in  that  spirit  of  clear-sighted  daring  which  is 
80  often  the  highest  pradence.  Happily  the  gods  who 
watched  over  Syracuse  stepped  in  to  keep  the  wise  words 
of  Lajnaohos  from  convincing  the  minds  of  Mb  colleagues. 
His  counsel  was  far  too  bold  for  Nikias,  and  it  would 
allow  Alkibiades  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those 
diplomatic  gifts  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  really 
posEeseed  in  large  measure.  The  personal  position  of  Poflition 
the  general  who  had  last  spoken  waa  widely  different  racier  a! 
from  that  of  either  of  his  colleagues.  In  a  direct  attack  ^t*"'"-''' 
on  Syracuse  by  force  of  arms  the  Iiero  Lamachos*  was 
likely  to  be  the  foremost  captain  of  the  three.  But  Lama- 
choe  was  captain  and  hero,  and  nothing  more ;  out  of  the 
oiDp  he  was  nobody,  A  man  of  no  political  weight,  capable 
of  being  caricatured  as  a  needy  and  greedy  swash -buckler  3, 
»  poor,  it  waa  said,  perhaps  jestingly,  that,  whenever  he 

'  HiDC.  li.  49.  4  ;  faWraS/iof  iTinraxeii^iwTas  ta}  iipopiuBOitTos  Miyapa 
fff  XP9*v  mtilvSai,  &  Ijv  iptjiia,  iwlxcyra  Svpaxovoiui'  o&Tt  t^oCk  woXir  oSn 
Hir.  Cf.Tl.g4. 1.    BeaAmold'anoto  hereand  vol.i.p.  jS^f,  ii.  pp.  13>,499. 

'  He  i*  addrened  In  mockerj  in  the  AcharnUuH,  541) ; 

Bu  tlw  dead  Lunuhoa  gets  the  name  in  alt  leriouBiieu  in  Fmgs,  :oj9 ; 
iM,'  iKKmi  rot  TDAAaU  dTaflovc,  Sir  ^  tai  \Afiaxus  i^fwi. 
Hicae  it,  iJwi  after  bin  deatli,  a  reepwtfal  referenoe  to  bii  oiiilhar,  but 
■ilhnit  h«r  mime,  in  Theam.  S40. 

*  fk>  in  man;  places  in  the  Achamiane,  aa  s6£  et  seqi).,  J94,  614,  619, 
lOtji  (t  aeqq.  Thure  mmit  have  been  some  cpecial  joke  nboat  the  GorgAii 
M  h!a  ahield,  which  uoiueB  over  and  uver  again,  and  in  i  [31  giveg  him 
I  Aii/ax<"  i  rofyiam.     Are  we  to  believe  with  Silvern  (l!it>lB, 

iwiUibiaoreatia  Epopa?  i 
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p.  vuh  SynauBns  to  think  ligbtij  of  tbe  Atheniui  tome,  as  they 
flaw  it  go  hannksBlT  to  and  £ro.  Ther  had  moreorer  been 
defeated  in  the  fint  action  of  the  war,  a  mere  skinnish 
indeed,  bat,  to  say  the  least,  an  nnhidnr  beginning.  But 
of  AlkibiadiSs  as  a  commander  the  great  fleet  that  had 
flailed  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  to  see  no  more.  They 
were  indeed  presently  to  fed  fall  bitterly  what  he  coald  do 

r«Mll.  as  an  enemy.  On  his  retom  to  Katane,  he  found  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme,  one  of  the  official  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  waiting  for  him.  She  brooght  orders  for 
him  and  for  some  other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
impii^y*  The  long  and  striking  tale  of  the  internal  history 
of  Athens  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  the  informations,  the 
prosecutions,  the  false  witnesses,  concern  not  Sicily  directly. 

^•^^  They  touch  our  story  only  so  far  as  they  put  an  end  to  the 

itm,  action  of  Alkibiades  against  Syracuse  as  an  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  led  to  his  action  on  behalf  of  Syracuse  as  the 
adviflcr  of  the  Peloponnesian  enemies  of  Athens.  He  set 
out  for  Athens ;  but  he  escaped  on  the  way,  having  dealt 
one  blow  against  his  country  on  the  road  ^.  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  at  Sparta.  There 
1)0  flotiS  forth,  with  all  the  malignant  zeal  of  a  traitor,  how 
hifl  own  city  might  be  weakened  and  her  enterprise  in 
Hioily  brought  to  nought*.  Indirectly  he  worked  as  no 
otht^r  man  did  for  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  personally  he  con- 
roruH  \\H  no  more.  The  course  of  the  invading  force  is  left 
for  tho  proHont  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  to  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  hero,  paralysed  by  the  superior  authority  of 
u  gt»ut>ml  who  (H>uld  put  no  heart  into  the  work  on  which 

Ah  long  HH  Alkibiades  ^\'as   the  leading  spirit  of   the 

*  S«H>  vi.  74.  ].     W»th*ll  <x«iie  to  this  preeentlT. 
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be  beat  won   by  bold  and   successful  operations   against  chaf,  vnifl 

SjTacuse.     They  would  choose  the  alliance  of  Athene,  and  I 

would  no  longer  wait  to  see  which  side  had  the  better.  I 

The   forsaken   site  which   had   once   been   the   Hyblaian  I 

Megam,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either  by  land  M 

or  water,  ehould  be  chosen  as  the  bead-quarters  of  the  ■ 

Athenian  fleet  ^.  H 

The  wisdom  of  this  counsel  cannot  be  doubted  ;  it  was  ■ 

conceived  in  that  spirit  of  clear-sighted  daring  which  is  ■ 

BO  often  the  highest  prudence.      Happily  the  gods  who  M 

wat^'bed  over  Syracuse  stepped  in  to  keep  the  wise  words  I 

of  Lamachofi  from  convincing  the  minds  of  hia  colleagues,  fl 

His  counsel  was  far  too  bold   for  Nikias,  and  it  would  I 

allow  Alkibiades  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those  ■ 

diplomatic  gifts  which  there  ia  no  doubt  that  he  really  I 
possessed  in  large  measure.  The  personal  position  of  Pmiiion  I 
the  general  who  had  last  spoken  was  widely  different  ractor  of  I 
from  that  of  either  of  his  colleagues.     In  a  direct  attack  I-»»»'^'"*  I 

on  Syracuse  by  force  of  arms  the  hero  Lamachos'  was  J 

hkely  to  be  the  foremost  captain  of  the  three.    But  Lama-  I 

choB  was  captain  and  hero,  and  nothing  more  j  out  of  the  I 

camp  he  was  nobody.    A  man  of  no  political  weight,  capable  I 

of  being  caricatured  as  a  needy  and  greedy  swash-buekler  *,  I 

so  poor,  it  was  said,  perhaps  jestingly,  that,  whenever  he  I 

'  Thuo.  »i,  49.  4  ;  vaiiiJToP^i' inmixo'pio'ai'TQ!  mil  IfepiuaSii'tat  KSyafia  I 

!^  Xln'^  ■diiidSoi,  S  tlv  tp^fo,  iv^xofTa  Xvpimovowy  ohi  irAuiJv  irokiv  ovTt  I 

WJr.    Cf.Ti.94.1.   Sea  Arnold's  nnte  Uere  Hnd  voL  i.  p.  387,  ii.  pp.  131,  495.  I 

'  He  ia  iuUreB*eiI  in  niookery  in  the  AchnrniHis.  549  ;  I 

Bnt  the  ilead  Lamachcffi  gets  the  name  in  all  seriixuineM  id  Fmj^.  1039  ;  I 

dX\'  itXXous  ToJ  roXAoiit  ifofobs,  £»  ijl'  (nl  /ui/iaxot  lipait.  V 

Tbare  i>.  aLio  after  hia  deatli,  a  ropeatfal  reference  t«  his  uinLher.  but  I 

Vithoat  her  name,  in  Theim.  840.  I 

*  8a  in  nuuij  placea  iD  the  Achamuins,  as  565  et  Becjq..  g()4.  614,  619,  n 
106)  «  eeqq.    There  niQit  have  been  some  cpeoial  joke  about  the  Gorgflii 
on  hii  RbielJ,  wbicb  coiu«a  ocer  and  over  again,  and  m   1131   gives  him 
>  pMrunymic  AAfUXos  i  rofyiatv.     Are  we  to  believe  with  SUvem  (Birds, 
p.  47)  tbkl  Ijunocbaj  with  lus  0Te«t  is  Epops  ? 
VOL.  III.                                            L 
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CHAP.  vm.  barbarians  of  the  island  that  the  power  of  Athens  was 
just  now  most  active.  When  the  fleet  had  passed  Panormos^ 
it  presently  came  to  the  Sikan  fishing-town  of  Hykkara  ^. 
By  this  time  some  horsemen  from  Segesta  had  come  to 

Taking  of  meet  their  friends.  It  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the 
^  *  Athenians  learned  that  the  people  of  Hykkara  were 
enemies  of  Segesta.  The  friends  of  Segesta  made  a  prize 
of  them.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  Athenian  and 
Segestan  force,  and  the  inhabitants  were  made  slaves.  The 
same  kind  of  bargain  was  made  which  was  made  in  after 
days  between  Rome  and  Ait6lia  for  the  sacking  of  Aigina 
and  other  Greek  towns.  The  Athenians  carried  off  the 
moveable  goods^  among  which  the  human  spoil  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  valuable  part.  The  town  and  its  terri- 
tory were  given  over  to  Segesta,  which  had  representatives 
there  to  accept  the  gift  ^. 

At  this  point  the  land  and  the  sea  force  divided.  The  land 
force  marched  back  to  Eatane  through  the  Sikel  country. 
This  is  all  that  we  hear ;  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
some  details  of  such  an  armed  journey  through  the  heart 
of  Sicily.  From  what  followed  we  should  expect  that  the 
enemies  of  Syracuse  would  be  welcome  in  most  places^  but 
that  the  feeling  would  not  be  the  same  everywhere.  The  mass 
of  the  fleet  too  sailed  back  to  EatanS ;  it  was  loaded  with 
the  whole  population  of  Hykkara,  who  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  slave-market  of  Eatane.  Nikias  meanwhile^ 
doubtless  with  a  few  ships^  sailed  on  to  the  haven  of 
Segesta,  and  thence  went  up  to  the  city.  We  are  point- 
edly told  that  he  did  business  there  ^.  What  reports  he 
heard  of  the  affairs  of  Selinous  we  are  not  told ;  certainly 

^  Thuc.  vi.  62.  3  ;  Ivrf  irapdirX^  alpovfftv  'Tir«ca/xi,  wSkta/M  Sucayiirdr  fiir, 
'Eytffralots  91  wo\4fuor'  Ijw  8i  impa$a\aa<rl^or,  Plutarch,  Nik.  15,  calls  it 
fiap0apuc6v  x^P*op.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  aSa. 

*  lb. ;  dr8/»«o^(rarrcf  rj^r  voAiK  wap4JkHray  *E7«<rra/o(T,  waprfiroirro  y^ 
abrw  Imnis,    Cf.  Hilt  Fed.  Gov.  L  p.  58a. 

'  lb.  4 ;  rdXXa  x^A'^^T/ottr  not  Xafiin^  rdXarra  Tpn&Kovra. 


Nikias  at 
Segesta; 


■  llie  tkinj 

I 


TAKING    OF   HYEKAEA. 

notlimg  was  done  in  the  way  of  warfare,  and  we  hear  of  chap. 
Dothing  in  the  way  of  diplomaoy.  But  the  Athenian  he  tain 
general  took  away  from  Segesta  the  thirty  talents  of 
which  we  have  already  beard ;  their  surrender  must  have 
left  the  hoard  o£  the  Elyraian  city  altogether  empty.  A 
mnch  larger  revenue  was  made  out  of  the  captives  of  Hyk' 
kara.  In  all  matters  touching  slaves  and  slave-dealing 
Nikias  was  an  expert.  It  startles  us  a  little  when  we  read 
that  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  most  devout  and 
respectable  gentleman  in  Athena  came  from  the  gang  of 
Blaves  whom  he  let  out  to  work  in  the  silver-mines  ^,  The  Sale  of  tJie 
human  plunder  of  Hykkara  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  best  capUvep. 
advantage ;  part  of  it,  we  shall  afterwards  find,  passed  into 
the  bands  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Athenian  army^. 
The  whole  sale  brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 
four  times  as  much  as  the  remaining  store  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Segesta.  But  could  men  have  divined  the 
future  of  one,  perhaps  two,  of  those  captives,  the  price 
might  have  been  higher.  The  women  of  Hykkara  must 
surely  have  vied  in  beauty  with  their  neighbours  on  Eryx 
whose  reputation  still  abides.  Perhaps  it  was  not  confined 
to  Uykkara,  but  was  shared  by  the  whole  Sikan  nation. 
Some  make  the  famous  courtesan  who  bore  the  name  o£  Li 
Lais  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of  Nikias,  but  at  an 
age  when  she  may  not  have  fetched  a  higher  price  than  an 
average  child  '.     A  Incky  Corinthian  bought  her,  perhaps 

'  Plat.  Nik.  4 ;  irX^Sui  ittpatiiStv  Irpfi/ttr  aWft  nai  tJs  outri'ai  Ir 
ipyvfiv  rS  vktiOToy  tlxc.  A(!cordiiig  to  Senopliflu,  Mem.  ii.  J.  a,  ha 
bougbt  luB  nveneDT  for  »  talent.    See  Grotcvi.  390. 

'  Tiiuc.  vi.  63.  4 ;  TivSpAimZa  iTillaaav,  mi  i-jifBrro  J£  airSa-  tttaai  lasl 
luarllv  TiXarra.  Sm  Arnold's  note,  knd  Gmte,  vii.  195.  WLatever  ia  to 
be  made  out  of  rlir(8ooiiii'  cpt  dwJSotTo,  Thirlwall,  iii.  396,  it  U  plain  that  tliey 
were  nut,  aa  Grote  tbinka,  raiwaiDBd,  bat  sold.  For,  as  Mr.  Jowett  (Thiic. 
ii-  377)  reaibrks.  we  bear  of  tlie  ufSjiiiipSa  'TmcapmA  agun  in  ni.  13.  1. 
Morrover.  who  was  tliere  to  rainoni  them  t 

■  Ptul.  Nik.  15:  S9ty  Ai-y.TO.  nai  tuitSa  t^  Iralpay  In  aipriv  Iv  toTs 
ii  tpaOiiav  tit  TlifLOtirrtiaor  noiitat^ym.     See  Appendix  X. 
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1.  Bat  the  fates  were  on  the  side  of  Syracuse.  The  threat- 
ened city  waa  to  have  every  n-aming,  every  mea.ns  of 
making  hereelf  ready,  to  withstand  any  blow  that  might 
be  struck. 

In  the  step  which  was  taken  the  next  day  we  see  the 
true  spirit  of  Alkihiades.  No  blow  was  to  be  struck,  but 
a  striking  piece  of  bravado  was  to  be  wrought.  The  Syra- 
cusans  were  to  be  given  their  chance  of  repenting  at  the 
last  moment,  and  the  chance  was  to  be  given  them  in  a 
stately  and  impressive  fashion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Athens  and  Syracuse  were  still  not  strictly  speaking 
at  war.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  the  Syracusans 
might  even  now  do  justice  to  Leontinoi.  Even  according 
to  the  plan  of  Lamachos,  some  formal  notice  must  have 
been  given  to  Syracuse,  even  though  an  instant  refusal 
was  followed  by  an  instant  assault.  But  besides  this  last 
effort  of  formal  diplomac'y,  it  was  expedient  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  enemy's  position,  to  judge  what  Syracuse  and  her 
strength  really  was,  and  above  all  to  find  out  how  she 
stood  in  the  matter  of  ships.  Did  the  Great  Harbour  con- 
tain any  Syracusan  fleet  drawn  up  on  shore  on  that  part 
of  its  coast  which  served  as  the  inner  dock  of  the  Syra- 
cusan war-ships '  ?  The  sixty  Athenian  ships  therefore  set 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terias.  They  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  single  column  by  the  site  of  Megara  and  the 
peninsula  of  Thapsos;  they  skirted  the  eastern  cliffs  of 
Achradina  and  the  eastern  side  of  Ortygia  itself,  a  sight  of 
wonder,  perhaps  still  of  fear,  to  all  Syracuse,  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Groat  Harbour  they  halted ;  the  wide  opening 

-  must  have  been  feebly  guarded  or  not  at  all.  Ten  ships 
were  sent  in  advance  into  the  harbour;  from  one  of  them, 

'■   from   that,  we  may  believe,  which  held  Alkibiades,   the 

'  Thoc.vi.  50.4;  tiKaSkTdrytavwp<}uir€ii^  IsT&yfiiya' XiiilvairKivcBi 
T(  jtal  Karaaiii^aaeai  il  n  naTiHir  t<m  KaOfiXKiiaiiiyar.  On  the  dooka 
in  the  Great  Hubonr  lee  Ajipendiz  XVL 


THE   ATHEmANS   IN  THE    GREAT  HARBOUE. 


herald  of  Athens  made  his  solemn  proclamation.  "  The  ci 
Athenians  have  come  to  restore  tbeir  allies  and  kinsfolk 
the  LeontincB  to  their  own  land ;  let  then  the  Leontines 
who  are  now  in  Syracuse  come  forth  without  fear  to  their 
friends  and  benefactors  the  Athenians  •."  None  came  forth ; 
no  answer  was  made.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  silence 
was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  all  Athenian 
demands;  the  Leontines  were  held  to  be  forcibly  hindered 
from  accepting  any  Athenian  offers.  Now  at  least  Syra- 
cuse and  Athens  were  openly  at  war. 

The  ten  Athenian  ships  had  sailed  into  the  Great  Har-  Eiaml- 
bour  of  Syracuse  without  resistance.  There  was  clearly  "* X" 
no  Syracusan  fleet  ready  to  resist  them,  nor  were  there  ^'"t^'""- 
any  ships  to  be  seen  drawn  up  in  the  docks.  The 
Athenians  sailed  about  aa  they  pleased,  making  their  ob- 
servations on  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast,  and 
considering  what  would  be  the  fittest  points  to  occupy 
when  they  should  come  again  with  a  serious  purpose^. 
Bnt  before  they  sailed  out  again,  the  first  blow  in  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  was  struck.  One  of 
the  cheering  oraoles  which  had  come  before  its  starting 
was  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  sort.  It  would  seem  that  the 
oniy  Syracusan  vessel  which  the  tea  Athenian  ships  found 
afloat  in  the  Great  Harbour  was  one  which  was  making  the 
very  short  voyage  from  the  coast  by  the  Olympieion  to  the 
island  of  Ortygia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  '■  All  die 
'ho  were  doubtless  hard  by  the  point  of  Daskon,  which  omi«n»" 
presently  to  be  their  first  foothold  on  Syracusan  sod*.  *^"'- 


i.  so.  4  ;    njpSfaj  JfJ  tUt  i 

■tm 

wpoarXtSiaovTai 

[>'oi>t  J(  ri*  latna*  «aToi«^ov 

rrii 

mri  (viifiaxiof  . 

iv 

ili    ini;9i   >pl>.ov! 

c£f  iwUya,.     Cf.  Plat.  Nik. 

'4- 

iirir^vrD  r^y  Tt  v6Kii'  icai 

Toili 

<  M^yai  «•!  tA  • 

ip^^j™,  .px.^,r«  fl.. 

'  A>  weihall  see  preBenllj,  thiawM  empluiticalty  one  of  tbepUcea  where 
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CHAP.  vm.  It  was  found  to  bear  the  tables  which  contained  the  re-> 
gister  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  arranged  in  their  tribes. 
These  were  perhaps  kept  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus ; 
at  any  rate  they  were  there  at  this  moment.  They  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  city  in  order  to  call  out  those  who 
were  liable  to  military  service  \  The  prize  was  hardly  a 
lucky  one.  The  prophets  gave  out  that  this  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  saying  which  had  caused  so  much  delight  at 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  to  take  all 
the  Syracusans,  and  now  they  had  taken  them  ^.  After 
this  exploit,  and  after  examining  the  Lesser  Harbour  in 
the  same  sort  as  they  had  already  examined  the  Greater  ^, 
the  sixty  ships  sailed  baek^  not  to  their  station  of  the 
night  before,  but  straight  to  the  haven  of  KatanS. 

Our  first  impression  certainly  is  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise,  more  opposed  to  the  sound  instinct  of  Lama- 
chos^  than  thus  to  show  a  part  of  the  Athenian  force  to 
the  Syracusans^  but  only  to  show  it  and  then  go  away 
again.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  rid  the  Syracusans  of 
all  feelings  of  surprise  and  dread,  and  to  give  them  that 
kind  of  familiarity  with  the  invading  armament  which  was 
sure  to  lead  to  contempt  ^     Yet  this  voyage  and  return 

^  Plut.  Nik.  14 ;  Xa/ifiiyovci  waw  woktfiiay  (raiftiai  /cofu^owray^  cts  &s 
dweypa^otrro  Mar  A  ^XAs  airohs  ol  Xvpnuo^iOi.  Ktlfurcu  B*  dnJftr  rrjs  w6Kfms 
ir  Itp^  Aids  'Okvfiwiov  t6t€  wpbs  i^irtunv  Koi  KarAXoyor  rSry  ir  ^Xartf  ftfrc- 
wiiupBritrasf,  See  vol.  i.  p.  361.  I  am  more  inclined  than  I  was  then  to  look 
on  the  Olympieion  as  the  permanent  dwelling-place  of  this  register.  If  so, 
the  veiy  itrangenen  of  the  choice  shows  that  it  mast  have  been  owing  to 
some  yeiy  ancient  tradition.  Still  I  do  not  see  that  it  proves  that 
Polichna  was  the  oldest  Syrakousa.     But  see  Holm,  6.  S.  i.  125,  388. 

'  lb. ;  in  cUv  {nih  rcav  'AOrpnuuw  dXovooi  wp6s  ro^  trrparffycnn  kKOfuff^ijffay 
ical  rd  vA^of  &(p$ij  rSav  dvoftdrwy,  iix^icBrifray  ol  fi&yr^is,  ftff  wort  &pa  rb 
XP*^  iyravfia  rgy  xPt^l*^  vc/MuVot,  Xiyovr^i  ws  'A^voToi  Xi^oktoi  'Zvfa- 
Kovaiotn  iwiurras.  See  above,  p.  106.  I  think  this  must  be  the  right 
place  for  the  story.  Plutarch  however  has  another  version  according  to 
which  the  oracle  was  fulfilled — it  is  hard  to  see  how— ira0*  6k  xp^^or 
dwoKTtiyas  A/ouva  K&XXimros  6  *AOij¥cuoi  c(Tx<  XvpoKoiaas. 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  words  robs  Xtfiiyas  in  note  a,  p.  149. 

*  See  above,  p.  144.    Grote,  vii.  265. 
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Bcem,  in  some  way  not  fully  eiplaiued,  to  liave  had  an  a 
effect  at  Katane  which  was  distinctly  favourable  tfl  Athens.  ^' 
The  magistrates  of  Kataiiu  and  the  mass  of  the  people  K 
were  clearly  not  of  the  same  mind.     When  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Katanf ,  the  magistrates 
had  declined  all  dealings  with  the  Athenians.     Since  then 
an  assembly  had  been  held,  and   its  vote  was  less  unfa- 
vourable.    Admission  was  to  be  refused  to  any  Athenians 
except   the  generals,  but  the   generals  might   come  and 
address  the  Katanaian  assembly,  if  they  thought  good  \ 
This  was  meeting  the  Atlicnian  advances  half-way.     The  A 
generals  went  in  accordingly,  and  AlkihiadSs  began  his  jj 
speech.     A  strange  accident  did  more  for  Athens  than  his  " 
eloquence.     Some  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  had  come  on 
land,  though  they  had  not  entered  the  city.     They  seemj 
whether  from  mere  curiosity  or  with  any  further  purpose, 
to  have  been  examining  the  walls.     They  found  a  jxistem 
which  had  been  walled  up.     But  the  work  was  so  slightly 
done  as  to  he  no  hindrance,  above  all  while  all  Katan£  was 
listening  to  the  famous  Athenian.    They  made  their  way  in, 
and  showed  themselves  in  the  agora  ^.     The  ancient  city 
is  so  faintly  represented  in  modem  Catania  that  we  cannot 
call  up  the  scene  as  we  can  call  up  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  affora  of  Syracuse.     But  we  can  see  that,  while  T 
debate  was  still  going  on,  before  the  vote  had  been  g^ 


I pened  in  thi 

^■|&e  debate 

^^^E*  Tbac.  vj.  f 

I  KamHuoit  TDi'i 


rofiir<it  ■ 


tTTfOTidr  otx  ilex 


iKiiKyjatia  f 

Tparqioiit  imAftlvTO!  MXtvov,  ft  ti  B'B^orni,  tJiriii'. 
Tbii  makea  it  |ilun  tlint  tbe  mora  lUifricndlj  nction  mentionEd  rtbove, 
p.  147.  "M  the  proviaioiiftl  action  of  tn  unfriendly  ni«gi»tr«cy.  Now  the 
anienibly  ia  culled,  and  ihe  peopla  can  epeok  its  mind. 

'  lb. ;  Toir  Ir  77  mlAd  rfiAi  t^»  JiMAijaiiii'  TfTpaiinirtjv.  oi  HTpaTimai 
wXi'Sa  Tivj  lrvK'jtiitiril^i"P'  ""W't  tXaSor  tnKiirrti  ml  iatKainft  l)y6piiov 
cJiT^  wiXic.  On  trjifBio*  tee  Araol.l'g  note.  PoIyiiinOH  (i.  40.  4)  nukes 
•11  thla  plannad  by  Alkibinde!;  two  II  [Kararaliui']  in-rpplArtay  wul  etirTsir 
it  JjwXijitIov,  owfToffc  uffffl  -rSi*  riiX'^  fl""  '"'"j'"  irifiirBtoirqitiveu  aaB/aii, 
raim  l(t).imxt  tiati  mptxeui:  Frontino*  liii.  ».  4),  an  Arnold  noUcej, 
the  story  to  an  Imaginary  si^e  of  Akragu. 
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JHAP.  Tiu.  taken  whether  Katane  should  become  the  friend  of  Athens 
or  not,  Athenians  in  arms  were  present  in  the  assembly. 
They  simply  showed  themselves  and  no  more ;  but  their 
presence  was  enough.  Its  effect  was  to  allow  a  &ee  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  Katanaian  friends  of  Athens.  The 
partisans  of  Syracuse,  a  small  body^  after  all,  seeing 
Athenian  soldiers  within  the  walls^  left  the  city  in  fear^. 
The  remainder  of  the  Katanaian  people  then  passed  a  vote 
accepting  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  inviting  the  rest  of 
the  Athenian  force  to  come  and  make  Katane  their  head- 
quarters '. 

A  valuable  ally  was  thus  gained.  The  Athenians  had 
now  a  station  much  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Bhegion  or 
even  than  Naxos^  a  station  from  which  the  long  hill  of 
Syracuse  may  be  clearly  seen.  But  even  after  the  accession 
of  two  Sikeliot  cities,  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  were  not  pre- 
JnsaocesB-  pared  to  strike  any  decisive  blow.  A  report  came  from 
t  alliaaoe  Kamarina  that^  if  the  Athenians  appeared  before  that  city, 
rith  Kft-  j^  would  join  their  alliance.  Further  news  came  that  the 
Syracusans  were  busy  manning  a  fleet  ^.  The  whole 
Athenian  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  Katane.  To  go 
thence  to  Kamarina,  it  was  needful  again  to  sail  by  Syra- 
cuse, and  to  make  the  Syracusans  &miliar  with  the  sight 
of  the  whole  fleet  going  to  and  fro.     The  Athenian  ships 

^  Thao.  vi.  51.  3  ;  ol  fxlv  rd  rav  Xvpaicotriojv  ^porovvrcr,  in  crSor  rd 
ffrp6r«vfM  IrSor,  €i0vs  vc/nSccTs  y€v6fU¥<H  inri^^KBov,  ov  wokkol  rtvts. 

*  lb. ;  ol  82  dKXM  iffffi<pl<rcarr6  rt  ^vfiftaxicof  roTt  'A^ro/ocs,  got  rd  dXXo 
ffrpArtv/M  l/r^Xcvor  l«  'Ftfyiov  «ofi((cir.  The  oonfuaion  that  Dioddros 
(xiii.  4)  makes  at  this  itage  is  wonderfal ;  'AKparyatrrtvoi  ii\v  cZv  gat 
Vnfioi  tniiitaxfiCHV  (^aaaw  *A$ijwaiois'  Ka/Aopiwaioi  Si  mU  MtctHfrioi  rj^r  ^r 
(Ip^vTjy  &^€i¥  otfwXSyrjffoit  r^s  82  (nr^p  rijs  avfi/juixieis  dwoKplff€is  iytfidXorro' 
'l/ifpoioi  82  Kol  ZcAiKovKTicM,  wp6t  82  To&roii  rcXfM)!  Kol  Karanuoi,  avyayw^ 
vi€ta0at  rots  XvpoKowriois  iwriyyiiKavro,  Then  comes  the  disoovoy  of  the 
poverty  of  Segesta ;  then  the  entry  into  Katand,  told  much  as  in  Thaoy- 
dides.  About  Akragas  we  should  really  like  to  know  something;  bot  it 
is  only  later  that  we  begin  to  trMe  its  course. 

'  lb.  5  a.  I ;  l<n777^XXcro  9^a{rroiS  lie  re  Kaiiapinp  its  tl  Ixtocr,  wfHHfxwfioittw 
iiy,  Kcd  5rc  XvpcunSaioi  vXripovfft  vavTuc6v, 


larma. 


ATTEUPT  ON   KAMABIXA. 


Hot  only  odled  by  Syracuse;  they  sailed  again  to  Sjisciisc,  cnAr.  i 
They  went  on  another  visit  of  inspection,  in  which  they 
fbond  that  no  naval  pn^^nratious  were  making'.  Then 
they  sailed  loond  Poohynos,  and  reacht'd  Kamarina.  Tiioiv 
they  drew  up  by  the  shore,  and  sent  a  herald  np  to  the 
eity,  calling  on  the  men  of  Kamarina  to  join  their  alliance. 
The  answer  given — whether  by  the  magistrates  on  their 
own  authority  or  by  a  suddenly  calleil  assembly — was  that 
the  people  of  Kamarina  were  bound  by  treaty — the  old 
treaty  of  Gela,  it  would  seem — to  receive  a  single  Athenian 
ebip,  but  no  more,  unless  at  their  own  request  *.  The  in- 
vaders of  Sicily  had  thus  to  go  away  empty  from  Kamiv- 
rina,  as  they  had  gone  away  empty  from  Messana  '.  On  Vti'" 
their  way  back  they  had  their  first  experience  of  those  iiofonitd^ 
Sikeliot  horsemen  who,  as  Nikias  had  warned  them,  were  ^ 
60  likely  to  keep  them  out  of  the  island.  The  army,  or 
some  part  of  it,  landed  at  some  unnamed  point  of  the 
SjTaeusan  territory.  They  were  wandering  in  suareh  of 
plunder,  when  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  light-armed 
came  to  the  defence  of  their  lands.  They  slew  sonie  of 
the  scattered  spoilers  ;  the  rest  went  back  to  their  ships. 

Had   the   counsel   of    Nikias  been   followed,   the   fleet 
might  by  this  timo  have  been  on  its  way  biuk  to  Athens, 
bearing  J)eace,  with  or  without  honour.      Had  the  counsel 
of  LamachoB  heeu  followed,  the  Athenians  might  by  this 
time  have  taken  all  the  Syracusans  in  another  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  oracle  had  been  fulfilled.     Under  the  Kll'eoM 
guidance  of    Alkibiad^s,  they  had  won   two   allies;    they  paii„- o( 
had  failed  to  win  two  others  ;  they  had  carried  off  a  Syni-  Alkiblri*,. 
cusan  official  document.     Moreover  they  hod    taught  the 

'  Thno.  vi.  jj.  I.;  wpSiTBy  ftiv  Ivl  Xtipanoiaai-  icai  oiHr  tlpoi-  raurnJi' 


oj  y  oi/K  iSixar7 


91  rd  £p«ia  ifrot  iii^  riyt  «i 


"■  i'  M  oirol  nAifovi  furati/iraiaiv. 


'  Jb.;  ir/KueTM  H  •jaiiayet  ititktor. 


THE  ^ABS  OF  fiTRACUSE  USD  ATEEKB. 

vin.  SmraaoiF  to  tkhxk  liirfathr  of  tiie  Athfioian  foroe,  as  tbey 
n^  h  |*o  barmleBslT  to  and  fro.  They  had  moroover  been 
dtJMl<sl  in  the  first  artion  of  tiie  war,  a  mere  skirmish 
ii)d(^.  but.  to  ssT  the  least,  an  imhidcy  beginning.  Bat 
1^  Alkiluadt^  as  a  rammander  the  gitmt  fleet  that  had 
itaiW  lo  the  inTasinn  of  Sicdhr  vaF  to  see  no  more.  They 
\^viv  ind^  prHwntlT  to  feel  foil  bitterly  irhat  he  could  do 
iv^j  as  lO)  tiDfonT.  On  hii:  nnairD  to  ^^^m^^  he  foond  the  Sala- 
mmian  trirfonr.  ome  of  the  afficaal  Tessek  of  fbe  Athenian 
cN^nmi^iiAiiWh^.  waiting  for  him.  She  brought  orders  for 
bmi  and  f  <v  ^nmo  other  persnnf:  who  were  serving  in  the 
ikn)\\  !«>  cvane  home  and  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
m^) >)('!>  •  The  loiur  and  fitrikin|r  take  of  the  internal  history 
«^  Aiht^n$  afivT  ihe  fled  had  sailed,  the  informations,  the 
i^t»^H)i:i«vi?^  ihe  {aW  witne»te!v.  ednc^ii  not  Sicily  directly. 
>ii««  Tbev  i^^ook  (MS-  ftf^^  rmVr  90  far  a$  ther  pot  an  end  to  the 
**  A«-ii«NA  «^  AlkiKiadr^s  acasKQ  Srracnse  as  an  Athenian  com- 
u\A«J<^^«  ja>d  W  to  bis  ardon  00  bduJf  of  Syiacose  as  the 
A*h  i5*rr  v\f  ibe  IVit^winnesuai  fliesniep  of  Athens.  He  set 
,.ui  t\^r  Aibrn*  ;  b^T  be  e^rnwd  om  the  way,  having  dealt 
*Mu*  W.^w  a^iiiTjfit  b»  iv^ittJtjy  {>»  the  n>ad  \  We  next  hear 
^\f  h\w  ui  ibe  iVi^p^'^r.TJwaaa  comirreap  at  Sparta.  There 
ho  mTs  ^NTib.  ^^/t>-  ^-  ^^  TMi^iirMfflt  Mftl  of  a  trsitor,  how 
his  x*\\w  x-^iv  wicV:  be  w^ukrtjed  and  her  enterprise  in 
Su'\h  biv^\\^'  '^'  T^.^v^:  %  IniiTwtly  he  worked  as  no 
.»Uu  V  uvAW  aKi  fvvr  Svrjk-^  and  Svily:  personally  he  con- 
^  ovu>  \u  «o  u\vx?xv  rbe  v\>^t^*  of  the  invading  force  is  left 
t\»v  I  bo  |v\\>Mn\t  TO  N.i^A*  *::>.:  Ijimaohc^  to  the  skill  and 
auiiuxy  of  I  ho  hoT\\  i>ArAS>«vi  by  the  superior  authority  of 
a  ^niovul  w  ho  kVuUI  v*^-  "^'  ^*^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  which 
lu^  way  Mn\t. 

\>   L^wi;  lis    \rKiVuvU.<  \v*s   the  leading  spirit  of   the 

•   rbwv .  \ »  >S  V :  HuK  All.  1  J. 
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inTading  army,  West«m  Sicily  seeme  to  have  wholly  cb 
passed  out  o£  the  Athenian  reckoning,  Nikias,  if  he  was 
driven  to  do  anything  at  all,  was  more  inclined  to  do  it  in 
that  quarter  than  in  the  more  dangerous  neighhourhood  of 
Syracuee.  He  bad  more  definite  inBtmctions  about  Selinoiis 
and  Segesta  than  he  had  about  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  now  made  to  carry  out  bis  ori- 
ginal plaru  While  the  Syracusans  were  left  to  strengthen  Tl 
tbemselvee,  and  to  boast  that  the  Athenians  had  shrank  w 
from  attacking  them,  the  whole  force  of  Athens  sailed  off 
to  Segeeta.  The  fleet  and  army  were  parted  into  two 
divisions,  each  general  taking  one  by  lot ' ;  but  they  sailed 
tt^ther.  Their  objects  are  described  aa  being  to  find  out 
w^hether  Segesta  could  even  now  supply  them  with  money, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  at  Selinous,  and — some- 
what late  it  might  seem — to  learn  the  points  of  quarrel 
between  tbe  Selinun tines  whom  they  had  come  to  attack  and 
tbe  Segestans  whom  they  had  come  to  defend  ^.  Selinous 
tbey  seem  never  to  have  reached  or  gone  near  to  ;  towards 
Segesta.  or  its  distant  haven  they  sailed  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.  Their  first  attempt  was  to  win  to  their  F 
alliance  the  one  Greek  city  on  that  coast,  solitary  Himera^. 
They  found  no  welcome,  and  they  sailed  on.  Their  course 
must  have  led  them  by  Solous  and  Panormos;  hut  of  the 
line  taken  by  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Sicily  or  their 
mistress  Carthage  we  hear  not  a  word.  One  thing  is 
plain ;  nothing  had  come  of  HermokratSs'  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  SjTaeuse  and  Carthage,  of  subsidies  to  be 
paid  by  Carthage  to  Syracuse.     It  was  among  the  other 


'  Thoe.  yi.  6i. 

*  lb, ;  taraaKiiaaSai  8)  ml 
f/aStir  ri  wjiit  'Eyitrraievt. 

larl.     Knle  Akl«  UiereFore  oounted  ns  l^ikel.     We  tee  furtlier  that  Tliiicj 
djdes  wrote  tliit  befure  tbe  divtruction of  Himera  in  B.C.  40S. 


TAKING   OF   HYEKARA. 


nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  warfare,  and  we  hear  of  ca 
nothing  in   the  way  of  diplomacy.      But   the  Athenian  he 
general   t^Jok   away  from   Segesta  the   thirty  talents   of  ^^ 
which  we  have  already  heard ;  their  surrender  must  have 
left  the  hoard  of  the  Elymian  city  altogether  empty.     A 
much  larger  revenue  was  made  out  of  the  captives  of  Ilyk- 
kara.      In   all  matters  touching  slaves  and  slave-dealing 
Nikias  was  an  expert.     It  startles  us  a  little  when  we  read 
that  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  most  devout  and 
reepectable  gentleman  in  Athens  came  from  the  gang  of 
slaves  whom  he  let  out  to  work  in  the  silver-mines  ^.     The  Si 
human  plunder  of  Hykkara  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  best  ^ 
advantage ;  part  of  it,  we  shall  afterwards  find,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Athenian  army''. 
The  whole  sale  brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 
four  times  as  much  as  the  remaining  store  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Segesta.     But  could  men  have  divined  the 
future  of  one,  perhaps  two,  of  those  captives,  the  price 
might  have  been  higher.     The  women  of  Hykkara  must 
surely  have  vied  in  beauty  with  their  neighbours  on  Eryx 
whose  reputation  still  abides.     Perhaps  it  was  not  confined 
to  Hykkara,  hut  was  shared  by  the  whole  Sikau  nation. 
Some  make  the  famous  courtesan  who  bore  the  name  of  L 
Lais  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of  Nikias,  hut  at  an 
age  when  she  may  not  have  fetched  a  higher  price  than  an 
avera^  child  *.     A  lucky  Corinthian  bought  her,  perhaps 

'  Plut.  Nik.  4;  TrKTJios  iySpaw6Sa!y  Irpfilnf  ti,irr6Si  koI  rqt  aialas  ly 
ipyvpl^  ri  nXirinoy  iTxif-  Acpording  to  XeuopliOn,  Mem.  il.  5.  1,  he 
bonght  hU  nveneer  for  ■  talent.     See  Grate,  ti.  390. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  6i.  4  ;  TirSp&roia  AriSoaav,  Kai  iyirorro  tf  airSir  tticoai  nal 
JjfariK  T&>JtvTa.  See  Arnold'a  note,  KaA  Grote,  Tii.  J95.  WTmlever  !a  to 
be  made  out  of  iTriioaay  or  dirtSang.  Thirlnoll,  iiL  396,  it  it  plain  that  thev 
were  not,  u  Grote  tliinkg.  nuiKimed,  but  told.  For,  an  Mr.  Jowott  (Thuc. 
ii.  377I  renurkB.  we  hear  of  the  ivtp&iioZa  'Yiaiapiti  agua  in  vii.  13.  a. 
HoTPorer,  wbo  was  th^re  tn  ranioin  thctn  T 

■  Pint.  Nik.  15;  M»  KtyiToi  nal  AatSa  ti^  IraTpoi'  In  giptjr  Ir  toTi 
(s  ^paSairar  tU  U-ikowivitioeiy  fo/uirO^rai,    8e«  Appendix  X. 
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CHAP.  Tui.  not  in  the  market  of  Eatane.  Some  to  be  sure^  still  keeping 
within  the  Sikan  fold,  bring  Lais,  not  from  Hykkara  but 
from  Erastos.  But  then  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alki- 
biades  in  his  last  days,  is  in  other  accounts  brought  from 
Hykkara  also.  The  matter  has  been  debated  at  length  by 
more  than  one  grave  scholar  ^ ;  it  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  Lais,  imder  the  name  of  the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkara.  has  become  a  heroine  of  popular  romance  on  her 
own  st^oU 

The  fleet  and  army  were  now  again  gathered  at  Eatan^^ 
with  a  much  richer  military  chest  than  they  had  had  a 
short  time  before,  but  with  no  greater  stock  of  military 
glory  than  could  be  got  out  of  the  taking  of  a  single 
Sikan  town.  But  there  was  still  something  to  be  done, 
though  only  in  the  barbarian  department.  The  fleets  or 
part  of  it^  was  sent  again  to  the  north  coast  of  Sicily'. 
On  its  voyage  from  Hykkara  to  EatanS  the  commercial 
business  in  hand  had  forbidden  either  warfare  or  diplomacy 

Athenian    in  the  places  which  it  sailed  by.     The  present  mission  was 

inission 

to  the  to  the  Sikel  allies  of  Athens.  Nowhere  should  we  have 
Sikelfl*"*  been  better  pleased  with  a  full  geographical  description. 
Among  the  Sikel  places  on  the  north  coast  were  Cepha- 
lo&dium  and  Eale  Akte,  if  the  largely  hellenized  foundation 
of  Ducetius  is  to  count  as  Sikel.  Not  far  off  was  Eing 
Archfinides  of  Herbita,  the  friend  of  Ducetius,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  firm  ally  of  Athens,  but  of  whose 
actions  in  that  character  we  get  no  details  *.     For  strictly 

^  See  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  410,  and  Appendix  X. 

*  See  Appendix  X. 

'  TIiuc.  vi.  62.  5.  The  slaves  are  sold  at  Katand,  Kal  h  robs  rS/y 
luKtXwy  £vfifju&x<*^  vffHivktvaav.  This  can  mean  none  but  the  Sikels  of 
the  north  coast ;  of  their  soathem  fellows  we  shall  hear  more  presently. 
So  Holm,  il.  411. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  Thuo.  vii.  i.  4;  'Apxo»i9rjs  ...  As  twv  nUrrQ 
liiK€Xwv  fioffiKtiwv  TtvSjv,  icaX  &¥  oix  iZbraros,  tms  'ABrjvaiois  ^Ikos  fr. 
There  is  a  little  difficalty  in  the  geography,  as  rttirQ  seems  to  refer  to 
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bistory  the  dealings  of  Athens  with  these  native  ti 
[>owers  have  an  interest  which  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  either  for  Thueydidea  himself  or  for  his  modem  com- 
mentators.    Their  eyes  are  naturally  Jised  on  the  greater 
struggle  whose  history  just  at  this  moment  Nikias  con- 
trived to  make  more  barren  £till.     Just  now  there  is  no- 
thing to  t«ll  at  Syracuse.     But  we  do  know  the  object, 
though   not   the   result,  of  this   mtssioQ  to   the  friendly 
Sikels.      They  were  ai^ked  to  send  &  contingent  to  the 
Athenian  army  ^.     One  at  least  of  the  inland  Sikel  towns 
was  hostile ;  it  may  have  had  no  love  for  Katane  or  for  the 
friends  of  Katane.     One  half  of  the  Athenian  force  went  V 
to  besiege  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Sikel  religion,  the  holy  „, 
city  of  the  Galeatic  Hybla.     The  akropolis  on  the  isolated  ^ 
hill  was  strong ;  the  defence  must  have  been  valiant ;  for 
the  besiegers  had  to  withdraw  in  confessed  failure  ^.     And 
so  the  season  of   warfare  ended ;   a  memorable  summer,  s 
which,  if  Lamachos  had  had  his  will,  would  long  before 
this  have   seen  either  the  full   success  of   the  Athenian 
schemes  or  their  utter  failure  in  their  first  stage.     Next  to 
fidl  success,  utter  failure  would  have  been  the  best  fate  for 
Athens.     Watching  the  strife  from  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  we  may  rejoice  that  no  such  risk  ever  was  run. 
But  even  an  enemy  may  feel  a  kind  of  abstract  wrath  at  V 
the  ntter  waste  of  means  and  opportunities.     As  it  was,  q. 
nothing  bad  been  done  ou  the  Athenian  aide  but  to  fritter  ^ 
away  on  this  and  that  petty  enterprise  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  the  greatest  armament  that  Greece  had  ever 

places  nearer  to  Gels  than  Herbitn.  But  there  may  be  anutber  ex- 
pluiBtion. 

'  Thuc.  yi.  61,  J ;  ot/mtio*  it(Xii*>T«(  vJfuriir.  On  k(A<Whi  eee 
»ol.u.|.p.  511,51a. 

*  lb. ;  Tp  T(  fifuatlii  rip  lavno'  ^Xfloi-  ini  "tffXat  rijv  riktany,  woKifuay 
tUvar,  Kot  oiix  (IXav.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  i60'i6],  f  16.  We  gholl  hfur  of  the 
toirn  >t;un  in  vi.  94.  j.  See  kIwi  fuI.  ii.  p.  365.  Jt>  menliun  tbea  lalU 
in  with  its  mmtlioa  now.     At  both  tioiea  it  is  huatile  la  tbe  enemies  of 
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»#  Ta.  'SMIL.  Wbtt  ^onid  one  not  sre  for  a  true  reooid  of  tiie 
jmnr  rhmiyhia  of  die  hero  Lsunachos^  or  eren  fior  an  exact 
lotiee  of*1iia  pefsonai  dhare  in  all  these  doings? 

^at#r.  The  whiter  followed.     Beading  the  tale  in  Syracose,  on 

•wme  bright  day  ijt  the  Sicilian  winter^  one  wonders  to 

tind  that  ^season  90  offcen  spoken  of  as  the  sabbath  of  the 

military  year.     One  is  tanpted  rather  to  think  that  the 

winter  was  the  only  time  in  which  the  toils  of  warfare 

f*oald  have  been  gone  throng^.     Bat  the  Sicilian  wintar 

hsw  (v>ld  and  rainy^  as  well  as  bright  and  sultry  days ;  the 

east  wind  is  powerf  nl  in  Ortygia^  and  the  swampy  gronnd 

of  SyrakA  and  Lysimeleia  can  sometimes  pat  on  the  likeness 

of  a  lake.     But  in  that  particular  winter  it  does  seem  to 

have  lieen  felt  on  Imth  sides  that  something  might  be  done. 

ilMffriAii    The  Athenians  sat  down  at  Katane  to  make  ready  for  an 

Ttpr\ng.  attack  on  Syrsffusc.    When  we  come  to  what  follows,  this 

seems  to  mean  an  attack  to  be  made  at  some  time  sooner 

than  the  next  spring.     Still  we  ask  whether  the  mighty 

preparations  which  had  been  made  before  the  fleet  set  oat, 

the  prci^arations  which  were  to  make  the  Athenian  force, 

from  the  first  moment  of  its  landing,  independent  of  all 

14KJ  And    Si(?ilian  help  *,  had  thus  far  gone  for  nothing.    In  Syracuse, 

Hyn^      at  all  events,  men  were  eager  for  speedy  action  of  some 

kind.     They  would  no  longer  wait  for  the  Athenians  to 

nlt^u'k ;    tlicy  would  g\>   themselves  and  strike   the   first 

blow^     Things  had  indoetl  tnmed  ont  as  Lamachos  had 

foivtold.     The  Athenisn  power  m>  Vmujw  struck  fear  into 

men's  minds.     The  Syraousans  had  becvkme  funiliar  with 

tlio  sii^fht  of  Athenian  trin>m*>si  saiiinir  l^v  their  <viasts,  sail- 

inir  into  thoir  harlxnir,  and  ihi^n  4>^:r*c  awav  Vrte  harmless 
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merchantmen.     Their  spirits  rose  each  day,  as  the  invaders  oi 

altogether  forsook  their  aide  o£  Sicily,  and  sailed  to  and 

fro  along  distant  coasts ',     When  the  news  came  of  the 

last  action  of  the  summer,  how  the  force  that  liad  shrunk 

from  attacking  Syracuse  had  failed  in  attacking  Hyhla, 

how  the  enemy  had  gone  back  (quietly  to  rest  at  Katane, 

Syracusan  confidence  rose  to  its  height*.     The  people,  in 

all  the  strength  of  a  people's  hopes,  called  on  their  generals 

to  lead  them  forth  to  Katane,  that  they  might  assail  the 

foes  who  feared  to  assail   them '.     The  generals  had  too  Mockety  1 

mnch  wisdom  for  this  piece  of  rashness ;  but  the  Syracusan  gyrioaiiia  ■■ 

horsemen  who  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  *   were  bold 

enough  to  ride  up  many  times  to  the  Athenian  camp  by 

Katane,  and  to  jeer  at  the  invaders  of  Sicily.     Hfid  the 

Athenians,  they  asked,  given  up  all  thoughts  of  restoring 

the  Leontines  to  their  own  territory  ?     Did  they  purpose 

instead  to  sit  down  quietly  as  colonists  in  a  strange  land, 

perhaps  to  enlai^e  the  population  of  friendly  Katane  with 

a  new  settlement  of  citizens  ^  ? 


It  was  seemingly  these  taunts  which  at  last  stirred  up 
the  Athenian  generals — that  is,  which  stirred  up  Nikias; 
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'  lb. ;  Iwitii)  .  .  .itol  wpAt  TiivTeKav  l\eivTis  ml  vOfiiuayTn  oix  'hi* 
0if  tri  wUomaTi^pivtiina.  Plutarch  |Nik.  15)  eeemn  M  follow;  be  ile- 
BcribeA  Kikiiu  u  curj^ing  LftmiuhoB  ahoot  ^~  ^'fa/v  b*p'  iavr^  ar^Tij^* 
aiiTipoy  ffTfi  — <!elk3^Dg,  and  wutltig  lime  ;  upSnor  /liv  liirivriiTai  tui'  tnXf- 
fuair  4«it*/>i»AW  IimAW  Bipaos  Uwkiv  ailTort,  liriiTa  irpoaea>.ur  "CBKjl 
woXj\fi^  yitp^  to!  vptr  JAfcV  AiraffTAt  Hofut^  ieaTHppoiffi9rj^  But  did  not 
Plataroh  drapiee  Eybln  a  little  mure  Ihnn  Tbiiarilidtu  did  I 

'  n>. ;  filiavr  Tolt  OT-parrryoli,  oJor  Si)  B]i;Xoi  ^iXff  Bapir^aat  iroi(r>'.  iJ7(ir 
(T^oi  M  Kaririiy,  tmf^  Din  Imiroi  kf'  iavToiii  tpxorToi. 

'  lb.  ;  Zinr^j  BpooiXoilnHTfi  ill  KmiBtowBi  rar  Si'paKooiort'. 

'  lb.  if-iBpiior  iXXa  Tf  imt  ft  (Vfomiiaomt  a<plmv  airol  piXAov  ^kokv  Ir 
rg  dAAoTfa;  fl  AiorrSrovi  tit  rf)*  ojicilaf  KOTOiiriDun-d.  Plut.  Nik.  16;  «J 
■I  (nvouc^verrtt  4  Aiscrfi'iiiit  jnTDunofrrcf  Ijnevai. 
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3HAP.  vni.  for  Lamachos  surely  needed  no  stirring — ^to  do  somethings 
winter  as  it  was.  The  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse 
now  begins.  Or,  more  truly,  both  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusans  do  a  little  military  practice,  and  take  one  another's 
"he  first  measure  before  the  war  really  does  b^in.  The  first  stage 
tie  war.  oi  the  war — it  does  not  as  yet  become  a  siege — has  more 
Winter,  likeness  to  a  book  or  two  of  the  Iliad  than  to  the  deadly 
warfare,  carried  on  with  all  the  military  skill  of  the  age, 
which  we  come  to  somewhat  later.  The  Athenians  sail 
into  the  Oreat  Harbour;  they  occupy  a  site  on  Syracusan 
ground;  they  fight  a  battle;  they  win  a  victory;  and 
then  they  sail  away  again.  To  do  thus  much  and  no  more 
certainly  did  very  little  towards  advancing  the  object  in 
hand.  Yet  all  military  skill  was  shown  in  details,  and  it 
was  by  a  cunning  stratagem  that  the  invading  fleet  was 
enabled  to  sail  into  the  Oreat  Harbour  of  Syracuse  without 
let  or  hindrance  ^. 

The  object  was  to  march  the  whole  Athenian  force  out  of 
Elatan^,  and  to  occupy  some  suitable  point  of  Sjrracusan 
territory,  without  the  Sjrracusans  knowing  anything  of 
their  movements.  It  may  again  be  noticed  that,  while 
Catania  is  not  to  be  seen  from  the  higher  ground  of 
Syracuse,  the  higher  ground  of  Syracuse  can  be  seen  from 
fc>«*«gan  Catania.  But  Nikias  was  minded  to  take  every  precaution. 

F  NikiM. 

If  Syracusan  ships  came  out  against  him,  he  would  not 
be  able  quietly  to  occupy  the  chosen  post.  On  a  march 
the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  do  great  damage  to  the 
weaker  division  of  an  army  unprovided  with  horse  K     He 

^  Thac  vi.  64.  i ;  ol  urportjyol  rSav  'AOrfvaiw,  sajB  Thuoydides ;  that 
is  Nikias  and  Lamacbos.  Polyainos  (i.  40.  5),  by  a  foolish  oonfosion, 
attributes  the  trick  to  Alkibiadds. 

'  lb. ;  Tohs  ydp  &y  if/ikobs  roifs  a<pSjv  koIX  rbv  ^xXov  rwv  IvpoKo^jlon^  rcna 
Imtias  iroXXovs  c^rat,  0*^0*1  8*  oh  vapdrroay  Imriew,  0K&irr€iy  hv  fttydka.  The 
Syracusan  horse  would  do  damage  to  the  light-armed  and  unarmed  of  the 
Athenian  army.  This  is  just  what  would  happen  on  the  flat  ground  of 
which  there  is  so  much  on  the  way  between  Syracuse  and  Catania.    In  the 
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Twmld  therefore  take  Lis  whole  force  on  board  the  ships,  cinr,  viu. 

and  go  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  by  night.     And  here  we  get 

a  valuable  gUmpse  of  the  inner  state  of  SjTaeuse,  one  of  _ 

those  glimpses  which  make  us  eager  to  learn  more  than  we  ^M 

can  learn.     We  learn  that  Syracuse  was  not  altogether  a  ^| 

city  at  unity  in  itself.     M'^e  see  now  that  there  were  Syra-  Th.;  Syr«- 

cuaan  exiles  who  were  ready  ta  act  against  their  own  city; 

we  shall  presently  sec  that  there  was  even  a  party  within 

the  walls  ready  to  open  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 

the  enemy  ^.     As  the  Sikehot  commonwealths  then  stood, 

there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  presence   either  of 

Syracusan  exiles  without  the  walls,  or  of  Syracusan  traitors 

within  them.    Nikias  was  well  served  by  both  classes  of  the 

enemies  of  their  own  city.     And  besides  Syracusan  exiles, 

there  were  in  Katane  men  of  such  subtle  policy  that  they 

were  able  to  do  the  work  of  Nikias,  while  they  were  in  the 

full  confidence  of  the  Syracusan  generals.     One  o£  them  Meuage  <■( 

was  sent  on  a  message  to  Syracuse,     He  professed  to  come  the  sjra- 

from  that  party  in  Katane  which  was  friendly  to  Syracuse,  ""^^[^ 

a  remnant  which  had  not  left  the  city  when  the  Athenians 

entered  it  *.     He  told  the  Syracusan  generals  the  names  of 

those  on   whose  behalf  he  spoke,  names  which  were  well 

known  to  them  *.     The  Athenians,  he  said,  were  in  the 

habit  of  leaving  their  camp  outside  the  walls  of  Katane, 

and  going  unarmed  to  sleep  in  the  town  *.     Let  the  whole 

retreat,  when  we  get  into  the  nnixow  piuiei,  the  Syraoiii»n  d»iteri  d« 
more  (tam&ee  tb>n  the  bontemen. 

'  I  diiJi  speak  of  this  more  fully  when  we  pome  to  the  more  direct 
action  of  the  cormpondcDta  of  Nikiu  within  the  city.  See  Appendix  XXI. 

*  Thuc.  ^1-64,  I  ;  ntfivovatrSj'ipa  a*piai  fiiv  viariiv,  roti  H  twv  ^vpaxofritin' 
mpanjyrM!  Tj  toi€ivti  oix  ifaoof  iriTfiStieir'  fjr  Si  KnTaMroi  dn;p. 

•  lb.  ;  d»'  irtfoir  in  TJjt  KoTiii^  ^mir  lifnj  ani  Imivru  ri  irifaiTa  iylyyar- 

The  moie  pKTt  ol  the  KatMinJftn  friends  of  Synuuse  hul  fled.     Hee  above, 
p.  151. 

'  lb.  3 ;  i\ry*  t)  toui  'Aeijrtuovs  ou\if>irftu  Uui  taiy  SnXaiy  Ir  tj  tiKii. 

Not  necewarily  all ;  but  the  practice  was  eo  common  that  the  camp  waa 

n  left  without  proper  defence.    So  Arnold's  note,  and  Grote,  yii.  897. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Syracusan  force  come  early  on  a  given  momiog;  they 
would  be  able  to  seize  the  aknost  empty  camp  without 
trouble  ^.  The  friends  of  Syiacuse  in  the  city  would  shut 
the  gates ;  they  would  set  upon  the  defenceless  Athenians 
in  the  town,  and  would  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  in 
the  haven.  Many  men  in  Katane  were  ready  to  help  in 
the  work,  and  those  who  sent  him  had  made  all  things 
ready, 

rhe  s™-       1^  Syracusan  generals  fell  into  the  trap.    The  demands 

taBan  force     ^,  .-  \  tr  a 

DArdieB  to  of  ihe  people  already  inclmed  them  to  a  march  on  Katane, 
and' this  plausible  message  determined  them^.  They  and 
the  messenger  agreed  on  a  day;  they  proclaimed  a  ge- 
neral march  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  and  made 
every  preparation.    When  the  day  came,  they  set  forth. 

Allies  of  Of  the  allies  of  Syracuse,  who  have  already  begun  to 
,  ,come  in,  we  hear  of  two  hundred  horsemen  from  Oela 
and  twenty  from  Kamarina,  with  fifty  bowmen  from  the 
latter  city.  Of  the  temper  in  which  this  small  Kamarinaian 
force  was  sent  we  shall  hear  again.  A  larger  body  of 
horse,  the  numbers  of  which  are  not  g^ven,  had  come  from 
Selinouff^.  The  Selinuntines  were  more  directly  concerned 
.  in  the  issue  than  the  other  allies ;  they  therefore  came  in 
greater  force.  Their  accession  to  the  side  of  Syracuse  was, 
besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  added  to  the  Athenian 
chest,  the  only  visible  result  of  the  voyage  of  Nikias  to 
the  west.  Whatever  business  he  had  done  with  regard  to 
the  quarrel  between  Selinous  and  Segesta,  the  practical 

^  Thnc  vi.  64.  3 ;  cl  ^ovXorrcu  Utiyoi  tray^rifiti  h  ^f^P^  hrv  ^A^*  ^V  ^*^  ^^ 
ffTpaT€Vfia  IXtfcfv,  airroi  fikv  dvofcXifativ  ai^obt  vapd  atpiai  itat  rett  vavs  ifi- 
vpriauVf  kicfiyovs  8i  fiifUeas  to  <TTpdT€Vfta  vpo<r0aX6vTas  rf)  aravpdffiari 
alp/ffatty.  Much  has  been  said  about  this  passage.  I  snppase  one  would  not 
be  allowed  to  construe  it,  "  throwing — hurling  seems  the  favourite  word — 
the  [Syracusan]  army  against  the  [Athenian]  palisade.^  But  ffTpiT€Vfta 
and  (TTavpwfM  are  words  so  easily  confounded  that  even  a  hater  of  guess- 
work  may  be  tempted  to  do  a  little  transposing. 

'  lb.  65.  I ;  iniartvffaF  ry  dyOp^^  voXX^  dvtptffKtwTSrtpov, 

*  lb. 
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Upshot  of  it  was  that  the  SeHnuntincs,  instead  of  ha\-ing  <.■ 
to  defend  themselves  against  either  Athenian  or  Segestan 
attat^k,  were  able  to  send  a  force  to  the  defence  of  Syracnse. 
S^Tacusans  and  allies  set  forth.  After  a  day's  march  they 
halted  for  the  night  by  the  banks  of  the  Symaithos,  in  the 
plain  which  had  once  been  the  territory  of  Leontinoi,  but 
which,  notwithstanding:  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  de- 
liverers, was  still  part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse  ■',  The 
next  day  the  horsemen  rode  on  before  the  rest  towards 
KatanS,  but  only  to  come  back  to  their  comrades  with  the 
news  that  there  was  no  longer  an  Athenian  army  there. 
On  these  tidings  the  Syracusan  host  turned  round  and 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  own  city. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian  army  had  gone  on  board  T 
the  triremes  and  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.  They  were  f, 
fltrengtbened  by  some  Greek  and  Sikel  allies  who  had  ^ 
lately  joined  them — from  Herbita,  one  may  conceive,  and 
from  Nasos  ^.  A  night's  voyage,  the  night  that  the  Syra- 
cusans  spent  by  the  Symaithos,  brought  them  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Harbour.  With  the  dawn  they  sailed  in  ; 
the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  white  in  the  early  sunlight 
— no  shattered  pair  but  a  perfect  peristyle — showed  them 
the  goal  of  their  voyage.  They  sailed  by  the  city  now 
empty  of  fighting  men ;  they  landed,  and  took  possession 
of  the  spot  which  the  SjTacusan  exiles  had  pointed  out 
to  them.  Nikias  wished  to  encamp  at  some  point  where 
the  Syracusan  horse  would  do  him  no  harm.  The  ground 
best  fittifd  for  his  purpose  was,  so  the  exiles  told  them,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  hard  by  the  temple 

'  Thucyilida  (vi.  65.  1)  ni«rkB  the  place  ai  lirt  t$  XviaiB^  worait^  iv 

'  lb,  a  ;  Sira\afi6*n'i  r&  rt  vrp&rtviia  &iiar  tJ  iavrair  kqI  udoi  'StKiXuv 

alnoa  4  ^AAoi  Tit  iiptiiitKr)Ki6ti.     A  coDtingeiit  from  Arcli6Ditle»  wciiili)  be 

KTHij  natiml  reiuU  af  the  voye^e  tn  the  northern  cnut  (nee  p.  IjSj.  and 

the  wurion  of  Naxoa  ani]  KaUmS,  who  unut  surely  liave  done  aumettuDg, 

V  lark  in  the  SiJ^s  ni. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  that  stood  before  them  \  It  was  a  spot  from  which  they 
could  give  battle  at  such  time  as  they  themselves  might 
think  good,  and  where  the  Syracnsan  horsemen  could  do 
the  least  amount  of  harm,  whether  before  fighting  began 
or  in  the  fight  itself  \ 

rhe  first         The  general  position  is  clearly  marked  out  by  a  few 

^mp ;  touches  of  Thucydides.  It  was  south  of  the  Anapos^  at  a 
point  of  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  where  cliffs  are 
to  be  found.  It  was  in  part  at  least  bordered  by  a 
marsh,  and  it  was  not  far  from  the  Olympieion^.     This 

%i  DatkOn.  description  at  once  leads  us  to  the  point  of  Daskon.  The 
cliffs  are  there  close  by  the  sea,  with  plenty  of  broken 
rocks  in  front  of  them ;  the  marsh  is  there^  perhaps  in  the 
shape  of  the  present  salt-works.  The  site  of  the  camp 
was  near  the  Olympieion,  but  distinct  from  it.  The  sacred 
precinct  was  not  profaned  by  the  invaders;  the  Helorine 
way,  the  hollow  way  just  below  the  surviving  columns, 
parted  the  holy  place  of  Zeus  from  the  camping-ground  of 
Nikias  ^.  That  camping-ground  was  therefore  south-east  of 
the  Olympieion,  between  the  Helorine  way  and  the  Great 
Harbour ;  how  far  it  may  have  stretched  to  the  south  it  is 
hopeless  to  guess.  The  ships  doubtless  lay  in  the  bay  of 
Daskon,  to  the  south  of  the  point.  The  sea  has  plainly 
encroached  here,  as  in  other  places.  There  are  many  traces 
of  a  beach  which  may  well  have  once  been  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore.  On  the  point  of 
Daskon  itself,  on  the  small  peninsular  ridge  between  the 
present  salt-marsh  and  the  harbour,  a  fort  was  raised. 
Trees  were  cut  down  and  dragged  to  the  sea,  at  once  to 

^  Thac.  vL  64.  I  ;  iMHaaicov  avrobt  wtpl  tov  vp^  rf  'Okv/and^  x^piou, 
ovfp  Kci  KariXafioVt  ^Evpcucoffieav  <pvydi€S  ot  ^vytlvowro, 

'  lb.  66.  I  ;  x^P^**^  .  .  ,ly  f  fn^xv^  '''*  dp^tiy  l/icXXor  dvSrt  fiovKotrro  teal 
ol  Iwvfjs  rSf¥  'Zvpattoaiw  fj/cicr'  &v  avrobs  «a2  iy  T9)  i/rf^  mt  wpd  aOrov 
\vir^a€ity, 

'  lb.  65.  a.    See  Appendix  XI. 

'  See  Appendix  XI. 
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supply  a  palisade  for  the  protection  o£  the  ships,  and  to  oi 
help  in  the  building;  of  the  hasty  defence  of  wood  and 
stone  which  was  raised  on  the  spot  most  open  to  a  joint 
attack  by  sea  and  land '.  The  point  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  range  o£  Syratose  in  the  widest  senee,  from  the 
furthest  point  of  the  Island  to  the  neck  of  EuryaJos.  It  is 
a  view  which,  as  a  view  over  land  and  water — and  land 
and  water  were  both  to  be  watched — outdoes  the  outlook 
from  the  Olympieion  itself.  Here,  on  the  rocky  surface, 
&fi  on  many  of  the  forsaken  sites  of  Syracuse,  we  see  signs 
of  occupation,  wheel-tracks  and  cuttings  in  the  native 
rock,  which  we  are  tempted  to  think  may  have  formed 
the  foundations  of  some  of  the  wails  and  houses  of  which 
Thucydides  speaks  ^.  To  make  their  position  safer  against 
attack  from  tlie  city,  they  took  another  step.  Not  far 
north  from  the  higher  ground  on  which  Pohchna  stands 
the  Helorine  road  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  At  a  point 
somewhat  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  bridge  at  present 
in  use'  the  stumps  of  some  early  successor  may  still  be 
seen.  This  bridge  the  Athenians  now  broke  down  *.  They 
held  themselves  safe  against  attack,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  choose  their  own  moment  for  an  attack  on  their  own 
part. 

The   military   purposes   and   the  religious   scruples   of  Geepect  of 
Nikias  were  thus  both  satisfied.     He  had  found  an  en-  fg^  0,^ 
campment  for  his  army,  and  one  that  in  no  way  profaned  '*"'P'6- 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus.     He  outdid  the  piety  of  the 
last  invader  who  had  encamped  on  nearly  the  same  ground. 
The  tyrant  Hippokrates  had  respected  the  temple  and  its 
consecrated  hoard ;   Nikias  respected  the  very  soil.     The 
priest  of  Zens  might  go  on  discharging  his  oiEeial  duties, 
and  there  is  no  hint  that  he  needed  any  such  chastisement 


'  Tbnc.  li.  66.  3  ;  ^  tfoSimrrev  ^y 
'  iSee  Appendix  XI. 

c  Ti.  66.  i;  col  n^  ToO  'Avdvi 


'o<!  troAtfifsi!.    See  Appendix  XI. 
'  See  roL  i.  p.  361. 
u  yi^par  jAMnw, 
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CHAP.  Tm.  at  the  hands  of  the  general  of  the  Athenians  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  of  Gela  ^. 
In  all  this^  the  work  of  a  day  or  two^  the  invaders  met 
with  no  opposition  from  any  one  in  the  city;  the  general 
march  to   Katane  would  have  left  but  few  to   oppose. 
But  when  the  Syracusan  army  came  back^  to  find  how 
cleverly  they  had  been  tricked^  to  find  the  enemy  firmly 
established  on  Syracusan  soil,  first  the  horsemen  and  then 
the  foot  came  out  against  them.     The  breaking  down  of 
the  bridge  seems  to  have  caused  no  serious  hindrance  to 
Fint         their  march.    They  came  close  to  the  camp,  but  the  Athe- 
of  the^       nians  did  not  come  out  to  meet  them.    The  Syracusans  then 
Syra-         withdrew,  it  is  said,  beyond  the  road  to  Heloron  '•    That  is, 

cuians;  ... 

NikiM        they  withdrew  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple,  or  at  least 

bfttUe.        into  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Sayings  at  The  religious  scruples  of  Nikias  were  seemingly  blamed 
by  some,  as  having  allowed  the  Syracusans  to  occupy  a 
post  hard  by  his  camp  which  he  might  have  occupied 
himself.  And  Hermokrat^,  to  raise  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen,  is  said  to  have  mocked  at  the  general  who 
declined  to  fight,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  across  the  sea  for 

The  fint     some  other  purpose  than  that  of  fighting^.     But  Nikias 

the  war.  ^^^^w  how  to  act  well  when  he  could  be  got  to  act  at 
all^;  the  next  day  a  battle  followed,  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  and  his  army  were  quite  capable  of  fighting,  when- 
ever they  thought  good  to  fight.     It  is  the  first  battle 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ii8. 

*  Thuc.  yi.  66.  3 ;  (Iyax^p4^°>^<^  ''^  Buifi6yT(5  Ti)y  *E\wpiwi^  69dr 
ffiXlaaarro, 

'  Plut.  Nik.  16.  He  pnts  the  eaying  after  the  battle ;  but  it  clearly 
comes  before ;  rov  h\  irorafjLov  9icuf>$€ipoay  ical  dvoxdirrciiy  rds  yt^pas  wapiffx*'^ 
*Ep/iOKp6.TU  \iy€iv  wapaBappvvoim  rovs  "Xvpaicovoiovs,  Sri  y€k6i6s  iartr  6 
Viidast  Swats  oi  imxtinu  arparrfywy,  &av(p  oiie  M  ftdxQ  w(vk€VK^. 

*  This  ia  well  put  by  Plutarch,  a.  s. ;  wdyrts  jrmvro  rby  JiiKiay,  &t  ir 
Tf)  lka\oyl(€<r$ai  koI  fiiXXtty  ical  tpvkdrrfcBai  rbv  rStv  wpd^tojv  dwoXXinrra 
Katp6v'  ivfl  rds  7c  wpd^tis  ovBtls  &y  kiiiny^taro  rov  dyBp6s'  6p/ni<rai  ytLp  ^v 
Iv^pTjfbs  icaX  Bpcurnqpun,  ro\fJt^acu  8i  fuXkfjrijs  lad  drokfws. 


PKEPARATIONS    FOK   BATTLE. 

between  Greek  and  Greek  on  Sicilian  ground  of  whith  ck 
we  have  any  full  account.  It  miiat  liave  been  fought 
between  the  road  to  Heloron  and  the  Harbour.  The 
ground  is  apt  to  be  swampy;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  its 
state  at  the  time.  A  late  writer  has  preserved  a  story  of 
the  Athenians  strewing  the  ground  with  caltrops  to  lame 
the  Syracusan  horses ' ;  but  the  falsehood  of  the  tale  is  at 
once  shown  by  the  circumstances  of  the  battle. 

The  day  after  this  march  of  the  Syraeueans,  the  Athe-  Army 
nians  and  their  allies  came  forth  from  their  camp  in  battle  Atheniia 
array.     The  right  wing  was  the  post  of  the  allies  from 
Peloponnesos,  Argelans  and  Mantineians ;  on  the  left  were 
the  dependent  allies,  the  men  of  the  islands  * ;  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  kept  the  centre.     One  half  of  the  army 
wae  ranged  in  front,  eight  shields  deep    in  the  military 
language  of  the  time.     The  other  half  was  placed  as  a 
reserve  near  the  ships,  in  the  same  order  of  eight,  but 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage- hearers 
within  ^.     They  were  to  come  to  the  help  of  any  part  of  Surpriae 
the  army  that  needed  it.     The  appearance  of  the   enemy  furion 
amazed  the  Syracusans.     The  confidence  which  had  sue-  ljijj[f 
peeded  their  first  fright  at  the  invasion  had  reached  its  cussm. 
height  when  Nikias  refused  battle  the  day  before.     That 
he  would  come  forth  to  attack  them  never  entered  their 
beads*.      Their  imperfect   discipline  altogether  vanished. 


*  FoljvnM  (i.  3g.  »)  h&s  gat  tliis  ridiculoui  story  ',  but  he  morlu  the 
^Dnd  well ;  NicJoi  <tTpaTowi6ivivriiai  'A^vniwir  rtpi  ri  'OXu^mrrav  It  ri 
tfi  TDV  arpaTotiSov  xw^'m'  d/'oAii  Jlv  ittkiiiBi  yunraip  TfufdAnif  (arairiTir/ni. 
We  (hall  cume  to  this  trick  nges  after  la  the  great  light  by  I'roimk 

'  Thuc.  »i.  67.  I  ;  ri  Bi  iAAo  ol  (v^^x"'  "'  ■!**«.  That  is,  the  orUiniry 
iifxpaxoi.  Bat  one  wiahtts  to  hear  sunitithiiig  of  tbe  Korkjraian§  who  abow 
themaelvea  later, 

*  lb. ;  ri  iiir  fiuav  otToTi  ToC  arpaTiliiiaros  ir  r^  rpiaBty  ijc  TiTOf^i/oi' 
JiJ  imii,  Tu  SI  flfuoi'  111  rait  tvyali  ly  uXoteltp,  W  iiierii  j«ii  TOuro  TIT07- 
nifm.     Cr.  rii.  79.  1. 

*  lb.  6if-  t :  dI  ^Mpajc&aiat  AirpoaiuKrjTOi  f^w  tw  rf  Ktup^  Tc^r^^trar  ctT  ^Ztj 
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oHAP.  vm.  The  whole  force  of  Syracuse  had  been  called  out ;  but 
many^  expecting  no  action^  had  gone  to  the  city,  whence 
some  came  back  in  haste  at  the  last  moment^  taking  their 
places  in  the  line  where  they  could  ^.  Our  guide  bears 
witness  to  their  courage  ^,  and  he  enlarges  on  their  special 
motives ;  they  were  fighting  for  their  own  safety,  for  their 
country  and  its  freedom  \  The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand 
— it  is  their  own  historian  who  makes  the  comment — were 
fighting  to  make  the  land  of  other  men  their  own.  Defeat 
would  do  their  country  a  damage;  but  it  would  not  in- 
Yolve  its  bondage^.  But  no  gallantry  of  spirit  in  the 
Syracusan  army  could  make  up  for  their  utter  lack  of  dis- 
cipline^ taken  as  they  were  by  surprise.  They  formed 
however,  they  and  their  allies,  from  Gela^  from  SeUnous^ 
and  from  doubtful  Kamarina^  The  heavy-armed  were 
sixteen  shields  deep  ® ;  the  horse,  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
under  the  command  of  Ekphantos*^,  were  placed  on  the 
rights  opposite  the  islanders^  and  with  them  were  the 
darters.  To  meet  the  horsemen  Nikias  seems  to  have  had 
no  mounted  force  whatever.  Segesta  might  have  furnished 
some;  but  at  this  time  we  hear  of  none  from  that  quarter. 

^  Thuo.  vi,  69.  I  ;  zeal  rtvcr  airrois  ^77^^  r^r  w6k€<us  oiiffr}s  ttai  dvtkijk6' 
Otaav  ol  8i  teal  8icl  awovMjs  vpoafioTjOowrts  Bp6fjup  tariptiov  /xivt  &s  91 
txatTTSs  wy  TO€s  wktlwri  wf>oafLi^€i€  tcaBlaraMTo, 

'  lb. ;  oi  ydp  2^  vpoBvfutf  iXXtwtis  ^aay  oidi  r6\fjsff,  oirr  iv  ravrg  rj 
li&XV  ^^*  ^^  "^^^  AXXtus,  dXAd  r^  /ikv  iydpitf  oi/x  fjccow  is  Saov  ij  inar^/aj 
ivri\Oi,  rff  bi  iWdvovri  avrijs  leai  rijv  fiovkijcriv  dKoms  irpovScSoaor. 
This  is  very  nearly  what  Herodotus  (ix.  62)  says  of  the  Peniaiu  at 
Plataia. 

'  lb.  2  ;  'Xvpate^ioi  fiir  vtpi  re  varpl^s  fiaxov/iCKOi  iced  r^  I9ias  tieaffTOt 
t6  fxly  aiftlica  aanrfplas,  t6  B^  fiiXkw  iKtvO€piat. 

*  lb.  *A$Tjy€uoi  fi^y  vtpi  re  r^r  AXXorpias  olxtUxy  ax^"^  '^  ''^  olietlay  /x^ 
fi\6if/at  i^ffcw/JLivoi. 

*  lb.  67.  2. 
'  lb.    See  Amold^s  note  here  and  that  on  Thnc.  iv.  93.    The  deeper 

array  of  the  Syracusana  was  because  of  the  inezperienoe  and  bad  discipline 
of  their  heavy-armed. 

*  I  suppose  one  may  accept  "^{pavros  6  IvpaKovaiw  twwapxos  from  the 
story  in  Polyainos  referred  to  in  the  last  page. 


snwa  or  xiois, 

'Ru  kuB  of  tlteir  tiiirtj  talents  may  f»r  a  vrliile  li»T«a 
qaaicbied  their  z«al  in  the  nose  ol  tbeir  detiTenrs. 

A  speech  from  the  gen«fal  was  a  matter  of  coll^s«^^ 
before  a  battle.  We  shoold  ha\'e  bwn  ivvll  {ilt^aeal  to ' 
know  what  was  said,  or  even  what  TfauejiiidfSi  lookerl  on 
as  Hkely  to  be  said,  by  a  StTscasaQ  geueral  otlior  than 
Hermokrates.  We  shoitld  huve  liked  to  hear  a  word  from 
the  hero  Lainachos,  serioosly  reported  and  not  in  i^arioature. 
Bat  it  is  >iikia9  alone  to  whom  we  are  allowed  to  listen, 
and  farther  to  hear  from  him  what  the  general  on  the 
other  Bide  mnst  be  saying ',  The  inferenoe,  to  be  sure, 
was  obvious.  The  invaders  could  not  but  know  what  must 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  defenders  of  their  own  soil.  To 
Kikias,  au  invader  against  his  will,  it  would  suggest  itself 
j-etmore  acutely  tlian  to  other  men.  But  granting  his  un- 
willing position,  all  that  we  hear  oE  Nikiaa  is  thoroughly 
charai'terifitic  of  his  anxious  care,  when  he  did  act,  to  do 
his  duty  thoroughly,  to  leave  nothing  imdoue,  nothing  un- 
said. Ue  is  described  as  going  round  the  several  divisions  11 
of  the  army,  exhorting  each  as  might  be  specially  fitting, 
besides  his  general  speech  to  all*.  In  that  harangue  ho 
reasonably  enough  foretells  victory  for  such  an  army  as 
theirs,  picked  raen  from  Athens,  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  the 
islands  ',  over  the  general  hasty  levy  of  Syracuse*.  The 
man  of  Old  Greece  eaunot  forbear  his  sneer  at  the  men  of 
the  colonial  land,  the  Sikeliots  lifted  up  with  pride,  who 
womed  the  enemy  whom,  in  their  lack  of  discipline,  thoy 


'  Thuc  vL  G8.  3  ;  ToCirairrlor  inro/u/u^rmo'  ifiai  4  ol  noAifUoi  aipiaiy  airoh 
4  oZf  &n  wapmtfXfvoifTai. 

'  lb.  67.  3  ;  noTd  T(  lint  JnirapiJir  Ixaara  ml  (iiiiviai,  TOiitt  waptM- 
AivlTs.    Cf.  DD  a  greater  occuion.  Tii.  60.  5,  61).  2. 

'  lb.  68. 1 ;  'Aftyuai  leoi  Horrii^i  nel  'ASyjvtuoi  Koi  rTjVttrrSimt  tparm.  He 
kad  to  be  FpccUUy  dvil  to  the  Arg«Uiu  md  Mskiiliii^Aiii  now  AlklbiadA* 
mta  goni.. 

'  Ilk  ;   s^  iirSfoa  mfSqfttf  T<  inueoiUravt  kdI  oi*  iwaf^imaut,  Siarip 
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CHAP.  vm.  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  ^.  At  such  words  Lama- 
chos  must  have  said  in  his  heart  that^  had  his  counsel  been 
followed,  Syracusans  would  never  have  learned  to  despise 
Athenians.  Nikias  goes  on  to  say^  in  the  spirit  of  some  of 
his  speeches  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  that  they  must  re- 
member that,  while  the  Syracusans,  as  their  generals  were 
sure  to  be  telling  them,  were  fighting  for  their  country, 
they  were  fighting  &r  away  from  theirs  '.  They  had  no 
country  in  Sicily  but  what  they  could  win  for  themselves  ^ ; 
defeated,  they  would  have  no  hope  of  escape ;  the  horsemen 
would  hinder  them  \ 

rhe  Utile.  Nikias  lived  to  know  the  full  truth  of  his  own  words ;  yet 
they  sound  somewhat  strange  as  long  as  the  Athenians  had 
places  of  shelter  at  Katane  and  Naxos,  and  had  ships  in 
abundance  to  take  them  thither.  The  immediate  business 
of  the  invaders  of  Sicily  was  to  overcome  the  confused  host 
of  its  defenders  which  stood  opposite  to  them.  The  fight 
b^an  with  the  skirmishiug  of  the  darters,  slingers,  and 
bowmen,  skirmishing  which  led  to  small  defeats  and  ad- 
vantages on  both  sides  alike  ^.  But  heavy-armed,  above 
all,  heavy-armed  under  the  command  of  Nikias,  could  not 
join  battle  without  every  becoming  ceremony,  military  and 
religious.  The  prophets  ofEered  the  usual  sacrifices;  the 
trumpet  sounded  to  fight ;  and  the  spearmen  of  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Mantineia,  pressed  on  to  their  work  ®.      The 

'  Thnc.  yi.  68.  2  ;  leai  trpoairi  JUxtXi^rras,  ol  (nr€p(f>pwov(Tt  fiir  ^fuu,  Iwofu- 
vovffi  5i  ot,  9id  t6  rifv  iwiorrifiriv  rijs  rSX/irjs  faaw  ix^ir.   See  note  2,  p.  1 70. 

*  lb.  3. ;  ol  fi^y  ydp  on  rrtpt  rrarpihos  tarai  6  dydn^, 

'  lb. ;  vapaffT^TW  b4  rivi  koI  r6d€,  iroXiJ  t€  dv6  Ttjs  ^ficripas  aMav  ttvai 
Kol  vpbs  y^  oviffu^  <lHXiq,  Ijmiva  /x^  ainrol  fiax^ft^yoi  icr^etffBf,  Cf.  Brasidas 
in  iv.  126.  2.  It  is  instructive  in  every  age  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the 
votaries  of  "  empire." 

*  lb.  ;  ly^  bi  6ti  olic  Iv  varpllk,  l(  ^s  Kparttv  Hu  4  m4  ^^^  dwox»p^iy' 
ol  ydp  Imrrjs  voXXol  IwiKtlaovTcu.  Nikias  was  ever  saying,  like  Dionjsoe 
(Frogs,  553),  Ivviai  6pw. 

^  lb.  69.  2  ;  rpovcis,  otas  ({«^s  tf/iK<^,  iW^Xojv  ivoiow, 

*  lb.  ;  /A&VT€ts  T€  G<payia  vpov<p€pov  rd  vofuiSfxtya,  Kai  croKwiyicrai  ^iVoSor 
knarrpwov  rdis  bitXiraxt,    So  at  sea,  iSsch.  Pers.  395. 


THE    FIRST   BATTLE. 

STracusans  were  simply  amazed  when  they  felt  the  men  ct 
whom  they  had  so  despised,  whom  they  had  thought  would 
never  have  dared  to  attack  them,  actually  coming  against 
them  to  the  push  of  shield  and  spear.     But  they  had  their 
country  to  deffud,  and  they  put  themselves  in  such  order 
as  they  could.     They  took  up  their  weapons  and  marched 
on  to  meet  the  strangers  who  were  encamped  on  their  own 
soil  ^.      Presently  another  cause  of  fear  and  wonder  fell  Ti 
upon  them.     Thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rain  came  di 
on.     To  those  who  had  any  experience  of   warfare   this 
seemed  no  more  than  waa  to  be  looked  for  at  the  time  of 
year.     But  to  the  moss  of  the  Syracusana,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  for  the  first  time,  the  strife  of  the  elements 
seemed  something  strange  and   threatening.      All  were 
Btruck  with  fear  and  amazement  that  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  expected  to  overcome  went  on  fighting  against 
them  ^.     The  first  honours  of  the  day  fell  to  the  Argeians,  D 
the  division  of  the  Athenian  army  nearest  to  the  shore,  ou 
who  drove  the  Syracusaii  left  before  them.     The  Athenians 
did  the  like  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  Sy- 
racusan  heavy-armed  gave  way  and  fled.     But  they  had 
protectors  in  the  force  in  which  Sicily  was  strong.     The  ^ 
islanders  had  not  overcome  the  Syracusan  horsemen ;  they 
were  still  in  order  and  ready  for  action;  the  Athenians 
therefore   could  pursue  the  flyers  only  for  a  very  short 
space ;  if  any  risked  themselves  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  the    horsemen  were    upon   them  ^,     The  Athenians 
therefore  soon  came  back  in  a  body  from  their  short  pur- 


'  Tbne. 


'ft  Si  lifOtiJTWTai  woXv  /itl^oj  iirwkijfiy  /iif  viitatiiinnti  -rapi- 


HoWoi   JITCI  ml  dlJlTfflJTOl  flpTftur, 
I   rival    irp«A(ii«orTai  Hmtr,  iti- 
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CHAP.  vm.  suit,  and  set  up  their  trophy.  The  Syracusans,  defeated 
but  not  routed^  came  together  in  the  Helorine  road,  and 
put  themselves  in  marching  order  ^.  A  garrison  was  left 
in  the  Olympieion — ^they  knew  so  little  of  Nikias  as  to  fear 
a  plundering  of  the  holy  treasures^.  The  rest  of  the 
defeated  army  marched  back  to  Syracuse. 
Nildas  We  have  already  seen  that,  where  the  devout  Nikias 

■poilhig  commanded^  no  damage  was  done  to  the  holy  place  of 
^f^  Zeus.  But  there  were  those  in  his  army  who,  as  they 
had  before  blamed  his  scruples,  were  now  eager  for  such 
sacnl^ous  spoil.  It  needed  all  his  authority  to  keep 
them  back  from  their  purposed  His  own  first  thought 
was  to  do  all  that  religion  bade  him  for  the  men  who  had 
fallen  on  his  side,  fifty  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
Burial  of  The  bodies  were  gathered  together;  funeral  piles  were 
raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  army  bivouacked 
around  the  fires  ^.  In  the  morning  came  the  usual  mes- 
sage from  the  defeated  side,  asking  for  their  own  dead. 
The  bodies,  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  were  given 
back  to  them.    Their  spoils  of  course  remained  the  prize  of 

^  Thuc.  vi.  70.  4 ;  iBpotadhrrts  Is  r^v  *T\Mpa^p  i9^  koI  in  Ik  rw  wap6¥- 
Toir  ^wTo^dfuww.  01  the  mention  of  the  Helorine  road  in  c.  66.  3,  and 
Appendix  XL 

*  lb. ;  It  rt  rb  'OXvfarittov  tfuas  c^w  tsbrSv  vapiwt/a/far  ^vAcun^,  8c«- 
(Torrcf  ft^  ol  'Atfi^Mubc  rtHv  yprnjArwif  A  ^v  ain6$t  Kiy^awrt,  Thncydides  adds 
emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  cluster,  ol  9^  'A^mum  wp^  rd 
Up6v  oitK  ^\$oy, 

'  This  oomes  from  Platarch  (Nik.  16);  rod  8*  *0\vfiwttiov  wKrjatoy  6irros 
Sfpfjuf<ra»  ol  *Mfpmoi  teaTokafinVt  itoXXwr  6vro»  hv  ain^  xpvffS/v  Kok  dpyvpSm 
dvaBfjfi&TCjr,  d  .5i  Viicias  lir(ri;Scf  dMafiaXk6/uyot  bcripriv  lud  9€ptu9€ 
ippovpdky  tlatXBov<rav  vapd  tSjv  "Xvpcucovctcav,  ijyov/uyoSf  i^  ret  xp^f""^^ 
BiapvdaoHriv  ol  arpartSnaif  rh  filv  icoty6v  oinc  ixf>fkfj$^ata9aif  r^r  8*  alriaof 
avrbs  l^ctv  rov  Aatfi^fuiTos.  There  is  nothing  here  that  contradicts  Thucy- 
dides.  Plutarch,  with  Philistos  before  him,  perfectly  miderstood  the  state 
of  the  case,  which  Dioddros  and  Pauganias  (see  Appendix  XI)  did  not.  The 
only  question  is  whether  Philistos  was  as  good  an  authority  for  what  went 
on  in  the  Athenian  camp  as  he  undoubtedly  was  for  what  went  on  within 
the  walls  of  Syracuse. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  71.  I  ;  (vyKOfjdarayrfi  rovs  kavra/v  vficpovi  kcli  M  wvpAv 
(wtO^VTt*  fjhkiaavro  aurov. 


nx  xraxxiASs  go  back  to  EATJkxt.  m 

&e  Tidon,  wUle  die  Inhmb  of  die  dm  AtlMiiiui$  wm^  <«av^  vnv 
iiro^gkt  togcdfeer  from  die  lNiniiii|r«  Tke  iMst  $t«^|^  t)ie 
main  act  of  die  div  after  die  batde^  uiasts  one  wxhiM 
diink,  baTe  amaaei  bodi  friends  and  Smsl  Xikias  had 
encamped  on  Syracosui  gnnuid;  he  bad  mel  die  $ym« 
cnsans  in  aims  and  had  got  die  belter  of  them.  But  he 
had  no  tfaooght  <tf  pushing  on  his  success;  be  had  no 
thooght  even  of  lemaining  in  his  camp  to  watdi  the  ef6[^ 
of  his  sQooess  on  the  d^eated  side*  On  the  Terr  day  of  the  tv  AtW^ 
bonal,  the  Athaaian  force,  with  the  bones  oC  their  slain  bll^tT^^ 
comrades  and  the  spoils  of  the  Syiacusans,  weie  put  on  ^^^i^i^ 
boaid  die  ships,  and  all  sailed  back  to  Katanj  \  We  are 
not  toM  what  were  the  feelings  o£  Lamachos ;  but  the 
reasons  which  led  Nikias  to  such  a  step  are  set  forth 
at  some  lengUi.  It  was  winter,  no  time  for  oanying  on  R«iMi«m» 
war.  And  by  the  Oreat  Harbour  of  Syracuse  war  could  ^^ 
not  be  carried  on  with  the  force  which  he  now  commanded. 
Unless  they  were  to  be  altogether  trampled  down  by  the 
Syxacusan  horse  \  a  body  of  cavalry  must  be  obtained  horn 
Athens  and  from  the  Sicilian  allies  of  Athens.  Money 
too,  notwithstanding  the  sale  of  the  Hykkarian  captivoSi 
must  be  had  from  both  those  quarters.  Further  attempts 
must  be  made  to  gain  allies,  who  would  bo  more  likely 
to  join  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  after  their  late  buccom. 
Stores  of  com  and  of  all  things  needful  must  bo  got  to- 
gether, ready  for  the  real  attack  on  Syracuse  which  was  to 
be  made  in  the  spring.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were 
to  be  given  full  time  for  preparation  against  that  attack 
when  it  should  come.  The  Athenian  fleet  and  army  was 
to  go  on  falling  away  from  its  freshness  and  vigour.  All 
Sicily  was  to  get  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  the  great  armada  sailing  to  and  fro,  its  energies  frittered 

*  Thoc.  vL  71.  I ;  r&v  9k  a<p€r4fwy  ret  dcrra  (wiXt^ay  » ,  ,  itai  tA  rfiv 
iroXtftiaiy  a/tvXa  lx^^<'  dir^irAct;(rav  If  Kardvrjv, 
'  lb.  2  ;  ^ws  fiij  wavrdwaaiy  UmoKparSnrroi, 
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obap,  vul  away  on  email  iiiid  mostly  unsuccessful  enterprises,  and, 
when  it  did  strike  something  like  a  vigorous  blow,  not 
daring  to  follow  it  up. 
Gmjd  hojie  "When  Athenian  victory  and  Syracusan  defeat  led  to  no 
further  results  tlian  this,  it  is  tn  no  way  wonderful  that 
such  a  defeat  was  lookt-d   on   in   Syracuse  almost  ae  a 

P  victory.     A  dark  cloud  had  gathered  over  the  city,  bat 

the  cloud  had  rolled  away  of  itself.     Any  tendency  to  be 
disheartened  was  swept  away  by  the  wise  words  of  Her- 
mokrateB  Jn  the  assembly  which  followed  the  funeral  rites 
CouMol      o£  the  Syracusan  dead.     His  countrymen,  he  told  them, 
Imte^        were  in  no  way  lacking  in  spirit;  what  had  caused  their 
defeat  was  lack  of  discipline  and  military  practice '.    Their 
H  failure  was  really  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 

^H  pect«d  under  the  circumstances.     The  woi-ds  in  which  this 

^V  position  is  laid  down  by  Hermokrates  are  most  remark- 

^H  able.     They  show  how  everything  goes  by  comparison ; 

^H  the  Syracusan  counsellor  speaks  of  Athenians  as  an  Athe- 

^H  nian  counsellor  might  have  spoken  of  Spartans.     Syra- 

^M  cusans   and  Athenians  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms ;   it 

^H  was  a  struggle  between  new  levies  and  skilled  soldiers — 

^H  warttnUhs  our  own  forefathers  would  have  called  them — of 

^H  greater  esperience  than  any  others  among  all  Greeks  ^.     It 

^H  is  somewhat  singular  that,  among  his  topics  of  encourage- 

^H  '  Hermokrat^B  U  brought  in  (71.  i)  b;  Thuojdides  a  third  time  (cf.  it. 

^H  58  T    i^.  3^)  with  •ome  •olemtiity  m  di^p  tol  Jt  rikXa   (iftaii'  oiStrit 

^H  Xiiiraiuyos,  tal  xard  rir  iii\ttiar  ifnriipiq  ti  Uarit  fl*6iiBiiK  coi  ivifif 

^H  jvi^i^i.     His  geneial  positioii  is,  r^f  ivaiiirfv  airSit  oix  fiaB^oeiu  n))-  i' 

^^m  '  WigtmiSa»  we  call  oiirseWes  in  the  t^-og  i>(  Bmnuiburb.     So  there 

^^M  were  plenty  af  imiti*  of  other  tbiogi.     The  panJtet  might  perhaps  hare 

^^1  Bated  Booie  (1UpiitiD){  over  the  word  X"P''''^X''V-     Aajhow  HermokratSa 

^^M  could  not  have  meant  to  Bay  that  the  AtheniaTU  "  arc  the  flrst  •oldieia  in 

^H  Hellas  "  (ef.  Bo.  i).     In  tbe  iiBta/iils  itrrlSair  Sjracasana  could  not  stand 

^^m  a^nainat  AlbeniaiiB;    but  neither  could  Athenians  stand  against  Thobau 

^^1  (Thuo.  iv.  96.  c,).     But  be   might   truly  pay,  lu   he  did  aay,  that  the 

^^M  Athenians  were  wpSrroi  tSit  'EXXiJi'it*  Ifiirupl^,     No  other  people  in  Greeos 

^^1  had  the  same  ezperienca  and  onderaMndJog  of  wai  in  all  its  alufet.       ^^ 
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meet,  he  does  not  meotion  that  in  one  branch,  tliat  of 
cavalry,  they  were  themselves  the  icartmii/ii,  while  t.ln.-ir 
invaders  did  not  even  attempt  to  rival  them.  They  had 
no  lack  of  courage,  he  said;  what  they  wanted  was 
good  order ;  when  they  had  got  that,  they  would  have  a 
good  hope  of  overcoming  their  enemies.  And  one  chief 
means  of  bringing  about  good  order  would  be  to  lessen  the 
number  of  their  generals,  of  whom  they  h:id  as  many  as 
fifteen.  They  should  choose  a  smaller  number  with  full 
powers ;  they  should  bind  themselves  to  them  by  oatli  to 
allow  them  to  act  at  their  own  discretion '.  It  would  thus 
be  possible  to  keep  things  secret  which  should  be  kept 
secret,  and  to  carry  on  their  preparations  in  a  more  orderly 
way  without  being  -  swayed  by  momentary  clamours  ^. 
They  ought  to  spend  the  winter  in  constant  military  prac- 
tice nnder  a  few  skilful  commanders ^  Above  all,  they 
should  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  discipline  of 
their  hoavy-armiKl.  To  those  citizens  who  could  not  afford 
to  find  the  needful  array  it  should  be  given  at  the  cost  of 
the  commonwealth^.  If  all  this  was  done  during  the 
coming  months,  they  would  have  every  hope  of  overcoming 
the  next  Athenian  attack. 

At  such  a  moment  the  wise  adviser  was  listened  to.  A 
decree  was  pa^ed  that  at  the  next  election  the  nnmber  of 
generals  should  be  cut  down  to  three.  And  it  was  perhaps 
understood  that,  when  that  election  came,  Hcrmukratcs  him- 
self should  be  first  among  the  three,  perhaps  further  that 


The  Q  um- 
ber of 

generkli 


'  Thoo.  vi.  71.  3,4;  lUfa  B)  ^\a^  mi  1 

ri  wkijSo,  I 

■at  OTpuTTiySir  ko!  t^k 

J-pii]  c?« 

il-  jAp  ■(»-.«»'«.«■  ul 

ntanrtol)  ■  ■  ■  TOi!>   n   HTpaT^fais  tai    i> 

,iTO»    ^ 

alrrotpiropas   xm'^ 

MaSai.  «aJ  ii^a,  aAroTi  rd  Spnor  j^  a-V  '< 

i.u.  Si.^.. 

V  iwj,  iy  iwiaT«yr^.. 

■  lb. ;  cd  ritUa  sard  *ia,wr  W  ditpo^ 

iTiiTTa'I   n 

ipaaKiuaaBijnu.     Doei 

Wt  Anpo^BiaToit  mran  acting  without  liBti 

.„i„.-  to  0. 

wry  suggeation  which 

might  be  mule  to  terve  u  n  rpi-faait  f 

»  lb.  3  ;  V  »*  **!?•'  "'  <"^'in°i  t'™" 

rai  i/Awi-po 

'  lb.;  or.  T.  Sw\a  p),  (OTU-  ixwopti^rrt: 

r.     Su  nilb   the  AtbeniaiiB,  nee 

»lBM.p.  131, 
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3HAP.  Tiu.  he  should  be  the  adviser  of  the  generals  till  his  torn  came  ^. 
During  the  winter  diligent  care  was  given  to  the  work 
of  preparation.  This  brings  us  to  another  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  Sjracusan  city.  The  Athenian  invasion, 
like  the  earlier  siege  of  Syracuse  by  its  own  citizens  *,  led 

]ortlficftr    to  a  further  extension  of  the  fortified  circuit.    In  the  course 

lOQ  of  . 

'emenitte.  of  this  winter  the  Syracusans  fortified  the  Temenites^  and 
took  it  within  the  wall '.  The  Temenites  was  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Apoll6n,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  detailed 
outpost^  like  Achradina  before  Gelon^^  and  which  now^  like 
Achradina,  was  taken  within  the  general  line  of  defence. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  exact  bounds  of  the  new 
quarter.  It  clearly  took  in  the  ground  just  above  the 
theatre ;  but  its  extent  to  the  north  and  south  is  uncertain. 
We  may  be  sure  that  its  western  wall  did  not  continue 
the  western  wall  of  Tycha^  but  that  a  g^p  was  left  between 
the  two  new  quarters  ^.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  kept  to 
the  natural  line  just  above  the  theatre^  or  whether  it  went 
some  way  down  the  hill-side,  taking  in  the  theatre^  and 
meeting  the  wall  of  lower  Achradina  at  some  point  further 
to  the  south®.  Nor  were  the  more  distant  outposts  of 
Syracuse  neglected.  To  the  south  of  the  hill  Polichna 
was  strengthened;  so  to  the  north  was  Megara^  once  an 
independent  city,  now  only  a  garrison  of  Syracuse  '.     The 

^  Thuc.  vi.  73 ;  ol  'S.vpaxocioi  avTOv  dxavcayrts  i^4*^aayT6  re  waarra  a« 
IkcXcvc  Kcd  UTparrjyhv  ahrov  rt  tXXovro  rbv  'EpfxoKp&TTp^  Koi  *Hpaiek^h/iF  r^ 
Avaifid^^ov  Koi  JuKav^y  rbv  *E^rjK4(TT0Vj  tovtovs  rpcfr.  The  most  obTiont 
uieaning  would  be  that  the  fifteen  generals  wei*e  deposed,  and  the  three 
elected  at  once.  But  it  must  be  as  is  said  in  the  text ;  for  in  a  96.  3  Her- 
mokratds  and  his  colleagues  appear  several  months  later  as  having -only  jwt 
entered  on  office  ;  dftri  vap*iKfjip6r(s  rfjv  ipx^y. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  •  See  Appendix  XEL 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  142.  '  See  Appendix  XII. 

•  See  Appendix  XII. 

^  Thuc.  vi.  75.  I  ;  koI  rd  Miyapa  ippovpiov  ttai  Iv  rf»  'OAvftvicifr  dkXe. 
Megara  is  assumed  as  an  old-standing  ippovfuov,  see  above,  p.  145,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  499.  A  ippovpiov  in  the  Olympieion  was  something  new,  dating 
only  from  the  battle  with  the  Athenians. 
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Syraeusans  looked  also  to  their  coast,  epecially,  we  may  o 
believe,  to  the  shore  of  the  Groat  Harbour,  and  defended 
by  palisades  all  points  where  the  enemy  was  likely  to  make 
a  landing''.  For  all  these  works  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
had  given  their  enemies  time  and  opportunity.  The  city 
which  they  had  come  to  attack  was  daily  growing  stronger 
and  stronger,  harder  and  harder  to  take,  ever  since  the  wise 
counsel  of  Lamachos  had  heen  thrown  away. 


Besides  these  defensive  works  in  the  Syracusan  territory, 
the  winter  season  did  not  hinder  some  forms  of  military 
action,  and  it  was  before  all  things  rich  in  diplomacy. 
The  Athenians  began  with  one  of  those  expeditions  in 
which  a  military  and  a  diplomatic  character  was  combined,  j 
Its  object  was  Messana.  Thither  the  Athenian  licet  sailed  j 
from  Katane,  in  the  belief  that,  when  they  appeared  before 
its  walls,  the  city  would  be  betrayed  to  them  by  a  party 
in  their  interest*.  This  enterprise  must  have  been  planned 
before  the  short  campaign  before  Syracuse,  even  before  the 
voyage  to  western  Sicily.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
schemes  of  Alkibiades.  But  before  he  left  Sicily,  he  had  T 
taken  care  that  no  scheme  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
against  which  he  had  turned  traitor  should  be  carried  out, 
if  he  could  hinder  it.  His  last  act  before  leaving  Sicily 
was  to  give  warning  to  the  Syracusan  party  in  Messana  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen  ',  They  laid  their  schemes  at 
once.  The  story  is  more  darkly  told  than  usual ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  when  they  sailed  from 
Katane,  knew  nothing  of  this  piece  of  treason  on  the  part 


'  Thac  V 


s  ulda;  A  fiiv  itpieatrii  oi*  lylvvro. 


'  lb.  74- 1 :  dn  vpoiofhiaoiiiyyiy. 
wordi  certainly  hud  to  tTUislBte, 

■  lb. ;  iiijoiti  TsTi  Tiw  'XMpoKoa'iBiii  ifiKaa  rets  h  Tp  Mtaa^vji.  (vrtiSin  ri 
fiiAAov.  So  Plut.  Alk.  21  i  MtfiStipt  T^r  'paia,  a  Isu  gnvB  tniuiei  ihtm 
roisartpas  SiafSilpfii'. 

K  a 
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yiii.  of  tlieir  former  colleague.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
friends  of  Syracuse,  the  oew  allies  of  Alkibiadea,  contrived, 
by  some  form  of  secret  murder,  to  get  rid  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  before  plotted.  Messana  was  professedly 
neutral ;  but  there  must  still  have  been  a  Btnjng  Athenian 
party  there ;  for,  when  the  news  came  that  the  Athenians 
were  coming,  the  partisans  of  Syracuse  had  to  take  to 
arms  to  hinder  their  reception'.  Nikias  and  Lamachos, 
seemingly  knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  appeared  before 
Messana.  They  waited  thirteen  days ;  then,  as  nothing 
favourable  to  them  happened,  and  as  provisions  failed  and 
the  weather  grew  stormy,  they  sailed  away,  not  to  Katane, 
hut  to  the  nearer  station  of  Naios  *.  There  they  encamped, 
most  likely  between  the  Nasian  peninsula  and  the  hill  of 
Tauros.  There  they  defended  their  camp  with  a  palisade, 
leaving  their  former  camp  at  Katane  empty,  but  not  dis- 
mantled. News  reached  Syracuse  that  the  Athenians  were 
The  Syr»-  spending  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Nasos.  They  accordingly 
bom  the  marched  with  their  full  force  to  Katane ;  they  liarried  the 
land;  they  burned  the  Athenian  camp  and  its  tents,  and 
then  marched  home  again  ^.  This  time  they  did  not  fmd 
the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Harbour;  nor  does  any  blow 
seem  to  have  been  struck  by  Athenian  or  Katanaian  to 


The  Athi 


'  Tliia  lUQBt  be  the  meaniDg;  of  tbe  »tliPr  durk  words  in  Tliuc,  vi  74.  1 1 
vl  Aj  tdLfc  r«  Sfipai  SiipOfipay  irp6Ttpoy,  ita.\  T6rt  arfurjii^cirrES  ml  if 
SrAoii  orm  inspiri^vy  fi^  SixfSoi  robs  'AS^rcuouc  ot  raOra  ffovkiiuroi. 
lirt  mutit  mean  when  thp  Atheniuu  were  Doming; ;  Trp/^ripai  mast  mean 
aome  former  lime,  and  the  StJiptt  c&n  be  onl;  tlie  former  allies  nf  Alki- 


tiiodes.     And  aa  frirce  wan  needed  when  tlie  Atljei 
wuiild  seem  that  their  murder  m 

*  lb.  a  ;  u/i  ^x^i^^qt'TO  iToJ  rd  ivnijhtia  niitt  t7j(iflf  troi  vpovx^ptt  ou9iv, 
Awit-MiTtt  It  Niifw,  K.r.\.  Plutarch  (Nik.  16).  who  tells  the  rtofy  of 
Alkibindes' action  in  his  Life  <19),  teemt  to  turn  ttie  dajs«pt^Dt  at  KaUnt 
and  before  McBtana  into  days  iipeiit  before  Syraoiue  after  the  battle  ;  iKl-jwr 
^litpSit  SiaiiyaiilrBiv  aZSn  Anxaiptiatv  lU  Italof.  Diodflro*.  on  the  other 
hand  (xiii.  6',  leaves  out  Naioa  altogether,  and  makes  tho  roeaaage  at  the 
«ad  of  0.  74  of  'Diacj'dide*  go  from  Katanfi. 

'  Th11c.Ti.75.  3;  tA.s  Tir  ' ABijymiunrinifi!  •iaiT^i7TpaT6TitSorln9pt)(nBnn. 
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hinder  the  Sjracnsan  enterprise.      Everything-  tended  to  uhu 
raise  the  hopes  of  Syracuse  higher  and  liigher. 

Bat  the  distingTiishing  feature  of  this  winter  was  the  Win 
number  of  embassies  and  messages  which  were  going  to  and  l'*r*^1j 
fro,  between  difEerent  parts  of   Sicilj  and  between  Sicily 
and  Old  Greece.     First  of  all,  a  trireme  was  sent  to  Athens 
from  the  Athenian  camp  at  Nasoa,  with  a  message  from 
the  generals.     When  the  spring  begaji,  they  were  going  to 
attack  Syracuse;   but  they  wanted  money  and  horsemen. 
They  asked  for  money  and  horsemen  to  he  ready  when  the  Niki»«»st«* 
time  should  come'.     A  lengthened  comment  is  needless*;  "a<lbm^- 
only  one  would  like  to  know  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  '"^  '* 
hero  Lam  aches. 

The  Syra^'UsaiiB  also  had  their  message  to  send  to  the  I 

old   country,   not  indeed,   like  the  Athenian  generals,  to 
tlieir  own  fellow-citizens,  but  to  their  metropolis  and  to 
tlie  head  city  of  their  i-ace.     We  see  the  hand  of  Hermo-  Sytacumii 
krat^  perhaps  not  yet  general,  hut  assuredly  adviser  of  ^",rf,  ^^ 
the   generals  ^,   in   the   embassy   which   now   went   from  ^"""^  , 
Syracuse  to  Corinth  and  Sparta.     The  language  in  which 
its  object  is  described  is  remarkable.      Alliance  between 
Syracuse  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  seems  taken 
tor  granted ;   a  state  of  war  between  that  confederacy  and 
Athens  seems  more  distinctly  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Sparta  and  Corinth  are  asked  to  give  some  practical  proof 
of   their  alliance  with  Syracuse  by  sending  her  help  in 
her  need.     They  are  asked  to  make  war  more  openly  and 
vigorously  against  Athens,  and  to  assign  the  wrong  done 
to  S3Tacuse  as   the   ground  for  this   increased   energy  *, 

'  Thuo.  vi,  7^.  2  ;  Tpif^pij  dir/OTf.Aoi'  li  rdi  'Ae^Hii  Jil  ti  xM/«"^  '"^ 
Imiia^  froft  A^  t^  ^pi  vapa-firvrrtu- 

'  U  niky  be  found  in  Grute,  viL  504. 

'  The  embucf  U  reoorded  hj  Thncydides  (vi,  73)  in  the  BBme  bresth 
wUli  the  vote  to  leiaea  llie  naiitber  ofgenerklt, 

f-  Tkuc.    vi,    73  [    on.1   Ivfipaxia    n    oirofi    iropo^irijrai    mJ    rif    »yd«     . 


82  THE   WARS   OF  STBAGUSS  AND  ATHENS. 

■AP.  Tm.  Whether  Athens  and  Sparta  were  at  that  moment  at  war 
[^•^^  it  might  puzzle  an  international  lawyer  to  decide.  They 
Lthens  had  met  in  arms  more  than  once ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
^*"^^  their  fifty  years'  alliance  had  not  be«a  formally  dissolved  *. 
The  Spartans  are  described  as  of  themselves  inclined  to 
an  attack  on  Athens ' ;  and  now  Syracuse  sent  a  message 
to  ask  them  to  carry  that  purpose  into  action.  Let  them 
invade  Attica ;  the  Athenian  force  would  either  be  with- 
drawn from  Sicily^  or  at  any  rate  no  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  thither^.  We  know  not  whether  the  Syracn- 
sans  had  any  thought  of  the  powerful  advocacy  which 
their  embassy  was  to  find  at  Sparta  from  a  quarter  neither 
1m  of  Sicilian  nor  Peloponnesian.  But,  without  any  hdp  from 
outside^  their  plea  was  one  to  which  they  might  reasonably 
expect  their  friends  in  Old  Greece  to  hearken.  If  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  not  formally  at  war^  there  were  some  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta  with  whom  Athens  could  not  be  said 
to  be  at  peace  ^.  Even  without  any  application  from  Sicily, 
war  in  Oreece  itself  might  break  out  at  any  moment; 
and  any  Peloponnesian  power  that  sought  a  quarrel  with 
Athens  could  hope  for  no  better  occasion  than  an  appeij 
from  a  Dorian  city  in  Sicily  against  an  Ionian  invader.  For 
Corinth  to  take  up  the  cause  of  her  injured  colony  was  no 
more  than  her  duty  as  a  metropolis.  To  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  her  allies  the  prayer  of  Syracuse  supplied  an  honour- 
able pretext  for  a  step  which  in  every  way  suited  her 
policy. 

While  messages  were  going  to  and  fro  along  the  shcHres 

'AOrp^aiovt  w6ktfW¥  fi($at6rfpop  vttBwn  woiM$ai  jk  tov  wpwpaymk  inrlp  a^fir 
Tovs  Acutiioifwiyiovs. 

*  Thac.  V.  48.    Cf.  vi.  105.  i,  a. 
'  lb.  vi.  93. 1 ;  ol  AaK€9aifx6yioif  Ikaroovfityoi  lad  avroi  vp^rtpov  arpartbtiy 

ivl  rds  *M^vas. 

'  Il>*  73 ;  fi^a  4  ^'^  ^^  S<«cAias  6ma'y6rfwiaf  aJbrcHi  4  wpi^  rh  kv  SurcA/f 
ffrpdnvfta  fjcffov  dr^cA/ay  dWtpf  Imvi/ivwaw. 

*  As  with  Um  BoiotiftDB.    See  aboTe,  p.  86. 


SMBISSIES   IV)   EAUAEIXJL 


of  tfa«  Ionian  aea,  bosy  efforts  were  making  on  boUi  sides  n«r.  ti». 
Ut  iaereftse  tbe  number  of  their  allits  in  Sicily.     Kanukrin*,  INwUn* 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  rvfused  the  alliance  of  Athens  ',  rta*. 
aod  had  actually  sent  help  to  S^-raciue  '.     But  the  Kam^ 
rinaian  coutingent  had  been  small,  and  it  liad  be«u  sent 
with  no  hearty  good  will  tx>  tbe  Sjiacusui  cause  *.     Tbe 
ancient  traditions  of  Kamarina  would  certainly  bo  those  of 
comity  to  Syracuse,  and  Kamarina  and  Syracuse  seem,  like 
most  states  that  man-h  on  one  another,  to  have  had  border 
differences  of  more  modern  date  *.     The  few  horsemen  and 
bowmen  whom  Kamarina  had  sent  to  the  help  of  Syruciifie 
had  been  sent  mainly  out  of  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  their 
powerful  neighbours  in  case  SjTacuse  should  get  the  better 
of  Athens  by  her  own  resources  ".     The  feeling  of  the  men 
of  Kamarina  was  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  Athens.     Uut 
it  was  modified  by  the  vague  dread  which  the  vasluesa  of 
the  Athenian  armament  had  Ejiread  everywhere;  they  feared 
lest  victorious  Athens  should  bring  all  Sicily  into  bondage*. 
Things  being  in  this  case,  the  Athenian  generals  ruuilved  aiLmImi 
to  make  another  attempt  to  win  Kamarina  to  their  side.  *,"ii?''|I^ 
The  answer  which  they  had  received  to  their  earlier  at- ^•"'•"  i'" 
tempt  had  been  that  Kamarina  would  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Gela;    they  would  receive  one  Athenian 
ehip  and  no  more '.     The  Athenian  demand  now  was  that 
Kamarina  should  fall  back  on  an  earlier  relation,  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Laches,  she  had  been  oi-tuatly 

'  Smetbore.  p.  :5J, 

•  See  kbovt,  p.  164. 

•  Tbnc  Ti.  75-  j;  fffor  lif  fnrrw  aAroTi  [lapajtavioit]  ■!  Kmiuftralai 
^  MftBi^tH  o^ai  tap  itl  ri*  npimpi  iii^xv  »"*<fiii  i  iwitrl.a',  U  t»  tJ  Anirdr 
^  aiicln  BaiiMrTOi  ititnir, 

'  lb.  ^.  ■  1  Tail  JnfOtoaioti  iil  na-ri  ru  SfUpsr  tiA^pm, 
'  Of.;  Miiini  oix  fiaear  ToJi  SuptunwioBi  IxfU  iVroi,  fif  '"'  ■I*""  "fii* 
Toirt  iKiyom  Itriat  Imiufttv. 
ffqn'o"  *^«  f"'.  **■*>•  *of  ^ar  •[  r^r  ZxiAuu  ^urTs 
In  73.  3  we  heu  of  (  ipori^  ^lAis. 


M  THE  WARS   or  STSACUSE   AND  ATHENS. 

HAP.  Tm.  in  alliance  with  Athens  ^.    The  S  jracnsans^  hearing  of  tiie 
Athenian  design^  were  eager  to  hinder  the  desertion  of 
Kamarina.     They  knew  how  Inkewarm  her  zeal  was  on  the 
side  of  Syracuse.    And  now  that  a  Kimiarinaian  contingent 
had  actoally  been  a  sharer  in  Syracusan  defeat,  they  the 
more  feared  lest  she  should  altogether  go  over  to  the  side 
which  had  been  so  far  successful^      To  hind^  such  a 
change^  the  foremost  man  in  Syracuse  was  sent  with  un- 
named coDeagues  to  Kamarina  to  try  to  persuade  her  citi* 
zens  to  abide  in  the  Syracusan  alliance.  HamokratAi  headed 
the  Sjnacusan  embassy;    the  interests  of   Athens  were 
entrusted  to  envoys  whose  leader  was  named  £uph&noB« 
Both  were^  according  to  custom^  heard  in  the  Kamarinaian 
assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city  which  once  stood 
where  there  are  now  only  mournful  sand-heaps  '.     We  have 
a  full  report^  possibly  of  their  actual  arguments,  at  all 
events  of  the  aiguments  which  the  most  disc^ning  of 
contemporaries  deemed  to  be  in  place  in  the  mouth  of  each« 
peeeh  of        The  speech  of  Hermokrat&s  at  Kamarina  should  be  com- 
i^^^^     pared  with  his  earlier  speeches  at  Gela  and  at  Syracuse. 
unMrina.  j^  }g  j^g  speech  at  Gela  over  again^  so  far  as  might  be 
when  alliance  with  powers  in  Old  Greece  was  an  essen- 
he  rela-    tial  part  of  his  policy.     He  preaches  the  old  doctrine  of 
^^        Sikeliot  union  against  any  power  out  of  the  island  whidi 
Meohet.     geeks  to  meddle  in  Sicilian  affairs.     The  Syracusan  em- 
bassy had  not^  he  said,  come  to  Kamarina  out  of  their 
own  fear  of  the  Athenian  power  or  to  keep  the  men  of 
Kamarina  from  being  stnick  with  dread  at  it.     He  and 
his  colleagues  had  rather  come  to  answer  beforehand  the 

*  Thuc.  vi.  75.  3;  wv$ay6fA*voi  [ol  Svpeur6<noc]  ro^  'A^afovt  If  t^ 
Kaftapiyay  «ard  t^p  Ivl  A&xiJTOi  yfyofUrtiP  (v/xftaxiop  vpc<r/3«i^<r0at. 

*  lb. ;  dfWpTti  rols  'AOrp^aiovs  h  rg  fn^xV  *^  wp6(aKraSf  wpocxjSipoaaip 
avToTs. 

'  The  assembly  is  described  as  ^vXkoyos  »  eolloquium,  parlamemtum ; 
that  is,  it  would  seem,  a  special  assembly  for  the  purpose.  See  above, 
p.  130,  note  a. 


DEBATE    AT   KAMARINA. 

ar^ments  with  which  the  Athenians  were  likely  to  be- 
gai\ti  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  The  Athenians  made 
ctulaiii  proEeesions  aa  to  tlie  motive  of  their  coming  to 
Sicily,  but  no  one  ponld  believe  that  those  professione  were 
trne '.  They  gave  out  that  they  came  to  restore  the  Leon- 
tines  to  their  homc«j  in  truth  they  came  to  drive  the 
Syracuffiaus  and  all  the  SikclJots  out  of  theirs^.  What 
their  boaeted  zeal  for  their  Ionian  kinsmen  in  Sicily  was 
worth  miffht  be  eecn  by  the  way  in  which  they  treated 
Ionian  kinsmen  nearer  home.  They  talked  of  caring  for 
the  Leontines  on  account  of  their  Chalkldian  descent; 
meanwhile  they  held  in  bondage  the  original  Chalkidians 
of  Euboia,  whose  city  was  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Chal- 
kidians of  Sicily^.  But  their  enslaving  of  ChaJkidians  in 
Euboia  and  their  proposed  zeal  for  Chalkidians  in  Sicily 
both  sprang  from  the  same  source.  Both  came  from  Athe- 
nian longing  for  dominion^.  Placed  at  the  head  of  a 
confi-deracy  of  loniane  and  others  who  were  allied  against 
the  Medc,  they  had,  by  one  pretence  or  another,  brought 
all  into  subjection.  The  real  result  of  the  Median  war 
had  been  that  Athens  bad  fought,  not  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Greeks,  but  to  make  the  Greeks  slaves  to  herself  instead 
of  to  the  Great  King*.  The  other  Greeks  had  simply 
exchanged  the  Mede  for  a  master  of  greater  un<lcrstand- 
ing,  but  of  miderstanding  used  only  for  mischief  ". 

'  Tbuc  vi.  76,  a ;   fctmnr  it  r^r  Xuntdav  vpo^oti  fiif  p   wufBimiVi, 

'  lb. ;  irai  fiui  S^ttuu^iy  oi/  Ato^Tivovi  SovKifitiiot  MaTomltrai,  ikX'  4m^ 
/laXXvr  JfDUR^nii.  ^/tas,  ipeciaUy  uniu'dcring  tlie  oonatruoliuD  of  the  lut 
•eatenoe,  maet  Uke  id  more  tbaii  SjTutiiee.  *  11>.  76.  1, 

'  lb.  3:  Tp  !J  airp  lit;  iHtiyi  11  (uxor  "oi  ra  Jl'ftiJ*  fvr  KnpatTlu. 

■  lb.  4 ;  oi  npi  T^i  JA<v0tpa[  dfa,  ourf  airai  rwv  'Bwimiv  o09'  ol 
'KUlTHt  'fit  JauTWi-.  Ty  M^tf  iyriariiaar,  nifi  H  ol  ^ir  nfietv  iMi  /iij 
Icif*^  HaToBouKiiatta.  This  pusage  illtiEitrstel  tbs  ditHcnlty  !□  tbe  use  of 
DMOiBn  itbich  wu  HpulcGti  of  Id  vul.  ii.  p.  1 7Q.  'EUtjv(!  bvre,  strictly  oon- 
nraed,  ihuti  oul  ibe  A  tlieniiiiis. 

ol  f  Jfi  SicriniTOV  iUTa6oXi,  «£■  Hvururipou  nuofvFiTwrJfOV 
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bat  with  Syiaciifle.  The  mMi  of  any  other  dty  wlio  foiq[lit  ouv.  tin. 
against  Athens  on  Syncnsan  soil  was  in  trath  fighting  for 
his  own  citj  with  Syiacosan  hdp  \  It  was  ^ain  to  say  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  any  othw  cities  that  Symcose  should 
b^  not  destroyed^  but  so  far  weakened  as  no  longer  to 
be  dangerous  to  her  neighbours  K  That  was  not  the  way 
in  which  human  affairs  could  be  managed ;  none  of  them 
eould  undertake  that  Syracuse  should  lose  just  as  much 
strength  as  suited  him,  and  no  more^  They  must  not  be 
led  astray  by  words.  They  might  seem  to  be  asked  to 
strive  on  behalf  of  the  power  of  Syracuse ;  they  were  really 
called  on  to  strive  for  their  own  freedom.  Kamarina  above 
ally  the  city  nearest  to  Syracuse,  the  one  whose  turn  would 
come  next  \  should  be  ready  to  do  for  Syracuse  all  ^at  she 
would  have  had  Syracuse  do  for  her,  if  Kamarina  had 
chanced  to  be  the  first  city  to  be  attacked. 

HennokratSs  then  turns  to  another  point.    If  the  men  Cms  of 
of  Kamarina  talked  about  duties  arising  out  of  their  alli«  ^^ 
«nce  with  Athens — the  alliance  concluded  with  Lachfis  ^  isj  ^t^^*"** 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  assumed  to  be  still  in  force— let 
them  remember  that  they  did  not  make  their  treaty  in 
order  to  attack  their  own  friends  or  to  support  Athens  in 
attacks  upon  others.     The  treaty  was  simply  one  which 
bound  Athens  and  Kamarina  to  mutual  help  in  case  either 
was  attacked  by  an  enemy  *.    The  Rbegines  themselves— 

*  Thuo.  ▼!  77. 3. 

'  lb.  78.  3 ;  if  Tiff  .  .  .  Tclff  Ivpaifoiattt  /rcMw^w  fdw  Imi  ^mfpmn00Af»m 

0o^X3f€iw  IXviCcf. 

'  lb. ;  06  yAp  olop  r<  i/ta  rijf  rf  Imfv/itat  Moi  r^f  T^Xif9  r^  «Mr  tfudm 
TOfda^  y«m4<r0at. 

*  Ih.  4 ;  /aiXiffra  cfxdf  VfA,  i  Ea^uipamM,  6fi6pmr9  Irrar  Mil  rA  Mri^ 


*  lb.  79.  I ;  Xryiorr«ff  £»fifiax^  <''*'  ^V*^  *f^  'A0ifmUm*    8m  ah9f€, 
p.  184,  Boie  I. 

*  Ibu  7^  I ;  frTc  [fv^i^x^l  •^  W  TWf  flknf  l—it#s##i, W&r  H  i^^ 
fr  Tu  if'  Ir/iof  Sf.  ul  r«ff  7c  'a#qra£«f  ^o^icir,  Srar  faT  iU«r,  mI  |4  s^rst 


THB  WAB8  OF  ST&ACUSE  AND  ATHENS. 

\  Tin.  among  the  oldest  allies^  he  might  have  added^  of  Athens 

^     in  the  West — Chalkidians  as  they  were,  had  declined  to 

;<&«•,    help  Athens  in  the  restoration  of  the  Chalkidians  of  Leon* 

tinoi.    To  them  the  call  to  help  in  such  a  work  mnst  have 

had  a  fair  show ;  but  they  had  seen  through  the  deception  ^. 

All  the  more  strange  then  would  it  be  if  they^  the  men  of 

Kamarina,  should  be  led  away  by  any  winning  pretext  to 

join  with  their  natural  enemies  in  making  war  against  their 

natural  kinsfolk  ^/    Justice  was  not  on  the  Athenian  side^ 

nor  was  their  power  really  to  be  feared^  if  only  all  who 

were  threatened  would  hold  together.    It  was  to  be  dreaded 

only  in  case  of  those  dissensions  among  the  Sikeliots  which 

it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  about '. 

Kvcn  against  Syracuse,  a  single  enemy,  they  had  indeed 

been  successful  in  a  battle ;  bnt^  after  the  battle,  they  had 

gone  away  in  haste  ^.     He  adds  that  help  will  assuredly 

come  from  Peloponn^sos,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  are 

far  better  in  war  than  the  Athenians  ^.     Let  them  not  talk 

of  neutrality,  of  treating  both  sides  as  allies  *.     Let  them 

stand  forth  to  help  the  side  whose  cause  was  at  once  the 

righteous  cause  and  their  own  cause.     Let  them  not  by 

standing  aloof  betray  their  Dorian  kinsmen  into  the  hands 

of  their  Ionian  enemies  ^. 

&ffir«/>  p\iv  ro^n  wiKas  dZitcSMriy,  He  hM  the  phrase  rbv  ahr^  ^X'^P^^  «<^ 
^Kov  vofjd(n¥  (where  wokifuos  could  hardly  be  used)  in  his  mind.  StiU 
^X^p6t  marks  that  systematic  enslavers  of  other  cities  were  something 
more  than  woX^^moi.    Bee  above,  p.  98.    He  gets  stronger  directly. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  79.  a  ;  lituvoi  fikv  t6  fyyoy  rov  koAou  ^ttadffuiTot  6«o«rcuoKrcf 
4x6ywt  aw^povovei, 

*  lb. ;  Tohs  fily  ^i^ci  toXc^ov;  fio{f\*(r$€  w<f>€\(i¥,  rovf  5^  in  fiaXXor  ^6<r«i 

'  lb. ;  V  QVfp  oCroi  awMovai,  rdyavria  Stcurrw/icv. 

*  lb. ;  ptAxv  wtpiyfy6fM¥0i,  cir/m^ay  A  iJ^oi/Xorro,  AvifkOw  82  8id  rdxem. 

*  lb.  80.  I  ;  AXkoJS  T€  Koi  <l»«i  Ut\owowri<jov  vaptffoiUvrjs  if<f>€kias,  ot  tm 
icpHaoovt  flffi  r6  wapdmv  rd  noKifua.    See  above,  p.  176. 

*  lb. ;  rd  iirfitripoii  8i>,  «J  ical  dfuporifrnv  ovrai  ^vfXfJtdxoWf  fiotfOwt, 

''  lb.  3 ;  kwifiovkfv6fAt$a  iikv  inrd  *Ufym¥  dcJ  woXc/iW,  wpo^^fU$a  9i  I96 


pwAeUMMJaJaf  n»wnkiitf«.  Tfcr  ny  li 
■  ofncc  «BB  ancir  lb««v  IB  to  win  tke  good 
wS  o(  I^K  uunp  hM  kawen  wb  mc  mA  Kkdj  to 
ri§e  to  tbebd^t  sf  UsgoKnl  ng^nat.  An  awm  to  S|Mk  rf 
liim  was  ■■flr  bf  t^  AthgWM  qwwy  Eifhi'inM,  m  bbb 
of  whan  «c  <ki  B«t  htmr  cJwbImm-  Hk  ipaBt^  it  one  «f 
the  KMBt  nuflcaUe  in  dM  «%flJe  eoOKtioD  of  TlMMTdideiL 
Ito  line  at  upnnt  so  enctlif  falk  io  vith  Uiat  put  into 
tV>  »^nl^^^■  of  otfaer  AUwniaa  ontas  that  we  nur  be  son 
♦turf:,  whether  it  be  elnrmctcnstic  of  the  inao  or  not,  it  is 
at  least  ebaiaetebstie  ctf  tke  pet^de.  Never  was  tbe  doc-  Doctoiac 
trine  of  inteveet,  and  of  notbing  Inrt  nttcrest — the  doctriae  ^^ 
of  doitiiiu<^  (tf  what  it  has  latdr  become  the  &shion  to  i^"- 
aH  ''  empire" — tbe  doetrine  of  "  expanston  "  in  the  form 
of  "  empire  " — more  clearly,  more  Doblushingly,  set  forth. 
It  limply  comes  to  this.  Athens  seeks  dominion,  eoi'h 
dominion  as  she  is  capable  of.  Her  conduct  is  ever  that 
which  iit  best  suited  to  win  and  to  keep  such  dominion. 
She  will  bring  one  kinsman  into  bondage,  she  will  support 
the  independence  of  another,  if  her  interests  are  likely  to  be 
Mtpported  by  snt-h  seemingly  inconsistent  doings.  The  Sy- 
rscusan  orator  had  said  that  lonians  were  always  enemies 
to  Dorians.  This  the  Athenian  orator  does  not  deny. 
But  all  BOL'h  feelings  spring  out  of  interest  and  are  modi-  ^j^  ^y 
fied  by  interest.  In  Old  Greece  lonians  were  enemies  to  '""tmI, 
Dorians,  bei'anee  their  Dorian  neighbours  were  stronger 
than  they,  because  they  had  to  look  out  carefully  lest 
they  should  be  subdued  by  them ',  Aft#r  the  Median 
war,  being  strong  at  sea,  they  had  cast  off  all  depend- 
ence on  the  Lacedemonians.  For  Laoediemnniana  had  no 
more  right  to  command  Athenians  than  Athenians  had 
Mnunand  Lacedtemonians,  except  so  far  as  might  gave 
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lAP.  TDi.  them  rights  They,  the  Athenians,  were  now  leaders 
of  those  Grteeks  who  had  f  onnerly  been  under  the  King ; 
they  had  strength  to  defend  them  against  him,  which 
the  Peloponnesians  had  not,  and,  if  they  had  turned 
their  kinsmen  and  allies  into  subjects,  Ihey  had  good 
reasons  for  so  doing  *.  Athens  owed  them  no  thanks ; 
islanders  and  lonians  had  come  with  the  Mede  when  he 
sought  to  enslave  her'.  Athens  ruled,  and  had  a  right 
to  rule,  because  she  had  the  greatest  naval  power,  and  be* 
cause  she  had  used  it  most  zealously  against  the  common 
enemy*. 

He  then  turned  to  more  immediate  questions.  The  inter- 
ference of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  not  uncalled  for ;  it  was 
demanded  by  her  own  interests.  If  Kamarina  could  not 
of  herself  hold  up  against  Syracuse,  it  was  the  interest  of 
Athens  to  give  her  help,  as  thereby  Syracuse  would  be 
hindered  from  sending  help  to  the  Peloponnesian  enemies 
of  Athens  ^  There  was  no  inconsistency  when  Athens 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Chalkidians  in  Sicily  and 
kept  their  metropolis  in  Euboia  as  one  of  her  subjects.  To 
maintain  the  dominion  of  Athens  in  the  seas  and  islands 
of  Old  Greece,  it  was  needful  that  the  Euboian  Chalkis 

^  Thuc.  vi.  83.  a  ;  oitH^p  wpoa^Kctf  imXX&v  n  licuvcw  ^fur  4  icai  ^/tas  hictiyots 
kvtrdffffuv,  wk^  koB'  5<foy  iv  rf  wxp6yTi  fUi(oy  ftrxyov. 

'  lb. ;  oM  dJiltcwt  KaTcuTTp€}f/dfji€Pot  roin  re  ^lojyas  leai  ytfai^jras  ott  £^77^* 
WHS  4paaly  Sirras  ^fuis  ^vp€uc6(Tioi  8c8ovXctf(r0ai. 

'  lb.  3 ;  ^\$oy  T^p  hvl  riiv  nfirp6vo\iP^  l<p*  iitiaSy  fitrd,  rod  M^9ov.  He 
goes  on  to  contrast  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  Athenians;  ical  ovk 
irSkfATjaay  dvoffrAyrtM  ret  oUtia  <pBupai,  &antp  ^fius  l/rXiV<$rrc$  rify  w6Xiy, 
SovXcfav  5i  a;Oroi  re  ifiohkovro  Koi  ^fuv  r6  a^6  iw^vtyKHV.  Cf.  the  appeal 
to  the  lonians  which  Themistoklds  cuts  on  the  rocks,  in  Herod,  viii.  a  a, 
and  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  LeotychidSs  in  iz.  98.  Bat  it 
was  convenient  to  forget  that  the  lonians  of  Asia  had  once  revolted  without 
getting  much  help  from  Europe. 

*  lb.  83.  I  ;  &v$*  S/y  d^iol  tc  ovTf s  &fia  &pxofAfyj  tn  tc  yavriKhy  w\tTar6y 
re  Ka\  iTpo$vfj^ay  dvpotpaaiffroy  vap€(rx^/*t9a  h  roi^s'EAAi^vas. 

'  lb.  84.  I ;  81a  rd,  fo)  d(T$fV€Ti  vfias  ovras,  &vrix^ty  HvpaKoaiois,  ^fftroy  &v, 
Toincjy  v(fja//6yTaiy  riyd  bvyafuv  Il€\ovoyyrjfriots^  i)m«"^  fi\awTolfi($a. 


ATHENIAN   1)0CT1!TNE   OF  INTEREST. 


ebonld  he  unarmed  and  tributary.  Bat  in  Sicily,  where 
Athens  sought  no  dominion  but  only  allianceB,  it  wm  her 
interest  that  Leontinoi  and  any  other  Sicilian  enemy  of 
Syracuse  should  be  independent  and  powaful '.  A  city 
holding  dominion  was,  so  saye  the  Athenian  orator,  like  a 
taun  holding  a  tyranny.  With  Buch  a  man  or  Kuch  a  city 
nothing  is  unreasonable  that  ia  expedient,  and  thoae  only 
are  kinsfolk  who  can  be  trusted'.  Enemies  and  friends 
are  such  according  to  circumstances,  Here  in  Sicily  Athens 
had  no  temptation  to  weaken  her  friends,  but  rather  to 
•trengthem  them  that  thoy  might  help  her  to  weaken  her 
enemiea.  Even  at  home  she  treated  her  allies  in  different 
mye,  as  bost  suited  her  policy.  The  mass  of  them  were 
tributary;  but  Chios  and  Mfthymna  simply  supplied  ships, 
and  were  in  other  matters  independent.  And  she  had  other 
allies  who  helped  her  freely  of  their  own  will,  islanders 
some  of  them  and  open  to  attack,  but  whose  perfect 
independence  it  was  the  policy  of  Athens  to  respect,  because 
they  lay  in  such  a  position  towards  Peloponncsos  as  to 
hinder  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  to  support 
the  Peloponnesian  cause.  Korkyra  of  course  is  the  island 
mainly  in  the  speaker's  thoughts,  but  Kephallcnia  and  Za- 
kynthos  were  there  also  ^.     On  the  perfect  independence 

'  Thuo  vi.  84.  3,  3  ;  Siiwip  nal  Toi>f  Amvrlfe^n  liKefov  ■aroivffni',  fi.il 
iin)ilioiil  &avlp  Toti  (vf^tnU  alrniv  TcHn  iv  Eifioiif,  AM.'  an  SwaTanaTmis 
.  .  .  tai  i  XoAnSfiit,  At-  i\iivs  ^jiat  ^iiri  tmXoiaafilyaat  rain  IvBaSt  IXiv- 
tiptrir.fiifi^poi  ifiir  Jro/iiiiTiftuot  (*  i«i2  xrif"'"'  (^•'ov  ^//bw,  tA  S)  Miii, 

'  lb.  85,  I  ;  iytpi  tt  Tupirvy  t)  ti6Kii  ipxr)'  Ixoi"^  oit'"  ikoyor  E  ti 
(vfi^pcr,  oif  Bltiioy  o  n  ^ij  viirriv.  Here  tlie  jMiiiition  of  WmcH  m 
tjnnt,  iweitod  by  Klertn  in  TliiiP.  iii.  37.  i  {rvparrlSa  Ix'"  Til''  VxiiOi  '" 
utkan  tar  gruiMd.    So  in  tbe  Knigbu,  1 1 1 1 ; 

2  A^pf.  «iX^v  y  ix"t 
ipX^y,  o'<  wAym  &y- 
Sfiorroi  Miaai  a'  Sia- 
mp  A^iptt  rbpajf^oy. 
So  lie  ha*  lb«  niilder  litlss  ot  iii>vp\o^  and  fiodi^fti  in  T.^jo,  133,1. 

;  SKKovi  ti  «a!   wifv  l\iv6tpBit  iufipax'"'>^^i>  "ainp  rija-i^rai 


I 


dent  klliet 

of  Athenp. 
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[»AP.  ym.  of  the  continental  and  Peloponnesian  atlies  of  Athens,  Aigoa 
and  Mantineia,  it  was  hardly  needful  to  insist. 

The  Athenian  orator  ended  with  a  practical  appeal.  The 
Syracnsans  were  seeking  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily^  and, 
in  the  case  of  Athenian  defeat^  they  were  likely  to  win  it. 
teliiiioiiB  It  was  on  the  ground  of  the  likelihood  of  such  an  event, 
nd  Syra-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  danger  to  Athens  that  would  follow  on  it,  that 
^"^**^^  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily  had  been  first  asked  for  ^. 
Euuriiift.  It  was  not  just  to  suspect  Athens  merely  because  the 
force  that  she  sent  might  seem  greater  than  was  needful 
for  the  immediate  purposes  for  which  she  professed  to 
have  sent  it '.  They  should  rather  distrust  the  Syracusans. 
Their  real  objects  were  shown  in  their  treatment  of  Leonr 
tinoi.  And  they^  starting  from  a  great  city  in  the  island, 
could  carry  out  such  purposes.  Athens  had  no  such  pur- 
poses, because  dominion  in  Sicily,  a  land  so  far  away^ 
was  for  her  impossible.  She  could  help  her  friends 
against  her  enemies  and  theirs;  that  it  was  her  interest 
to  do ;  more  than  that  she  could  not  do^  and  without  the 
help  of  her  Sicilian  allies  she  could  do  nothing  ^.  He  was 
not  pleading  before  the  Kamarinaians  as  before  a  court 
entitled  to  judge  or  to  correct  the  conduct  of  Athens^. 
He  simply  called  on  them  to  consider  whether^  if  Athens 
was  the  ceaseless  meddler  and  busybody  which  men  called 
her  *,  her  tendency  that  way  was  always  mischievous.  Let 
them  think  whether  her  intermeddling  had  not  done  good 

6vTas  Kai  t^X^wrovs,  Zi6ti  Iv  x<v/>^<m(  iwiKoipoit  thl  wfpi  r^  ncXov^vn^cror. 
For  Kephalldniji  and  ZakynthoSi  and  tlieir  Bpedal  position  as  islands,  see 
vii.  57.  7. 

^  Tbuo.  vi.  86.  l  ;  t6  ydp  irpdrtpov  i^/ias  kmjydytcOt  ovic  dXXor  rtvA  wpo- 
a€tovT€s  <p60ov,  4  (^  v(pio}f/6fAt$a  ufta;  vvd  Svpcuroaioir  ytyiffBaiy  5ri  jcai  cUrro2 

KlV^iWtWTOfAiU, 

2  Cf.  above,  pp.  134,  135. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  86.  3  ;  ^fitis  fxiv  7c  ourc  ififxtivm  9vyarol  fi^  fit$*  vfuar, 
^  lb.  87.  3 ;  /cal  Ifitis  fir/O*  djs  HutaffTcd  y€y6fi€voi  rStv  ^fuy  woiovfUwaiv 
fiijS*  ws  OMtppoviarai. 

'  lb. ;  1}  ^fAtrifia  itoXv-npayiuxfinni, 


FALLACIES   IN  THE    SPEECH, 

to  many  of  the  Greeks,  and  whether  the  men  of  Karaarina  "s 
were  not  likely  to  he  among  tlie  numher.  Let  them  then 
not  refuee  the  offer  of  so  great  a  gain  as  Athens  promised 
them.  Let  them  join  Athens  against  Syracuse  as  equal 
allies.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Athens,  and  Athe- 
nian success  would  relieve  them  from  the  need  of  being 
always  on  their  guard  against  Syracuse. 

If  we  look  on  this  speech  aa  shameless  in  its  assertioii  Fi 
of  interest  as  the  only  guide  in  human  affairs,  it  is  none  ,p 
the  less  bold  and  ingenious.  But  a  Kamarinaian  speaker  ^ 
might  have  asked  back  again  what  security  Kamarina  and 
the  other  Sikeliot  cities  would  have  in  case  of  Athenian 
saecess  against  Syracuse.  As  long  as  Syracuse  was  power- 
ful, it  was  doubtless  the  interest  of  Athens  to  respect  the 
independence  of  her  Sikeliot  allies  ;  if  Syracuse  were  over- 
thrown, her  interest  in  that  matter  would  be  less  clear. 
The  Athenian  plea  that  Sicilian  dominion  on  the  part  of 
Athens  was  impossihle  was  one  which  it  was  hardly  safe 
for  Sikeliots  to  trust  to ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  on  such 
a  point  victory  over  Syracuse  might  open  new  lights  to 
Athens.  And  the  plea  of  danger  to  Athens  from  Syra- 
cnsan  help  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies  was  transparent 
on  the  face  of  it.  It  admitted  o£  a  good  diplomatic 
answer,  ntCmely  that  Athens  had  at  that  moment  no  Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies,  that  ehe  was  at  peace  with  Sparta  and 
even  in  alliance  with  her.  An  Athenian  might  have  re- 
joined that  the  alliance  was  nominal,  and  the  peace  likely 
to  be  broken  at  any  moment.  And  an  answer  might  have 
been  made  again  that,  if  the  peace  was  precarious,  it  had 
become  so  largely  through  the  tendency  to  universal 
meddling  on  the  part  of  Athens,  meddling  in  PeloponnCsos 
first  and  now  renewed  meddling  in  Sicily,  But  beyond 
all  this  was  the  simple  fact  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  no  Syraeusan  help  had  gone  to  the  enemies  of 
Athens,  and  that,  at  the  moment  which  Athens  chose  for 
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GBAP.  vin.  her  invasioD  of  Sicily^  sach  help  was  not  only  unlikelj,  but 

actuallj  impofisible. 
Diffieoltiet      We  are  not  admitted  to  hear  the  debates  whieh  mnst 

of  the 

Kamari-  have  followed  among  the  Kamarinaians  themselyes;  but 
i^*'^  we  have  a  short  and  elear  statement  of  the  feelings  which 
swayed  them  both  ways.  They  were  enemies  of  Syia- 
euse,  border  enemies;  the  Kamarinaian  state,  it  might 
have  been  added,  had  come  into  being  only  by  a  dismember- 
ment  of  Syracusan  territory  ^  Sytacusan  sooceas,  if  g»ned 
without  their  help^  would  most  likely  mean  their  own 
Thair  in-  destruction.  But  their  natural  inclination  towards  Athens, 
Athens.  <^  the  enemy  of  Syracuse,  was  tempered  by  the  fear  that 
victorious  Athens  might  be  as  dangerous  to  them  as  vie- 
torious  S3rracuse.  And  the  late  victory  of  Athens  brought 
this  danger  more  forcibly  before  them.  That  victory  had 
been  a  victory  over  Kamarina  as  well  as  over  Syracose. 
But  the  small  Kamarinaian  contingent  which  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  battle  had  been  sent  out  of  no  love  for  Syra- 
cuse, but  simply  to  g^ve  Kamarina  some  claim  upon  Sjrra- 
cuse,  in  case  of  final  Syracusan  success  ^.  They  determined 
therefore  to  continue  this  policy  and  to  give  some  slight 
help  to  Syracuse  ^.  But  for  the  present  they  voted  to  give 
the  like  answer  to  both  sides.     Athens  and  Syracuse,  so 


Their  the  formal  vote  ran^  were  both  allies  of  Kamarina.  As 
war  had  broken  out  between  them,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Kamarina,  as  the  sworn  friend  of  both,  to  give  no  help  to 
either  against  the  other  ^. 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  318*  '  See  above,  p.  183. 

*  Thac.  yi.  88.  2 ;  rd  Aoivdr  48^ci  a^ols  inrovftyup  /tlw  roTr  Xvptutotimt 
fuiXXoK  ipy^t  dn  hv  Mveayrcu  furpwrrara,  4v  Zl  r^  mip6mt  fira  fuf^  rtu 
'A$i]vaiott  IXaacov  hoicaxri  yufuu^  JvctS^  xai  imxpariffTtpoi  r$  /»I&XV  iyh^oi^ro, 
Xiy^  &iroieplyaa$<u  laa  dfuporipott.  In  the  catalogue  in  vii.  58.  i  the 
Kamarinaians  appear  as  allies  ofSyraccise,  with  the  comment  fyopa 
turret, 

*  lb. ;  AwncfHravTo,  lirciS^  TvyxAyti  Afuporipois  iiZfft  ^vmnkxim  a^Stt  «pdt 
dAX^Xour  in$Xc/io$  ^,  €vopKO¥  9okw  tJycu  ffffUffiv  iy  rf  wap6yrt  foflerifOiS 
d§i£r€tw. 


ATHENS  ASD  THE    8IKEL8. 


The  Syracueans  spent  the  remainder  oE  the  winter  in 
making  ready  for  the  expected  campaign  »f  the  spring. 
The  Athenians,  from  their  camp  at  Naxos,  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  deahngs  with  the  SikelE,  trying  to  win  over 
as  many  as  might  be  to  their  alliance.  The  Sikela  of  the 
inland  parte  of  Sicily,  who  had  always  kept  their  inde- 
pendence, were  mostly  favourable  to  Athens,  and  gave  her 
active  enpport '.  They  supplied  men  and  com,  and  some 
of  them  even  money.  But  even  among  the  independent 
Sikels  thii  course  was  not  universally  taken ;  and  of  those 
who  held  the  plain  conntry  nearer  the  sea,  who  lived  as 
Syraoasan  subjects  or  dependents,  few  ventured  to  revolt  \ 
On  those  who  refused  to  join  them  the  Athenians  made  war. 
Some  they  brought  over  by  force ;  their  attempts  on  others 
were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  garrisons  to 
their  help.  For  all  these  purposes  Katane  was  a  better 
centre  than  Nasos.  They  therefore  came  back  to  their  old 
qaart«Ts  tor  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  set  up  again  the 
camp  which  (he  Syracusans  had  burned^.  Thence  they 
Bent  round  to  all  their  Sikel  allies,  and  to  Segesta  also. 
They  a«ked  for  the  greatest  supply  of  horses  that  might 
be,  and  also  for  bricks,  iron,  and  all  things  that  were  need- 
ful for  a  sit^ie.  All  was  to  be  ready  by  the  spring ;  then 
the  war  was  really  to  begin  *. 


The  Athe- 


'  ThHC  vl.  88,  4; 


rSf  Si  Tl)y  fU(r6ya4ay  Ixifiy  auriroiioi  oZnai  nal  tpi' 
t  tielit.  irA^i-  4*1701,  luri  jwv  'ASiji'aW  ^ira^.  Tiie 
lI  and  otisrjiitii  i&  an  odd  word ;  but  one  is  amaEcd 
tt  Anmld's  note.  Surelj  he  bul  rend  the  itur;  of  Ducetius  and  a 
ttwiuuKl  other  things  wliiib  ehow  tliM  the  Sikelt  had  got  Tar  beyood 
th«  MBg*  when  "  theic  habitntiona  had  nothing  in  them  approMhing  to 

*  lb.;  ol  ii!v  npit  ri  kSi'd  fiiWor  rav  IiimXSiv,  bw^xoot  Srrts  ran 
SupOHoeln-  ci  ■wok^.oi  d^ior^Kirrav.  Tlija  lapt  word  so  nfiborall;  mean* 
molt  from  Symcase  that  one  ie  almoEt  leinpted  rattier  to  read  ou  hoAAoI, 
u  eome  do,  than  to  underatand  it,  with  the  Scholiast  and  Arnold.  "  stood 
■kof  from  Atiwni." 

■  lb.  5. 

*  Jt).  ti  i>»  'i/'u  Tfi  ^pi  i(6ii<yoi  Tov  woKtjioa. 
0   % 
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BAP.  vm.  Besides  this  action  within  the  island^  it  was  part  of  the 
Lthenkn  Athenian  policy  of  the  moment  to  seek  for  barharian  help 
S^!*"  in  other  and  more  powerful  quarters  than  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Sicily.  Embassies  were  sent  to  the  old  foes 
of  Syracuse  in  Africa  and  in  Europe,  to  Cartilage  and  to 
Etruria  K  Of  the  embassy  to  Carthage  we  hear  nothing 
beyond  the  &ct  of  its  being  sent ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
Punic  help  came  to  the  Athenian  camp.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  at  Carthage  ^,  in  the  present  state  of  Cartha* 
ginian  feeling  towards  Athens  ^,  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
should  come.  With  the  other  ancient  enemy  of  Syracuse 
the  Athenian  negotiations  had  better  luck.  Some  of  the 
Etruscan  cities  promised  help  to  Athens^,  and  we  shall 
see  that  some  amount  of  help,  small  but  effective,  actually 
came^ 


But  the  main  diplomatic  interest  of  the  time  gathers 

mbMsy  to  . 

'elopon-  round  quite  another  quarter  from  Sikels^  Carthaginians^  or 
^^  Etruscans.  The  Sjrracusan  embassy  despatched  to  Corinth 
and  Sparta  sailed  as  usual  along  the  coasts  of  Greek  Italy. 
They  called  on  the  Italiot  cities  not  to  sit  quiet  while 
Athens  was  engaged  in  schemes  of  aggression  which  would 
certainly  sooner  or  later  touch  them  as  well  as  the  Sike- 
liots^.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  answers  which  they 
received;  but  at  a  later  stage  we  find  some  Italiots  in 
the  catalogue  of  Athenian  allies^  and  none  among  those 
of  Syracuse*^.     But  if  the  Syracusan  embassy  gained  but 

^  Thuc.  vi.  88.  6 ;    iwiftxpcty  /tir   is   Kiipxrjli6ya   rpt^/ni   w€pl  ^cAiat,  d 
9{/vaivr6  ri  dHf>tk(t(r$ou,  imfof/ay  dk  xaJt  h  Tvptnjylav, 

*  See  above,  pp.  17,  84. 

'  See  above,  pp.  88,  112. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  88.  6  ;  iariv  &y  w6k€wv  iwarfytWofiiyw  tcai  airSfy  ^vfOtoktfUw, 
■  lb.  vii.  53.  a  ;  57.  II. 

*  lb.  vi.  88.  7;    ivtipSfyro   wtiOtiy  fifj  irtpiop^  rd  ytyy6fAtya  {nr6  Twr 
'A^raiW,  (U  Kol  kKtiyoii  dfiolus  iinfiov\€v6fA€ya, 

^  lb.  vii.  57.  II. 
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Kttle  on  the  road,  all  that  thej  <m>u1i1  wish  for  was  found  cvip.  ti 
in  the  ever  watchful  mother-city.     Corinth  gladly  received 
the  representatives  of  her  threatened  daughter,  and  listened 
with  a  ready  ear  to  her  call  for  help  at  the  hands  of  her 
parent.     The  Corinthian  assembly,  not  a  democratic  body  Cco^ntli 
like  that   of    SjTacuse,   but   still   a    real    assembly,  the  S^'" 
aseembly  of  all  who  enjoyed  full  political  rights  in  the 
Corinthian  state,  at  once  voted  to  help  Syracuse  with  all 

the  power  of  Corinth'.     They  voted  further  to  send  envoys  J 

of  their  own  to  Sparta  in  company  with  the  envoys    of  I 

Syracuse,  to  call  on  the  Lacedemonians  at  once  to  send  M 

help  to  Sicily  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertain  state  of  V 

things  at  home  by  making  open  war  upon  Athens  ^,  I 

When  the  joint  embassy  of  Corinth  and  SjTacuse  reached  I 

Sparta,  they  found  a  powerful  helper  on  whom  they  had  J 
not  reckoned.     The  Athenian  Alkibiades  was  there,  with  AlkihiadH 

some  comrades  in  exile,  ready  and  eager  to  do  all  that  *  '  *'*  I 

he  could  for  the  damage  of  his  own  city.     He  had  never  1 

gone  to  Athens  to  take  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  im-  I 

piety.     He  had  made  his  way  from  Thourioi  to  KyllonS  I 

in  the  land  of  Elis,  and  thence,  on  receiving  a  Spartan  I 

invitation  and  safe-conduct,  he  had  come  to  Sparta  itself  ^,  I 

At  Athens  meanwhile,  as  he  had  failed  to  appear  for  trial,  I 

he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence*.     In  this  way  I 

dead  to  his  own  country,  he  did  not  scruple  to  become  I 

her  active  enemy,  and  to  act  as  the  counsellor  of  Sparta,  I 
Corinth,  and  Syracuse  against  hor.     He  found  the  epAorot  Hln  mUccJ 

and  the  other  leading  men  of  Sparta  in  a  state  of  mind  Athene  I 

thoroughly  characteristic  of   Spartans.     They  were  very  I 

'  Thnc.  vi.  SS.  B  ;,ol  KaplHhoi  lUHt  i/t)i^aifurai  aimi  apairm  Sinrt  irdirp  I 

wpoBvfdt^  Afivrtir.  I 

*  lb.;  rS*  TI  a^ii  [in  Old  Greece]  wiXtfiov  atiftaTipov  totfiaSai  iipi%  I 

■ntx  'AOifyaiott  mi  U  Tif/  ^*t\tay  i,.pt\tav  rivd  ri^rtir.  I 

'  lb.  9 ;   airair   Toif   AociSai/tonW   iitTamit^inair,    imiamrSot   JAAvv.  I 

Stnuigen  were  not  uften  welooDieil  to  Spatta  so  eagerly.  M 

^^^A^kn  '■■Vi  ■*?■  Tbucjrdidea,  vi.  6i.  J.  ^fl 
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CHAP.  Tin.  willing  to  send  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  to  bid  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  come  to  no  terms  with  the  Athenians ;  they  were 
less  ready  to  send  them  the  active  help  which  was  need- 
ful towards  carrying  out  their  bidding*.  The  Ath^iian 
traitor  wished  to  see  some  weightier  blow  liian  this  dealt 
against  Athens^  and  he  spoke  his  mind  in  the  Spartan 
assembly.  He  could  not  claim  a  hearing  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  power  friendly  or  unfriendly;  he  could 
have  been  allowed  to  speak  only  by  special  permission 
granted  on  personal  grounds  '. 
Speech  of  Of  the  speech  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  month 
Ukibiadte.  ^£  ^njbiadSs  we  have  in  a  manner  heard  a  good  deal 
already.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  fullest  setting  forth 
of  the  vast  plans  of  Athenian  ambition  to  which  we  have 
illeged  already  listened.  AlkibiadSs  spoke  of  Athenian  designs 
ithenT  ^  ^^^  subduing,  not  only  Sicily  but  Carthage^  and  for  coming 
back  to  attack  Peloponnesos  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  West^.  In  all  this  we  have  no  need  to  believe 
that  he  was  telling  a  purely  fictitious  tale  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  moment.  But  he  was  assuredly  taking 
schemes  of  his  own,  schemes  which  had  taken  a  definite 
shape  in  his  own  mind  but  which  he  himself  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  set  forth  publicly  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, and  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  Athenian  people  in  general.  With  the  mass 
of  the  people  they  could  hardly  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  talk,  earnest  perhaps,  but  still  vague  and  informal  ^ 
But  on  Lacedsemonian  hearers  such  talk  was  likely  to 
have  its  effect;    the  wild  hopes  of  Alkibiades  would  be 

^  Thuo.  vi.  88.  lO ;  itayoovfUyajy  rwv  re  i<f>6pcay  /eat  rSm  kv  rikti  Srrwr 
irpia$fis  wifiwtty  h  ^vpaxoiaas  Kcakbovras  fsij  ^Vft0alv€iv  'ABip^oiots,  fioffi^ 

*  The  formula  in  which  he  is  introduced  is  emphatic ;  wap€\9iar  6  *AX«x- 
0t6.?h^s  ftapij^vvi  re  robi  luuctUuitoviovs  /eat  i^&pfjujct  kiyeaw  rotdSt, 

'  Thuc.  vi.  90.    See  Appendix  VII. 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 


ALKIBIAOfis   AT   SPARTA. 

taken  for  the  definite  purposes  of  Athens.     SyracusanB  oi 
too    and   Corinthians  would  welcome  it  as  well  fitted  to 
bring  the  Lacedemonians  to  the   eoncluaioii  which   they 
hoped  for. 

The  defence  which  Alkibiades  pleads  for  his  own  treason, 
his  picture  of  the  "  acknowledged  folly  "  of  democraoy ', 
touch  Athens  more  than  Sicily.     What  concerns  us  is  the  H 
advice  which  he  gave  as  to  the  carrj-ing  on  of  the  war  in 
Sicily  and  the  beginning  again  of  the  war  in  Old  Greece. 
In  the  latter  department  it  was  his  counsel  which  led  to  that  D 
Lacedaemonian  fortification  of  Dekeleia  which  had  so  great  ^ 
an  effect  on  the  second  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War*. 
In  Sicily  he  told  them,  speaking  with  the  authority  of 
Athenian  general  who  had  commanded  there,  that  the  Si-  h 
keliots  were  inexperienced   in  war,  but  that,  if  they  all 
bang  together,  they  might  get  the  better  of  the  Athenians. 
The  SyracusanR  alone,  defeated  in  battle  and  hemmed  in  by 
the  Athenian  fleet,  had  no  chance.    Let  Syracuse  be  taken, 
and  all  Sicily,  all  Greek  Italy  ^  would  fall  under  the  power 
of  Athens.     That  done,  they  would  presently  see  at  their 
own  doors  the  dangers  of  which  he  had  already  spoken  *. 
They  must  take  counsel,  not  only  for  Sicily,  but  for  Pclo- 
ponnesos.     Tliey  must  send,  and   that   speedily,  a   force 
strong  both  by  land  and  sea,  a  force  of  men  who  could  ply 
the  oar  on  the  voyage  and  who  would  be  ready  as  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  when  they  landed  in  Sicily '.     Above  all,  A 
they  must  send  a  Spartan  as  comniandcr ;  the  presence  of  to 


1 


vi.  S9.  4,  5  ;  In}  Sfi/uwparbir  yt  ml  lyiyyivKoiui'  ol  fp»guvT^t 
M)  sirilf  oMirlli  Av  X"^  Sail  Hat  Kmioptiaaifa'  iuAmpi  ifiokofouiti- 
■•f  I  dfo  fai  oiii*  i*  inurAr  yiyeiTa. 

»  lb.  9..  6.     So  Plut.  AJk.   J3;  t4  »i  rptror  ml  ,,tyiBToy,  )«t*.xW< 
AtniKtiar,  ov  fioAAor  eiSiv  SinpiiaaTO  wii  ol«a^i<piJ<i<  Tl)r  wituy. 

*  lb.  91.  31  il  aSrij  4  r/Aii  kifpB^tTcu,  Ix"*"  "^  4  'offa  Iiki^,  nal 
titvi  Hal  'ItoAIo. 

*  lb.;  vix  iv  di  i«ix)H,i  vii4y  iniwlam. 

*  lb.  4 1  oiTiHi  oliTtpiTiu  icafuaSfiTtt  nl  SwXiTtiemvai  tMt, 
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cBAP.  vm.  such  an  one  would  be  worth  more  than  that  of  an  army  ^« 
A  Spartan  leader  would  be  able  to  improve  the  discipline 
of  the  Syracusan  army  and  to  constrain  to  their  duty  those 
who  were  unwilling'.  By  such  a  course  their  friends  in 
Sicily  would  be  encouraged,  and  those  who  doubted  which 
side  to  take  would  be  more  inclined  to  come  over  to  them  \ 

Sffeetoof    And  besides  direct  support  in  Sicily,  the  immediate  re- 


Graeoa  on  i^^wal  of  the  war  in  Attica  would  have  a  most  important 
®**^y*  effect  on  the  war  in  Sicily.  When  the  Syracusans  saw 
that  the  LacedsBmonians  were  in  earnest,  they  would  hold 
out  more  manfully,  and  the  Athenians  would  be  less  able 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Sicily.  But  neither  work  must 
be  delayed  Let  them  strike  at  once  whUe  there  was  still 
time.  They  would  then  get  rid  of  the  Athenian  power, 
present  and  future;  they  would  live  safely  in  their  own 
land,  and  they  would  be  the  leaders  of  all  Greece,  not  by 
constraint^  but  by  the  consent  and  g^ood  will  of  its  people  K 

Effects  of        Such  counsel  as  this^  in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian^  was, 

of  aSeT^^  ^^  ^6  Athenian  point  of  view,  the  blackest  treason* 

biadte.        rpY^Q  Syracusans  and  their  Corinthian  allies  must  have 

listened   with    delight  beyond   words    to   so   effective   a 

This  em-     pleading  of  their  cause.     This  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  the 

J|^„   *    presence  of  Alkibiades   at   the  assembly  which  received 

point  of      it^  ^ag  in   truth   the  turning-point  of  the    whole   war. 

It  was  clearly  the  counsel  of  Alkibiades  which  determined 

Sparta  to  take  the  step  which  proved  the  deliverance  of 

Syracuse.     Events  still  to  be  recorded  show  that^  without 

help  from  Peloponnesos,  without  the  particular  form  of 

help  that  was  sent^  all  must  have  been  lost^  Syracuse  must 

^  Thoc.  vi.  91.  4;  b  r^s  mpaTids  in  xpfiffiitirrtpov  c7rcu  ro/Ai^w,  &^tpa 
XwafnidrTjr  dpxoyra. 

'  lb. ;  &t  Ay  Tovt  re  wapSms  f vrr^y  koI  ro^t  fti^  BiKcvras  wpoctawfMAo'p. 

'  lb. ;  Koi  U  i¥boia(ovT€s  &lt€i<rr€poy  mpoaiaai, 

*  lb.  9a.  4;   Tfjs  dvdai/t  'EAA^Sor,  kitovarfs,  koI  06  fil^  mit*  cirrotair  tk 
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have  yielded.  It  was  the  coming  of  a  eingle  Spartan  that 
saved  her,  and  he  barely  came  in  time  to  save  her.  For, 
though  the  Spartans  adopted  the  counsel  of  Alkibiadfis, 
they  paid  little  attention  to  his  advice  to  do  quickly  wliat 
they  did,  at  any  rate  as  regarded  Sicily.  It  ivaa  in  truth 
hie  adrice  about  Dekeleia  which  really  touched  them,  A 
renewal  of  the  war,  and  a  renewal  in  this  particular  shape, 
was  already  in  their  minds.  Hitherto  they  had  delayed  in 
the  Spartan  fashion ;  they  were  now  stirred  up  to  act  by 
the  words  of  the  man  whom  tliey  deemed  to  know  most 
about  the  matter^.  About  Sicily  they  were  less  hearty, 
at  any  rate  less  eager.  They  passed  a  vote  in  general 
terms  that  help  should  be  sent  to  Syracuse.  But  nothing 
was  done  at  once,  save  one  step,  really  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  choice  of  a  commander.  In  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Alkibiades,  a  Spartan  was  named  to  the 
post.  He  was  bidden  to  confer  with  the  Syracusans  and 
Corinthians,  and  to  concert  such  measures  as  might  be 
of  the  greatest  and  speediest  senice  towards  the  object 
in  hand^ 

The  choice  made  was  indeed  a  liappy  one.  The  man 
who  was  called  to  the  great  work  of  deliverance,  the  first 
of  a  long  line  of  deliverers  who  passed  from  Old  Greece  to 
her  western  colonies,  the  man  who  will  soon,  for  a  short 
time,  fill  the  foremost  place  in  our  story,  was  Gylippos,  son 
of  Kleandridas.  Of  his  father  we  have  already  heard  at 
Thourioi  *.  Later  accounts  speak  of  the  man  who  rescued 
Syracuse  as  not  being  of  the  true  Spartan  stock*.     But 


I 


Son  of 

KISBD, 


'  Thuc.  vi.  93.  I ;  VD^faoi'Tii  TrapA  tdu  ampieTaTa  iKiroj  imiKairai. 
'  lb.  3  :  MkivDi,  /iit'  l.itinn'  Mai  twv  KofifSlm  BevXtvii^iyov  Koiiir  owji 
Ire  Tair  wafirriui'  /joAiotq  xal  Tixtari  tis  il^i^Ja  (jfd  tbTs  Uii. 
'  S»e  above,  p.  13. 
*  ^lisii.  V.  H.  lii.  43  ;  KoAAK^TiBat  yt  /i-iiv  iial  Vi\irwo!  Hal  MaavSpai 

VvvAoii,  ofrr  irvyt£iiiniwov  Toii  viuis  ol  miTipti  avfayaifiuvtfitoui  iy  roTr  yc/t- 
loi),  quoting  the  twenty-fittli  book  of  Pbyl- 


at 


Gylip. 

1. 
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UF.  Tin.  this  version  seems  to  be  altogether  set  aside  by  the  way  in 
le  Mo-     which  Gylippos  is  first  brought  into  the  story  and  by  the 
position  which  had  been  held  by  his  &ther.     Alkibiadts 
had  specially  insisted  on  the  need  of  sending  a  Spartan  to 
command.    As  an  immediate  result  of  his  speech^  Oylippos 
was  appointed ;  in  the  absence  of  any  contemporary  hint 
to  the  contrary^  this  seems  enough  to  show  that  Gylippos 
uunieter   was  a  full  Spartan.     The  only  reason  for  doubting  his 
Spartan  birth  would  be  that  his  character  is  in  some  points 
not  Spartan.     He  is  quick^  enterprising^  full  of  resource^ 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  all  men  and  to  all  circumstances, 
in  a  way  that  S{)artan3  seldom  were.     Yet  for  a  Spartan 
to  show  such  qualities  was  not  wholly  without  precedent; 
Brasidas  had  been  all  that  Gylippos  was,  and  more.     Still 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  un-Spartan  side  of  Gylippos  may 
have  come  to  him  from  another  quarter.   The  rank  that  his 
fitther  Kleandridas  held  at  Sparta  is  shown  by  his  acting 
as  a  special  counsellor  of  the  young  King  Pleistoanax  in 
his  invasion  of  Attica.     It  was  in  that  character  that  he 
was  eonvicteil  of  taking  Athenian  bribes ;  he  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  escaped  to  Italy,  to  play  the  part  which  we 
have  seen  him  play  as  a  citizen  of  newly-founded  Thourioi. 
It  may  therefore  be  that  Gylippos  was  bom  in  Italy,  at 
Thourioi,  of  a  non-Spartan,  possibly  an  Athenian,  mother; 
and  we  may  if  wc  choose,  see  in  such  half -foreign  descent 
the  origin  of  the  tale  which  made  him  of  inferior  birth  in 
Sparta  itself.     It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  choice 
of  Gylippos  for  a  Western  command  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  reputation  which  his  father  held  in  those 
parts,  and  to  his  own  possible  knowledge  of  them^.   On  the 

archos  (see  C.  Mttller,  i.  347) ;  ainrrpo^  rwv  AairfSai^or/air  .  .  .  fW  8* 

LyMmdrofl,  he  adds,  was  one,  but  iroXinyf  y€w6fitvot  8c*  At^pa-pifiiaw.    The 
name  is  not  found  where  one  might  have  looked  for  it,  in  the  lilt  of 
the  discontented  classes  at  Sparta  in  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3.  6. 
*  Grote,  vii.  330. 


CIL1FP03. 

vQm  hand,  to  bestow  the  full  rigkts  of  %  Spartan  oo  thr  our.  v 
foreign-bom  son  of  a  coDdemDed  ctiminal  coaM  have  becii 
an  act  only  of  qiecial  broor,  and  Gylippos,  if  bora  at 
ThotiHoi,  would  hare  be«n  j-onng  as  a  holder  of  Spartan 
conunaod.  It  h  therefore  more  likely  that  Oyltppos  vna 
bom  before  his  father's  cond^anation,  and  that  he  kept 
his  plaoe  at  Sparta  as  having  had  no  share  in  his  father's 
guilt.  In  any  case  no  acts  of  his  are  recordul  till  he 
was  thus  picked  out  to  be  the  deliverer  of  SvTactise,  to 
Esve  her,  as  it  tamed  out,  at  the  ver^'  moment  when  dnngv'r 
gathered  thickest  around  her.  Pity  that  glory  such  as 
this  should  ever  have  been  sullied  by  later  shame.  But  in 
one  point  at  least  Gylippos  was  a  true  son  of  Kleandriilas. 
Few  Spartans,  few  Greeks  of  any  kind,  could  withstand 
the  temptation  of  a  bait  of  gold  thrown  in  their  way,  and 
Gylippos  was  not  among  those  few '. 

We  leave  the  Spartan  commander  and  his  Corinthian 
allies  debating  ae  to  the  best  means  for  the  support  nf  Syra- 
cuse agaiost  her  invadere.  Meanwhile  the  trireme  which  noneman 
Nikias  had  sent  home  to  ask  for  supplies  and  horseiiieu  ,„,,,{  „ 
to  act  ajrainst  her  had  reached  Atliens.  The  demands  of  ^ 
tlie  general  were  laid  before  the  assembly.  Tlio  pii)ple, 
sanguine  and  patient,  voted  bis  request,  seemingly  without 
a  word  of  reproof  or  complaint  for  the  delays  which  alone 
had  made  such  a  request  needful.  Horsemen  and  all  that 
waa  needed  were  to  be  sent  to  Sicily  in  time  for  a  spring 
campaign  ^. 

Reinforcements  were  thus  coming,  if  they  wore  as  yet 
hardly  on  the  way,  to  both  the  besiegers  and  the  defenders 

'  Pint,  Nik.  18. 

•  Thoo.  vi.  93.  4  ;  mi  ol  'AAji-aToi  iiovaami  J^ij^iimiTD  r^K  it  Tpo-p))* 
wi/iwia'  Tg  arpBTif  ml  to^  iwrlai,  Thuojdidii  mukoi  trn  comment,  tlrute 
of  cuuru  (vii.  304-309)  uukea  the  moat  of  the  uuu  igaiiut  N  ikiu  i  but  it 
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of  Syracuse.  But  before  aught  came  from  Athens^  long 
before  aught  came  from  Pelopomi^os^  as  soon  as  the 
b^^innmg  of  spring  allowed  of  any  military  operations'^ 
the  Athenians  had  opened  the  campaigning  season  of  tiie 
new  year.  But  it  opened  only  with  some  small  enterprises^ 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  strength  of  the  g^reat 
armament  was  frittered  away.  Some  of  them  help  rather 
to  raise  than  to  g^tify  our  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  island.  With  the  spring  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  set  forth  from  Katane,  not  to  attack  Syracuse, 
but  to  nibble  at  some  of  her  outposts  and  allies.  They 
first  sailed  to  Megara;  there  they  landed;  they  harried 
the  country,  and  attacked^  but  &iled  to  take^  a  Syracusan 
fort — something  smaller,  it  would  seem^  than  the  head  fort- 
ress at  Megara^.  Then  they  marched  northward^  harry- 
ing the  land  and  burning  the  com  as  far  as  the  river 
TSrias,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Syracusan  and 
Katanaian  territory.  There  a  skirmish  took  place  with  a 
small  Syracusan  force,  which  entitled  the  Athenians  to  set 
up  a  trophy*.  After  this  they  went  back  to  their  ships 
and  sailed  to  Katan^. 

There  is  more  interest  in  the  details  of  some  dealings 
with  the  Sikel  towns  which  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  the  Sikels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hostile 
to  Athens.     Such,  in  the  valley  of  the  Symaithos^  were 

'  Thuo.  vi.  94. 1  ;  &fjM  61  rf  j}p«  titOvs  dpxoft/vy.  This  seems  to  imply  an 
earlier  time  than  usuaL 

'  Thacydldes  had  already  twice  mentioned  Megara  as  a  <f>po6pio¥  of  Syra- 
cuse in  cc.  49, 75  (see  above,  pp.  145, 178).  He  now  (94.  i)  gives  the  fuller 
description  which  I  have  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  499 ;  impiwXtwraw  M 
Mtydpcaif  rwv  kv  rp  StircA/f ,  ods  k-wX  Tikojvos  rod  rvpAvyov,  &aw€p  kq}  wp6' 
T€p6v  fiot  €ipipm,  AyaffTi^aavTfs  'SvpateSaioi  avroi  ix^^^*  ^'^  tV^'  ^^  must 
have  forgotten  his  former  mention  of  it.  He  goes  on ;  dwofiayrts  bl  i^pwrar 
Toift  re  dypovs  koI  ikSdyrts  iiri  (pv/A&  ri  rSjy  IvpaKOcUav,  nai.  o^x  k\6rTti, 
K.T.X,  This  ipvita  is  surely  something  smaller  than  r«i  Mfupa  <ppx>vpiov  in 
c.  75.  And  how  have  rd  Miyapa  become  masculine?  Thiere  is  another 
reading,  Mtyapiuyt  which  would  be  odd  on  other  grounds. 

'  lb.  94.  a. 
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the    Galeatic    Hybia  on    its    insular    kill    and    laessa    on  m 
the  ledge  below  jEtna.     Athenian  attempts  on  both  of 
tht^m  had  failed,  at  llybla  very  lately,  at  Inessa  in  the 
earlier  days   of  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily  ^.       Cen-  c 
tnripa,    looking   down    on    both    from    its   loftier    height,  a 
leems  to  have  halted  between  two  opinions.     The  whole 
Athenian   force    marched    along   the    river    to  besiege   it, 
if  needful.     But  no  siege  was  nee<led;  Centuripa  joined 
Athens  on  terms,  and  must  have  become  an  useful  ally  in 
tliat  part  of  the  island  *.     "When  we  last  heard  of  Inessa, 
it  was  a  Sikel  commonwealth  controlled  by  a  SjTaeusan 
garrison.     We  are  not  told  what  was  its  exact  condition 
now ;  it  may  still  have  had  a  Syracusan  garrison,  but  it 
deariy  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Syracusan  territory, 
The  com  of  both  Hybia  and  Inessa  was  burned ;  but  no  R 
attempt  was  made  on  the  towns  themselves  *.     After  these  ai 
exploits,  the  army  marched  back  to  Katan^.     There  they 
found  reinforcements  from  Athens.  They  had  come  speedily, 
horsemen  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  a  small 
body  to  cope  with  such  a  force  of  the  same  kind  as  Syra- 
cuse could  put  into  the  Held,    Of  their  captain,  Kallistratos 
son  of  Empedos,  we  shall  hear  when  the  fate  of  Athens  in 
Sicily  has  become  no  longer  doubtful  *.     The  horsemen  c 
brought  with  them  their  accoutrements,  but  no  horses ;  i,, 
those  were  to  be  bought  in  the  land  of  horses  ^.     There 

'  Seeaboie,  pp.  35,  159. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  g^.  3  ;  ixufovf  iri  Kirri/Hirii  IiKtXSr  ir£\i()iai,  nai  wpova-yayi- 
fiirw  6;io\oyiti  ir^foar,  ThucydideB  did  rot  expect  hia  reiulera  to  have 
heanl  of  Centaripft.  any  more  than  of  Hjrkkara  in  c.  6).  3.  Moat  likolj 
ba  bad  Dever  heard  of  those  tovna  hiiiiaelftil]  lie  heard  of  thi?^  particaTar 
(net*  about  them.  He  tliercfure  gives  thetn  no  article.  luBisa,  which  had 
pUjed  ao  great  a  part  in  Sicilian  hiBtory,  he  knew  even  when  writing  hii 
carUer  bookji.  To  IttesBa  thererore  he  gave  tlie  article  (aee  p.  34;.  Much 
of  the  life  nf  a  great  original  writer  ia  l<jBt  when  these  delicades  arc 
aiglected  in  modecn  reproductions. 
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tiicr  bit  veC  tti  vam  a  Icde  irriile  :  bvc  rh^  lum 

far  vcrr  ^knne.  jii&s  au  line's*.  T!iff  acadk  warn  at  ImI 
to  be  mait :  amL  aclser  aJ.  it  -va»  iini&  wiehwU  tibr  kip 
of  xht  cmvairr  viuwe  abeeiee  aaii  aeai  nmifr  At  <sc«r  for 
pattiBg  ct  9ff  «  Itms.  la  w:ai  fm&Md  tso  W  wait  m  m 
diBipe  in  vfaidi  xhn  hiTraeniiaL  «5Riui  sive  h>  g.ift  ke^ 
In  Aif%  as  fiu*  as  ve  tsyi  «e.  ^&e  'Te^ouI  p&iB  of  f  ■■! 
di»  wstf  St  hiit  to  be  tsrciai  ant.  Ii:  was  to  be  cumd 
oirt  against  SjraciEe  ^tnnetfiieBifii  in  Iier  di>£n0»  aad  made 
hopefbl  W  Ariyiiian  d^j.  Did  ni>  oiap  at  AAns  ad[ 
wlnr  it  bad  iii>t  beea  earned  «at  «slit  BwnAff  beCote.  when 
SjiiJCiMe  had  done  noduog  to  stm^bai  benelf ,  arlwB  die 
waa  ftin  coaned  br  fear  of  the  migbtj  armament  with 
which  her  people  had  iww  grown  famiK^r  uhl  which  thej 
had  leaned  todeqpcse? 

§  4.     Tie  AtAeaiaa  Sieye  cf  Sj^racmse. 

B.C.  414. 

Mm^^t4,  In  thiii  second  stage  of  the  war,  the  first  part  of  it  tiiat 
can  be  called  a  siege,  the  fighdng-gToond  is  altogether 
changed  from  the  site  of  the  short  winter-campaign.  We 
have  jnfft  now  little  to  do  with  the  Great  ELarbonr  or  with 
the  grrnind  to  the  west  of  it.  There  was  the  site  of  the 
fiffit  Ath^mian  encampment  and  the  first  Athenian  naval 
fitaii^m ;  there  the  first  battle  had  been  fought  between 
Ailu^riians  and  Syracusans.     Now  the  battle-ground  is  the 

'  Thiin,  vl.  96.  I  ;  ^  lin^orr«  ntit  re  Iwwiat  Ijxmrna  roTt  'Atfiyrofoif  mi 
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hill  itself.  It  is  on  the  height  that  the  invaders  and  de- 
fenders of  Syracuse  meet  in  arms ;  it  is  there  that  they 
build  their  forts,  Jhat  they  raise  their  walls  and  their 
counter-walls,  to  hem  in  the  city  or  to  save  it  from  being 
hemmed  in.  The  side  too  of  the  attack  is  ehanged.  Syra- 
cuse is  now  assailed  from  the  north.  The  Athenian  ships 
are  moored,  not  in  the  Great  Harbour  but  by  the  pen- 
insula of  ThapEOs;  the  side  by  whieh  the  in\'aders  make 
their  way  on  to  the  hill  is  now  the  northern  side.  All 
this,  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  original  plan  of  Lamachos ; 
only,  after  bo  long  a  time,  it  had  become  far  hai-der  to 
cany  it  out  than  when  Lamachos  first  proposed  it. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  now 
becomes  for  a  while  the  centre  of  our  military  narrative. 
It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Thucydides  uses  the  word 
Euryaiot  at  all,  or  the  word  Kjiipolni  in  the  account  of  any 
military  operation ',  The  meaning  of  those  words  we  de- 
fined long  ago  when  fising  the  general  topography  of 
Syracuse*.  Epipolai  seems  always  to  mean  so  much  of 
the  hill  of  Syracuse  as  had  not  yet,  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
been  taken  within  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse.  Eury- 
alos,  as  far  as  wc  are  concerned,  is  the  site  of  the  future 
castle  of  Dionysios  on  the  neck  or  isthmus  between  the 
hill  of  Syracuse  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere.  Its  works, 
above  ground  and  below,  stretch  on  to  the  western  part 
of  the  triangular  hill,  and  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the 
point  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deaP,  We 
noticed  long  ago  *  the  strange  fact  that  this  most 
portant  point  was  still  open  for  cither  the  invaders  of 
Syracnse  or  her  defenders  to  take  possession  of.  There 
is  nothing  t^^  make  us  think  that  this  end  of  the  hill  was 
M  yet  occupied  at  all ;  there  is  nothing  to  imply  either 
fortress  or  dwelling  west  of  the  quarters  which  had  been 
i.  p.  578. 


Hitherto 

fen<]e>1. 


*  See  Appendix  XIII. 


*  Sm  ToL  i.  p.  jBo. 
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;hap.  Tm.  last  taken  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  amazing 
that  it  should  be  so.  One  would  have  expected  that  both 
the  point  of  Eurjralos  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere  beyond 
it  would  have  been  occupied  as  Syracusan  outposts,  at 
the  very  least  as  places  for  watchers.  One  might  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  been  so  employed  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  Corinthian  settlers  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  hill.  Or^  if  the  Syracusans  had  &iled  to  do  so 
up  to  this  time>  one  would  have  thought  that  they  would^ 
among  their  other  preparations,  have  repaired  this  omission 
as  soon  as  an  Athenian  attack  began  to  be  feared.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  find  in  our  story  no  hint  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Neither  invaders  nor  defenders  are  spoken  of 
as  havings  up  to  this  time,  done  anything  on  this  most 
important  site.  In  their  first  campaign  of  Polichna  the 
Athenians  had  made  no  attempt  on  the  hill  at  all,  and  the 
works  of  defence  which  the  Syracusans  had  carried  on 
during  the  winter  had  touched  only  those  parts  of  the  hill 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  city.  They  had  fenced  in  Teme* 
nites ;  they  had  done  nothing  to  Euryalos. 

Now  at  last  the  importance  of  the  higher  ground 
was,  at  the  same  moment,  fully  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  both  sides.  Lamachos,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
marked  the  post  from  the  beginning;  but  it  was  oi^y 
now  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  any  practical  use  of 
his  sharpsightedness.  His  attacking  instinct  was  met^ 
somewhat  slowly,  by  the  defensive  instinct  of   Hermo*- 

henew     krates.     The  vote  to  lessen  the  number  of  generals  had 

II^I^J^  come  into  force.  At  the  election  lately  held,  Hermokrates 
himself  had  been  chosen  with  two  colleagues,  Herakleides 

ameof     and  Sikanos  ^     The  last  name  is  worth  noting.     It  was 
^^'     not  uncommon  for  a  Greek  to  bear  as  his  personal  name 

^  The  names  are  given,  prematurely  as  I  think  (see  above,  p.  178),  in 
c.  73.  They  appear  now  (96.  3)  as  having  just  come  into  office;  ol  vtpi 
'EpfioKp&rtiy  aTpaTfjyoi  &pri  ttap€i\rj<l>6T€i  jijv  4/)x4''« 


hebmokratBs  generai.. 


tiwi 


e  of  Bi 


f  some  Greek  people  other  than  his  own  ;  Lake- 1 
daimonioB  son  of  Kimftn  was  a  type  of  a  class.  Here  we 
have  a  Greek  bearing  the  name,  not  of  some  other  Greek 
people,  bat  of  barbarian  neighbours.  We  shall  hear  again  1 
of  both  the  colleagues  of  Hermokratts,  but  it  was  clearly  j 
himself  who  was  the  guiding  spirit.  He  at  least  uniler- 
etood  the  importance  of  Epipolai  in  general  and  of  the 
specially  commanding  spot  of  Euryalos.  He  understood 
the  likelihood  that  the  next  Athenian  attack  would  be  on 
the  hill,  and  that  it  would  take  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  hem  in  the  city  by  a  wall  •.  And  the  coming  of  the 
Athenian  horsemen  made  it  plain  that  the  attack  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  longer  put  off.  To  meet  a  danger 
of  this  kind,  Hermokrates  saw  that  a  Syracusan  occupa- 
tion of  Epipolai,  and  specially  of  Euryalos,  was  the  only 
means.  It  waa  not  enough  to  have  fenced  in  Temenites ; 
the  Syracusan  occupation  must  be  carried  further  west. 
Early  therefore  in  his  term  of  office  he  began  to  take 
measures  to  that  end.  On  a  certain  fixed  day  the  generals 
called  out  the  whole  force  of  the  city  to  a  general 
review  and  veajion«iow  to  be  held  at  daybreak  in  the 
meadow  by  the  Anapos.  The  whole  military  population  T 
of  SjTa<?use  came  together  as  appointed,  and  the  first  „ 
act  of  Hermokrates  was  to  tell  off  a  chosen  force  for 
the  Bpecial  service  of  guarding  Epipolai,  no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  its  more  thorough  occupation.  Six  hundred  ^ 
picked  men  of  the  heavy-armed  were  put  under  the  com-  ti 
msnd  of  Diomilos,  an  exile  from  Andros,  an  enemy  doubt- 
less of  Athens  in  the  home  politics  of  his  island.     This 

'  Thucydi^ea  (vi,  96. 1)  brings  in  the  determtnatinn  with  anme  solemnity, 
Kid  it  is  now  that  tie  gives  t!ie  deliniti'in  itf  'Eiriirci^iii  vhicli  T  have  qunted 
in  rol.  i.  p.  J^S  ;  rofutarTti.  iar  t'^  rSh-  "EnirnXiiii'  Kpa-r^aaKn*  ol  'AO^vtuei 
.  .  .  oti  ir  /flJJoJi  cpai  aii'  (I  »jiaTc;riTo  fihxT).  iioTuxiirOT)yai,  Bui'ooBi'ro 
rdt  TpoirBAaitt  airar  ipvXiamtr.  trais  fit)  Kari  roiinii  \a9iiiai  dtpa!  Ava- 
0dtrt(  o(  ToXiiiioi-  ei  fdp  &r  rfAXp  ft  aiteiit  SvinfiTpiai,  /iarBivfir  di'O- 
■1  eucti;  yibi.t  tbe  AtHeniBiu  did. 


Epipolai  J 
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CHAP.  TUT.  choeen  band  was  to  nndertake  the  guard  of  Epipolai  aad 
to  stand  ready  for  any  special  and  pressing  duty  \  Before 
they  oould  reach  the  post  for  which  they  were  destined, 
a  special  and  pressing  daty  indeed  called  for  tibeir  ser- 
vices and  for  those  of  every  man  in  Syracuse  who  oonU 
bear  arms. 

The  war  was  now  at  last  really  about  to  b^^.     Syra- 
cuse had  now  to  test  the  strength  of  the  preparations  which 
she  had  so  long  been  making  in  the  teeth  of  enemies  who, 
after  the  child's  play  of  months,  were  now  coming  against 
her  in  earnest.    We  must  never  forget  that  Nikias,  utterly 
unfit  as  he  was  for  the  post  in  which  he  was  placed,  was 
still  a  brave  man  and  a  good  officer,  one  who  acted  with 
vigour  whenever  he  could  be  got  to  act  at  all.    And  the 
hero  Lamachos  was  there,  to  do,  after  so  long  waiting, 
what  he  had  so  wisely  wished  to  do  long  before.    Now 
that  the  work  was  to  begin,  it  began  with  all  spirit.    While 
the  Syracusans  was  being  reviewed  in  the  meadow,  the 
The  Athe-  Athenians  were  on  their  way  K     In  the  night  before  the 
by  night     day  fixed  for  the  weaponshow,  the  whole  Athenian  fleet, 
KatanA      war-ships    and   transports,  had  set  forth  from  Eatan£. 
Their  course  led  them  into  the  double  bay  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Xiphonian  peninsula  and  the  north  side  of  Achra- 
The  land-    dina.     The  Syraeusan  guards  at  Megara  must  have  seen 

foroe  goes 

on  fehoro     them  as  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  of  Trdgilos,  and 

a  LeOn ;     j^j^^^^]^  ^^3,^  3^  point  or  place  named  Leon,  described  as  six 

or  seven  stadia  from  Euryalos  \     Several  landing-places  on 

'  Thuc.  vi.  96.  3 ;  l^haaiv  re  SvAotv  i-Koiovvro  «a2  k^oMoclovt  XoT^Sot 
rw  dwXirSh^  i^ixpii^ay  vpSrtpov,  Sjv  if/>x(  Ai^fuXos,  ^irydt  l£  'Af^^ov,  5»Hr 
rSf¥  re  'EtnmoKSnf  ttrfcay  ^Acurcr,  nai  ^y  h  dkko  rt  9ijf  ra^p  ^vrcorivrcs 
vapayiywirrat. 

^  lb.  97.  I ;  ravTTjs  tjjs  vvirrbs  rj  iviyiyroft^rff  4a^P?*  That  is,  the 
Athenians  reached  the  hill  on  the  same  xnoming  as  the  review.  See 
Arnold's  two  notes. 

'  lb. ;  iXaSoy  avrobt  wavrl  ffdi;  r^  <rTpaTiii/MTi  l/r  r^  Kardnfs  irxiurm 
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that  flat  coast  might  answer  the  description.  At  Le6n,  cb.ip.  vhl 
whatever  and  wherever  it  was,  the  army  landed,  and  the  .'  f'j^ 
ships  sailed  back  to  the  station  which  had  been  fiied  for  Th»i>» 
them,  the  low  peninsula  oE  Thapsos  with  its  lower  iathmua. 
This  last  was  fenced  off  with  a  palisade,  and  the  ships  were 
moored,  perhaps  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
there  is  something  that  might  be  called  a  harbour  ^.  This 
IB  the  side  away  from  Syracuse  ;  but  it  seems  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  than  the  open  beach  of  the  isthmus  on  the 
south  side  or  than  the  cliffs  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula  itself.  It  is  no  less  within  full  view  of 
Syracuse;  the  voyage  round  Thapsos  is  not  long;  the  ships 
could  even  be  dragged  across  the  isthmus  without  much 
difficulty. 

The  Athenian  land-force,  once  on  shore,  did  not  loiter.  The  l»rd. 
With  a  swift  pace,  as  though   they  were   charging  the  ,ip  the 
Medes  at  MarathSn  *,  they  made  their  way  over  the  low  '^'^jo, 
but  somewhat  rough  ground,  the  present  lands  of  Targia,  f™™  th« 
between  their  landing-place  and  the  path  up  the  hill  close 
by  EuryaloB.     They  reached  a  spot  where,  for  some  dis-  J 

taocc  along  the  hill-side,  the  ascent  over  the  small  terrace  I 

between  the  first  rise  and  the  high  ground  above  would, 
when  there  was  as  yet  no  wall  or  castle,  be  in  no  way 
specially  hard.  It  is  the  very  spot  where  the  northern  CuUe  of 
wall  of  Dionysios  breaks  off  from  his  castle.  It  is  a  strange 
thought  that  the  man  who  lived  to  build  wall  and  castle 
must  at  this  time  have  been  an  undistinguished  soldier  in 
the  Syracusan  ranks.     He  may  even  have  been  one  of  the 

mri  rir  Alorra  naXeifUvor  ...  no)  ruin  irifoi*  dwo^iftliriuTfr.  On  the 
position  of  I>eeii  see  Appendix  XIII. 

'  Thue.  vi.  97.  I  ;  this  t<  raealv  if  T^i"  ©a((o»  KoSopfuaifumi  ...  mil  1 
ftlv  wuiTiitoi  (TTpoTui  TO*  'Mfyolor  if  ry  eii^tp,  iiaaranimaaiinot  rir 
M/iir,  ^irix<'it'-  It  U  here  that  lie  brtnga  In  tlie  description  of  TbspBoa 
which  I  bkve  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  jSG. 

■  lb.  9;  J  ii  irtfdi  tiBit  Ix'^P"  Spu/ni  >pdt  ris  'EnwoKis.    Cf.  Herod. 
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companions  of  Diomilos^  and  he  may  liave  learned  the  value 
of  Eniyalofi  to  Sjrracose  in  that  day's  work. 

The  Athenians^  meeting  with  no  hindrance^  pressed  np 
the  hill.  Before  the  Syracusans^  busy  with  their  review 
in  the  meadow^  knew  what  was  g^ing  on^  the  invading 
army  was  on  Epipolai  ^.  Unless  there  were  watchers  on 
some  part  of  the  hill  itself^  they  could  make  their  way  up 
without  drawing  to  themselves  any  notice  either  in  the 
Syracusan  city  or  in  the  meadow  where  the  forces  of  Syra- 
cuse had  come  together.  One  can  even  fancy  that  the  first 
sign  of  their  presence  was  their  actual  appearance  on  the 
south  brow  of  the  hill.  The  duty  of  the  six  hundred  now 
was  not  to  forestall  an  enemy^  but  to  dislodge  him.  In 
that  duty^  or  at  least  in  the  attempt  to  do  it,  they  did  not 
&iL  As  soon  as  they  knew  what  had  happened,  they  led 
the  way  to  the  rescue.  The  rest  of  the  Syracusans  followed 
as  they  could  over  a  distance  of  five-and-twenty  stadia '. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  by  Euryalos  on  the  south  side  is  easy 
enough ;  the  actual  height  is  higher  than  on  the  north  side^ 
but  at  this  point  the  whole  country  sweeps  gradually  up  to 
the  hill  on  the  south  side.  But  by  the  time  that  men  thus 
suddenly  called  to  action  could  reach  the  scene  of  their 
work,  they  were  naturally  not  in  first-rate  military  order  '. 
They  had  no  chance  of  occupying  the  hill  in  the  face  of  the 
force  which  had  forestalled  them  from  the  other  side.  The 
struggle  that  followed  was  naturally  an  Athenian  victory; 
Diomilos  and  three  hundred  men  on  the  Syracusan  side 
were  slain.  The  Athenian  loss — small  doubtless,  but  there 
must  have  been  some — is  not  recorded.     The  trophy  was 


*  Thuc.  vi.  97.  3 ;  <p0&ifu  dya$cts  tcard,  rdv  Evp^Koy  vpXv  ro\n  ^vpeue<Hr(ovt 
alffOayofiivovs  l«  rov  Xtifjujvos  koI  t^s  i^frdfftoK  irapaytviffOai,  Dioddros 
(xiii.  7),  misled  by  the  night  voyage  and  by  the  later  night  attack,  fancies 
a  night  attack  now. 

'  lb.  3  ;  I0oij9ovv  8i  of  re  d\\oi,  &i  ttcaaroi  T<ixow?  *^X*i  **^  ^^  "/^  "^^^ 
AiofuXov  i^aKSatot.     On  the  distance  see  Appendix  XIII. 

'  lb. ;  TotovT<if  Tp6w<f)  draKTuTtpoy, 
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raised ;  the  dead  were  given  back,  and  the  defeated  army  o£  oi 
Syracuse  withdrew  within  the  city. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  began  their  first  attack  on  T 
Syracuse  itself.     An  attack  indeed  it  hardly  was.     The  in-  ,1, 
vading;  force  marched  eastwards  along  the  hill  towards  the  ^ 
city^  ;  but  nothing  came  of  their  march.    As  no  Syracusan 
sally  followed  the  Athenian  parade,  the  invaders  marched 
back — was  this  the  counsel  of  Nikias  ? — to  the  western 
part  of  the  hill.     When  there,  why  did  they  not  at  once 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ?     "Why  did  they  not 
forestall  the  work  of  tjTants  and  kings  ?— we  might  even 
say,  Why  did  they  not  follow  the  example  of   ancient 
Sikela? — and  make  Euryalos,  if  not  Belvedere  itself,  an 
Athenian    fortress  *  ?      They  contented    themselves   with  T 
txising  a  fort  at  a  point  described  as  Labdalon,  a  point  on  ^ 
the  very  top  of  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side,  looking  out 
towards  Megara  K     This  gives  its  general  position ;  there 
is  nothing  farther  to  mark  it  among  many  points  on  the 
hill   which  would   answer   the   same   description.      Only, 
being  close  on  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side,  it  cannot  be, 
as  has  sometimes  been  thought,  the  point  now  known  as 
Buffalaro,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  striking  points  of 
the  hill-     A  safe  place  was  needed  for  their  money  and 
stuff   and   all   that  they  had  brought  with  them,  while 
they  themselves  went  forth  to  fight  with  the  enemy,  or  to 
hem  in  his  city  by  a  wall  across  the  height  which  was  now 
their  oft-n*. 

Tlie  Athenians  had  now  possession  of  Epipolai.  Their 
presence  there  was  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  discouragement 
to  the  city  which  they  now  at  last  really  threatened.   From 

'  Thue.  vi.  97.  4;  'pit  r^  ir6kir  aur^ii  Tp  torf/Ku'j  IriHaTaSiyrn. 
3«e  Appendii  XIII. 

•  Sae  voL  i,  p.  580. 

■  On  lAbdalon  see  Appendix  XIII. 

•  Thoc.  vi.  97.  E  i    ona  .Tt,    airroTs  Jirort  wpoteiir  fl  /ioxot/«coi  fl  t«- 
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CHAP.  Tm.  this  time  for  a  while  the  hopes  of  the  invaden  of  Sjiaciise 
rise  higher  and  the  hopes  of  its  defenders  go  down.  What 
might  not  have  happened,  if  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  had 
not  actually  saved  the  city  which  they  came  to  attack  from 
the  hands  of  their  wiser  colleague  ?  As  it  was^  the  sncoess 
of  the  bold  stroke  which  had  won  Epipolai  had  been  the 
work  of  the  general  mass  of  the  Athenian  army,  Lamaohos, 
we  may  be  sure^  foremost  among  them.  A  little  later  the 
special  arm  for  which  Nikias  had  so  long  waited  was  at  last 
Reinforce-  organized.  Besides  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  unmounted 
hone.  horsemen  from  Athens,  there  now  came  in  three  hundred  from 
Segesta^  and  a  hundred  from  Naxos  and  other  unnamed 
quarters,  some  of  them  Sikel.  The  horsemen  from  Segesta 
had  seemingly  horses  to  spare ;  for  the  Athenian  knights 
were  at  last  mounted^  on  horses  partly  supplied  by  them 
and  the  Katanaians  and  partly  by  purchase  ^.  The  whole 
cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side  now  reached  the  number  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty.  We  shall  presently  hear  of  them 
fighting  on  the  hill ;  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  by  what 
road  they  found  themselves  there. 

But  the  first  work  to  be  done  on  the  Athenian  side  was 
one  in  which  the  horsemen  could  have  no  great  share. 
When  the  invading  armament  left  Athens^  it  had  brought 
with  it  carpenters  and  masons  and  workmen  of  every  kind 
that  could  be  needed  for  wall-building  and  siege-work  in 
general.  They  had  had  a  little  practice  in  the  camp  by 
Daskdn ;  they  were  now  called  on  to  exercise  their  skill  on 
a  greater  scale.  The  real  work  of  war  now  began.  We 
have  seen  sailings  round  about  Syracuse,  and  plunderings 
and  encampings  on  her  soil;  we  have  seen  several  skir- 
mishes^ and  one  battle.  But  Syracuse  herself  has  as  yet 
been  untouched;  she  is  now  to  be  touched  very  nearly 
indeed.    We  now  at  last  come  to  a  siege.    A  siege^  in  the 

*  Thuc.  vi.  98.  I. 


THE    ATHENIAN    WALL. 


mtDds  botb  o£  Athenians  and  of  SyracusanSj  meant  the  ci 
hemming  in  o£  the  city  by  a  wall.  I£  such  a  wall  were  built  r 
right  across  the  hill,  and  carried  down  to  the  sea  on  each 
Bide,  to  the  bay  of  Trogilon  and  to  the  Great  Harbour, 
nothing  eould  go  in  or  out  of  Syracuse  by  land.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  fleet,  now  at  Thapsoa,  but  ready  at  any 
moment  to  sail  into  the  Great  IIarbo\ir  or  anywhere  else, 
to  hinder  anything  from  going  in  or  out  by  sea.  To  the 
work  on  the  hiU  the  Athenians  now  gave  themselves  with 
energy.  They  had  to  choose  a  place  where  they  could  hem 
in  the  city  with  the  least  amount  of  wall -building.  They 
had  to  find  at  what  point,  among  points  available  for  them. 
the  distance  was  least  from  the  northern  sea  which  they 
commanded  to  the  Great  Harbour^.  The  line  intended, 
so  far  as  it  lay  on  the  hill,  must  have  lain  between  the 
point  now  called  Scala  Greea^  the  steep  ascent  on  the  north 
side,  not  far  westward  from  the  wall  of  Tycha,  and  the 
e^er  climbing-place  of  PorieUa  del  Fit»co.  This  last  is 
a  deep  combe  on  the  south  side,  hard  by  the  temple  of 
Herakles,  famous  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war.  Between 
these  two  they  chose  a  central  point  called  Si/ka  or  the 
Fig-tree,  a  name  perhaps  kindred  to  that  of  Aehradina. 
Here  with  all  speed  they  built  them  a  round  fort — iyi/og — 
of  considerable  size,  strengthened  further  in  front — tliat  is 
towards  the  city — by  a  long  outwork  ■.  From  this  contra! 
point  the  wall  was  to  stretch  northward  and  southward 
across  the  hill  and  down  its  sides,  till  it  reached  the  sea  on 
each  side  of  the  hill. 

The  fear  of  being  shut  in  now  struck  deep  into  every  T 
heart  in  Syracuse.     We  may  suspect  that  it  was  rather  ^^ 
through  somewhat  of   popular  compulsion   than   by  any  f* 
judgement  of  his  own  that  Hermokratcs  allowed  the  main 
force  of  the  city  to  go  forth  to  stop  the  threatening  work 

'  On  the  wallp,  >ee  Appsndii  XIIL 
'  See  Appendii  XIU. 
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CHAP.  vin.  by  giving  battle  to  the -invaders.    Here,  as  in  every  case, 

we  mark  how  inferior  in  military  discipline  the  Syracnsaa 

infantry  was  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Athenians.    This 

time,  while  both  sides  were  forming  for  the  battle^  the  Syra- 

cnsan  generak  were  so  struck  with  the  disorderly  trim  of 

their  own  men^  that  they  ordered  them  back  into  the  city. 

Battle        They  left  only  a  body  of  horse  to  hinder  the  Athenians 

horMMiien  •  ^^  Carrying  stones  to  any  distance  from  their  fort  \   But 

AtheniAn    one  tribe  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed,  together  with  the 

newly-come  cavalry^  set  upon  them  and  put  them  to  flight 

with  some  loss.     Nikias  had  got  his  horsemen,  and  they 

had  done  something ;  they  were  entitled  to  set  up  a  trophy 

over  the  renowned  cavalry  of  Syracuse^.    For  this  their 

first  exploit  we  have  been  waiting  a  long  time;  their  first 

exploit  was  not  quite  their  last;    but  their  share  in  the 

strife  is  certainly  not  frequent  or  striking. 

llie  Athe-       The  next  day  the  Athenians  began  the  northern  part  of 

beffin  to      their  wall^  bringing  stones  and  wood  for  the  work.    The 

tibe^(N^    fight  of  the  day  before  had  taught  Hermokrates  that  his 

wisest  course  was^  not  to  try  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  enemy 

by  force,  but  to  counterwork  it  by  a  wall  of  his  own*. 

First        1  He  determined  therefore  to  avoid  all  general  actions.     His 

counter-      main  object  now  was  to  build  a  wall  south  of  the  fort  at 

Uie\ilL^     Syka,  at  right  angles  to  the  Athenian  wall,  which  might 

hinder  them  from  ever  bringing  down  their  works  to  the 

Great  Harbour.    It  must  have  started  from  the  wall  of  the 

new  quarter  of  Temenit^,  seemingly  from  a  small  gate  in 

it  ^.     It  was  meant  of  course  to  stretch  to  some  point  west 

^  Thnc.  vi.  98.  3  ;  art  iiipwy  a^ai  rd  arpdrtpfia  8icoiroa/i^ror  re  Mai  oi 

'  lb. ;  ^K&iKvw  To^s  *A.9ijvaiovi  \iOo<l>optir  re  leai  dtrocriEfSraaAu  /nur/io- 
ripay, 

'  lb.  4;  dW«rrciy^  re  rtrAs  teat  rpowdtw  r^  /vvofiax^at  tirrtftrtw,  80 
Plot.  (Nik.  17),  though  he  cuta  the  story  very  short,  makes  the  oomment ; 
TpitffOffBai  8i  teal  riflf  twwor  r&y  voktfiivy  dfMxw  ccitu  SoKov^or. 

•  lb.  99.  2. 

*  The  cravpoiifta  rh  va/xl  r^v  vuXiha  comes  in  100.  I. 
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nf  the  SDutbem  wall  of  the  besiegers ;  and  it  was  at,  least  tx 
desirable  to  (any  it  to  some  good  point  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  BO  a^  to  make  it  less  easy  for  the  enemy  to  turn  it. 
If  the  Athenians  were  aiming  at  the  Portella  del  Fusco, 
the  SymcuEang  would  naturally  plan  their  wall  so  as  to 
reach  the  cliff  at  some  point  to  the  west  of  it.  The  object 
of  the  counter-wall  is  set  forth  at  some  length.  If  the 
defenders  of  the  city  should  be  able  to  complete  it  without 
hindnuice  from  the  enemy,  the  whole  object  of  the  Athe- 
nian works  would  be  thwarted ;  the  wall  could  never  reach 
the  Great  Harbour,  Even  failing  this,  tbey  might  do  some- 
thing. If  the  Athenians  attacked  them  in  their  work, 
they  might  send  out  a  part  of  their  force  against  tbem ; 
meanwhile  they  miglit  be  able  at  least  to  defend  with 
palisades  the  points  which  the  enemy  were  most  likely  to 
attack.  This  would  draw  out  the  whole  Athenian  force, 
and  would  make  them  leave  off  their  own  work '.  The 
Syracusans  then  began  at  the  end  by  Temenites,  They 
built;  they  palisaded;  they  crowned  their  wall  with  wooden 
towers.  To  find  timber  for  these  uses,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  cut  down  the  olive-trees  in  the  holy  precinct  of  Apollon^, 
And  they  worked  on  unhindered.  The  Athenians  did  not 
wish  to  divide  their  force ;  moreover  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  them  to  finish  their  own  wall  to  the  north  of 
the  fort  at  Syka  than  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  wall  to 
the  south  of  it.  The  northern  wall  was  needed  to  com- 
mand tbt'ir  communications  with  the  fleet  at  Thapsos. 
The  ships  there  had  not  stirred ;  the  Syracnsans  had  full 
command  of  their  own  immediate  sea  \  But,  as  they  did 
not  attempt  any  naval  action  and  as  no  help  came  to  tbem 


'  Thac.  ■ 


■  S9-  ■ 


Tdi  t<piioii!,   Uiirovi   Bi    • 

*  lb,  i;  rii  T(  JAoat  xi 
in  al  Svpajciaii 


jtai    ipBitnv    &v    Toil    aTaupoii    TpoKaTaKa/iBdt 
Bi    ir    wauOfUyovi   tov   ipyov   viitTas   ir    npdt 


i 


■am  Ttfl  TT)f  ftUlwIiai'. 
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W  ma^  there  was  no  present  caose  for  tlie  Athenian  ahipe 
to  ctir*  As  yet  all  things  that  were  needed  hj  the  Athe- 
■iaas  on  the  hill  were  brought  to  them  hj  hmd  £rom 
Thqisos^ 

The  Symcnsans  meanwhile  went  on  with  their  wall  and 
palisade*    They  carried  it^  perhaps  not  to  the  farthest  point 
that  they  aimed  at^  but  as  &r  as  they  thought  needfol  for 
the  moment,  while  the  Athenians^  engaged  on  their  northern 
Tk*  KA^  wall,  gave  them  no  hindrance  '.     But,  if  the  besiegerB  did 
tW  -TttfT    i^  hinder  the  wall-building,  they  struck  another  serioos 
^^9^         blow  at  the  besieged.     Like  Witigis  before  Rome,  they 
had  the  command  of  the  elaborate  system  of  underground 
aqueducts   which    supplied   Syracuse   with   water;    these 
they  cut  off  '.     And  all  this  time  they  were  also  watching 
the  Syracusan  works,  looking  out  for  a  &yourable   mo- 
ment to  attack  them.     Such  a  moment  came  before  long. 
The  failure  of  the  Athenians  to  hinder  the  building  of 
the  counter-wall  had  stirred  up  the  Syracusan  tribe  that 
guarded  it  to  a  very  groundless  measure  of  confidence. 
Sqceenfal   One  day  at  noon  some  of  the  guards  of  the  wall  had  gone 
f^  ^e        into  the  city,  others  were  taking  their  ease  in  their  tents ; 
^^™f™^  a  few  only  were  at  the  palisade  itself,  and  those  keeping 
walL  but  careless  watch*.     The  Athenian  generals  saw  their 

opportunity.     They  picked  out  three  hundred  chosen  men 
of  the  heavy -armed,  and  with  them  some  of  the  light- 

'  Thuc.  YJ.  99.  4. 

'  lb.  100.  I ;  IvfiS^  TtHS  'XvpoMoaioit  ApKovvrctt  Mk€i  Ix*^  '^  ^ 
iiTTavp&Orj  ital  ^ico9oit^  rov  jrvorcix^a^/iarot,  mU   o{  'A^oToi  a^oht  o&r 

teal  aifta  rifr  itaSt  alrrixl^  v^ptTtlx^aiy  kwufuixtvot.      The  Syraciuan  waH 
east  and  west  is  iwortixK^fM,  the  Athenian  waU  north  and  soaih  is  9§pi- 

'  lb. ;  Tovs  re  6x*tovs  ainStw  <A  U  r^  v6kiv  inroyofirfi^  wotov  Siaros 
ijyfUpot  ^(Tor,  Ui<p6upca^,  Cf.  Proc.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  19  (vol.  ii.  p.  95).  These 
hx^rcl  form  the  text  of  Schabring's  treatise  on  the  BetodMerutig. 

*  Thucydides  (ib.)  gives  the  noontide  picture;  tovs  tc  dWops  Zv^o- 
Moalovi  mrcl  cmp^iis  Syrat  h  ft«<nj/tfipi^,  «ai  rtpas  «oi  h  ri^r  v^Xiir  dro^cx*'* 
pflMSras,  mU  toU  ly  rf  ffrav^fiari  d/uk»s  ^nXdo'aorrar. 
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armed  put  for  the  ii<mce  into  the  full  array  of  the  phalanx,  chap.  i 
This  party  was  bidden  to  go  at  onee  mth  all  speed  against 
the  Sj-iacosan  works.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  divided  between  the  two  generals.  One  part  was  sent 
to  watch  against  sallies  from  the  city;  this  must  mean 
From  Tycha.  The  other  division  marehea  straight  to  the 
point  where  the  Syracnsan  eounter-wall  started  from  the 
gate  ia  the  wall  of  Temenitts '.  The  three  hundred  went 
sttuight  at  the  palisade  and  took  it ;  its  defenders  sought 
shelter  within  the  wall  of  Temenites.  The  pursuers — 
seemingly  some  of  the  other  detachment  as  well  as  the 
three  hundred — made  their  way  in  with  them ;  the  be- 
si^ers  were  actually  within  the  wall,  though  only  the 
newest  wall,  of  Syracuse.  In  this  exploit  the  men  of  Argos  Ei^di 
are  specially  mentioned;  they  still  joined  in  the  war  ^^inst  Arcelw 
their  fellow- Dorians,  even  though  the  leader  by  whoso 
influence  they  had  been  led  to  take  a  share  in  the  expedition 
was  now  on  the  Dorian  side.  But  they  were  driven  out 
again  by  force,  and  with  some  loss,  more,  it  would  seem,  of 
Argeians  than  of  Athenians  *.  To  take  Syracuse  by  storm 
vas  not  the  destiny  even  of  Lamachos,  much  less  of  Nikias. 
But  the  work  immediately  in  hand  was  done,  and  done 
thoroughly.  The  whole  besieging  army  hastened  to  the 
Syraousan  work,  they  broke  down  the  wall,  they  tore  up 
the  palisade,  and  carried  off  the  stakes  to  use  in  their  own 
vorks.  They  then  set  up  a  trophy.  It  ia  to  be  supposed 
that  they  recovered  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Argeians  and 
others  by  force.  For  wo  hear  nothing  of  any  burial-truce 
being  gmnted  by  the  Syracusans,  and  indeed  the  burial- 
truce,  a  sign  of  defeat,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  trophy,  the  eign  of  victory. 

This  passage  of  arms  taught  the  Athenian  generals  that 
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CHAP.  vm.  after  all  the  southern  part  of  their  work  was  more  important 

than  the  northern.    The  next  day  they  b^an  to  build  again 

The  on  the  south  side  of  the  round  fort.     The  place  of  their  work 

fortify  the  ^  described  with  some  care.    ''They  began  to  fortify  the 

PofieOa     ^^  above  the  marsh,  which  on  this  side  of  Epipolai  looks 

del  Fasea.  out  towards  the  Great  Harbour^  at  the  point  whence^  when 

they  had  once  gone  down  the  hill^  would  be  the  shortest 

space  for  their  wall  to  reach  the  harbour  across  the  level 

ground  and  the  marsh  ^.'     The  point  is  surely  that  of  the 

Portella  del  Fusco.     On  the  cliff  above  that  rocky  combe 

are  manifest  cuttings  and  smoothings  of  the  rock,  some 

of  which  we  may  &irly  take  to  mark  the  position  of  the 

fort  now  raised  by  Nikias.     The  building  of  the   Syra« 

cusan  counter-wall  had  clearly  impressed  the  Athenian 

generals  with  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  point  on  the 

southern  cliffs  with  all  speed,  even  before  the  wall  setting 

out  from  the  central  round  fort  had  reached  that  point. 

The  Hdra-  The  position  was  near  the  temple  of  HSrakl^,  most  likely 

kleioD 

with  the  short  combe  of  Fusco  between  the  two.  As  with 
the  Olympieion  below^  so  with  the  Herakleion  above,  Nikias 
forbore  to  occupy  the  sacred  precinct ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  was  made  at  least  an  excuse 
for  defrauding  the  god  of  much  of  his  accustomed  worship  K 
From  this  fort  on  the  cliff  they  must  have  built  both  ways, 
backwards  towards  the  Bound  Fort  and  down  the  hill-side 
towards  the  Great  Harbour.  The  wall  would  go  down 
from  the  cliffs ;  it  would  cross  the  lower  level,  and  would 
come  down  into  the  marshy  ground,  most  likely  near  the 
burial-place  of  Fusco,  now  crossed  by  the  road.  The  next 
stage  in  our  story  shows  that  on  this  latter  side  at  least 
the  work  was  pressed  on  with  great  speed. 
Second  The  besieged  now  made  a  second  attempt  to  stop  the 

^i^^\^^  works  of  the  enemy  by  a  Syracusan  counter-work.     The 

^  Thuc.  vi  loi.  I.    See  Appendix  XIII. 

'  See  Plut.  Nik.  32.    We  Bhall  come  to  this  again. 


SECOND   SYEACIJSAN  COUNTEH-WORC. 


AtKenian  wall  had  advanced  bo  far  to  the  south  that  this  < 
now  work  waa  made,  not  on  the  hill,  not  from  Temenites 
as  its  starting-point,  but  on  the  lowest  ground  of  all, 
starting  from  Gelon's  wall  of  Aehradina.  It  was  in  short 
to  go  across  the  swamp.  The  Athenians  must  by  this 
time  have  carried  their  wal!  down  to  the  middle  level ', 
the  level  of  the  present  road  from  Syracuse  to  Tremilia 
and  Floridia.  Otherwise  the  Syracusans  would  surely  have 
cliosen  that  level  for  their  new  work  rather  than  the  marsh 
iteelf.  Being  forced  to  work  in  the  swamp,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  build  a  -n-all ;  they  were  satisfied  with  digging  a 
trench,  which  would  soon  be  filled  with  wat«r,  and  defend- 
ing it  n-ith  a  palisade  '^.  Thus  the  place  of  struggle  was 
again  changed.  It  had  shifted  back  from  the  heights  to 
the  low  ground,  the  marshy  ground  between  the  great 
hill  of  Epipolai  and  the  smaller  hill  of  Polichna.  It  had 
shifted  to  ground  which  had  come  within  the  range  of  the 
pursuit,  if  not  of  the  actual  fighting,  of  the  battle  of  last 
year. 

The  object  on  the  Athenian  aide  was  now  to  master  this 
new  hindrance,  and  to  carry  on  their  own  besieging  wall 
down  to  the  water.  As  a  help  towards  this  end,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  fleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsos  into  the 
Great  Harbour.  Nikias  was  now  disabled  by  sickness, 
by  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  ^,  from  any  active  military 
work.  The  command  of  the  army  was  left  with  Li 
chos  alone.  Before  dawn  the  Athenians  came  down  from 
the  beights.  They  crossed  the  middle  level  of  Galera  and 
Fusco,  and  came  down  to  the  at.-tual  marshy  ground.  They 
carried  doors  and  broad  planks  of  wood  to  help  them  in 
■   the  treacherous   surfaee,  picking  out  as  far   as 
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HAP.  vui.  they  oonld  sach  parts  as  were  merely  muddy  and  not  alto- 
gether swamp  \  At  day-break  they  reached  the  Syracusan 
trench  and  palisade;  the  greater  part  of  the  defences 
gave  way  at  the  first  assault ;  the  rest  yielded  to  a  second  *. 
By  this  time  a  Syracusan  force  had  come  forth  from  the 
town,  and,  strengthened  doubtless  by  the  garrison  of  Po- 
lichna^  had  formed  between  the  counter-work  and  the  river 
Anapofl.  The  bridge  by  which  the  road  to  Hel6ron  crossed 
the  river,  broken  down  by  the  Athenians  the  year  before, 
had  now  been  set  up  again  ^.  The  Syracusans  now  formed, 
with  their  right  wing  towards  the  harbour,  and  the  left, 
where  the  horse  were  placed,  towards  the  road.  On  the 
Athenian  side  the  general  took  his  post  on  the  left,  opposite 
the  Syracusan  right.  The  fight  began;  the  Syracusan  foot 
seem  to  have  given  away  at  once.  The  right  wing  fled 
towards  the  city;  the  left  made  its  way  alongside  of  the 
river,  hoping  to  reach  the  bridge  and  so  find  shelter  in 
the  fort  on  Polichna^.  To  cut  off  their  retreat,  Lama- 
chos  sent  the  same  chosen  three  hundred  who  had  taken 
the  Syracusan  wall  on  the  hill^.  Where  the  combined 
cavalry  of  Athens,  Segesta,  Naxos,  and  the  Sikels  were 
just  now  we  are  not  told.  But  the  Syracusan  horse  were 
there,  ready  almost  to  win  back  the  day  that  had  been 

*  Thno.  yi.  lOI.  3  ;  aitrci  tk  wtpil  SpBpov  xarafi^ts  dwb  rdr  *Evi voXair  Ir 
rd  5/iaXoK  Koi  8ict  rov  IXovs  f  wijXwdts  ^r  xai  (rrcpc^orraror  $6pas  leat  (^Xa 
itkaria  l-wiBivm  teai  Iw'  airwy  iitafiaBiaayrft.  Here  the  6/mK6v,  the  lower 
tenmoe  of  Ftuco^  and  the  t\os  are  again  clearly  distinguiBhed.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  mjk&^ts  mi2  ffrtpi^ijrarwj  the  most  solid  thing  to  be 
had,  mud  as  opposed  to  actoal  water.  This  comes  from  an  eye-  or  rather 
foot-witness. 

'  lb ;  alpwaiv  &/m  lf»  r6  re  arwopMfia  vXi^r  bXiycv  koSL  r^  r6ippo¥,  ml 
(fffTtpoy  ical  t6  {nro\ti<p$w  cIXoi'. 

*  See  above,  p.  167 . 

*  So  I  understand  vi.  101.  4 ;  ol  9'  M  rf  t{wy(f/i^  mofA  r^  warofn&w. 
The  fighting  is  between  the  harbour  and  the  Helorine  road,  not  far  itom. 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapos.  To  reach  the  bridge  they  have  to  skirt  the 
left  bank  of  the  river. 

^  lb.;  ol  TW  'A^alam  rpuuc6<not  koy6i5€u    See  lOO.  I. 


DEATH   OP   LAMACHOS. 


fcwt.     They  not  only  drove  off  the  three   hundred ;   they  ci 
charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  threw  the 
tribe   that   stood   furthest  to  the  right   into   confusion^. 
Lamachos,  seeing  all  this  from  his  pont  on  the  left,  hastened 
to  their  relief  with  some  bowmen  and  with  the  Argeiana, 
a  contingent  whii-h  is  again  specially  mentioned  *.     And  I 
now  the  hero  was  to  deal  his  last  blow  against  the  enemy 
after  a  fashion  more  worthy  perhaps  of  a  hero  than  of  a 
general.     With  a  few  comrades  Lamachos  crossed  a  ditch, 
and  st-ood  eiposed  to  a  body  of  the  Syracusan  horse '.   A  later 
account  gives  the  story  a  thoroughly  Homeric  turn.     The 
foremost,  perhaps  the  captain,  of  the  horsemen  was  a  valiant 
Syracusan  named  Eallikrates.     In  answer  to  the  challenge  A 
of  Iiamaehos,  the  two  met  in  single  combat.     They  were  ^ 
an  ill-matched  pair,  if  the  Athenian,  apart  from  the  body  "! 
of  the  heavy-armed,  had  to  meet  the  mounted  Syracusan  K 
with  his  single  spear  or  sword.     As  the  tale  goes,  the  two 
champions  met  face  to  face ;  each  gave  and  each  received 
a  blow ;  and,  as  before  Ilios  or  beside  Regillus, 

"Side  by  tide  thoie  chiefs  of  pride 
Together  fell  down  dead'." 

With  Lamaehos  were  slain  five  or  six  of  his  comrades ;  the 
Syracnsans  hastily  seized  on  their  bodies  and  carried  them 

^  See  Arni>fd^«  note.  I  auppoee  we  must  ikccept  ^vkfj  for  ^ka/cff.  Cf, 
the  ^vXi)  Ilia  of  the  Syr»cQa»iiB  in  loo.  1, 

'  Thuc.  vi.  101.  f  ;  liav  H  i  AAiiaxoi  wapiBi^Sti  iti  rnv  tituriiiHB  rev 
iavtwr  litr^  TofoTBlr  r<  u^  roXXtur  jval  Toli  'Sprfuovi  waptO^aS^^ 

'  ThncydiJes  (ib.l  sajs  simply,  Jr(^apat  -rAfpnv  Tifi  *o)  >iokij8(Jv  pfr' 
dAjTav  Twr  ivrSmS^rTOi'  iioo*i^(r«i  airui  ti  not  lirrt  i)  1(  Tani  fur'  atrroi. 

'  This  TenioB,  which  Bfter  nil  does  not  contudiet  the  Mjooont  in  Thncy- 
didea,  cornea  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  l8),  ivho  uolnckily  doei  not  quota  his 
•QthoritJ.  It  is  cinri;  from  some  Sicilian  Boiirce ;  bat  it  makes  a  difference 
wbether  it  a  from  Philietos  or  from  Titnaios.  It  rum  thus;  iwoiu/iruOfit 
i  AAfutxet  tmiani  twv  Zupaicouiriair  rnvt  Irwtis  Imfipo/iiroiH.  ^r  i)  ^pSrtat 
aWair  KnXXiitpiiT))),  dv^  «oX»^i«<l!  irai  Sufioiii/is.  wpds  tdvtot  I*  tpork^aim 
naraatii  i  Ad^iajtot  ifiotofiix'l'"-  ""^  Aafiiw  wKijitir  npiripot,  <Tto  AjJi,  col 
wteiir  i/ui  mmmiSart  Tfi  KaXt^iKfiiTii,     Anjhow  we  accept  Kallikratte 


J 


Ulan  kddition  to  the  email  stock  of  Sjracasans  whom  we  know  bjr  name. 
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OBAP.  vm.  in  safely  beyond  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  Athenian 
army  pressed  on,  and  the  Syracusan  horse  withdrew,  seem-* 
ingly  towards  Polichna^. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  Lamachos  really 

did  throw  away  his  life  in  an  actual  single  combat  at  such 

strange  odds.     But  even  in  the  more  sober  contemporary 

account  he  would  seem  to  have  risked  a  life  most  precious 

to  Athens  somewhat  rashly.     A  general  could  hardly  be  in 

his  right  place  when  he  found  himself,  with  a  few  comrades 

only,  on  the  side  of  a  trench  away  from  his  army  and  where 

the  enemy's  cavalry  had  possession.    If  he  was  in  his  place» 

simply  leading  on  his  men,  the  Athenians  and  Argeians  must 

have  followed  their  general  somewhat  less  heartily  than  was 

Effects       their  wont.    Be  this  as  it  may,  his  death  was  a  loss  to  Athens 

death  of     which  could  not  be  made  good.     Syracuse  might  keep  on 

^^'""■^^  her  defence  without  ELallikrates ;  Athens  could  not  hope  to 

keep  on  her  attack  without  Lamachos.     The  energy  shown 

in  every  Athenian  action  of  the  last  few  days  was  clearly 

his  work.    It  was  the  spirit  of  the  hero  at  whom  the  comic 

poet  jeered  in  his  life-time,  but  whom  after  his  death  he 

learned  to  rank  with  Patroklos  and  Teukros  and  the  other 

worthies  of  legendary  times.     With  his  death  all  abiding 

NikiaB       energy  passed  away  from  the  Athenian  camp.     The  one 

commancL  g^^eral  now  left  in  that  camp  was  Nikias.     Little  was 

likely  to  be  done  in  the  hour  of  sickness  by  a  general  who 

in  health  had  shrunk  from  energetic  action  and  thrown 

away  every  opportunity.     But  let  us  do  justice  to  him. 

^  Thna  vi.  loi.  6;  Ktd  rojlrrovf  fi^v  ol  ^vp<uc6(rtot  tiBht  xarA  rAxos^Bd^ 
wowrtr  6pirdffairrts  w4pay  rov  myrafiov  h  rd  d(T<pa\hf  aifrci  9^  iin6yT<K  ifiij 
icai  rov  AXXov  orpartvfMros  rwy  'ABijvaicav  dtrtxifpow.  All  this  local  pfe- 
cision  is  lost  in  Plutarch's  account;  he  does  not  distinguish  between 
those  Syracnsans  who  withdrew  to  Polichna  and  the  other  Syracusans  who 
came  out  of  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter  of  Thuoydides. 
On  the  other  hand,  did  the  fighting  in  this  quarter  suggest  to  Dioddroa 
(xiii.  7,  see  Appendix  XI,  and  above,  p.  174)  or  his  informant  the  wild 
notion  about  the  Athenians  occupying  Polichna  and  carrying  on  siege 
operations  from  thence  ? 


SOLE    COMMAND    OF   NIKIAS. 

1h«  iaalt  of  Nikias   was  not  iacapaeity   ta  act ;    it  was  ci 
simply  that,  when  sent  on  an  errand  which  he  loathed,  he 
found  it  liard  to  screw  himself  up  to  the  point  of  action '. 
And  at  this  most  trying  moment,  he  acted  with  the  energy 
which  he  always  showed  when  he  acted  at  all. 

Before  the  Athenians  had  come  back  from  the  field  of 
Itattle  to  their  camp  on  Epipolai,  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Lamachos  had  been  brought  to  Syracuse.  The  news  raised 
the  spirits  of  that  part  o£  the  Syracusan  army  which  had 
foond  shelter  within  the  walls.  Some  of  them  put  them- 
selves in  array  against  the  part  of  the  Athenian  army  which 
was  near  them.  This  would  be  the  main  body  of  the  Athe- 
nian left,  which  had  remained  in  its  station  after  Lamachos 
had  ted  his  small  paity  of  bowmen  and  Argeians  towards 
the  right  ".  The  fight  was  renewed,  and  the  Syracusans 
were  again  driven  back  \  Another  division  of  the  fugitives  T 
who  bad  thus  taken  heart  attempted  a  more  remarkable  ,„ 
exploit.  They  seized  the  opportimity  to  attack  the  round  " 
fort  of  the  Athenians  *.  It  was  defended  only  by  a  small 
garrison  under  a  sick  commander;  but  its  assailants  ex- 
pected to  find  it  altogether  empty '.  They  succeeded  so 
far  in  their  attempt  ae  to  take  the  defences  in  advance  of 
the  circle^  J  and  Nikias  feared  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
main  army,  he  might  not  be  able  to  withstand  an  attack 
on  the  circle  itself.  He  bethought  him  of  another  re- 
source.    Much  timber  had  been  brought  together  for  the 


The;  are  pointeiil;  diBtiDguislied  ae  ol  rpus  r^r  niKtr 
'a^niy6mi.     Kow  tUey  come  forth  iai  rlj!  viXiait  im- 


na-ri  aijias  'ABijraiim.     See  above,  p.  313, 


'  Thuc.  vi.  loi. 
iivtSir  ri  irparror  « 

■   Ib.i  irrtniiai 


■  lb.  3  ;  diroJiiufili'Tiui-  Towi  itiT. 

'  ITiB  «tory  ia  told  fMily  well  (sive  in  one  point)  by  Polyainoi,  i.  39.  3. 
He  knew  wh«t  the  xvicXas  itiu.  Plut»roh  (Nik.  18)  »ay»  TSguely,  andof 
the  weuy  Symaueana,  Spvft^  iipiporro  irf>6c  Til  Tilx^  tw»>  'A6iiyoiajv. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  10a.  I  i  47oiifMi'i«  ip^fior  alpriatir. 

tt.j.    Sm  Appendii  XUL 
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CHAP.  vm.  building  of  the  wall ;  there  were  engines  also,  whether 

T^cy  are    engines  for  the  direct  attack  of  the  city,  of  which  we  have 

back  by      as  yet  heard  nothing,  or  merely  sach  as  were  needed  for 

the  wall- work  ^.     To  all  these  Nikias  ordered  fire  to  be  set. 

The  flames  and  the  smoke  kept  off  the  assailants  till  the 

Athenians  who  had  been  fighting  below  the  hill  came  back 

from  the  pursuit  of  the  Syracasans  who  had  come  out 

against  them  from  the  city  ^.     They  came ;  but  Lamachos 

was  not  with  them,  living  or  dead.     The  sight  of  those 

who  had  just  defeated  themselves  and  their  comrades  struck 

fear  for  the  second  time  into  the  hearts  of  the  Syracusans 

who  had  come  out  to  assault  the  fort.    At  the  same  moment 

The  Athe-  another  sight  of  dread  met  their  eyes.    The  Athenian  fleet, 

enters  the  which,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  had  been  sailing  round 

Ha^onr     Achradina  and  Ortygia,  was  now  seen  by  friends  and  foes 

making  its  unhindered  way  into  the  Great  Harbour.     The 

hearts  of  the  Syracusans  now  wholly  gave  way;  for  the 

second  time  they  fled  within  the  city.     On  the  hill  and  in 

the  plain  the  Athenians  had  possession  of  the  place  of 

slaughter.     It  was  for  them  to  set  up  their  trophy,  and  to 

grant  the  burial-truce.     Its  terms  of  course  implied  the 

restoration  of  the  bodies  of  Lamachos  and  the  few  comrades 

who  were  slain  with  him  ^.     Small  are  the  chances  that 

the  funeral  urn  of  the  hero  of  Athens  can  ever  have  been 

brought  back  to  his  own  city. 

No  further  The  Sjrracusans  now  gave  up  all  further  attacks  on  the 
the  Athe-  Athenian  works.  There  seemed  no  longer  any  hope  of 
nianw     .  ^j^^j^.  Eyeing  able  by  their  own   strength   to  hinder  the 

*  Thuc.  vi.  1 03.  2 ;  rcis  firjxov^t  icoi  (vKa  Saa  wtpi  rov  rtixovt  j(k  Korafit- 

^  lb.  See  p.  335,  note  3,  and  Appendix  XIII.  Ab  the  ahipe  from 
Thapsos  came  the  next  moment,  Polyainos  fancies  the  army  was  there,  and 
tiirnfl  this  fioijQtia  into  1)  drd  OAif^ov  iivpofus, 

'  lb.  103.  I ;  Tobi  VfKpoln  vroaw6t^iovt  dwiSoaaw  to!s  Xvpaxoaiois  kcX  rd^ 
fi€T^  Aafi^xov  ical  airt^v  iKOiuaavro, 
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besiegers  from  hemming   in   the  city  from   sea   to  sea',  m 
Now  that  the  whole  invading  force  bj-  land  and  sea  mis 
gathered  together  before  SjTaeuso,  the  wall-building  could 
go  on  without  further  hindrance.     It  was  only  by  help 
from  without  that  Syracuse  could  be  saved.     The  besieged 
perhaps  hardly  knew  how  much  they  had  gained  by  the 
single  blow  dealt  by  the  arm  of  Kallikrates  in  the  struggle  by 
the  trentli.     The  besieging  works  could  now  go  on  without 
hindrance,  if  the  besiegers  chose  to  force  them  on ;  but  the 
spirit  within   the  camp  which   had   pressed  on  this  ami 
every  undertaking  on  the  Athenian  side  was  gone.     VA'hile 
Gylippos  lingered,  perhaps  was  couetrained   to  linger,  a 
negative  advantage  only  second  to  his  speedy  coming  had 
been  gained  for  Syracuse  by  the  death  of  Lamaclios.     Now 
he  was  gone,  the  besieging  works  presently  began  to  linger. 
But  as  yet,  while  the  north  side  of  the  wall  was  altogether  The  h»I1 
neglected  '^,  the  work  south  of  the  fort  at  Syka  went  on.  noutb- 
A  double  line  of  wall,  a  miniature  of  the  Long  Walls  of  ""*'''''■ 
Athens,  was  making  its  way  from  Porlella  '/ef  Fitaco   to 
the  Great  Harbour^.     The  besiegers  meanwhile  had  fi-ee  ■ 

intercourse  with  Italy  for  bringing  in  all  that  they  needed,  I 

and  reinforcements  were  coming  in  from  several  quarters. 
Many  of   the   neighbouring  Sikels,  who    had  been   kept  sikcl  imd 
back  by  fear  of  Syracuse  and  who  had  thought  Athenian  reinfim*- 
Buccess  hojwless,  joined  the  side  to  which  they  were  most " 
naturally  inclined,  now  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  winning 
side*.     And  not    only   the    land-force,   but  the   fleet   of 
Athens  was  strengthened  by  barbarian  help.     Ae  was  to 

*  Thuc.  VI.  loi.  4;  vo/ilaairTit  tii)  &v  Iri  inii  T^t  mipoitnjs  nfu'iTi  turA/am 
Uarci  -ytWoflai  jcajXCffoi  rir  iiri  rijr  BiXaeaay  Tfix'"^*. 

'  Thii  appeui  fmm  Thuc.  vii.  3.  4. 

>  See  A|>pendii  XIII.  The  faclia  broaght  in  (lOB.lWitbmmeainphuig; 
mpirriH  fjiij  otfiai  mtrrit  toS  aTpa-rti/iaTot,  lai  tou  mirrixov  aai  toC  •<fo5 
.  .  .  d«r.lx'C»- 

*  Tlinc.  vi,  lOj.  3  ;  i)\Sov  i)  mxl  r£f  ZiirfAav  woWoi  (viifaxn  rwi  'Aft;- 
raimt,  ot  wfSTpov  wtpttapmrro.     They  ODDM  (vii.  57.  tl)  jrarii  tiafopiv 
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HAP.  Tin.  be  looked  for,  nothing  had  come  of  the  embassy  sent  to 
•  Carthage.  But  of  the  Etruscan  enemies  of  Syracuse  some 
fulfilled  their  promises  to  Athens.  Three  ships  of  fifty 
oars  came  from  Etruria  to  swell  the  besieging  navy^. 
Pindar  had  prayed  that  the  Phoenician  might  keep  aloof 
from  Syracuse^  and  that  the  shout  of  the  Etruscan  might 
never  be  heard  beneath  her  walls  K  The  Phoenician  did  for 
a  while  keep  aloof ;  the  ^out  of  the  Etruscan  was  heard 
in  company  which  Pindar  could  not  have  reckoned  on. 

etpond-  We  have  now  reached  the  turning-point  of  the  whole 
mmae.  struggle.  The  darkest  hour  of  Syracuse  had  come.  All 
hope  seemed  to  have  passed  away  from  her  defenders. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  according  to  the  best 
hopes  of  the  invaders.  The  Syracusans  felt  that  by  their 
unassisted  strength  they  could  never  bear  up  against  the 
besieging  force.  Help  from  Peloponnesos  had  been  pro- 
mised; but  of  help  from  Peloponnlsos  there  was  as  yet 
no  sign.  Men  looked  forth  from  the  besieged  city — ^now 
at  last  really  besieged  ^ — only  to  see  the  Athenian  army 
encamped  on  their  heights,  to  see  the  Athenian  fleet 
moored  in  their  harbour,  to  see  land-force  and  sea-foroe 
moving  freely  on  any  needful  errand.  Meanwhile  no 
message  of  help  was  brought  to  their  gates ;  no  friendly 
sail  could  be  seen  upon  their  waters.  The  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Syracuse  altogether  sank;  there  was  no  spirit 
left  in  them.  They  b^;an  to  turn  against  one  another^ 
utrges  to  lay  the  blame  on  one  another^.  The  e^enerals  were 
Ineralt;  ^^  course  the  readiest  victims.  What  had  come  of  the 
exhortations  and   professions  of  Hermokrates?     He  and 

^  Thuc  vi.  105.  a.    See  above,  p.  196. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

'  Thuc  vi.  103.  4;  ola  cUdr  dy0p^wojy  anopchvroiv  Kai  ftoAAoy  4  */^  *<>* 

*  lb.;  mX  y6p  nva  xat  vwoifflav  vir6  rSty  vapovrvp  mucSfv  Is  dAA^Aovs 
€2x01'. 
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Us  colleagues  had  done  no  better  than  their  despised  cbap.  vjii. 
predecessors.  The  former  gfenerala  had  indeed  been  de- 
feated in  battle ;  but  in  their  day  of  power  the  city 
was  at  least  not  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy's  walls. 
Hermokrates  had  been  no  more  victorious  in  battle  than 
those  against  whom  he  had  spoken;  and,  with  him  for 
general,  Syracuse  had  been  pnt  in  fetters  like  a  prisoner. 
Either  the  generals  were  traitors,  or  else  they  were  pursued  .  >t 

by  an  ill  luck  which  made  them  unfit  to  command.     An  Hrrini>- 
assembly  was  held  ;    Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues  were  nn,|  jjj, 
deposed '.     But   the   people  did   not  fall   back   on   their  j''^^fS'^'' 
former  fashion  of  a  large  college  of  generals.     The  number  and  other 
fixed  at  the  last  election  was  followed.     Of  the  three  who  ehosen. 
were  now  chosen  one  bore  the  same  name  as  one  of  those 
whom  he  succeeded.     They  were  Hcmkleidi-B,  Euklea,  and 
Tellias. 

But  things  went  further  than  this.     We  must  remember  Negotia- 
that  there  had  all  along  been  in  Syracuse  a  party  favour-  j^^„ 

able  to  Athens  ^     Its   members   must  now  have  grown  Nikiaa 

•^  and  the 

bolder,  and  must  have  spoken  their  mind  openly.     AndSjracn- 

not  a  few  others  came  over  to  their  mind.     It  was  the 

common  saying  tbi-oughout  Syracuse  that  there  was  no 

hope   of   safety   except   in   making   terms   with   the   be- 

sjegers '.     It  would  be  well  to  make  them  before  the  city 

waa  wholly  hemmed  in  *.     MesKages  were  sent  to  Nikias, 

messages  informal  perhaps,  but  still  avowed ".     It  would 

seem  that  he  made  some  definite  proposal  to  which  Yea 

'  Thuo.  Ti,  103.  4;  Tolt  ffT-(MTTi7oin  j^'  JrF  aiiTM!  TuvTa  (iWflij  iwavoav, 
in  4  Suimrx'?  4  rpoSoolii  rf  ittirar  BKarriiuyai,     See  Appendix  XIY. 

*  See  kbove,  p.  163. 

■  Thuc.  ri.  103,  3  ;  xal  yip  ol  ^vpaiciaioi  voKituy  fiir  oixiTi  ivi^iav  iv 
mpiytviaSoi,  iLi  airroh  oiS)  ivA  r^c  n«XoiioM^iro«  icftAi'a  oliitftia  ffm.  toIi 
fll  \&y)ut  ir  T<  aipiaiy  airo't  tvaievvTo  fu^flariKoti  «a!  iipSj  ric  Kniay. 

'  Pliit.  Nilt,  18 ;  wptr  (  ira>T»\£(  dwoTiixiae^™  ri/v  riKiy  oti^iroi  Sti'i' 
ftyftrSai  rdi  iiaXiatit.     Tliia  UDportant  remark  U  sarely  from  Fhilistoa. 

'  Thnc.  vi.  103.  4;  Kv/swrii  /ilf  oiJf/iIo  lyimi)  , .  .  nKki  ihiytro  wpit 


■ 
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CHAP.  VOL  or  Nay  might  be  said.    A  day  at  least  was  fixed  for  the 
ui  Msem-   holding  of  an  assembly  formally  to  discuss  the  question  of 

i>ly called  ',    i  a-      i 

k>  treat      capitulation  ^. 

Bffeotaof  It  has  been  remarked  over  and  over  again  that  few 
Greeks  could  bear  sudden  success;  such  a  prospect  as 
this  turned  even  the  sober  head  of  Nikias.  His  thoughts 
were  perhaps  not  so  much  of  the  glory  of  receiving  the 
■  submission  of  Syracuse  as  of  the  higher  good  luck  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  fleet  and  army  to  Athens  without 
having  undergone  any  serious  damage.  But  he  forgot 
that  that  blissful  result  could  not  be  had  without  some 
effort  on  his  own  part.  After  all,  the  utter  despair  of  the 
Syracusans  was  premature.  The  city  was  not  hemmed  in ; 
the  besi^^rs^  wall  was  not  finished  on  either  side.  The 
southern  wall  was  all  but  built;  but  it  was  still  not  built^ 
but  only  in  building.  Of  its  full  length,  of  about  a  mile 
across  the  lower  level  and  the  marsh,  only  a  small  space 
close  to  the  sea  had  yet  to  be  finished;  but  that  was 
enough  ^.  On  the  north  side  of  the  round  fort  still  less 
had  been  done.  That  side  had  been  neglected  while  the 
works  to  the  south,  more  important  as  they  seemed  at  the 
time,  had  been  going  on.  Part  of  the  northern  wall  was 
finished ;  part  was  half-done,  in  the  more  part  the  stones 
were  laid  ready  and  no  more  ^  As  the  southern  wall  did 
not  reach  to  the  sea,  the  northern  wall  was  still  further 
from  reaching  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  towards  reaching  the 
sea  at  Trdgilos  it  had  made  no  way  at  all.  Syracuse  then 
was  not  really  shut  up.     An  active  and  wary  deliverer 


iitateof 
the  wall- 
building. 


*  Thuc.  vii.  a.  i.  Gongylos  (see  below,  p.  237)  is  spoken  of  aa  /caraXafiow 
airrovs  vfpl  dirnXXay^i  rod  iro\i/iov  fiiKKotrras  iKK\rf(rid(tiv.  This  can 
hardly  have  any  other  meaning.  So  Plutarch,  Nik.  18;  ira/)i777€ATO  /ily 
avTois  kKKkriaia  w€pl  tuv  irp6i  rdv  ViKiay  6fM\oyiafv.    See  last  page,  note  4. 

^  lb.  4;  Gylippos  came,  kv  f  kirrd.  /itv  ij  dtcroli  araiiav  Ijhj  dvcrcW- 
k€<rro  rots  'ABtjvcuoh  is  rov  /liyay  kifiiva  divkovv  ntxos,  vKi^  itard  fipaxy 
Ti  r6  vp^  T^y  BiiKaaaav'  rovro  8'  in  tj^Koddfiow, 

'  lb.  5.    See  Appendix  XIII. 
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might  still  come  to  its  help.  And  Nikias  knew  that  bucU  c. 
a  deliverer  was  oa  his  way.  He  coiiJd  not  have  failed  to 
hear  of  the  conference  at  Sparta,  the  speech  of  Alkibiad^, 
and  the  preparations  that  followed.  Later  news  told  him 
that  a  fleet  charged  with  the  relief  of  Syracuse  was  actually 
afloat.  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not.  The  numbers  of 
the  relieving  force  were  very  small ;  it  was  the  enterprise  of 
a  freebooter,  not  any  real  putting  forth  of  the  strength  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy '.  Presently  he  heard  of  the 
nearer  approach  of  a  small  detachment.  It  was  but  four 
ships ;  four  Athenian  ships  would  be  enough  to  chei'k 
them  or  to  watch  them,  and  four  Athenian  ships  were 
sent '.  But  more  than  this,  he  altogether  neglected  the  FuUe  con 
immediate  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  the  hemming  in  of  y^^  ° 
Syracuse  by  the  completion  of  the  wall  which  had  already 
BO  far  advanced.  The  truth  is  that  Nikias  came  under 
the  general  law  that,  when  anything  draws  a  man  into  a 
state  of  feeling  or  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  unlike  his 
usual  habits,  he  is  carried  further  and  more  swiftly  in 
his  new  direction  than  other  men'.  When  the  heart  of 
Nikias  was  for  once  lifted  up,  it  was  hfted  up  very  high 
inileed  *.  Hitherto,  if  he  had  been  unenterprising,  he  had 
at  least  been  cautious.  If  he  had  done  but  little,  it  wae 
because  he  had  kept  guard  a^inst  every  danger.  In  his 
present  frame  o£  mind  he  did  no  more  than  he  had  done 

'  Thuc.  ri.  104.  31*8*  Niei'at  wvBAftyot  airuv  Ttpn^nkloyra  vrtptiSt  tJ 
tkrfiot   Toir   nail'  ...  mi   kj/aTinwripev   (Sufi    aofiaavaaiiitous  irAiii',  «ai 

...  St  i  NikJoi  Bfiare  inn*ii'iifi«'o!  airiy  iruXiniror]  ir  Ads/We  tlrot,  iwi- 

'  Cumpue  tbe  itorjr  of  King  Klegihen's  treaCiDent  of  the  biihopB  o!  F-ly 
Mid  liDcoln;  Naruuto  Coii<|aeat,  vol.  v.  p.  189. 

■  PIqUrIi  (Nik.  18)  bringi  tliia  out  f/eU;  i  li  Sixlas  ti9bs  aSirit  xol 
tofi  ^6atr  titJ  r^t  ir  t^  vapitri  fiii/irji  «il  riixit  drattBapptitin  .  . .  oiSira 
roD  Tukirrov  Kiyoy  tax*  '/mon^ioi-Tot  oiiii  ^lAaT^  fToiijoaTo  m$iipdr,  a\Xi 
Tai  TuyTfKws  impopaaOat  zeal  itaTafJipoVfia9ax  Ao^dv  eu'T^t'  6  ayiffi  ttaivktvat, 
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[RAF.  Tin.  before,  md  lie  kept  no  giwd  goaid  igsDut  anything.  He 
liad  once  shrank  from  actni  through  simple  dislike  of  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  now  shrank  from 
action,  because  he  had  eonae  to  tiiink  that  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  to  be  had  withoot  farther  action.  A  few  more 
days  of  wu^  as  men  had  worked  while  Lamadios  was  living, 
and  no  help  from  withoat  eoold  have  saved  Syracose  from 
his  gtrngp^  Those  frw  days  were  vrasted^and  Syracuse  was 
saved* 

Isat  of         We  must  now  go  back  to  foUow  tbm  coarse  of  Gylippos 
^  and  the  other  helpers  of  Syracuse  from  the  moment  of  the 

LacedsMttonian  vote  which  appointed  him  as  commander  at 
Syracuse  and  bade  him  concert  measures  widi  the  Corin- 
thians ^  The  language  in  which  his  appointment  is  re- 
corded shows  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  officer 
sent  by  Spaita  vrould,  as  soch,  naturally  take  the  conmiand 
of  the  locml  forces  of  Syracuse  as  well  as  of  those  which 
might  be  sent  to  her  help*.  He  b^ins  by  giving  his 
orders  to  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta'.  They  were 
bidden  at  once  to  send  him  two  ships  to  Asin£,  the  Diyo- 
pian  town  on  the  vrest  side  of  the  Messanian  g^ulf.  They 
were  to  fit  out  as  many  more  ships  as  they  thought  of 
sending — ^the  numb«r  seems  to  be  left  to  themselves— 
and,  when  the  time  came»  to  have  than  ready  to  sail  K 
Somewhat  later  we  hear  of  two  Laconian  ships  as  taking 
part  in  the  enterprise.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  these 
were  the  two  ships  sent  to  Asine,  manned,  under  the  care 
of  Gylippos,  by  maritime  subjects  of  Sparta  \  The  Corin- 
thians and  Syraeusans  now  left  Sparta.     Of  the  return  of 

'  See  above^  p.  a6i. 

*  Thuo.  yi.  93.  a  ;  ruXiwror  . .  .  wpocra^carrn  S^x^"^^  ^^  Sv^ocooiots. 
'  lb.  3  ;  960  /iiw  vavs  ro^  Kopa^icm  l«4Xc«ir  o2  wi/amw  ds  'Av^nfr. 

*  Il>. ;  T«b  d^  XM««b  wafaffM€tn(t^^ai  Saas  Sraroofirrvi  wc/oKir  mmt  Srmt 
iNup^  f,  kr^tfuas  €7vat  vXcur. 

'  In  o.  104.  I  we  hftve  two  Laconian  shipa  ilirtinct  firom  the  Goiintluan. 
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tile  Sjracusan  envoyB  to  Sicily  we  hear   nothing ;    but  ci 
doubtless  they  did  retora,  and  took  with  them  the  news 
that  help  for  Syracuse  was  at  least  voted  at  Sparta. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  is  that  a  fleet  is  assembled  at  G 
Lieukas,  a  fit  place  for  the  centre  of  the  enterprise,  a  city  g 
daughter  of  Corinth  and  sister  of  Syracuse.     The  number  ^ 
of  the  ships  charged  with  the  deliverance  of  the  threatened 
member  of  the  household  was  not  large.     Except  the  two 
from  Laconia,  all  came  from  different  branches  of  the  Corin- 
thian family,     Corinth  herself  gave  twelve;  her  colonists 
at  Leukas  gave  two  and  Ambrakia  three'.     They  met  at 
Loukas  about  the  time  of  the  events  which  followed  the 
death  of  LamachoB,  when   the  Syraousans  began  to  fall 
into  utter  despair.     Their  purpose  was  to  sail  to  Sicily 
with  all  speed  ^.     But  news  came  which  made  them  change 
their  purpose.    Rumour  was  busy  everywhere  in  the  western  H 
seas.     Men  spoke  of  the  successes  of  Athens ;  they  spoke  „. 
of   the   Athenian   general,   the   wise   leader,   the    chosen "' 
favourite  of  fortune,  whom  none  cotdd  hope  to  overcome '. 
Reports   reached   Leukas   that   the  Athenian  walls  were 
thoroughly  completed  and  that  Syracuse  was  hemmed  in 
without  hope*.     To  Gybppos  this  news  sounded  as  if  allG 
Sicily  was  lost;  it  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  strive  to  do  g; 
aught  for  Syracuse.     But  the  danger  was  not  confined  to  ^ 
Syracuse  or  to  Sicily.     Athenian  ambition — so  Gylippos 
had  learned  from  Alkibiades — went  on  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
and  to  more  distant  lands.     The  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
might  BtUl  be  saved*.     On  that  errand,  the  only  hope  that 


'  Thuc.  vi.  104. 1. 

'  lb.  ;  BoBXiiuroi  it  riji'  ZimXlar  Sid  tAx"'^  floijfl^oai. 

'  Plut.  Nik.  18;    ^n^n  *  J^"  !»*™™  rov  KpariTr  lay 

'  Thai!.  Ti.  104.  t  ;  in  airwi  al  d-f7<Aiai  ifrnfTaw  Sural  noj 
a(rd  t^wiTfUrmt  on  tiitj  wafrtXus  dvtn€rtixtoiiiyai  al  SvpAxava 
lb. :  rTJi  iiir  XkiAJoi  mxlri  IXrlSa  oiSfiiiar  (fxtv  i  Vbk 
B<in>iifiif<it  rtpiroiijrrai. 
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OHAP.  Tin, 


Voyage  of 
Gjlippos. 


Hiistftj 
atTants; 
hia  vain 
negotia* 
tiong  with 
Thourioi. 


He  hears 
truer  re- 
ports at 
Lokroi. 


seemed  left,  Gylippos  made  up  his  mind  to  set  forth  in 
person  with  a  small  force,  leaving  the  other  ships  to 
follow. 

With  four  ships  then,  the  two  Laconian  and  two  Corinthian, 
mider  a  captain  named  Pythen,  the  Spartan  commander  ven- 
tured on  a  voyage  which  among  Greek  sailors  passed  for  a 
piece  of  unusual  daring.  He  crossed  straight  from  Leukas 
to  Taras  ^.  The  usual  course  along  the  coast  was  specially 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  would  have  led  him  by  Korkyra,  the 
estranged  member  of  the  Corinthian  household.  Taras  was 
friendly  to  Sparta  and  to  Syracuse,  and  he  was  able  to 
make  it  a  centre  of  action.  He  first  sent  envoys  to  Thou- 
rioi, the  city  which  had  sheltered  his  banished  father,  and 
where  he  claimed  to  take  up  the  citizenship  which  he  had 
inherited  from  him  '.  Thourioi,  a  colony  either  of  Athens 
or  of  ApoUdn  \  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  factions ;  the  party 
of  Athens  sometimes  prevailed,  sometimes  was  defeated. 
A  little  later  we  shall  find  Thourioi  strongly  Athenian^. 
Just  now  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  friends  of  Athens 
thought  Gylippos  too  weak  to  hurt  them,  or  whether 
enemies  of  Athens  thought  him  too  weak  to  help  them. 
Four  ships,  the  Thourians  thought,  could  do  nothing  either 
way,  and  the  Spartan  embassy  came  to  nought^.  He 
then  sailed  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  was 
presently  driven  back  by  a  fierce  storm  to  Taras  ^.  His 
ships  were  damaged,  and  he  had  to  wait  a  while  to  r^t. 
Then  he  set  forth  again  and  reached  Lokroi,  where  he 
heard  a  truer  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  Syracuse. 
The  city,  he  now  learned,  was  not  fully  hemmed  in ;  the 
north  wall  of  the  Athenians  was  altogether  unfinished; 


^  Thuc  vi.  104.  I ;  Sn  rdxicrra  iw€pauj$rjcrav  rtiv  *l6vtoy  is  Tdpayra, 
^  lb.  a  ;  Jtptfffiwa&fuvm  kot^  ri\v  rod  narpos  irorc  voXircioy. 
'  See  above,  p.  i  a. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  33.  5.  *  lb.  vi.  104.  2. 

*  lb. ;   dfnnur$€ls  vv   dvifiov  Jcard  r6v  Ttptvaxov  koKwov  ts  iicwrtt  ravrjf 
fiiyas.    See  Arnold's  note. 
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it  was  still  possible  for  an  army  to  be  led  into  Syracuse  ci 
by  way  of  Epiiwlai '.  Something  then  might  still  be  done 
to  save  Syracuse  aJid  Sicily.  Still  Gylippos  did  not  think 
of  at  once  sailing  to  Syracuse  with  his  small  force.  What- 
ever was  to  be  done  by  way  of  relief  to  Syracuse  by  sea 
he  left  to  the  Corinthians,  more  experienced  than  be  in 
noftritime  warfare.  lie  himself  would  make  his  way  into  h 
Sicily  in  a  less  threatening  sort;  he  would  gather  a  land-  ' 
force,  and  come  at  its  bead  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  the 
path  which  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  news  that  Gylippos  was  at  Lokroi  was  brought  to 
Nikias.     It  was  at  this  stage  that  he  did  at  last  take  so  F 
much  heed  to  what  was  coming  as  to  send  four  ships  to  u 
look  after  the  doings  of  the  freebooter^.     But  the  free- 
booter was  too  quick  for  him.     The  Athenian  ships  were  v 
to  watch  tor  him  at  Rhegion ;  but  before  they  got  there,  ^i 
Gylippos  and  PytheUj  with  their  four  ships,  had  made  their  °' 
way  through  the  strait,  and  were  sailing  along  the  noiih 
coast  of  Sicily.     The  first  point  at  which  they  touched  was  A 
Himera,  a  city  favourable  to  their  cause,  and  well  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Athenians  and  their  Sikeliot  allies.     There  the 
ships  were  drawn  on  shore  °,  and  Uimera  became  for  a  while 
the  head-quarters  of  Gylippos.     While  there  he  concerted 
measures  with  the  Himeraians  for  getting  together  what- 
ever land-force,  Greek  and  barbarian,  could  be  gathered  for 
the  relief  of  Syracuse,     We  now  incidentally  learn  that  the 
advice  of  Alkibiades  that  the  force  to  be  sent  should  con- 
sist of  men  ready  both  to  ply  the  oar  at  sea  and  to  act  as 
heavy-armed  troops  by  land  *  had  been  at  least  partly  carried 
out.     The  men  of  Himera,  who  had  long  ago  refused  to 

'  Tbao.  TJi.  :.  1 ;  m/tiavifurui  aaf-laTifoy  ijii  Sti  oli  wairrt>^i  ]r(u.liroTiT<i- 


it  ifiiXxvaar  iv  'l/iipq. 
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iF.  vxn.  help  Athens,  were  now  won  over  to  help  Syracuse.  They 
engaged  to  send  their  own  force  to  the  work^  and  they  gave 
panoplies  to  such  of  the  crews  of  Gylippos  and  Pyth£n  as 
had  not  brought  any  with  them  ^.  Messages  were  sent  to 
varions  parts  of  Sicily  to  ask  or  demand  help.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  we  do  not  hear  a  word  of  any  dealings,  friendly, 
hostile,  or  diplomatic,  with  Carthage  or  with  any  Phoenician 
place  in  Sicily.  As  for  the  Eljrmians,  the  horsemen  of 
Segesta  were  serving  mider  Nikias,  and  to  chastise  or 
threaten  their  city  would  have  taken  more  time  than  could 
be  spared.  But  from  Sikels  as  well  as  Greeks  help  was 
itSn-  freely  sought.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  enemy  of  Se- 
inoiii  g^^^f  i^  which  Gylippos,  as  commander-in-chief  by  Spartan 
IG«U.  nomination,  ordered  '  the  Selinuntines  to  send  their  whole 
force  to  a  certain  point'  imnamed.  This  command  they 
obeyed  but  imperfectly,  sending  some  horsemen  and  light- 
armed.  The  Geloans  also  sent  a  small  force.  We  are 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sikel  feeling  in  northern  Sicily  was 
els  Join  turning  against  Athens.  King  Archonides,  the  friend  of 
^^'  Ducetius,  who  had  zealously  supported  the  Athenian  side, 
was  lately  dead,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  the  alliance  of 
Sparta,  as  represented  by  Gylippos,  more  strongly  attracted 
the  fancy  of  those  who  came  after  him^.  A  thousand 
Sikels  joined  the  force  of  Gylippos.  The  largest  con- 
tingent was  that  of  Himera,  a  thousand  foot,  heavy-armed 
and  light,  and  a  hundred  horse.  The  crews  of  the  four 
ships  and  the  soldiers  who  had  come  with  them,  all  now 
in  the  full  array  of  the  heavy-armed,  numbered  seven 

^  Thnc.  vii.  i.  3 ;  tttd  rots  l/r  roDv  v€Siv  twv  o<ptripwf  raiJraif,  toot  11^  fTxor 

^  lb.;  rot)f  ScXiKovKr/ovs  wiieparrts  iKiXtvov  dvwtrop  vavor/nrif  Ir  ri 

'  lb.  4  ;  Twr  SurcXcuv  rivht  of  voKv  vpo$vfji6rtpov  vpwrx^P^^^  irotfioi  ^or 
Tov  TC  *Apx<o^i^ov  y^atarl  r€BvriK6roi^  hi  rwy  rajurp  Xt/vcXofv  iScuriActW  riyfiy 
Kol  &v  ovK  d^fWrot,  ToTr  'ABrjvalois  ipi\os  ^v.  See  above,  p.  1 58,  and  vol.  iL 
PP-  381,  386. 
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hundred.     With  this  force  GylippoB  eet  forth  on  his  march 
for  the  daliverance  of  Syracuse. 

The  news  of  his  coming  went  before  him.     The  ships  Voyage  of 
that  were  gathered  at  Leukas  were  now  at  sea;  but  one 
of  them,  though  by  some  chance  the  last  to  set  sail,  reached 
Syracuse  before  the  rest.     We  must  suppose  that,  whil 
the  others  took  the  usual  course,  this  one,  by  a  still  holder 
effort  than  that  of  Gylippoa,  dashed  right  across  the  opeu 
sea '.     Its  captain   was   Gongylos,  a   Corinthian    officer, 
specially  zealous  in  the  cause.      He  took   on  himself  the 
task  of   bearing  to   his  straitened  brethren  the  message 
of  coming  deliverance.     It  was  the  very  day  which  had  HBreaehea 
been  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  Athenian  terms  in  on  the  day 
the  Syracusan   aBsembly,     Men  were   already  gathering  j^^^^^^ 
in    the    affora,    when    a   ship    was    seen    drawing   near,    a^ly- 
ship  not  manned  by  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  but  sent  on 
an  errand  of  good  will  by  her   own   mother-city.     She 
must  have  made  her  way  into  the  Little  Harbour;  the 
Great  Harlxtur  was  an  Athenian  possession,  part  of  the 
Athenian  dominion  of  the  seas  ^.     If  the  Syracusan  fleet 
was  in  the  Great  Harbour  at  all,  it  must  have  been  cooped 
up  in  the  docks.     But  tliat  a  ship  of  an  enemy  of  Athens 
could  enter  even  the  Little  Harbour  seems  to  show  that 
the  Athenian  guard-ships  must  have  kept  a  very  care- 
less watch.     The  sliip  of  Gongylos  reached  the  shore  in  He  bringi 
safety,  aud  its  captain  and  bis  crew  were  soon  on  Syra- ^f  hoip. 
cosan  ground.     Men  flocked  to  the  shore ;  the  assembly 
n-as  forsaken  or  forgotten ;  instead  of  listening  to  speeches 
for  or  against    acceptance   of    the   Athenian   terms,  the 
men  of  Syracuse    hearkened    to  the   good   news   which 
made  it  needless  to  give  any  Athenian  terms  a  thought. 


Thoc.  vii.  ».  I J  Tirr'Xot, 


u  U  7d*  SiipiuiDiioat,  lilJrjaii  Si  wpA  Fii- 
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▼m.  Gongylos  spoke;  and  he  told  all  men  that  m  Coimtiiian 
fleet  and  a  Spartan  commander  were  on  their  wmy  to  hdp 
themK 

iher      One  wonld  be  weD  pleased  to  know  whether^  after  the 
gg     sadden  coming  of  the  Corinthian  captain  with  his  glad 
^    tidings,  the  formalities  of  a  Syracnsan  assembly  ware  still 
gone  through.     We  are  not  told  whether  any  vote  was 
passed,  whether  any  answer  was  given  to  the  proposals  of 
Nikias,  or  whether,  in  the  universal  tomolt  of  joy,  all  sach 
matters  were  simply  foigotten.     In  any  case,  a  practical, 
if  not  a  formal,  vote  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  decreed  that 
no  Athenian  proposals  should  be  hearkened  to,  and  that 
Syracuse,  with  the  help  of  her  friends  and  kinsfolk,  would 
still  hold  out.    And,  either  through  a  formal  message  or 
through  the  lack  of  any  message,  Nikias  must  have  known 
aed  that  it  was  so.     Strange  to  say,  even  now  his  eyes  were 
^    not    opened.      The   Corinthian    fleet  was    coming;    the 
Spartan  commander  was  coming ;  but  the  vain  confidence 
of  the  general  of  the  Athenians  was  not  shaken.     The 
enterprise  of  which  he  heard  still  seemed  to  him  the  mere 
rash  undertaking  of  a  freebooter,  which  he  might  safely 
despise.     The  northern  wall  might,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, have  been  pressed  on  to  its  completion.     Failing 
this,  such  an  Athenian  guard  might  have  been  kept  at 
both  ends  of  the  hill  as  would  have  hindered  any  ally  of 
Syracuse  from  making  his  way  into  the  city,  at  any  rate 
without  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.     Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  done.     The  southern  wall,  all  but  finished,  still 
remained  all  but  finished  ^.     On  the  north  side  it  is  plain 

*  Thuc  vii.  a.  I ;  KaraXafioiv  axrrohs  irtpi  &naKKarpjs  rov  itoXiiMV  iiiXXoms 

vpocvXiovm  leal  TvXtinrot  6  KKtav^pi^cVy  haK^Ztujiwiav  dwoartiXiirraj^,  dpx^» 
So  Plut.  Nik.  19.  Dioddros  leaves  out  this  striking  inddent.  See  p.  333, 
note  4. 

^  Thao.  vii.  a.  4 ;  trvx*  ^  'W'^  rovro  leaipov  M^,  h  f  ivrA  filv  j)  dtcroi 


EFFECT  OP  THE  COMING   OP   GONGVLOS. 

that  no  guard  was  kept  against  the  coming  even  of  a  free-  en 
booter,  and  by  that  path  more  than  a  freebooter  came  in. 

»§  5.   Thif  Defence  cf  Syracute  by  Gi/Uppot. 
B.C.  414-413- 
It    is    hard    to   say  how  much    of   the   movements    of 
Gylippos  could  have  been  known  to  Gongylos  when  be 
brought  his  welcome  news  to  Syracuse.     Gongyloa  sailed 
Etraigbt  from  Leukas;  he  could  hardly  have  known  what 
had  been  going  on  since  Gylippos  bad  landed  in  Sicily. 
But  some  tidings  must  have  reached  Leukas  later  than  the 
time  when  Gylippos  and  Pythen  bad  sailed  for  Italy  with 
their  four  ships.     For  they  left  Leukas  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  more  for  Sicily;  their 
object  now  was  to  save  or  to  gain  the  Italiot  cities  *.     The  Effect  of 
Corintbianfl  at  Leukas  must  have   heard  the  later  news  of  q^^!"^ 
which  reached  Gylippos  at  Lokroi,  the  news  that  Syracuse  ^''*" 
was  not  wholly  hemmed   in ;   otherwise   they  would   not 
have  come  at  all''.     Gongylos  would  therefore  be  able  at 
least  to  tell  the  S)*racusans   that  Gylippos  and  Pytlicn 
bad  sailed   for  Sicily  on   tbeir  behalf;    he  could  hardly 
have  told  them  anything  more.     But  this  was  enough  to 
raise  their  spirits  and  to  make  them  give  up  all  thought 
of  surrender.    Not  only  was  their  metropolis  helping  them, 
but  the  great  need  of  all,  the  Spartan  commander,  had 
been  sent;  that,  aa  Alkibiades  had  said,  was  worth  more 
than  an  arniy  *.     Presently  further  tidings  came  that  the  Ne« 
Spartui  commander  was   in    Sicily,  that  he   was  on   his  nreianM 
march  towards  Syracuse,  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  the     ^'""'y- 
city  *.     And  the  conamander  had  an  army  with  him.     It 

rt  it  riv  fiyo'  ktiiiva  ftirAoGy  TtTxof, 


natt^f  <3q  i'tr. 

t/A„ 

TT(>T<h'! 

■Ae,.aJo 

»X^  gari  epaxv  ■ 

r.  t3 

Fpis  7^1 

'  0(iAaaD 

*  See  ibove,  p. 

133- 

*  See  above,  p. 

100. 
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CHAP.  vm.  was  not  a  very  large  one,  perhaps  not  a  very  choice  one^ 
but  a  force  which  numbered  more  than  three  thousand 
men  ^  went  for  something  according  to  Greek  notions  of 
numbers.  But^  many  or  few,  the  Spartan  leader  was  with 
them.  Whether  the  Syracusans  at  all  knew  what  a  leader 
was  coming,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  coming  of  any  Spartan 
The  Sjn-  satisfied  the  need  of  the  moment.  When  the  tidings  came 
goes  forth^  ^^^  Oylippos  was  actually  drawing  near,  the  whole  mili- 
tomeet  f^g^y  fQ^oe  of  Syracuse  went  forth  to  meet  him^  They 
could  have  done  this  only  by  marching  between  the  north 
brow  of  the  hill  and  the  unfinished  Athenian  wall.  But 
not  a  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck,  not  a  step  of  any 
kind  to  have  been  taken,  to  hinder  either  Oylippos  from 
coming  or  the  Syracusans  from  going  forth.  The  free- 
booter was  now  very  near  indeed.  Did  Nikias  so  trust  in 
his  own  good  luck  ^  as  to  think  that  the  enemy  had  come 
simply  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands  by  some  power 
&vourable  to  Athens,  while  he  and  his  army  reposed  peace- 
fully  by  their  round  fort  at  Syka  ? 
March  of  The  exact  line  of  march  of  Oylippos  from  Himera,  or 
rather  from  the  unnamed  trysting-place  where  the  forces 
of  Selinous  were  to  meet  him,  is  not  very  clear.  But  its 
later  stages  must  have  led  him  by  some  of  the  inland  roads 
between  the  steep  of  Thymbris  and  the  western  point  of 
Epipolai.  Having  taken  an  unknown  Sikel  post  on  his 
way^,  he  came  to  the  north  side  of  the  Syracusan  hill. 

^  There  were  700  of  his  own,  11 00  from  Himera,  horse,  heavy-armed,  and 
light-armed,  1000  Sikels;  ako  (viL  i.  4)  ScXikovktW  rwh  tf/iXol  ital  Iwwijt 
leai  PcA^W  dXlyoit  who  must  surely  have  mustered  aoo  among  them.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  a  copyist  or  editor,  and  not  Dioddros  himself,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  words  rSry  'Ifiepeu«y  leai  ^iieay&v  rpi(rx(Aiovy  (xiii.  7,  8). 

'  Thuc.  vii.  a.  a  ;  oi  fity  ^vfHuedaiM  Iwfpp^aBrfa&v  re  Koi.  r^  TvXjhrw^  in 
inrayrriaSfjLtvoi  i^ijkOoy, 

*  His  (invxia.    See  above,  p.  a33. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  a.  3 ;  6  8i  ^Uras  t6  tc  [al.  rArt]  ruxos  h  ry  wap6i^  rS»  SiivcX«y 
iXdn^,  The  forms  of  the  name  are  endless  and  the  place  is  quite  unknown. 
I  therefore  follow  Holm  (6.  S.  ii.  40,  413)  in  leaving  it  nameless.    IcrcU  is 


Gylippos. 


GYLIPPOS  ON  EPIPOLAI. 

He  reached  it  at  the  point  just  east  of  the  neck  of  Euryalos,  chap. 
the  point  where,  not  so  very  long  before,  Lamaehos  had 
led  the  besieging  army  to  the  occupation  o£  the  hilt.     The 
same  path  which   had  brought  the  first   real  danger  to 
Syracuse  waa  now  to  bring  her  deliverance.     Where  the  Ha  gon 


was  to  bring  Syracuse  eo  near  to  ber  overthrow,  the  de-  Tlwiana 
spised  freebooter,  with  his  hastily  gathered  force,  Greek  and 
barbarian,  was  to  climb  up  to  save  her.     Had  Lamachos 
been  there,  Gylippos  might  haply  not  have  found  the  ascent 
so  easy.     But  with  Nikiae  in  sole  command,  Nikias  too 
pressed  down  by  sickness  on  one  hand,  lifted  up  by  vain 
confidence  on  the  other,  no  more  heed  seems  to  have  been 
taken  against  the  approach  of  Gyhppos  than  Syracuse  had 
taken  against  the  approach  of  Lamachos.    Gylippos  and  his  H^  mo 
following  toiled  up  the  path,  and  clearly  found  Euryalos  opporition. 
itself  undefended.     The  fort  on  Labdalon  was  not  near 
enough  to  stand  immediately  in  the  way  of  their  aecent; 
it  kept  watch  over  the  sea  by  Thapsos  and  Megara  rather 
than  over  tiie  inland  passes.     Nor  does  Gylippos  seem  to 
have  met  with  any  opposition  from  the  garrison  of  Lab- 
dalon in  bis  march  along  the  hill.     As  the  Athenian  wall  The  Sy*' 
to  the  north  was  unfinished,  the  course  along  the  edge  of  m 
the  hill  was  open ;  be  went  on  unchecked,  till  the  Syra- 
cusans,  equally  uncbecked,  met  him.     The  deliverer  had 
come,  and  he  was  not  one  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet.     It  was  as  a  deliverer  that  he  came ;  but  he  could 
he  a  deliverer  only  by  acting  as  a  master;  and  it  was  as 

ft  reftl  place,  being  quoted  bj  Stephen  m  ippoipior  ZiKtXlat  from  the  siith 
book  of  Phillfltofl — 1  wiali  it  wu  a  "  fragment,"  tu  Arnold  calU  It — that  in 
which  be  dealt  nith  the  Atbenikn  liege.  Dut  ws  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
is  the  place.      Anjhow  it  i>  not  the  lato  of  Count  Roger.      See  vol.  i. 

p.   121. 

DiodOros  [liii.  8)  wjb  at  this  atage— it  hae  an  odd  louiid  after  the  men- 
CioD  of  Sikans  Juit  before — wvOiS/kpoi  3'  ol  SiKiKoi  riji'  rapov^lar  alrur,  jiri- 
Stfifroi  Toin  iffiiatit  dviiXor.  Thia  hoa  really  nothing  to  do  with  Gjitippon ; 
it  ii  the  itorj  ill  Thnc  vii.  31.  3. 
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CHAP.  YTSL  a  master  that  .Sparta  had  sent  him  ^.    We  may  picture  to 

ourselyes  the  welcome  with  which  he  was  greeted;  but 

Gylippos  had  no  time  or  mood  for  ceremonial  receptions  or 

for  a  joyons  entry  into  Syracuse.     At  once,  fresh  from  his 

march  and  climb,  the  Spartan  commander-in-chief  relieved 

Ovlippoc     Herakleides,  Eukles,  and  Tellias  of  their  duties.    He  took 

ocmnumd;  the  command  of  the  whole  force,  and  straightway  led  both 

the  Syracusan  army  and  his  own  foUowing  right  up  to 

the  invading  lines  ^.     The  besiegers,  who  had  thought 

Syracuse  a  prize  within  their  easy  grasp,  were  challenged 

to  come  forth  and  fight  with  those  who  had  come  to  its 

defence. 

AmMe-  Amazement  and  confusion  took  possession  of  the  camp  of 

theAthe-   Nikias.     Sudden,  unlooked-for,  unhindered,  a  new  enemy 

"^^^^        had  come  upon  them.     The  freebooter  was  come,  but  in 

a  guise  somewhat  beyond  that  of  a  freebooter.     He  had 

brought  with  him,  not  only  a  large  reinforcement  to  the 

Syracusan  army,  but  what  counted  for  more,  the  great 

name  of  Sparta  in  his  own  person.    Astounded  as  they 

were,  the  Athenians  still  summoned  up  courage  to  set 

Propoaalf    themselves  in  battle  array  \    Before  the  two  armies  met, 

poe.  Oylippos  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenian  general.     His 

message  was  to  offer  a  truce,  a  truce  to  allow  the  whole 

Athenian  army  to  leave  Sicily  with  bag  and  baggage 

^  See  aboYO,  p.  201. 

'  Thuc  vii.  2.  3 ;  iyafids  Korct  rdy  E6/>vj}Xoy,  ^ircp  leal  oi  'APf  yauM  t6 
wp&Tov,  lx<^«  fur^  rS/y  "XvpoKwrivw  iwt  rh  rtix^aiM  rStv  'A9jj¥aiojw, 

'  lb.  vii  3.  I ;  ol  8i  'ABrp^oi  ol^iSfeut  rov  rt  VvXtwwov  ical  rw  ?Bii^- 

Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  leaves  out  the  march  and  climb  of  Gjrlippoi.  But  they 
are  implied  when  he  sends  a  message  to  the  Syracusans  to  meet  him ;  ol  Si 
$appfi<jayrti  i(wvKi{wTo*  tttd  wpoff^tv  tlf$hs  6  TvXtvwos  i^  iHov  waparrray^ 
fUvoi  iirl  Tois  ^AOrjvcuovt.  Dioddros  (xiii.  7,  8)  gets  into  utter  confunon. 
Gylippos  Si^  Ttjs  /xfcoytiov  [that  is  a  good  point]  wap^ytr  ds  ^vpcutovvus' 
itai  fur*  iXiyas  ^fA^pas  fitr^  rSw  Zv/xxxovaW  I^TTa^e  r^y  8vra/uy  M  Toi>s 
*A$rjvalovt,  A  battle  then  follows ;  but  it  is  that  in  which  Lamachos  U 
kUled. 


GYUPPOS    PROPOSAL  TO  NIKU8. 


withiD  five  days '.  Such  a  message  was  not  exactly 
mockery;  bat  it  was  assuredly  sent  without  any  thought 
of  its  terms  being  aeeepted.  It  was  in  truth  meant  for 
Syracusan  rather  than  for  Athenian  ears.  It  was  meant 
to  stir  up  Syracusan  hearts,  to  make  the  defenders  of 
Syracuse  feel  how  much  might  be  done  now  they  bad  a 
Spartan  to  their  leader.  Nikias,  as  might  he  looked  for, 
sent  the  herald  away  without  an  answer';  a  less  decorous 
general  might  have  charged  bim  with  some  cutting  mes- 
sage back  again.  Indeed,  according  to  some  reports,  when 
the  general  refused  an  answer,  there  were  men  in  the 
Athenian  ranks  who  volunteered  one.  Had  the  coming  of 
one  cloak  and  staff  given  such  fresh  strength  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  that  they  could  afford  to  despise  Athens  ?  Had  not 
the  Atlienians  kept  in  bonds  three  hundred  men  stronger 
than  Gylippos  and  with  longer  hair*?  But  this  tale  reads 
rather  like  a  transfer  to  Athenian  mouths  of  gibes  which 
are  likely  enough  to  have  been  uttered  in  Syracuse  a  httle 
later. 

The  Spartan  leader  of  Syracusans  did  not  fail,  on  this 
his  first  day  of  command,  to  mark  the  military  short- 
comings of  the  Syracusan  foot.  To  a  Spartan  these  short- 
comings would  be  far  clearer,  far  more  provoking,  than  to 
a  reforming  Syracusan.  When  the  two  armies  formed 
for  battle,  Gyhppos  saw  that  the  trim  of  the  Syracusans 


B»d  array 

(iflbe 

Sjra- 


*  Tbuo.  vii.  3.  I ;  J  I]  Si/ityos  ri  SnAa  JyTfif,  Kt/puKa  tptntitftt  aircxi  Kl- 
fona,  fl  BeiKoyrok  l(iiitu  I*  T^  Si«\iai  vtvrt  fi)UpSn;  Xnfiimi  rd  afirifa 
atnay,  ittSfitit  flvai  aitvitaBai.     Plularch  (Nik.  19)  ii  to  tbe  ume  effect. 

*  Hi.;  dI  ii  i*  iXiyaiiiit  T<  iiraiovrro  (oi  duSIv  diOKpi'va^ivai  itittiBpav. 
The  plux&l  number  cleuly  makes  tbe  net  of  the  genenl  tbe  act  of  tha 

'  Plat,   Nik.  19;   i  /iJr  dI«  NiKfat  oi*l»  flfla-otw  i.Mrpfrairtai'   riif  U 

pamjpiai  Amnwiji^t  ootm  iffx"^  ''^  SBpaiovaluiy  Jfo/^piji  ylyorfr  wot' 
'Miiraiaf  naTBippoviir,  et  »3\u  ^;uiAia>T((ioi«  rtXi'jnrov  not  iiaWat  xaiMTTat 
rputAoaiaui  Ixarra  Iv  nSaii  SiStiiiroin  AwiSaxaf  tuutiSeufiariovs,  See 
it  'til  "^'^  '■  *"*'  oompare  the  Syracuaui  mocker;  in  p.  14J. 
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oiup.  Tin.  was  so  bad  that  he  did  not  ventore  to  meet  the  Athenians 
in  the  narrow  space  between  their  fort  and  the  city  walls  ^. 
He  led  his  forces  out  into  some  wider  ground^  where,  it  is 
to  be  supposed^  the  Syracusan  horse  would  come  into  play. 
But  such  wider  ground  could  have  been  found  only  to  the 
west  of  the  Athenian  wall;  and  this  involves  a  march 
forwards  and  backwards  to  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
NikiM  fort.  In  any  case  Nikias  declined  battle,  and  kept  himself 
Utile.  within  his  defences.  Oylippos  then  spent  his  first  night  of 
command  at  Syracuse,  his  first  night  at  Syracuse  in  any 
shape.  He  bivouacked  within  the  last  built  wall  of  the 
EffeoUof  city,  in  the  new  quarter  of  TemenitSs^.  Things  had 
ooaw^  indeed  turned  about.  A  day  or  two  back  the  defenders  of 
Syracuse  were  trembling  within  their  walls,  deeming  that 
no  hope  of  safety  was  left  to  them,  save  in  coming  to  terms 
with  the  invaders.  The  hopes  of  the  besi^^ers  were  so 
high  that  they  scorned  to  keep  common  watch  against  the 
enemy  whom  they  knew  to  be  coming.  And  now  the 
enemy  of  Athens,  the  deUverer  of  Syracuse,  had  come. 
From  the  moment  of  his  coming  all  had  changed.  He 
was  marching  freely  to  and  fro  before  and  behind  the 
besieging  lines,  and  the  besiegers  refused  to  leave  their 
lines  to  meet  them. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  Corin- 
thian orator  had  pictured  the  Athenians  as  ever  active  and 
adventurous,  the  Spartans  as  slow  and  unwilling  to  act  ^. 
In  the  persons  of  Nikias  and  Gylippos,  Athenian  and 
Spartan  might  seem  to  have  changed  places.  On  those 
points  neither  commander  represented  the  usual  character- 
istics of  his  own  city.  The  good  genius  of  Syracuse  had 
sent  her  in  her  need  a  leader  who,  to  the  name  and  authority 

^  Thuc.  vii.  3.  3 ;  6pw  rohs  ^vpaicoclovs  rapaaffo/Uvovt  mU  od  fiqJUian 
(wraciTOfJiiyovSf  iwayjjyt  t6  arpar^vtdoy  h  ti)v  cv/»vxcv^av  /jloWop, 

^  lb. ;  diHjyayt  ri^v  arpaTiay  Iwl  r^v  Sxpca^  ri)v  Tcfimrcy  tcaXov/Utniv,  ca2 
airrov  rfiKlaayro,    See  Appendix  XII. 

»  lb.  i.  68-70. 
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ippoSykiifiaiBdiolxTvdbniyiMihof  ffwiwa  leaned 
to  far  Ua.  The  tuyiqiie  tamnasBi  cf  ^k^  fixcet  cf 
Syiaene  and  her  alKei  had  afaeadr  paacd  into  his  haadi 
aa  a  mailer  of  coune.  He  aiaa  die  Spartaii,  and  that  vaa 
cnoi^h ;  it  k  pfaun  that  die  S  jaciuaii  coauaandcn  pot 
thtmiwirci  mider  his  oiden  bom.  die  fixst  moment  of  his 
appeannee  on  the  hilL  We  need  not  tronhle  oonetret 
with  the  bhmdering*  stoffj  of  a  faUewiiterwhidi  makes  him 
gain  the  fint  phee  hj  a  base  stratagem^.  With  GTtippoa  lUatwd 
to  leader^  men  premed  eageriy  to  be  kd  to  battle.  Ther  ^J'^ 
came  aboot  him,  we  are  told,  though   with  a  diffefvnt  ^^n*' 


>  Pink  Nik.  19;  Ti^uat  U  mi  -nAt  XiMJUirrvs  f^«2v  ^  />vl9i  Ki^ 
vommAu  rim  iVJUwor,  S^rc^or  /i^  mloxfoaifiH^v  crrtv  mmi  /mMpoKaqfimp 
MaiimrfpAwrmt,  At  U  wpAnpom  di^,  mmAmrmrms  ds  r^  fftfimm  mai  r^v 
mifo/if.  This  oooim  hnmrtHildj  after  the  Athenimii  reioit  ia  jk  143. 
PlaUrch  Menu  hardlj  to  bdere  the  preeent  fftory,  pcrhApe  with  reaecmi ; 
bat  it  is  at  least  more  credible  than  the  other,  whidi  doabtlen  grew 
oat  of  it. 

'  One  is  reallj  ashamed  to  refer  to  the  silly  story  in  Pblyainos*  L  4a.  I.  a. 
Gylippos  wishes  to  be  commander-in-chief  (avTogydrwf  rft  Ir  J^fajKoicmt 
hnf^L§umi}.  He  tells  the  Syraeiuan  genends  that  they  ought  to  occupy 
a  eertain  hill  (A;^^)— one  would  like  to  know  where — between  the  dty  and 
the  Athenian  campw  He  sends  a  message  by  night  to  the  Atheniani^  who 
oceopy  it  first.  Th^i  he  oomplains  that  his  lecrets  are  betrayed,  and  he 
is  made  side  general  (jol  wfoiixomt  rQn^  Si^cutevo'lW  M  «a2  ftut^  VwKhw^ 
rev  woXi§w»  ri^  dpx4<^  Mrp«^),  He  gets  possession  of  the  hill  by 
another  triek,  which  seems  to  be  mixed  np  with  the  sea>fights  to  which 
we  shall  come  presently.  Did  Umaios  stoc^  to  such  nibUsh  ?  PhiUstos 
assuredly  did  not. 
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TRAP.  vm.  purpose,  like  small  birds  throng^ing  round  an  owl  ^.  And 
he  found  work  for  all  who  offered  themselves  from  the  first 
day  of  his  coming. 

That  day^s  work  had  been  to  climb  up  Epipobd^  to  meet 
the  Syracusan  force,  to  defy  the  Athenians,  to  enter  the 
city  which  he  was  sent  to  deliyer.    The  morrow  saw  him 
no  less  busily  at  work.    By  some  strange  chance  his  force 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  the  Athenian  fort  on  Labdalon ; 
but  he  saw  that  such  a  post  as  that  was  not  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.    The  one  thought  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  had  been  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  Athenian 
Wall-        wall.     Oylippos  went  on  with  that  work  more  vigorously 
Syl^M^  than  they  had  done,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  himself 
^^^  A**  ^l^S^^^'y  ^  ^^®  ^^^  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the 
bill.  hill.     In  his  view  the  two  objects  were  the  same.    A  wall 

running  east  and  west  was  to  be  built  to  hinder  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians  north  of  the  round  fort  from  ever  reach- 
ing the  brow  of  the  hill  ^  But  this  wall  was  to  go  on  furth^ 
to  the  west,and  to  be  joined  on  to  a  system  of  Syracusan  out- 
posts which  should  guard  the  approach  of  Euryalos  and  the 
whole  western  part  of  the  hill.     He  who  had  come  up  that 
way  knew  its  importance.   To  this  end  the  Athenian  fort  at 
Labdalon  had  to  be  taken.   A  general  march  thither  might 
have  called  out  the  whole  Athenian  f orce^  and  that  might 
be  dangerous  till  Oylippos  had  put  a  little  Spartan  discipline 
Heukes     into  the  Syracusan  foot.     In  order  therefore  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  he  drew  up  the  main  part 
of  his  force  in  front  of  their  lines,  while  a  smaller  body  was 
sent  to  do  the  work  at  Labdalon.     That  post  was  out  of  sight 
of  the  Athenian  round  fort  ^,  and  the  party  sent  thither  did 
their  work  without  the  knowledge  of  the  main  Athenian 
force.    The  fort  on  Labdalon  was  taken,  and  its  garrison 

^  Plat.  Nik.  19 ;  cfra  lUrrot  ftfoiw  alrbt  [Tf/Muot]  trt  rf  TvKhnr^  ^mwhrn 
KoB&w9p  7Xav«2  «o\Ao2  wpociimfffot^  kroifion  crpartv6iu»oi, 
*  See  Appendix  XV.  *  See  Appendix  XTTL 
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slain  ^.     The  same  day  was  marked  by  the  firet  Syracasan  cHiP.  vni, 
success  at  aea.     An  Athenian  trireme  watching  over  the  Taking 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  was  taken '.     Of  this  exploit  Athenlm 
we  should  gladly  hear  something  more.   Syracuse  had  ships,  *™™|«- 
whether  in  the  Great  Harbour  or  elsewhere ;  they  may  now 
have  been  encouraged  to  make  a  sally  from  the  docks. 
This  euecess,  happening  at  the  same  moment  as  the  taking 
of  Labdalon,  was  at  least  a  happy  omen.     It  helped  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  the  besieged  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land. 

The  success  of  the  attack  on  Labdalon — one  would  like 
to  know  to  what  division  of  the  force  of  Gylipiws  the 
credit  of  the  exploit  belongs  * — laid  the  ground  open  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  whole  scheme.     That  is,  if  only  he 
could  hurry  on  the  building  of  his  counterwork  so  as  to 
stop  the  Athenian  wall  which  was  now  advancing  towards 
the    northern  cliff.     Nikias,  with   Gylippos   in   his  near 
neighbourhood,  had  put  on  somewhat  of  the  energy  of  his 
enemy,  energy  of  which  he  himself  always  had  a  store  lying 
hid,  but  which  needed  some  strong  pressure  to  bring  it  to  the 
front.    The  southern  wall,  the  double  wall,  was  now  pushed  The  Athe- 
on  vigorously;   it  was  at  last  completely  finished.     It  now  enisheiHo- 
reached  the  Great  Harbour,  and  those  who  had  been  em-  "*^'*'*  J 
ployed  in  building  it  went  up  to  their  stations  on  the  hill  *.  I 

But,   in   face  of   the  present  schemes   of   Gylippos,   the  " 

southern  wall  was  of  less  moment  than  it  had  been.  The  The  notth- 
wall  north  of  the  roimd  fort  was  therefore  eagerly  pressed  prpsawj  on. 
on.  Gylippos  saw  that  he  had  two  things  to  do,  and  that 
speedily.  He  set  to  work  at  once  to  build  his  own  wall, 
and  thereby  to  hinder  the  Athenians  from  6niBhing  theirs. 
A  race  between  two  sets  of  builders,  with  its  interest 
heightened  by  the  chance  of  handstrokes  at  any  moment, 


'  lb.  <. 

i 


I  wtfi^t,  uyt  Thueyiiidce,  vi 
] :  of  T(  ■ASimTo.  iyaBtBimi 
rii.    See  Appendix  XIII. 
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QBAF.  Tin.  now  began.     The  new  Sjncoaan  oounterwall,  at 
[''U^^^^  angles  to  the  Athenian  wall  and  nearly  panlld  to  the 
waadx^     northern  edge  of  the  hill^  was  now  begun.  It  trtarted  from 
,0g^         the  city^  that  is,  from  the  wall  of  Tycha,  as  the  first 
Syracusan  wall  had  started  from  the  wall  of  Temenitte^. 
The  wall  was  doubtless  built  by  day;  at  night  Gylippos 
planned  an  attack  on  a  weak  point  in  the  Athenian  wall 
near  the  round  fort^     But  this  time  Nikias  was  ready 
for  him.    The  Athenians  were  bivouacking  outside  thor 
fortress  ^;  when  the  enemy  drew  near,  they  made  ready  to 
attack  him.     Gylippos  had  no  mind  to  expose  his  ill- 
disciplined  troops  to  the  chances  of  a  night-battle  with 
men  whom  he  could  not  take  by  surprise.     He  therefore 
drew  off  his  force.    The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  Athe- 
ViMNHu    nians.    They  pressed  on  the  building  of  the  wall,  the  wall 
ingoQ  both  begun  so  long  before,  and  of  the  unfinished  state  of  whieh 
ridai.         ^^  hskwe  already  had  a  picture^.     The  work  was  now 
diligently  carried  on,  specially  the  raising  of  the  wall  where 
it  had  been  begun.    A  careful  watch  too  was  now  kept. 
The  part  near  Syka,  the  most  threatened  part  of  all,  the 
Athenians  watched  themselves.     Along  the  rest,  as  far, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  as  the  Great  Harbour,  the  allies  were 
posted  at  various  points.    Meanwhile  the  Syracusan  ooun- 
terwaU  went  on,  the  more  vigorously  perhaps  while  the 
besiegers,  if  we  can  call  them  so  any  longer,  struck  a  blow 
in  another  quarter. 

The  loss  of  the  trireme  that  was  taken  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Harbour  may  have  sugg^ted  to  Nikias  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  was  a  point  to  be  carefuUy 
looked  to.     It  had  become  specially  so  in  the  changed 

*  See  Appendix  XY. 

^  Thac.  Yii.  4.  2;  /«d6  FvAiinror  (^y  ydp  r<  rots  *AOtpmiou  rov  rtixinfs 
Aa$*vh)  yvm-bs  dtmkaficnv  r^y  ffrpandy  i9^€i  wp6s  aifr6. 

*  lb. ;  irvxw  ydp  l£o;  a{fXt{6/xtvoi,  *  See  aboTe,  p.  330. 
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state  of  things.     The  Athenian  fleet  was  now,  not  in  its  ci 
old  station  at  r>ask6n  ',  but  much  further  to  the  north  and  T 
nearer  to  the  city.     The  new  station  was  in  the  north-  in 
weatem  comer  of  the  harbour,  near  the  swamp  of  Lysime-  f. 
leia  and  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Lamachos  fell. 
Here  the  ships  could  lie  close  to  the  Athenian  walls  which 
had  now  reached  the  harbour ;  they  seem  indeed  to  have 
been  cooped  up  along  the  piece  of  shore  which  those  walls 
inunediately  defended.    Now  that  the  SjTacusans  were  be- 
ginning to  stir  by  sea,  such  a  position  gave  them  no  command 
of  the  harbour  in  general ;    it  waa  even  dangerously  near 
to  the  older  Syracusan  docks,  those  in  the  Great  Harbour  *. 
Moreover  since  the  coming  of  Gylippos,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  bring   in  provisions  and  whatever 
was  needed  by  land  from  the  north.     Everything  now  had 
to  come  by  sea,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  as  long  as  the 
Athenians  had  no  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
It   is   significantly  added   that   Niklas,  beginning,  since 
Gylippos  came,  to  have  less  hope  o£  success  by  land,  was 
disposed  to  give  more  heed  to  enterprises  by  sea  ^.     He  T 
determined  therefore  to  occupy  the  headland  of  Plemmy-  ci 
rion,  directly  opposite  Ortygia,  the  northern  point  of  the  " 
peninsula — now  known  as  Maddalena — of  which  the  low 
ground  south  of  the  harbour  forms  the  isthmus.     It  is  a 
point  so  important  for  the  command  of  the  harbour  that 
one  wonders,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Euryalos,  that  neither 
side  had  occupied  it  already  *.     But  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  SjTacusan  garrison  there,  no  mention  of  any  oppo- 
sition being  met  with  when  Nikiaa  sent  his  whole  fleet 

'  See  above,  p.  166.  '  Seo  vol.  ii.  p.  143.  nnd  Appendix  XVI. 

'  Thac.  vii.  4.  4 ;    npoirfix^  T*  ^Sri  fioMor  1^  Kara  $a\aaaay  loKiii^, 

'  The  poBition  ia  nuu-lied  b;  Thucjdides,  vii.  4,  4  ;  Ian  ti  Atpa  irrirfiMi 
T^i  wiiAdur,  (jiti/J  irpoCj^oKTa  tdE  /icifiiAuu  Xijiitoi  ri  nTi/ia  artfir  TOitf,  jtoi 
tl  Tuxiofl*"?.  fi^oy  air^  JfaJwTO  4  Jc«o>u'4  '""•'  i'lrijSifojy  (010601.     Sao 
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oup.  nsL  tad  part  of  his  army  to  take  potBeanon  of  the  head- 
land, and  to  turn  it  into  an  Athenian  fortreas  and  naval 
station.  The  soathem  horn  of  the  Great  Haibonr,  the 
southern  pillar  of  its  entrance,  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers,  the  last  marked  sacoess  of  the  Athenian 
enterprise. 
^««^  The  headland  of  Flemmyrion  is  wild  and  roelr^,  pierced 
mjrloB.      by  small  inlets,  and  with  small  rocks  and  islands  scattered 


in  front  of  it.  The  clilEs  are  tossed  into  &ntastic  ahapes; 
in  one  place  on  the  outer  side  of  the  point  a  deep  inlet 
shelters  a  grotto  where  the  boatman  can  ply  his  oar  nnder 
the  nataral  areh»  and  where  the  devont  mind  of  Nikias,  if 
he  cherished  the  poetic  side  of  his  own  creed,  might  have 
Tombt.  ventured  to  look  for  a  vision  of  the  Noreids.  At  this 
point  prim»val  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  rock  dose  by  the 
landing-place,  as  other  such  tombs  are  scattered  over  various 
points  of  the  cliffs  and  of  the  rocky  sur&ce  of  the  hilL 
Some  of  these  traces  of  the  earlier  folk  of  the  land  are 
presently  to  have  a  place  in  our  story.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
g^und  too  shows  signs  of  later  occupation  in  wheel-tracks 
and  in  cut  foundations.  But  at  present,  save  the  light- 
house and  a  modem  house  or  two,  Flemmyrion  is  desolate, 
and  it  most  likely  never  formed  so  much  as  a  suburb  of 
NiUai  Syracuse.  On  this  headland  Nikias  built  three  forts,  a 
three'fbrtf.  gi'^ter  and  two  smaller.  One  can  only  guess  at  their 
sites ;  but  one  might  fancy  the  main  fortress  on  the  higher 
ground  of  the  peninsula,  while  of  the  two  smaller,  one  might 
command  the  point  itself,  the  site  of  the  present  light- 
house, and  another  might  look  directly  towards  the  bar- 
View  from  hour.  The  view  from  Flemmyrion  is  a  special  one,  and  of 
rioiT™^*  no  small  moment  for  a  besieger  of  Syracuse.  The  extent 
of  the  city  is  seen  in  its  widest  sense,  and  it  seems  vaster 
than  it  does  from  any  point  within  the  harbour.  From 
the  harbour  we  look  along  the  whole  western  line  of 
Ortygia  to  its  southern  point ;  in  this  view  from  Flemmyrion 
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the  east  side  of  the  island  comes  into  sight,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  Aohradina.  The  two  are  indeed 
baddled  t^^ther  into  a  single  mass ;  nothing'  would  sug- 
gest that  Ortygia  was  an  island ;  but  we  better  see  its 
relation  to  the  hill.  From  no  one  point  coiild  the  whole 
range  of  operations  be  better  watched  than  from  the  part 
now  newly  occupied. 

But  the  immediate  object  of  the  occupation  of  Pli  mrayrion 
was  to  proWde  a  new  station  for  the  ships.   This  was  found 
in  the  little  bay  of  Carrozza,  immediately  within  the  harbour. 
There  the  ships  of  war  and  the  more  part  of  the  ships  of  V 
burthen  took  their  place.     Some  were  drawn  ashore ;  and  q, 
the  forts  became  Athenian  store-houses '.   The  new  station, 
standing  apart  from  the  constant  fighting  which  went  on 
around  the  walls  on  Epipolai,  was  thought  to  be  a  safer 
resting-place  for  provisions  and  stuff  generally,  for  the 
sails  of  the  ships,  for  the  money  of  Athenian  soldiers  and 
even  of  Athenian  merchants  K    We  must  remember  that, 
besides  the  men  o£  mere  traffic  who  had  followed  the  army, 
not  a  few  o£  the  fighting  men  had  hoped  to   do  some 
buying  and  selling  as  well  *.     But  the  place  had  its  bad  L 
side  ;  there  was  no  water  near,  and  fodder  and  fuel  had  to 
be  sought  by  the  sailors  where  they  might  be  found  *. 
Moreover  the  occupation  of  Plemmyrion  led  to  a  counter- 
stroke  on  the  Syracusan  side.      To   guard  the  southern  T 
shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  from  the  plunder  of  the  gar-  h, 
rison  of  Plenimyrion,  a  third  part  of  the  whole  cavalry  of  ^ 
Syracuse  was  planted  in  Polichna.      They  had  complete 
command  of  the  country  by  landj   and  they  constantly 


'  Thoo.  Tii.  4.  j ;  tftTilxmi  rpta  fpoiSfiia'  Ha}  If  ehvtt  T&  T(  eKtit]  rd 
vXtTcrrs  Imra  rai  tA  wloio  i}ti]  IkiT  id  nrjAXa  Spfni  ml  ai  TaxiTai  1^0. 
The  differeLce  in  tfaa  riie  of  the  torU  oppean  in  c.  13.  I. 

'  Thia  s^un  cocnes  out  in  c.  14.  1 ;  Tsfiitlif  x/w/iJrivK  twv  'AAjvaliuv  toi'i 

Md  laria.  '  See  kbove,  p.  1 1  a. 
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CHAP.  vm.  cut  off  the  Athenian  stragglers  and  foragers  \     From  this 
time,  it  is  noticed^  the  strength  and  order  of  the  crews  of 
the  Athenian  ships^  which  left  Peiraieos  in  such  stately 
array,  began  to  go  down  ^ 
NikiM  The  whole  of  the  besi^ng  fleet  did  not  stay  in  its  new 

ri^jf-K  station  by  PlSmmyrion.    Nikias  heard  that  <he  mnaining 
CwftothiMi  pgj^  Qf  ^]jg  Corinthian  ships  were  coming.     He  accord- 
ingly sent  twenty  of  his  own  ships  to  watch  off  Bh^6n 
and  Lokroi  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  them  ^. 

Meanwhile  Gylippos  went  on  building  his  wall,  using 
for  that  purpose  the  stones  which  the  Athenians  had 
brought  for  the  building  of  theirs  ^.  Over  and  oyer  again 
he  led  up  his  force  in  battle  array  before  the  Athenian 
fort^  Its  defenders  came  out  in  order;  but  they  did 
not  attack ;  nor  did  Gylippos  for  a  while  think  it  prudent 
to  attack  them.  It  was  much  as  it  had  been  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  Syracusans  got 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  Athenian  fleet  going  to  and 
fro  before  their  eyes,  but  doing  nothing  against  them. 

Fight  on  When  Gylippos  thought  that  his  men  had  seen  enough 
of  the  enemy  who  seemed  to  shrink  from  attacking  them, 
he  one  day  led  them  to  the  assault.  But  he  must  have 
chosen  his  ground  with  less  skill  than  we  might  have 

Thevarioua  looked  for.  A  network  of  walls  had  now  arisen  on  the 
hill,  and  the  fight  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  ground 
hemmed  in  by  walls  on  at  least  three  sides.  There  was 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians  running  north  and  south ;  there 
was  the  newest  wall  of  the  city,  the  defences  of  Temenit^s, 

^  Thuc.  Til.  4.  6 ;  rpircv  y^  fiifxn  rw  Iwitivv  rwv  Xvpa/eocicnt^  Sici  robs 
ip  r{>  nXrjfAVfii^,  &a  fti)  Ktucovpyffaoms  l£ioi€if,  M  rp  ky  rf  'Okufondf 
TloXSxyv  krtrdxoro. 

^  lb.  6 ;  rSfy  wKrjpcjfi&TMf  olx  ff««nxs  t6t€  wpSrrow  idiKwrit  kyirtro, 

'  lb.  7.  *  See  Appendix  XV. 

^  Thuc  vii.  5. 1 ;  i^dywt^  Atl  vp6  rov  rux^<T/*BtTOs  rovs  ^vptueofflovs  Koi  rohs 
(vfiftdxovs. 
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Tanning  perhaps  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  there  was  the  oi 
wall  of  GylippoB  to  the  north.  In  such  a  narrow  space 
there  was  no  room  for  the  horsemen  of  SjTacuse  to  act,  nor 
yet  for  the  liglit-armed ' ;  and  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed 
were  aa  sure  to  give  way  before  an  Athenian  charge  as  the 
heavy-armed  of  Athens  were  to  give  way  before  a  Spartan 
rrharge.  The  Syraewsans  were  driven  back  with  some  Defeat  of  1 
loss.  And  among  their  dead  they  had  to  mourn  the  chief  „  ^^  ' 
of  the  men  whom  their  metropolis  had  sent  to  help  her 
colony  in  its  time  of  need.  He  who  had  brought  the  good  death  of  I 
news  at  the  right  moment  lived  but  to  see  the  beginning  1 

of  deliverance ;  Gongylos  of  Corinth  died  for  Syracuse,  aa 
Timoleon  was  one  day  to  live  for  her  ^.  The  dead  were 
given  back  under  truce,  and  Gylippos  called  the  military 
assembly  together.  Of  his  speech  we  have  only  a  sum-  Speech  at  "1 
mary;  hut  it  is  plain  tliat  no  speech  could  have  been  '  ^^°*'  ' 
more  to  the  point,  and  that  Gylippos  knew  well  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  bis  hearers.  The  blame  of  the  late  de- 
feat lay,  he  said,  not  with  them  but  with  himself.  It  was 
all  his  own  fault;  he  had  led  them  to  fight  on  ground 
where  the  horeemen  and  light-armed  could  not  act.  He 
would  lead  them  out  again,  and  they  would  do  better. 
Their  force  was  equal  to  their  enemies ;  that  they  could  be 
their  inferiors  in  spirit  and  courage  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Those  to  whom  he  spoke  were  Dorians,  children  of 
Peloponnesos,  It  was  for  them  to  overthrow  and  drive  out 
of  the  land  these  lonians  and  islanders  and  the  motley 
crowd  that  had  been  brought  together  along  with  them  \ 

'  Thuc.  »ii.  5-  1 ;  Ir  x'p"'  ififin'ti'  it^x'"^"  ffofu  Tur  rtixioitiTitv, 
j  T^i  finov  raif  SupaiCBaiaiv  oiti/ila  xp^an  ^r, 

*  Plot.  Nik.  [9;  iXlyovs  nrai  dwlminr  Kal  T6yyvXBv  rir  KopirSior. 
Tbla  ii  Burel;  &om  PlUliatoa. 

*  Tbuc.  vii.  5.4;  oiK  irfurir  IcnS/Kvov  (I  fii)  iiiiiao«<^i,  Ut\oBovrliai<^  Tt 
6rm  mi  Ampuft,  'lin'or  ml  njonuTwl'  no!  (irjKkihaai  iiiBputan'  KparfiBoiint 
i^tX&aaa6fit  it  Tij%  ^lupar.  Gyllppua  epoakH  as  auited  Ma  puqwHe,  jant  oi 
AlkibudBa  (poke  la  exact!;  tlie  oppoaite  nay  fur  bis  purpose.     Se«  above, 


^j^^mc 


»nd  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 
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CHAP.  vm.      The  Syracusan  wall^  steadily  adyanoing  weatwaidj  had 
AdTMoe  of  )2Q^  |J2  but  reached  the  point  where  it  would  finally  cut 

tliewall  of  . 

Gjlippoik  o£E  the  Athenian  wall  from  ever  reaching  the  northern 
brow  of  the  hill.  When  that  had  once  been  done,  it  was 
all  one,  says  the  Athenian  historian^  to  fight  and  win  or  not 
to  fight  at  all  \    Nildas  therefore  determined  to  risk  one 

Fight  on  more  fight  before  it  should  be  too  late.  When  Gylippos 
'  led  up  the  Syracusan  forces  to  attack  him,  he  marched 
out  ready  for  battle.  He  had  not  repeated  his  former 
mistake.  He  led  his  troops  round  into  the  open  space 
west  of  the  Athenian  lines  *.  The  horsemen  and  darters 
were  placed  so  as  to  take  the  Athenian  left  in  flank.  At 
the  right  moment  the  horse  charged  the  enemy's  left  wing^ 

SmcuBui  which  gave  way  before  them.  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion;  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed,  after 
so  many  defeats,  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  driving  the 
invaders  before  them  in  open  battle.  The  Athenian  army 
was  saved  only  by  retreating  within  its  own  defences'. 
The  battle  was  won,  a  victory  enough  to  lift  up  the  heart 

VictoriM  of  every  Sjrracusan.  Nikias,  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  the  contemporary  £uripid6s,  had  beaten  them  eight 
times  ^;  now,  with  Gylippos  at  their  head,  the  tide  of 
success  had  turned  in  their  favour.  But  the  winning  of 
the  battle  was  not  enough  without  carrying  out  the  object 

^  Thuc  viL  5.  6  ;  «a2  «l  wpoiK0iH,  rovrdr  Ij^tj  Ivofci  adroit  vutSof  re  /iax«" 

*  lb.  a.  5  ;  KardL  ri^y  thf/vx^fAtu^t  f  r&v  rcix^^  d/i^cripM^  ai  ipyaaioi 
IXiTTor.  PlutAToh  (Nik.  19)  xnakoB  the  comment;  elf  r^  Iwiovtfttr  iiiifta^ 
l8fi^cK  6  T^tKiwwot  oT6¥  iauv  Iforupia. 

'  The  phrase  of  Thucydidet  (vii.  6.  3)  ia  emphatic ;  wunfilr  &wd  rcur 
Xvptucoctmy  leaTqp&xlh  <'^  ^^  T€ixt<rftaTa, 

*  Plot.  Nik.  1 7 ;  ^  /ihf  yitp  Eitpiviirjs  /xcrcl  ri^  ijrror  a^Sv  moI  t^  5\t$^ 

ol^c  'XvpoKociom  d/rrci;  vIkos  iiepdn^ea^ 

That  is,  before  Gylippot  came.    Plutarch  holdi  that  the  ▼ictoriea  of  Nikiai 
were  more  than  eight;  but  some  must  have  been  veiy  amalL 
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to  Becure  which  the  battle  had  been  fought.     Under  their  caip. 
new  leader  men  did  not  Ehrink  from  crowning  a  day  of 
victory  with  a  nif^ht  of  toil.     "While  the  defeated  Athe-  Work 
aians  remained  disheartened  within  their  fortresB,  the  vie-  ^^,1  Xths^ 
torious  Syracusans  worked  all  night  at  their  wall.     By  the  f'*"^" 
moroiag  the  work  was  done ;    the  Syracusan  wall  had 
been  carried  westward  beyond  the  Athenian  wall  running 
north  and  south.     This  last  could  now  never  be  carried  on 
even  to  the  brow  of  the  htll,  much  Ices  down  to  the  sea  at 
its  foot.     The  object  of  all  the  engineering  work  of  the 
Athenians  was  altogether  baffled.     They  might  yet  win 
battles;   hut  they  could  no  longer  hem  Syracuse  in  ^.     If 
we  cannot  say  that  Syracuse  was  as  yet   dehvered,  yet 
a  great  step  had  been  taken  towards  her  deliverance.     The 
Syracusans  had  again  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
brow  of  their  own  hill.     They  were  presently  to  win  back 
the  western  part  also. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  way  in  which  Import. 
these  besieging  walls  are  assumed  on  both  sides  as  bin- tjnj,ed  to 
drances  which  could  not  be  overcome.  Let  the  invaders  **"  ^"^^ 
Gnish  their  wall,  and  Syracuse  would  be  liopelessly  hemmed 
in.  Let  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  finish  theirs,  and  the 
Athenian  blockade  is  no  less  hopeless.  Yet,  as  the  walls 
of  strong  cities  have  sometimes  been  stormed,  so  surely 
might  a  besieging  work.  The  Athem'ans  had  themselves 
mastered  two  such  Syracusan  walls  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
war^  and  the  Syracusans  had  more  lately  mastered  the 
outworks  of  the  Athenian  round  fort.  But  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  against  walls  well  finished  and  guarded  would 
be  something  quite  unlike  the  fighting  and  blockading 
which  had  hitherto  gone  on.  It  would  call  for  new  efforts 
and  new  means,  for  which  perhaps  neither  side  was  ready 
at  the  moment.     And  even  now  the  whole  object  of  the 


^^btrx 


uSyous  Tf  «al  irayTiraBir  iiriariprjuiyai,  (t  not  KpaToTt 
frt  »pv  iwoTtixiaiu,    See  Appendix  XV, 
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MAT,  Tm.  new  SyiBcosui  wmD  wis  not  seemed.  Tlie  iiiTftden  ooaM 
no  longer  hem  S  jncnse  in ;  but  their  own  eommnnicationfl 
with  their  mllies  to  the  north  were  not  cat  off.  Thewaflhad 
been  earned  to  a  point  west  of  the  Athenian  wall;  it  thns 
secored  a  path  into  S  jiacnse  along  the  north  brow  of  the 
hill.  Bnt  this  did  not  answer  the  whole  purpose  of  Oylip- 
r««teni  pos.  The  wall  did  not  reach  to  the  western  end  of  Epi- 
ons  of  polai.  The  path  which  was  thus  kept  open  for  the  defenders 
y^VV^  of  Syracnse  was  left  no  less  open  to  her  enemiea  Lama- 
chos  had  climbed  up  from  below  at  the  west  end;  so  had 
GyUppos  himsdf ;  the  exploit  might  be  repeated  yet  again 
from  the  invading  side.  To  hinder  any  danger  of  this 
kind,  it  was  the  next  object  of  Oylippos  to  wall  in  the 
whole  north  brow  of  the  hill,  and  to  fortify  it  at  the  western 
end,  so  that  a  new  assailant  might  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
climb  up  by  Euryalos  as  it  had  been  twice  found  already. 

Zealous  allies  were  at  this  moment  at  hand  to  help  him 
in  the  work,  men  who  were  ready  to  make  that  work  their 
first  offering  towards  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  this 
time  Oylippos  himself  had  been  the  main  gift,  and  a  most 
precious  gift,  that  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesos  had  g^ven 
to  the  Dorians  of  Sicily.  The  crews  of  the  four  ships 
which  he  and  Pythen  had  led  from  Lokroi  were  serving 
ioming  of  among  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed.  And  some  work  had 
iilant.  doubtless  been  found  for  the  Corinthians  who  came  with 
Gongylos,  after  their  zealous  captain  had  given  his  life 
for  the  cause.  This  as  yet  was  all.  The  other  ships  from 
Corinth  and  her  colonies  had  taken  a  longer  course  than 
the  single  ship  of  Gongylos.  But  the  ships  which  Nikias 
had  sent  to  hinder  their  coming  had  failed  in  their  errand. 
ErasinidSs  of  Corinth  reached  Syracuse  with  his  squadron, 
bringing  the  help  which  Corinth  the  mother,  Leukas  and 
Ambrakia  the  sisters,  had  sent  to  their  kinsfolk  in  their 
hour  of  danger.  The  ships  came  in  safely,  most  likely  in 
the  Little  Harbour,  and  the  men  whom  they  carried  set  to 
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work  at  once  to  help  in  the  business  which  Syracuse  had 
most  immediately  iu  hand '. 

The  work  to  which  the  new-comere  were  called  lay  at 
the  furthest  point  of  the  Syracusan  hill.  Now  that  the 
Syracusan  counter-wall  had  passed  the  Athenian  wall  and 
had  liindered  its  immediate  object,  it  was  less  urgently 
needful  to  carry  on  the  wall  from  that  point  westward  than 
to  seize  and  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 
It  is  clearly  at  this  point  of  the  siege  that  those  Syracusan 
forts  were  built  on  the  western  part  of  the  hill  which  come 
into  notice  somewhat  later  in  the  story.  There  were  in  all 
five,  adding  the  prize  of  Labdalon  to  four  forts  of  Syra- 
cusan building.  One  must  have  stood  very  near  to  the 
path  by  which  first  Lamachos  and  then  Gylippos  had 
made  his  way  up.  Its  object  doubtless  was  to  hinder  others 
from  coming  up  by  the  same  road.  Its  site  must  have  been 
on  the  neck  of  Euryalos,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  later 
castle  of  DionysioB.  The  young  soldier  who  was  one  day 
to  make  that  spot  so  strong  doubtless  saw  the  act  of  Gylippos 
und  remembered  it.  The  other  three  forts  of  Syracusan 
building  must  have  been  larger  than  this,  as  they  could 
be  spoken  of  as  camps  ^.  Wo  can  do  no  more  than  guess 
at  their  sites.  But  it  is  tempting  to  place  one  of  them  on 
Buffalaro,  the  high  central  point  which  looks  out  over  land 
and  sea  on  both  sides.  The  fort  of  Euryalos  on  the  neck 
would  not  only  command  the  famous  path  on  the  north 
side,  but  also  the  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  where 
the  ascent  is  so  much  easier.  Labdalon,  the  fort  won 
from  the  invaders,  would  be  another  strong  point  in  Syra- 
cusan hands ;  but,  close  on  the  north  clifE,  it  must  have 
stood  apart  from  the  immediate  work  of  building  at  this 

■  Tboc.  vii.  7. 1 ;  lirlirXfiiiray  . . .  jtoi  fwiTii'x'oav  ri  ^aii>[)r  t«t  ZiipaxDrrfoii 
lilxp<  'oi'  Jl«fi'"'oi'  T<i);ou[,     See  Appendix  XV, 

'  lb.  43.  i,  4.  See  Appi^ndii  XV,  The  fort  on  EurjMcB  h  called 
Tilxia/ia;    tbe  other  iJitee  are  aTpaTutriia.      Are    we  to  uld  Ir  wporii- 
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AT.  nn.  momeiit.     The  object  now  in  hand  wbs  to  ootmect  the 
^nSl  to  fort»  and  the  whole  western  end  of  the  hill  with  tiie  wiH 
^1^  that  was  already  built.    As  soon  as  that  wall  had  seeaied 
its  fiist  object  by  being  carried  westward  of  the  Atboiian 
wall,  the  obrions  coarse  was  to  begin  the  work  again  at  the 
west  end.    By  that  means  a  smaller  extent  of  ground  was 
left  exposed  while  the  wall  was  boilding,  and  the  important 
hold  on  Euryalos  was  secured. 
»  iUIm       At  the  moment  then  of  the  coming  of  liie  new  allies, 
»^ndL    ^®  Syracnsans  were  beginning  to  cany  their  wall  east- 
ward from  the  neck  of  Eoryalos  to  meet  the  wall  which 
had  started  from  Tycha  and  which  had  already  hindered 
the  Athenian  wall  from  reaching  the  north^n  brow  of  the 
hill.    At  its  bnilding  the  new-comers  from  the  kindred 
cities,    Corinthian,   Ambrakiot,    and    Leokadian,   worked 
gladly  along  with  their  Sikeliot  kinsfolk.     All  had  but 
one  thought,  to  make  Syracuse  safe  from  all  enemies, 
rrifoni    The  work  was  done,  and  each  of  the  three  forts  was  en- 
tg.  trusted  to  a  garrison  of  its  own.     One  was  guarded  by 

native  Syracusans,  another  by  Sikeliots  of  other  cities. 
The  third  was  held  by  the  true  allies  from  beyond  sea 
who  had  worked  so  zealously  at  its  building  ^.  Pity  that 
the  whole  family  was  not  united.  One  undutiful  child 
had  sent  help  to  the  invaders.  While  Corinth,  Ambrakia, 
and  Leukas,  worked  side  by  side  with  Syracuse  as  members 
of  one  household,  the  men  of  her  twin-sister  Korkyra  took 
their  place  in  the  ranks  of  Athens. 

iportonce  The  finishing  of  the  third  Syracusan  counter-wall  marks 
*^te^^^  a  distinct  stage  in  the  war,  and  it  was  clearly  felt  as  such 
^'  at  the  time.     We  have  seen,  first  the  time  of  aimless  going 

to  and  fro  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  broken  only  by  the 
5.  short  campaign  waged  by  their  fleet  and  army  from  the 

^  Thao.  vii.  43. 4 ;  %v  t»iv  rSnf  ^vpoMoctuy,  Ir  5i  rw  6kKw  SarcXicvrfir,  h 

9k  TW¥  ^vhijAxv^' 
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position   oE  Daskdu.      After  uiother  iDterval  of  several  o 
months,  we  tiave  seen  the  real  beginning  of  serious  war- 
fare in  the  occupation  of  Epipolai  according  to  the  plan  4 
of  Lamachos,  eo  boldly  conceived  at  first,  but  delayed  in 
execution  till  half  its  virtue  was  gone  out  of  it.     Thfai 
came  the  first  stages  of  the  campaign  on  the  hill,  the  time 
of  Athenian  success,  till  Syracuse,  on  the  point  of  treating 
with  the  besiegers,  had  a  new  heart  put  into  her  by  the 
coming  of   Gylippos,      Since  that  moment    the  tide  has 
turned.     Syracuse,  all  but  hemmed  in,  has  boon  saved  by 
the  Spartan  deliverer  from  being  quite  hemmed  in,  and 
the  Athenians  have  become  the  besieged  rather  than  the 
besiegers.     At  the   present   moment   they  still   bold   the  V 
rotud  fort  by  Syka ;  the  wall  stretching  northward  from  ,^ 
the  fort  has  been   made    useless    by  the    counter-wall   of  ^ 
Gylippos  which  now  guards  the  whole  north  aide  o£  the 
hill,  stretching  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to  the  new  fort 
near    the  western    point  of  Epipolai.     But  thu  southern 
wall  of  the  Athenians  stretches,  in  its  lower  part  in  the 
shape  of  a  double  wall,  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Groat 
Harbour,  securing  for  the  besiegers  free  communication 
with  the  sea  on  this  side.     Though  Syracuse,  thanks  to  E 
Gylippos — or    to    Nikias- — was    not   blockaded,    yet    the  g, 
Athenian  works  on  this  southern  side  must  have  been  a 
great  annoyance  to  its  inhabitants.     All  comuiuuication 
through  the  gate  of  Achradina  must  have  been  stopped ; 
the  Olympieion  and  the  other  temples  outside  the  walls 
coidd  have  been  reached  only  by  most  roundabout  and 
dangerous  roads.     PlSmmyrion  is  occupied  by  three  Athe-  1" 
niaa  forts,  and  the  Athenian  ilect  has  its  station  beneath 
them,  just  within  the  Great  Harbour.     As  a  counter-post  f 
to  this,  Poliehna  is  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  horse.     The 
Athenians  thus  command  the  southern  part  of  the  hill, 
and  reach  down  to  the  Harbour,  with  their  detached  forts 
1  naval  station  at  Plemmyrion.    The  SyraeuBans,  besides 
■  2 
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CBAF.  Tm.  their  inhabited  city,  enlarged  since  the  war  began  by  the 

addition  of  Temenit^,  command  the  northern  and  wegtem 

part  of  the  hill^  and  keep  their  detached  post  of  cavahy 

at  Polichna.     The  hill  therefore  is  thickly  covered^  and 

the  Great  Harbour  is  largely  sorroonded,  by  the  military 

works  of  besiegers  and  besieged.     To  the  north  of  tibe  hQl^ 

on  the  waters  of  Megara  or  on  the  low  coast  of  the  bay. 

No  nothing  seems  to  be  going  on.     That  side  of  the  hiU  is 

f„g^  ^      altogether  commanded  by  the  Syracusan  walls  and  forts, 

the  Bflrth    |^^  there  is  no  Athenian  force  on  either  the  land  or  the 

Sldtf. 

sea  beyond  it. 


»iciljthe 
oentMof 
ageneral 
HeUenio 


war. 


The 
original 
objects  of 
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Objects  of 
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powers. 


Thus  the  original  interference  of  Athens  in  the  local 
afiEairs  of  Sicily^  her  appearance  to  defend  Segesta  against 
Selinons  and  the  Leontines  against  Syracuse,  has  grown 
into  a  gigantic  struggle  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  is  engaged.  The  elder  stage  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  war  has  begun  again,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Sicilian  war  on  such  a  scale  as  had  never  been  seen 
before.  In  that  elder  stage  Sicilian  warfare  had  been  a 
mere  appendage  to  war&re  in  Old  Greeca  Now  Sicily  has 
become  the  centre  of  the  struggle,  the  head-quarters  of 
both  sides.  What  is  done  in  Old  Greece  is  secondary. 
And  the  original  objects  of  the  war  in  Sicily  have  become 
secondary  too.  Segesta,  Selinous,  Leontinoi,  were  now 
pretty  well  forgotten  as  separate  objects ;  they  were  simply 
numbered  among  the  allies  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
gigantic  strife  in  which  they  were  now  engaged.  Athens 
and  her  allies  were  striving  to  overcome  Syracuse.  Corinth 
was  really  seeking  to  deliver  S  jrraeuse ;  Sparta  was  rather 
seeking  to  overthrow  Athens  beneath  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 
The  xmprovoked  attack  made  on  Syracuse  by  Athens  had 
led  to  a  struggle  in  which  the  aggressor  had  to  strive,  if 
not  as  yet  quite  for  life  and  death,  yet  at  least  for  great- 
ness and  dominion. 
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Thus  had  the  ehamctcr  and  objects  oE  the   struggle  chap.  thi. 

chaQged  and  widened     But  as  yet  the  forces  on  tlie  Syra-  l«i»doqa»ie 

.  .       .  .        .  f""^  "n 

cusan  sidcj  now  growing  into  the  Peloponnesian  side,  were  both  mdn. 

altogether  t-oo  small  for   the  work  that  was  laid   upon 

them.     Setting  aside  the  priceless  gift  of  Gylippos  himself, 

the  amount  of  Laccdfemonian  help  had  been  very  email, 

aud  even  the  succours  of  Corinth  were  not  on  a  great  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  force  wae  no  longer  what  Weaken- 

it  had  been  when  it  left  Athens,     It  had  nearly  brought  ^^1,^^* 

Syracuse  to  despair,  but  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  long  f'"''*' 

earlier  time  in  which  the  great  force  had  been   frittered 

away  in  marches  and  voyages  after  petty  objects.     It  had 

been  weakened  most  of  all  by  those  last  days  in  which  the 

ships  of  Athens  had  taken  their  repose  in  the  haven  of 

Syracuse  and  the  land-force  of  Athens  had  taken  theirs  on 

the  hill  of  Syracuse.     To  take  Hykkara,  to  fail    to  take  Smali  n 

Incssn  and  the  Galeatic  Hybla,  to  explore  the  emptiness  this  invi 

of  the  hoard  at  Segesta,  to  sail  to  Syracuse,  to  encamp,  to 

fight,  and  to  sail  away  again,  to  keep  quiet  during  the 

season  of  rest  at  KatanC  or  at  Naxos,  to  keep  hardly  less 

quiet  during  the  season  of  action  on  the  soil  or  in  the 

wat«rs  of  Syracuse  itself — all  this  had  worn  away  the  force 

of  Athens  as  it  would  hardly  have  been  worn  away  even  if 

the  first  daring  scheme  of  Lamachos  had  been  tried  and  had 

foiled.     In  the  whole  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the  great 

fleet  and  army  had  done  nothing.     Yet  worse,  it  had  been 

for  a  moment  on  the  point  of  doing  everything  and  had 

failed  to  do  anything,  because  the  soberest  of  mankind  had 

for  once  in  his  life  let  his  heart  be  lift«d  up  by  vain-glory, 

One  mighty  armament  had  been  worn  out  by  the  ceaseless  Aibenim 

strain    of  doing  nothing;    if  anything  was  to  be  done, 

another  armament  no  less  mighty  must  be  sent  out  to  do 

it     Such  was  the  tidings  which  NJkias,  sent  by  his  master 

Demos  on  a  certain  errand,  had  to  report  to  his  master  as 

to  the  way  in  which  his  errand  had  been  done. 


I 
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CBAP.  TiiL      For  the  coming  winter^  like  the  winter  before  it,  Was 
^^8||^     to  be  a  winter  of  diplomacy,  a  season  of  embassies  and 
the  winter  messages  going  to  and  fro.     Gylippos  had  already  gone  <m 
Action  of   ^^  errand  which  none  conld  do  so  well  as  himself.    As  soon 
<^yUm>os     as  the  immediate  work  had  been  done  which  cat  o£E  the 
besiegers  from  completely  hemming  in  the  city,  the  de- 
lirerer  set  forth  to  gather  fresh  forces  by  land  and  aea 
from  the  friendly  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  use  his  powers  of 
persoasion  on  those  that  were  lukewarm  or  that  stood  alto- 
He  comet   gether  apart  \     He  spent  the  winter  in  this  work,  and  in 
theipring.  ^®  early  spring  he  came  back  with  the  force  which  he 
4>3*  had  got  together  ^     Unluckily  we  have  no  details  either 

as  to  the  amount  of  the  reinforcement  which  he  brought 
No  eflfect    or  as  to  the  cities  from  whence  it  cama     But  it  is  plain 
onAkregM.  j^^  |^^  notices  that  at  Akragas  all  the  efforts  of  Gyl- 
ippos were  wasted.    If  the  second  of  Sikeliot  cities  could 
not  bring  herself  to  join  the  Ionian  inraders  of  Sicily, 
neither  could  she  bring  herself  to  fight  for  her  Dorian 
Kanuurina  rival  against  them  '.    But  Kamarina  was  persuaded,  either 
cum!  ^^^^  ^^^  ^r  later,  to  throw  aside  her  neutrality,  and  to  take 
Selinoas,    the  side  of  Syracuse  ^.     And  we  may  gather  that  Selinous 
}£ljQ^     and  Gela  and  more  zealous  Himera  were  all  stirred  up 
The  Hy-      to  greater  exertions.     The  Syracusan  cause  was  gradually 
^|[^^^^    coming  to  be  acknowledge  as  the  Sikeliot  cause.    Of  all 
comee  Si-    1]^^  Greek  cities  of  the  island,  Naxos  and  Eatane  were  the 

Icehot.  ' 

Position  of  Only  two  that  were  openly  enrolled  as  allies  of  the  invaders. 
^^1^^*^^  From  the  point  of  view  of  Hermokratte^  speedily  becoming 

the  dominant  view  of  Greek  Sicily,  they  were  traitors  to  a 

national  cause. 

Meanwhile  fresh  embassies  were  sent  to  Peloponnfisos. 

*  Thuc.  Tii  7.  a  ;  wpoaa^ufxtvot  cf  rn  1j  /n^  vp^/cot  j^  4  wwn^anatr  ht 
A^<rr^itft  TDv  9oX4fU)v. 

*  lb.  ai.  I.    The  second  Athenien  fleet  sete  sail  rov  9^or  tMt  4^x^filrev 
(20.  i),  and  QylippoB  comes  M  roin  atrrovt  xp6i¥ovt  rovrov  rov  i|per. 

»  lb.  3a.  I ;  33.  a ;  36.  i ;  50.  x ;  58.  i. 

*  lb.  33.  I. 
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Again  -Syracusan  envoyB  went  to  Corinth ;  again  Syracnsaii 
and  CorintlLiaQ  envoj-s  went  together  to  Sparta,  to  impress 
more  strongly  than  ever  on  the  minds  of  the  Dorians  of 
Old  Greece  the  need  of  giring  more  vigoroas  help  to  the 
Dorians  of  Sicily.  The  forces  formerly  sent  had  coroe  wholly 
in  the  triremes.  But  the  trireme,  itself  a  mighty  engine  of 
warfare,  was  not  well  suited  for  the  transport  of  land  forces. 
The  friends  of  Sicily  in  Peloponnesos  were  urged  to  send  men, 
to  send  them  in  any  vessels  that  they  could  get,  merchant- 
ships  or  any  other '.  Such  help  was  needed  by  Syracuse, 
and  it  would  presently  be  more  keenly  needed  stiil,  as  it 
was  known  that  the  Athenians  were  sending  home  for 
reinforcements  *.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  busily 
strengthening  themselves  in  every  way,  making  prepara- 
tions of  every  kind.  Above  all,  they  gave  their  minds  to 
their  naval  force.  Men  were  beginning  to  look  forward 
to  a  day  when  they  might  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
element,  and  deal  a  blow  to  the  fleets  of  Athens  in  the 
waters  of  Syracuse  ^.  Ships  were  manned  and  their  crews 
were  exercised.  Skilful  Corinthian  officers*,  the  elder  among 
whom  would  have  had  experience  of  Athenian  naval  warfare 
in  the  days  of  PhormJon,  trained  the  ill-disciplined  forces  of 
Syracuse  by  sea,  while  the  Spartan  guided  them  by  land. 
Their  teaching  prospered.  Syracuse  in  the  end,  amid  so 
many  and  so  faithful  helpers,  largely  owed  her  deliverance  to 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  her  own  sons.  But  it  was  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  her  own  sons  nerved  and  trained  by  Gylippos 
and  his  fellow -workers  from  Corinth.  The  daughter-city  j 
came  at  last  to  do  not  a  little  by  her  own  strength ;  but  g 
it  was  the  strength  of  the  daughter-city  guided  by  the  ^ 
teaching  of  the  mother, 

'  Tbuc.   vU.   7.   3 :   i'""  inpoTii  fn  wipaunS^   rpoirfr  f  &r  ly   Mjcooir  4 

'  lb.  I  Sn  irai  ruir  'Afcjfoiiui'  Iwifinavtiiwoiiinur, 

*  lb.  ^i  ol  a  Tvfnm6otoi  naurtKtiv  lif\4ipiiwf  nal  &ytwtip&vro,  dn  Kal  t*jCt^ 
,  aai  ii  riKKa  -roKi  Iwippturro.  '  lb.  36.  I  ;  jg.  I. 
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fiMr  fTfn     TW  9 jiaKWHM  and  tihar  aZEa  were  not 

'^•■P**     tlMfff  l^lMsf  tint  the  bmtteis,  if  tber  cm  now  be  anr 

lfc»Aifc»    |r«ip!T  mM  htntfpsn,  Ind  fcnt,  or  would  sbardT  lend,  to 

AtlMffM  f//r  mnffiffeemeoti.    They  had  no  other  chance. 

Wbtk  Um;  hofiCi  of  the  Syiactaang  and  their  friends  erery- 

wb«re  were  rining,  despcndencj  reigned  in  the  Athenian 

rMiip,  and  abore  all  in  the  heart  of  its  commander.    It 

was  bnt  tm  a  moment,  at  the  most  muloekj  of  all  mo- 

nWArn       ments,  that  the  heart  of  Nikias  had  been  lifted  np.    He 

^!!SllSX      ^^  ^^  ^  "^  ^^  to  tell  to  his  master  at  Athena.    And 

JHPJJJ*     his  way  of  telling  it  was  a  new  one ;  he  sent  a  written 

MmIi         desfiat^fh  of  oonsidemble  length  ^.     To  us  it  seems  amazing 

unMNMil,     ^^^  ''"''^  ^  coarse  shonld  have  seemed  a  novelty,  a  novelty 

indeed  m}  striking  that    the   historian  himself  thought 

it  needful  to  set  forth  the  motives  of  Nikias  at  some 

length;  and  with  a  startling  degree  of  solemnity  ^   Shallow 

writers  and  speakers  of  our  own  time  are  fond  of  declaim* 

ing  on  the  l)ackward  state  of  those  ages  which  had  no 

printing.     They  are  apt  to  forget  the  far  more  important 

difroron<»o  between  our  times  and  the  times  which  had  very 

UHls        little*  writing.     And  this  is  a  difference  which  not  only 

iTunSm    (Hfttingtiishcs  the  ago  of  Nikias  from  ours,  but  also  dis- 

In  Ihti  sir*,  t.inguisluv  the  ago  of  Nikias  from  periods  of  Greek  history 

which,  as  wo  are  apt  to  reckon  the  ages^  are  not  very 

iMfVMs  In  distant  from  it.     In  the  days  of  Nikias  there  was  com- 

Iks  MMlt 

immtivoly  little  writing  in  Greece;  a- hundred  years  later 

thoro  was  a  vast  deal.    Now  this  change  is  no  doubt  largely 

owing  to  orditiary  causes^  to  the  way  in  which  any  useful 

art  will  naturally  dovolo{H>  it$oIf  and  extend  its  range. 

Kut  it  is  alM>  largely  owing  to  special  circumstances  in 

KMrty         X\m^  XK\\\\\y$X  hi»torv  of  the  time.     Writing  was  not  then 

VvfiU^      ^^^  <?>ift«y  a  )HwinfN9  as  it  is  now;    it   kept  much  of  the 

ohamoti^r  \xf  a  siHXHal  art«  traditiv>nally  employed  for  certain 

sI^^mJ  and  solemn  pur)x>s^.    IVose   writing  for  other 

*  T%wi  t«.  ii-tc  •  IK  S.  II,  1. 
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purposes  th&n  those  of  official   records   was  still   yonDg.  cbap.  Tin. 
And  official  records  mainlj  took  the  shape  o£  inscriptions  Becoidi 
graven  on  the  hard  stones.     On  such  stones  it  was  natural  f^  „( 
to  grave  the  test  of  the  law  or  the  treaty  which  was  to  be  ^«^p- 
remembered  for  e\-er  or  for  a  season,  and  to  whose  exact 
words  future  generations  might  have  need  to  refer.    But  Effect*  of 
in  the  publicity  of  Greek  political  life— and  within  theuoityof 
favoured  order  there  was  publicity  in  the  aristocratic  as  "^"j^JLi 
well   B8  in  the  democratic   commonwealths—much   that  "fe. 
seems  natural  to  us  to  commit  to  writing  was   left  to 
that  power  of  human  memory  which   writing  has  gone 
so  far  to  destroy.     A  statement  that  was  designed  to  in-  Written 


away  and  be   remembered   only  in   its   results,   did   not 
seem  to  call  for  the  formality  of  writing.     A  trusty  mes- 
senger was  better  and  safer.     He  could  speak  more  truly 
to  the  minds  of  hearers  at  home  than  any  written  des- 
patch could  do.     Andj  as  regarded  the  accidents  of  war, 
he  could  keep  his  counsel,  while  a  written  document  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     So  il  happened  to  the  The 
written  despatches  of  the  Great  King^;   so  it  happened  ^(ato. 
to  more  than  one  Spartan  skyiala^.     It  almost  looks  as 
if  Sparta,  the  Greek  city  which  made    the  least  use  of 
writing  for  other  purposes,  was  actually  the  first  to  use  it 
for  official  despatches.     Such  a  practice,  specially  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  iki/iala,  naturally  followed  from  the 
secrecy  of  all  Spartan  administration.     But  in  the  course  Growth  of 
of   the   next  century,  while  the   spread  of  literary  taste  ^ri^iuj 
gave  one  spur  to  the  increased  use  of  writing,  the  needs  of  "!"**' 
a  new   political   state  of  things   gave  another.     Sicilian  tjnmw. 
tyrants  succeeded  by  Macedonian  kings  needed  to  do  their 
diplomacy  in  a  different  way  from  either  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy or  the  Corinthian  aristocracy.     Such  controversies 

'  Thuo.  iv.  so. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  J3  [  Pint.  Alt.  j8. 
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MAT.  nil.  M  aroie  between  the  envoys  whom  Athens  mat  to  the 
court  of  Philip  could  hardly  have  Biiaesa  among  enToys 
tejifof,  whom  Philip  himself  had  commissioned.  There  waa  already 
within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  one  who  lived  to  give  a  large 
start  to  the  practice  of  official  writing.  Among  those  who 
profited  by  the  teaching  of  Oylippos,  still  young,  still  un- 
known,  unless  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Syracusan  lanksj 
was  Dionysios  son  of  Hermokratte. 
U^'  It  is  plain  from  the  narrative  that,  while  Nikias  had 

fiUsA  Mnt  many  messages  to  Athens,  they  had  all  been  sent  by 
"^*^  word  of  mouth;  that  which  he  sent  now  was  his  first 
written  despatch.  He  sent  his  message  because  he  saw 
what  the  Syracusans  were  doing,  sending  embassies  to 
Peloponnesos  and  strengthening  themselves  at  home,  be- 
cause their  power  and  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian  force 
were  both  growing  daily  K  He  sent  it,  because  it  was  his 
practice  to  report  everything  to  the  people  at  home  \  and 
because  it  was  specially  needful  now,  when  the  besieging 
force  could  be  saved  only  by  either  calling  it  back  or 
4UODM  sending  large  reinforcements  to  support  it  ^.  And  he  sent 
t  writii^  i^  ^^  writing,  in  order  that  the  assembly  should  be  sure  to 
hear  the  exact  truth.  He  puts  full  confidence  in  the  honest 
purpose  of  his  messengers ;  he  does  not  hint  at  their  de- 
liberate betrayal  of  their  trust  as  a  possible  chance.  But 
he  fears  lest  their  memory  should  fail,  lest  their  power  of 
speech  should  fail,  lest,  when  brought  face  to  &ee  with  an 
excited  and  disappointed  assembly,  when  cross-questioned 
by  hostile  orators,  they  should  lack  courage  to  declare  un- 

'  Thoo.  vii.  8.  I ;  6  8)  Vudas  alc&6/Atrot  rovro  mt  ifS^  mitt  i^iUfv 
kwihi^owrav  rffv  re  rS/y  voXcfuwr  Icx^  *oit  ri^r  o^ripar  AwopioF,  Irc^crt  Mti 
avTor  h  rctr  'A$^vat, 

*  lb.;  dyyikXMV  voAA^s  /ikv  Koi  ^EXXorc  »a0*  ixaara  t^  ytyrofUitmif. 
lb.  II.  i;  rd  /i^y  mp6rtpo¥  wpax^irra^  ir  d\Xair  wokKau  Ivi^ToAms  Cm. 
The  earlier  ImaroXoi  were  dearly  verbal  meesagee. 

'  lb.  8.  I ;  f/dkurra  bi  tat  rdrt,  ¥Ofu(w  4k  dciKoTr  re  ttrtu,  «a2  cl  /c^  ck 
rdx^rra  4  ff^s  /ifraW/if oihtik  4  ^IXXovs  /li^  dXiyovt  dvo^rcXouaiK,  oCitftia^ 
tlirai  cwTffpUuf, 


I  ia  Uwir  faliKK'.  He  tbercAwv  VTv^tv  a  a 
fotmal  letter  to  be  rad  to  tbe  ssf«mbly;  be  «Ia>  g»T«  ttU 
lill'W'iH;iiii,  by  wvri  of  moatb,  lietaiW  mstmrtkvi^  as  to 
wlttt  tbejr  were  to  say  *.  The  luessen^rs  tVii  set  furth 
oa  their  exTkod  ;  the  graeni  tiim^  himself  to  his  tlutiva 
in  the  cvnp,  duties  which,  as  he  understood  them,  iiii]di(^ 
ft  ouirful  mt(.-fa,  such  as  Xikias  vras  now  sure  to  keep,  and 
the  avoidance  of  everf  ueMlless  risk  \ 

The  messengers  matie  their  way  to  Athens.     The  us*  T 
s^nbly  met  to  bear  them.     They  spoke  acconling  to  the  ,„ 
spokem  instniotions  of  Nikias ;    they  answered   as  they  ^ 
coohl  to  such  questions  as  were  put  to  them ;   lastly  they 
presented  the  written  letter  from  the  general,  which  the 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  read  aloud  to  the  osGombled 
people  *.    One  wonders  that  what  seems  to  us  the  more  ob- 
vious order  was  not  followed.   For  the  letter  as  wo  have  it, 
clearly  stating,  as  it  doca,  the  real  points  of  the  cose,  dtws 
not  go  into  any  minute  detail.     It  was  an  excellent  brief 
for  the  messengers  to  enlarge  from;    it   eould  not  have 
given  the  people  much  fresh  knowledge  after  the  messengers' 
statement  and  cross-examination.     But  in  any  case  it  was  N 
aai  a  cheerful  document  for  the  assembly  to  listen  to.     As 
a  report  from  Nikias  to  his  master,  it  has  been  hanhly  btit 
justly  commented  on  °  ;  but  as  a  simple  stat4>ment  of  Facts, 
it  seems  to  deserve  all  credit.     The  general  had  a  sad  talo  N 
to   tell ;    but,  as   far  as  we  can  see,  his  tale  was  strictly  ^ 
true;  he  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  hide  or  to  colour'" 
the  grievous  state  of  things  which  he  has  to  describe.     Ilia 

'ThnCTii.  8.  i;  •foBoviurm  ii>ioliMiiw6iityoi^  naTirnvKiytiyiBMoaiar,  4 
■ml  7nu/u]t  [»t,  /iri^/UTi]  jAAmiri  yi-fl'iJitti'ni,  4  '^  ^X^Vf'^  x^P""^'  ^iyoffi, 
ov  tA  &>TO  duarfyi^Xaiiriy,  lypa^tv  JarjcrroA^*'.  v.tA. 

'  lb.  3  ;  (Jpon-ti  Tii  -jpa^fioTa  ira!  Bffa  liti  aliToii  ilwr,     ft)  tn  c.  to. 

'  lb.  lO;  ol  wopd  ToS  Nuriou,  Ion  t«  <i»i  yt-i^ovi  ifyira  oirMt  ttwor,  «al 
II  ni  Tt  l-WTipiira  dmirfiirorTO.  kqI  ri|*  liriaTO\ii¥  AniSuaar. 

*  lb.;  S  ypaiii'iiTtht  i  t^t  wiXtan  noftUiiv  irlftai.  On  wUt  wH  ll 
written  T    N«t  yel  on  ynyyria  rrom  K;ina. 

^Ctute,  rii.  38^  el  Kqq. 
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.  fault,  if  any,  is  tliat  he  does  not  tell  his  master  how 
completely  that  grievous  state  of  things  was  of  his  own 
making.  But  he  may  have  thought  that  he  might  leave 
his  master  to  find  that  out;  or  he  may  really  not  have 
heen  aware  that  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  to  de- 
scribe was  of  his  own  making. 

A  point  which  more  nearly  concerns  us  is  to  know 
whether  the  letter,  as  it  stands,  is  a  real  composition  of 
Nikias,  an  accurate  copy  of  an  official  document,  or  whether 
it  represents  the  statements  of  Nikias  only  in  that  general 
way  in  which  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  represent  the 
statements  of  their  alleged  speakers.  The  banished  Thu- 
cydides could  not  have  heard  the  letter  read.  Was  it 
preserved  in  the  Athenian  archives,  and,  if  so,  could  the 
banished  man  liave  anyhow  obtained  a  copy?  The  letter 
would  not  be  graven  on  stone  like  a  treaty.  The  letter 
is  ushered  in  by  the  same  formula  as  the  speeches  ^ ; 
there  is  no  strong  difference  of  style  to  mark  the  person- 
ality of  Nikias,  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely  that 
Thucydides  looked  on  the  letter  as  a  speech  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  written  down  beforehand.  That  is  to 
saj-,  just  as  in  the  speeches,  we  have  the  matter  of  Nikias 
in  the  words  of  Thucydides.  We  should  be  glad  of  the 
original  document,  as  of  any  original  document ;  yet  after 
all  the  practical  difference  is  to  us  not  great.  The 
case  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  endless  letters 
written  in  after  times  in  this  man's  name  and  tliat,  as 
mere  rhetorical  esercises.  If  what  we  read  is  the  imme- 
diate language  of  Thucydides,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
represents  the  general  matter  of  Nikias. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  it  has  been  his  habit  all  along 
to  send  home  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  adds  that  there  has  never  been  any  stage  of  it  in  which 
it  was  more  needful  for  those  tor  whom  he  wrote  to  know 

'  Tbuc.  vii.  lo;  Si/Xovear  roiaSi. 
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the  exact  state  of  things.  They  needed  fx)  know  it,  in  order 
that  they  might  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  His  last 
message  had  seemingly  been  sent  after  the  Athenian  walls 
had  been  begun  on  the  hillj  but  before  Gylippos  came; 
whether  before  he  was  expected,  is  not  said.  His  coining 
is,  truly  enough,  described  as  having  changed  the  state  of 
things  much  for  the  worse.  Up  to  that  time  the  Athenians 
had  commonly  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  battle,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  building  the  walls  which  they  still  occu- 
pied'. We  are  perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  finding  the 
change  which  followed  Gj'lippos'  coming  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  besieged.  Gylippoa  the 
Lacedemonian,  says  Nikias^  has  come,  bringing  a  force 
from  Peloponnesos  and  from  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily. 
In  the  first  battle  he  was  defeated  by  us ;  in  a  second  we 
were  driven  within  our  lines  by  the  multitude  of  the  horse- 
men and  darters.  Through  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  we 
have  been  forced  to  leave  off  our  wall-building  and  to  keep 
quiet*.  Meanwhile  they  have  built  a  cross-wall  of  their 
own,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  complete  our  wall 
which  was  to  have  hemmed  the  city  in,  unless  we  had  a  force 
great  enough  to  attack  and  take  their  wall  ^.  In  truth,  as 
far  as  what  is  done  is  concerned,  we  who  are  supposed  to 
be  besieging  others  are  more  truly  ourselves  besieged ;  for 
we  cannot  venture  to  any  distance  from  our  camp  because 
of  the  horsemen  *.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  envoys  have 
been  sent  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponnesos,  and  that  Gylippos 
is  going  round  Sicily  collecting  fresh  forces,  persuading 

'  Thuc.  vii.  II.  3  ;  KpaTtiaAyrnif  ^fiSir  /aixoit  rtui  nXitoai  Xiipanoolov!  I^' 

'  Tb. ;  irawlAfttvDi  toC  ntpntixt^t^fv  ^^  f  ^  irA^^ot  rufl*  tycu-Tdv  fltrvx^^op,9¥ 
(•hsU  we  uy  tbat  fiavxiifir  ^  fti^oyirti^v  0-  ^^  "  itToiif;  uD  thti  subject 
of  DUmbcii :  liriTtval  ri  voUori  mu  inarriariu^  BtieSirrft. 

'  lb.  3 :  SlITTI  11^1  iTvoj  tri  ■(/tiT«x'oO(  ofiToti.  ^v  ;«}  Til  t4  mfOTtlxtBlia 
rwho  iroXXp  arpari^  IrtX^uv  fA]?. 

'  lb.  4 ;  IviifitPim  'oXtofitiiv  toUDavrat  flfiat  dUeirt  airebt  ftoAAnv,  Saa 
■0  irdtrxMl-. 
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?HAP.  ym.  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  neutral  to  give  hdp 
to  Syracuse. 

This  was  a  gprievous  tale  enough;   but  it  was  not  alL 
Nikias  next  comes  to  a  point  which  was  likely  to  touch 

FftTBl  At-   the  feelings  of  every  Athenian  to  the  quick.   "1  hear/'  he 

ynooMiis  says^ ''  that  the  enemy  hope  at  once  to  assault  our  walls 

"P***^  with  their  land-force^  and  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  thrir 
ships.  And  let  it  not  seem  strange  to  any  of  you  that  I 
have  to  speak  of  an  attack  by  sea^.^'  An  attack  on  the 
fleet  of  Athens  by  a  fleet  of  Syracusans  had  certainly  not 
been  looked  for  when  Nikias  and  his  colleagues  sailed  forth 
from  Feiraieus.     He  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  has  come 

>eoaTof    to  pass  that  such  a  thing  is  possible.     He  describes  how 

^     different  the  state  of  the  fleet  is  now  from  that  in  which 

it  first  set  forth.     Then  everything  about  the  ships  and 

their  crews  was  in  perfect  order;   now  the  ships^  from 

ad  of  being  so  long  at  sea^  have  become  leaky,  and  the  crews 
are  fallen  away  from  what  they  were.  They  could  not 
draw  their  ships  on  shore  to  dry  them,  as  the  Syra- 
cusans did,  because  they  were  ever  looking  for  an  attack 
by  a  superior  force,  and  had  therefore  to  be  always  ready 
and  to  keep  constant  watch.  From  that  watch  they 
could  not  relax  for  a  moment ;  because,  as  their  position 
was  within  the  harbour,  everything  that  was  brought 
to  them  by  sea  had  to  pass  by  the  hostile  city.  The 
crews  had  fallen  away  from  many  causes.  Forage  and 
water  had  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance— this  has  been 
already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Plemmyrion  ^ — and  many  of  the  Athenian  sailors 
had,  while  seeking  for  them,  been  cut  off  by  the  horsemen. 

)e8ertion    Their  attendant  slaves  had  begun  to  desert,  as  soon  as  the 

f  slaves 

nd  xner-    balance  of  strength  seemed  at  all  to  turn  against  their 

enaries. 

*  Thuc.  Tii.   13.    3;    leai  Ztiv^v  fojitvl  v/iS/r  Ho^y  ciyai  5r<  moI  mot^ 

'  See  above,  p.  351. 
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As  for  the  allies  and  mercenaries,  those  who 
served  agfain^t  their  will  were  deserting  like  the  slaves^. 
Those  who  had  been  led  to  come  by  the  hope  o£  high  pay, 
who  had  looked  to  do  more  of  traffic  than  of  fighting*, 
were,  now  that  they  saw  that  the  enemies'  force  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Athens,  taking  themselves  off  on 
this  pretext  and  that  to  this  point  and  that.  "  And  Sicily," 
Nikiaapointedlyadds,  "is  a  lai-ge  country*,"  And  one  detail 
is  added  which  carries  us  back  to  an  incident  of  an  earlier 
etage  in  the  war.  Some,  whether  Athenians  or  strangers,  The 
persuaded — possibly  bribed — their  trierarchs  to  allow  Hyk-  hJ^, 
karian  captives  to  take  their  places  on  shipboard,  while 
they  themselves  went  about  on  their  commercial  errands  *. 
A  large  part  therefore  of  the  living  spoil  of  the  imlucky 
Sikan  town  must  stil!  have  been  in  the  Athenian  camp, 
bought  by  particular  men  in  the  camp  as  their  personal 
slaves '.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  abuses  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  and  mercenaries  were  more  prevalent  in 
the  fleet  than  in  the  land  army.  For  it  is  certain  that 
men  of  both  those  classes  still  did  good  service  by  land, 
and  some  of  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  clave  to  her 
with  touching  faithfulness  to  the  last'. 

In  all  these  ways,  Nikias  says,  the  strength  and  fulness 
of  the  armament  is  wast<>d  away.  He  appeals  to  the  sea- 
faring experience  of  those  who  heard  the  story.  They, 
Athenians,  used  to  the  sea,  knew  how  short  a  time  the 


'  Thuc.  va.   13.  I ;  of  S»  S<pciiri«'Tii,  iitiiJi)  Jc  irrlwoKa  KDfltff7^mip«», 

'  lb,  o)  (iroi  ot  iyayKaaTU. 

'  lb.;  01  imi  ii4fiXov  furSov  to  wpaiTcr  itapeitTn  tai  ulifHvm  Xflf^- 
Tiaafas  fiaKXar  t)  fiaxiiaBai.     The  oppociM  to  Enniua' 

"  Non  caoponanlei  bellam  ged  hell  igeran  let." 

<  lb. :  wo)Jl)i  S*  4  SunXla. 

'  lb.  1  ilci  S'  ot  nii  ahol  t^topfio^atH,  dtipitota  'rxnapiHi  iyTiiiffiffiiriu 
Mp  B^air  rifoarrii  ro4i  TpHj/nipx""' 

'  SMkbove,  p,  157. 
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HAP,  vm.  perfect  order  of  a  crew  lasted,  and  how  few  there  were  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  art  of  guiding  a  ship,  how  to  set  her 
fikifts'      ofE  and  how  to  keep  the  rowing  in  time.     They  knew  too, 
rthe*       ^^  ^Us  them,  with  the  licence  allowed  both  to  orators  and 
Lthenuni.  ^  comic  poets,  how  hard  a  task  it  was  to  command  Athe- 
nians ^.    He  found  it  hard  indeed  as  general  to  hinder  these 
things,  above  all  as  he  and  his  force  had  no  means,  such 
as  their  enemies  had,  of  filling  up  vacancies  and  getting 
anything  that  they  wanted.     The  army  had  to  keep  itself 
how  it  could  on  what  it  brought  with  it;  the  allies  at 
bcpeeted    Naxos  and  Katan6  could  do  nothing.    And  if  the  enemy 
applies,     gained  any  advantage  and  if  no  further  succour  came  from 
Athens,  there  was  a  fear  that  the  Italiot  towns  from  which 
they  got  provisions  would  turn  against  them.     If  this 
happened,  the  war  would  end  successfully  for  the  enemy 
without  further  struggle.     The  Athenians  were  now  really 
the  besieged  party,  and  the  siege  would  soon  be  decided 
against  them  ^ 

The  letter  winds  up  with  a  statement  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  case,  ushered  in  by  another  little  lecture  on 
the  Athenian  temper.  Nikias  knows  the  ways  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  how  they  liked  to  hear  pleasant  news,  but 
turned  round,  and  found  fault  if  things  afterwards  turned 
out  in  another  way^  He  could  now  have  told  them  a 
more  agreeable  story,  but  it  was  more  useful  and  safer  to 
tell  them  the  exact  truth,  to  state  facts  as  they  were,  that 
the  assembly  might  be  better  able  to  debate  what  should 
be  done  ^.  It  shows  the  best  side  of  Nikias  when  he  b^s 
them,  in  forming  their  decision,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
army,  soldiers  and  ofiicers — those,  we  may  suppose,  who  had 

^  Thuc.  vii.  14.  3  ;  x^<'<^  7^  <^  vftirtpai  <f>^ff(is  Sp^cu, 

^  lb.  3 ;  vfjujv  /«j)  kin0ori$oijvTOjy  .  .  .  8(airciro\fft^(rcTai  alrdu  d/tax^  4«- 
vo\iop/cij$4vTCjy  ijfMjy  6  v6\€fios, 

'  lb.  4  ;  r*h  <piafis  lirccrra/Acvot  IfiSiv,  fiovXofi^ycar  /iir  rd.  1jJk<rTa  djcovttFf 
alnojfUycjy  HI  {jffTfpov,  fjv  ri  Ifiiy  iv'  avrwv  fA^  dfwtov  itcfiy, 

*  lb.;  ft  if?  (Ta<pSn  flHdras  rd  iySaJk  fiov\€vaa(T$at. 
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kept  t-o  their  duty — are  not  to  blame  ^.     For  the  general  cbat. 
himself  he  says  nothing.     The  Athenians  must  make  up  Tbe 
their  minds  what  they  will  do  now  that  all  Sicily  is  leagued  force " 
against  them  *,  now  that  a  new  force  is  looked  for  from  '^^' 
Peloponnesos,     The  force  now  before  Syracuse  cannot  hear 
up  against  the  enemyeven  as  the  enemy  now  are,  much  less 
when  new  help  shall  have  come  to  them.     The  people  must  The  two 
choose  between  two  courses.     Either  the  fleet  and  army  tivag. 
now  before  Syraeuse  must  be  brought  home,  or  another 
armament,  equal  to  the  first  both  by  land  and  sea  and 
bringing  an  abundant  stock  of  money,  must  be  sent  out 
to  reinforce  it.     For  himself  he  prays  that  another  general  He  aiki 
may  be  sent  out  to  relieve  him  of  his  command.     He  is  recall. 
unable  from  sickness,  his   painful   and   incurable  dise-ase, 
to  eonmaand  or  to  stay  where  he  is*.     He  holds  that  he 
may  rightly  ask  this  favour  of  them ;  when  in  health  he 
had  done  them  good  service  in  many  commands  *,     But  Need  of 
whatever   they   do  they  must   do   speedily;    there  is  no  „,[ioti. 
time  for  loitering;  they  must  act  the  first  moment  the 
season  allows.     The  enemy's   reinforcements  from  Sicily 
may  be  looked  for  very  soon.     Those  from  Peloponnfisos 
will  of  course  he  longer  in  coming ;  but  unless  the  Athe- 
nian people  gives  good  heed,  they  wilt  escape  their  notice, 
as  they  did  before,  and  will  reach  Sicily  before  hel])  from 
Athens  can  come  *. 

The  letter  of  Nikias  speaks  for  itself.     It  is  an  easy  and  NikiM 
a  juat  criticism  to  say  that,  if  things  were  as  Nikias  truly  aponsible, 
described  them,  it  was  almost  wholly  his  own  fault  *,     If 

'  Thno.  vii.  15,  I ;    rSr  nTpariarur  Kal  t£*  ^jyl|i6^alV  u/JiV  /ti)  /iifirtSir 

'  lb. ;  imiti  ZivlXi'a  SiraBa  {uvtaraToi. 

'  See  above,  p.  HI. 

*  Thuc.  vij.  IS-  »;   ta!  7^  St'  Jppi/iiji 


'  lb,  3;  ri  jiiv  X^ao 


•  Grote,  V 
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CHAP.  irnL  the  counsel  of  Lamachos  had  been  taken  at  the  b^g^inning, 
no  such  report  as  this  conld  ever  have  been  sent  to  Athens, 
Probible    In  that  case  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victorious  Athenians 
the  pUn  of  would — ^with  what  further  results  it  is  vain  to  g^ess — ^have 
^^^°'*^^'^'  entered  Syracuse  a  year  and  more  earlier.     Failing  such 
success,  a  defeated  remnant  would  long  ago  either  have 
perished  in  Sicily  or  have  come  back  to  Athens  with  the 
tale  of  its  defeat.     In  neither  case  would  an  Athenian  fleet 
and  army,  growing  day  by  day  more  disheartened  in  spirit 
and  less  capable  of  action,  have  been  encamped  on  the 
hill  and  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.     Or  if  Nikias 
had  pressed  on  his  si^e-works  so  as  to  have  thoroughly 
hemmed  in  the  city  before  Gongylos  came  with  his  glad 
tidings,  he  might  still  have  entered  Syracuse  as  a  con- 
queror— with  what  results  again  we  need  not  speculate. 
How  far  Nikias  really  felt  that  the  blame  was  in  truth  his 
own  we  can  never  know;   in  his  letter  he  neither  takes 
the  blame  on  himself  nor  attempts  to  throw  it  off  his 
shoulders.     He  states  the  facts,  and  leaves  the  people  to 
judge. 
Athenian       And  assuredly  the  Athenian  people  judged  their  general 
ofiHidM.   gently.    Their  treatment  of  him  hardly  bears  out  the 
character  which  he  gives  them,  that  it  was  so  hard  to 
WmH       command  Athenians.     We  cannot  help  stopping  to  ask 

"liMrd  to 

oomnuuid    whether  this  charge  was  wholly  just,  specially  with  regard 
AJ^„.     to  the  sea-&ring  part  of  his  force  ^.     And  we  are  tempted 
Effect  of    to  ask  whether  Nikias,  with  his  timid  temper,  his  over- 
own  6bMr    P^^^^  demeanour,  his  constant  desire  to  please,  was  not 
^•^^^-       really  less  able  to  keep  order  than  a  man  like  D&nosthente, 
a  thorough  soldier,  but  who  had  not  the  same  general 
position  in  the  commonwealth  to  keep  up.     We  know  that 
Lamachos  failed  to  gain  influence  by  reason  of  his  poverty; 
it  may  be  that  the  wealth  and  personal  position  of  Nikias, 
while  they  increased  his  personal  influence,  in  some  sort 

^  Cf.  Xen.  Mem.  ill.  5.  19. 
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undermined  hia  military  authority.  We  can  see  that  he 
was  ever  thinking'  of  things  at  home,  of  opinion  at  home. 
Indisposed  to  harshness  in  any  case,  he  never  forgot 
that  the  men  whom  he  commanded  at  Syracuse  would 
have  votes  in  the  assembly  when  they  got  back  to 
Athens'.  Men  like  Lamaehos  and  Demosthenes,  whose 
poeition  and  reputation  were  purely  military,  were  more 
likely  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  immediately 
in  hand,  withont  in  this  way  looking  to  a  possible  future 
elsewhere. 

There  never  was  a  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  not 
even  that  which  voted  two  years  before  that  Athenian  help 
ghould  be  sent  to  Segesta  and  Leontinoi,  of  which  we  should 
be  better  pleased  to  have  a  full  report  than  of  that  in  which 
Athens  learned  the  fate  which  had  befallen  those  whom  she 
sent  on  that  errand.  Of  the  turn  of  the  earlier  debate  we 
know  a  good  deal;  of  the  turn  of  the  present  debate  we 
know  nothing.  We  are  told  only  the  result.  Of  the  two 
alternatives  which  Nikias  set  before  them,  to  recall  the  army 
before  S  jTacuse  or  to  reinforce  it,  the  Athenian  people  chose 
the  second.  The  conclusion  to  which  they  came  is  told  in 
few,  perhaps  in  formal,  words.  The  Athenians,  when  they 
had  heard  the  letter  of  Nikias,  refused  to  relieve  him  of  his 
command  *.  Bat,  lest  he  fihould  suffer  through  command- 
ing alone  in  his  sickness',  they  appointed  two  of  the  offieers 
who  were  in  Sicily,  Menandros  and  Euthydemos,  to  be  his 
collea^es  till  the  commanders  of  the  new  eitpedition  could 
arrive  there.  For  they  voted  a  new  expedition ;  they  voted 
to  send  another  force,  Athenian  and  allied,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  they  chose  as  its  commanders  Dfmosthenf«  the 
son  of  Alkisthenes  and  Eurymodon  the  son  of  Thoukles. 
Such   was  the  resolution  to  which  the  Athenian  people 

>  See  spedkll;  Thuo.  vii.  4S.  4,  5. 

'  lb.  16.  I ;  riir  fiif  Vidar  oSi  raptkacar  r^i  ^XV'- 

'  lb. ;  SiWE  I/))  iiivos  If  dir^ii'iif  •ny.tfviupii^. 
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CHAT.  Tin.  came  after  all  that  Nikias  and  his  messengers  coiild  tell 
them  as  to  the  state  of  their  fleet  and  anny  before  Sy- 
No  riioord  racufle.  By  what  process  of  argument  was  such  a  vote 
debftto.  come  to  ?  Was  the  vote  unanimous  ?  Was  the  majoziiy 
great  ?  Did  no  one  rise  to  speak  against  the  second  ex- 
pedition^ as  Nikias  himself  had  spoken  against  t^e  first  ? 
Above  all^  among  all  the  demagogues^  among  all  the  flat- 
terers and  deceivers  of  the  people^  so  bent,  we  are  told^  on 
running  down  every  man  of  birth  or  eminence,  did  none 
find  anything  to  say  against  Nikias  himself  ?  Did  no  one 
hint  that,  if  the  expedition  had  failed,  if  the  fleet  and  army 
were  in  evil  case,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  general,  whether 
he  knew  it  or  not  ?  Such  questions  concern  the  historian 
of  Athens  ^  rather  than  the  historian  of  Sicily.  But  the 
historian  of  Sicily  cannot  wholly  pass  them  by.  For 
they  belong  to  the  general  history  of  man  as  a  political 
being. 


§  6.   The  War  hy  Sea  and  the  Second  Athenian 

Expedition.    B.C.  413. 

Folly  The  second  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse  stands 

•xptdi-  forth^  like  the  firsts  among  the  most  memorable  instances 
uoBf.  q£  hmuiy^  folly.  Both  alike  prove  that  democratic  com- 
monwealths are  no  more  free  from  such  folly  than  kings 
Light  or  oligarchs.  But  they  prove  no  more.  The  fault  which 
b/^m  ^^y  reveal  in  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the  exact  opposite 
«n^»o-  to  that  which  is  conventionally  laid  to  the  charge  of  Athens 
and  of  all  democracies.  We  are  told  that  democracies,  as 
such,  are  fickle,  wavering  with  every  breath,  hasty  in  deci- 
sion, harsh  in  judgement.  And  a  democracy,  like  a  govern- 
ment of  any  other  kind,  may  be  any  of  these  things.  The 
Syraousan  assembly  which  deposed  Hermokrat^  was  as- 
suredly open  to  some  or  all  of  these  charges.     So  peihaps 


owwy. 


^  Sm  Qvm,  TiL  3S9. 
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was  the  assembly  wbich  votod  to  treat  with  Nikias  while  oi 
hia  work  was  still  unfinished,  while  Gongylos  was  still  on 
his  way.  But  the  Athenian  nssembly  which  decreed  the 
second  expedition  against  Syracuse  erred  in  exactly  the 
opposite  way.  The  vote  which  followed  the  rending  of 
the  letter  of  Niljias  was  not  the  vote  o£  either  a  harsh 
or  an  inconstant  people.  It  was  the  vole  of  a  people  who  Blind 
obstinately  clave  to  a  pui-pose  which  they  had  once  taken  ^ 
up,  though  its  folly,  its  madness,  had  been  fully  proved. 
It  was  the  vote  of  a  people  who  kept  on  a  blind  con-  Compa 
(idence  in  a  man  whom  they  Lad  once  trusted',  though  J.^*,^^ 
his  utter  mismanagement  of  his  trust  had  been  proved  "iii?»":hiM. 
under  his  own  hand.  That  is  to  say,  democracies,  like 
governments  of  other  kinds,  are  capable  alike  of  any  form 
of  wisdom  and  of  any  form  of  folly.  Athens  was  some- 
times hasty,  sometimes  harsh;  now  she  assuredly  was 
neither.  There  have  been  chivalrous  kings  who,  when  they 
found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  Syracuse,  would  have 
left  off  trying  to  take  Syracuse,  and  might  perhaps  have 
gone  off  to  try  their  hands  on  Carthage  instead  ^.  There 
have  been  oligarchies,  there  were  such  within  the  ken  of 
our  present  story,  among  whom  Nikias  might  have  ended 
his  days  on  the  cross.  The  fault  of  Athens  in  this  case  is 
that,  having  once  set  her  heart  on  warfare  against  Syra- 
cuse, she  went  on  with  warfare  against  Syracuse  when  such 
warfare  was  clearly  shown  to  be  unprofitable  as  well  as 
unjust.  Her  fault  was  that,  having  once  put  her  trust  in 
Kikjas,  she  went  on  trusting  him  when  he  had  himself 
proved  bis  own  unfitness,  and  continued  him  in  the  com- 
mand in  which  he  had  so  utterly  failed,  seemingly  without 
a  single  word  of  formal  rebuke. 

If  the  second  expedition  was  to  be  sent  at  all,  there  was  The  new   I 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  choice  of  at  least  one  of  those  "*"*    *'  I 
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3HAP.  Tin.  who  were  to  command  it.    Demosthenes,  D^osth^i^  of 

^>>^  Olpai^  and  of  Pylos^  was  assuredly  the  best  soldier  that 
Athens  had  left  to  her.     If  any  man  could  bring  success 

Cuiyme-     after  all  the  &ilnres  of  Nikias^  it  was  he.    Of  Eurymedon 

°'  as  a  soldier  we  know  less;  he  had  been  in  Sicily  before, 

and  he  had  done  nothing  memorable^;  but  then  he  had 

lis  former  had  very  little  chance  of  doing  anything  memorable.     In 

(oily;  the  censure  pronounced  on  the  Athenian  generals  after  the 
peace  of  G«la^  whatever  the  rights  of  the  case  were^  he  had 
been  held  by  the  people  to  be  less  blameworthy  than  Pytho- 
d6ros  and  Sophokles  ^.     He  must  now  have  been  fully  re- 

liidoingt  stored  to  their  favour.  Against  him^  as  against  his  former 
^  ^^'  ooUeague  Sophokles^  there  was  the  guilt  of  complicity  in 
one  of  the  worst  deeds  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  oligarchs  of  Korkyra.  Out  of 
a  mean  jealousy  of  their  own  officers^  some  of  whom  must 
have  had  the  glory  of  taking  the  Korkyraian  prisona!B  to 
Athens  while  they  themselves  sailed  on  to  Sicily^  they 
connived  at  the  base  intrigue  by  which  the  captives  were 
put  to  death  by  their  own  countrymen  *.  We  may  fed 
sure  that  the  hands  both  of  Nikias  and  of  Demosthenes 

Pint         were  perfectly  clean  from  deeds  like  that.    Eurymeddn 

Bnirme-     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  about  the  middle  of  winter  with  ten 
^"-  ships  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  in  money,  to  an- 

nounce to  the  army  before  Syracuse  that  further  help  was 
coming,  and  that  all  their  wants  would  be  cared  for^  He 
brought  his  message^  and  with  it  perhaps  some  little  com- 
fort to  Nikias  and  his  army.  He  then  sailed  away  to 
join  his  colleague  Demosthenes^  who  stayed  to  make  every 
preparation  for  the  g^at  expedition  which  was  to  sail 
in  the  spring®. 

^  See  Thuc.  iii.  107.  *  See  above,  p.  45. 

•  See  above,  p.  65.  *  See  Thuc.  iv.  46.  5 ;  47.  a. 

*  lb.  vii.  16.  3 ;  5ti  1j(u  fiofi$€ta  ical  iwi/iikua  airSv  (artu. 

•  lb.  17.  I. 
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While  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  were  thus  making  ready  oh*p, 
for  a  renewed  attack,  her  friends  were  busy  both  ia  Pelo- 
ponnesos  and  in  Sicily,     The  Corinthians  answered  the  Zerf  rf 
appeal  of  the  second  Syracusan  embasay  yet  more  zealously  f^,  gy, 
than  they  had  answered  the  appeal  of  the  first.     They 
alone,  it  is  mentioned  afterwards,  of  all  the  allies  of  Syra- 
cuse, sent  both   ships  and  land-force  to  her  help'.     The  Gathering 
ships  had  gone  already;  the  land-force  was  now  to  follow,  nesian*^ 
When  the  news  came  that  the  hopes  o£  Syracuse  were'™''* 
rising,  the  faithful  parent  rejoiced  that  she  had  already 
done   somewhatj  and   pressed  on  to  do  more  ^.     By  the 
exertions  o£  Corinth,  contingents  were  brought  together 
from  various  members  of  the  Peloponncsian  alliance.     She 
herself  made  ready  a  body  of  heavy-armed  to  sail  tn  th< 
ships  of  burthen  *.     The  head  of  the  confederacy  gave  help  Help 
after  her  own  fashion.     Sparta  had  already  sent  one  of  her  Sparw 
ruling  order ;  but  he  had  gone  alone.     So  to  send  him  was 
in  some  sort  her  wisdom.     Gylippos  alone  was  more  pre- 
cious than  Gylippos  hampered  by  equals  who  might  take 
upon  themselves  to  he  his  counsellors.     But  the  physical 
force  of  the  subjects  of  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  guiding  mind.     Helota,  trained  doubtless  in  Lace*  Hdoti 
dffimonian  discipline,  and  men  of  the  intermediate  class,  the  j^n^^ 
enfranchised  NeodamSihU,  were  enlisted,  to  the  number  of 
six   hundred   heavy-armed,  for   the  work  in  Sicily*.     A 
Spartan,  Ekkritos  by  name,  was  sent  in  command;  one 
would   like  to  hear  something  of  hia   relations   towards 
Gylippos.     From  Boifitia  came  three  hundred  heavy-armed, 

'  nino.  »ii.  58.  3  ;  Kop'VftiM  «al  vaval  koI  infy  fiivot  ■wafaytvdfUVM. 

•  lb.  17.  3;  ol  Ko^tBiOi,  ill  iHT<  TplaBui  oiroTi  ^«jr  xai  rd  ir  t^  Xiif«\ij 

'  Tb,;  if  iX.iiiai  ■npfoufvcifoi-TO  aiiroi  rt  diriWT€Ao£i-r«  JwAJrai  Jt  rji' 

*  lb.  58.  3.  wliore  he  expUios;  horatat  rA  vtaSafiwtn  Wtiitpot  ^i^i 
tint.     So  ig.  3,  where  ve  get  the  numbera  of  the  contingetita  ftud  tbe 
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A  PAyrwTiTyjg^  aad  TCBcSwd  SicOr  hw  my  of  ItjJy'. 
RSi  Mi  flui  £ruB  Tjinmn,  to  make  their  way  to 
by  tifee  ofcn  sea,  but  Imdly  by  m  long  a  road  as 
fWO^      tbat  vbidi  in  the  end  tw^L  them  thither'.    Soon  afte 
them  the  special  £orce  of  the  Corinthims  came  to  the 
mme  tiyftiDg-pbee.     Their  own  heavy-anned  were  rused 
to  the  nnmber  of  fire  hundred  by  hiring  meroenarieB  in 
Ariudia,  to  match  the  VantinAiMig  in  the  Athenian  eunp. 
This  joint  force,  Corinthian  and  Ariuidian,  was  put  undtf 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  Alexarchos^     To  them 
were  added  a  contingent  of  two  hmidred  Sikyonian  heavy- 
armed,  under  their  captain  Sargeus.     These  went  against 
their  will^  for  fear,  it  is  said,  of  their  Corinthian  neigh- 
bours*.    These  too  were  put  on  board  merchant-ships, 
rheCJo-      and  no  convoy  of  triremes  is  spoken  of.     But  twaity- 
wtXoh  the  ^'^^  Corinthian  triremes  kept  watch  against  twenty  Athe- 
in>l'*  nian  sbi2)s  at  Naupaktos,  which  were  placed  specially  to 

\dveii-       hinder  the  voyage  to  Sicily*.     Of  the  adventures  of  the 

LlllMlM    fir 

^leflMt  t^T^co  that  sailed  from  Tainaron,  the  largest  contribution 
h^nTVu'  made  by  Old  Greece  to  the  defence  of  Sicily,  we  shaU 
turtm.        luMir    again.      Some    of    the    most    stirring    scenes    of 

tho  strife  were  to  be  wrought  while  they  were  still  on 

thoir  way. 

»  Thuo,  \\l  19.  3. 

*  <»*'  '5  y  »  lU  5a  a. 


THE    CORINTHIANS    SET    SAIL. 


While  these  reinforcements  were  coming  from  Pelopon- 
ntsos,  the  earlier  deliverer  of  Sjiacnse  had  not  been  idle 
in  gatlieriny  together  every  nearer  means  for  her  defen( 
Gj'lippoa  spent  the  winter  in  going  through  various  parts 
of  Sicily,  and  leading  away  from  each  city  the  greatest 
force  that  his  powers  of  persuasion  could  bring  them  to 
send  at  once  '.  Further  succours,  it  is  plain  from  what 
followed,  were  promised  when  the  time  of  action  should 
come*;  but  the  story  reads  as  if  no  very  great  increase 
was  at  tliiB  time  made  to  the  Syracusan  strength.  Ae 
soon  as  GylippoB  came  back  in  the  early  spring,  he  began 
the  strengthening  of  the  Syracusan  naval  force.  He  called 
together  the  Syracusan  assembly,  and  bade  the  citizens  give 
their  whole  minds  to  the  work  of  fitting  out  the  greatest 
nnmber  of  ships  that  they  couid.  They  must  attack  the 
invaders  by  sea;  a  vigorous  blow  struck  on  that  side  might 
bring  the  whole  war  to  a  successf  id  end  *.  The  exhortations 
of  the  deliverer  from  without  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
great  citizen  whom  Syracuse  had  deposed  from  his  military 
command,  but  who  was  none  the  less  ready  to  give  his 
counsel  as  a  private  member  of  the  assembly.  Ilermokrates 
spoke  at  this  turn  of  the  war  in  the  same  tones  in  which  he 
bad  spoken  before  the  war  began.  He  bade  his  countrymen 
not  to  flinch  from  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  dreaded 
Athenians  by  sea.  He  called  on  them  to  do  what  the 
AtheniaJis  themselves  had  once  done  with  less  advantages. 
Athens  had  not  always  been  a  naval  power.  The  Atlienians, 
he  said  most  truly,  had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  far 
more  thoroughly  landsmen  than  the  Syracusans.  It  hardly 
needs  a  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  two  cities  to  bear 
out  his  saying.     The  Athenians,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
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tn  THE  WABS  or  STBACm  ASD  ASBKSO, 

fWAK  vm.  had  been  driren  to  leeome  a  naial  power  W  the 

r>f  the  Petnam  iniraaoa  ^.  The  Stemihuis,  it  b  ^^^fK^^^ 
might  do  the  like  under  the  stns  of  the  Ithinim  in- 
TMfAL    And  he  adds  another  source  of  hope,  dimvii  bom 


ViMTO       a  deep  knofrledge  of  human  natme.    The  sticngili  of  tlw 
UtiwiOT    Athenians  by  not  so  nnidi  in  their  leal  power  as  in  thar 


^^^^'  daring.  By  that  daring  they  smpriscd  and  frightened 
everybody.  All  that  was  wanted  was  to  suiptise  and 
f  ri|B^ten  them  back  again  by  a  disphiy  of  eqnal  daring. 
When  the  two  fleets  met,  the  amazement  which  would 
come  of  snch  unei^^ected  daring  would  teU  fw  more  on 
the  side  of  Sjrracnse  than  the  Icmger  experience  of  the 
Athenians  woold  tell  on  the  side  of  Athens*.  Let  them 
therefore  set  to  work,  let  them  make  ready  their  fleet  and 
use  it^  and  not  loiter  or  be  afraid  '. 

Other  speakers  in  the  assembly  fallowed  np  the  ooansd 
of  Oylippos  and  Hermokrates  ^.    But,  as  soon  as  things 
pass  from  counselling  into  acting,  Hermokrat^  the  pri- 
vate Syracusan,  sinks  out  of  notice,  and  we  hear  only  of 
Hjnewmn  the   liacedasmonian  commander.     The   Syracusans   set  to 
tiottTfer*   work  with  a  good  heart.     They  made  up  their  minds  for 
MS'igfat     n  Bca-fight;   they  made  ready  their  ships^  and  furnished 
them  with  crews  ^.     Oylippos  had  long  before  chosen  his 
point  of  attack  by  sea,  and^  now  that  he  had  a  fleet  to 
his  hand,  he  did  not  delay  in  making  use  of  it.    The  one 

*  Thuo.  yii.  ai.  3.  Here  oome  the  words  which  I  qnoted  at  the  begin- 
ningy  Tol.  i.  p.  a  ;  but  the  whole  paasage  is  memorable ;  \4yoiv  oM^  kinivws 
l^ABrfyaiovt]  irArpioy  r^  kiLwupiav  ohVk  iihiw  r$f  BaXAtrinii  tx^**  ^^* 
ijftuftifrat  itakKov  rSf¥  Xvptucoaiojy  IhrraSf  itaX  dyaymurBhrras  inr^  M^dtm, 
yavTiHoin  ytviaBm. 

'  lb.  This  doctrine  reminds  one,  though  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  same, 
of  what  is  said  in  Marryatt^s  novel  of  the  advantage  which  the  ntteriy 
ignorant  fencer  has,  in  a  duel  with  a  master  of  the  art,  over  the  man  who 
knows  only  a  little. 

'  lb.  5  ;  Urai  ft^v  M\€v9y  h  r^  vttpay  rov  vavriKOv  teat  f/^  dwotiwttv, 

*  lb. ;  rov  re  FvX/inrov  icci  *Eptiotcpdrow  ttal  tt  rov  SiKXov  w§i$6mi¥, 
^  lb. ;  &pfAffirr6  re  h  ri^v  vav/mxion^  «a2  'rdt  y<^vs  kwkffpovy. 


FIGHTS   IN  THE   QEEAT  HAEBOUB. 

outlying:  post  of  the  invaders,  their  naval  station  mid  forts  chap,  rin 
on  Plemmyrion,  had  to  be  won  ba«k  for  Syracuse.     To  Designed 
this  end  aotion  vras  needed  both  by  sea  and  land.   The  land  PMui 
Miterprise  the  Spartan  naturally  took  to  himself.     We  are 
not  told  who  was  the  commander  of  the  Syracusan  navy. 
That  navy,  including;,  we  must  suppose,  the  contingents 
of  the  mother  and  sister  cities,  numbered  eighty  triremes. 
Of  these  thirty- five  had  been  made  ready  in  the  docks  The  docki 
in   the  Great   Harbour;    forty-five  were  in   the   Lesser.  ]|„boure. 
This  Lesser  Harbour  is  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  The Lewei 
mentioned  in  history,  though  at  several  points  in  our  later    "    "' 
narrative  it  has  suggested  it-self  aa  the  most  likely  scene 
of  action.    It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  only  lately,  per- 
haps during  the  present  war,  that  this  harbour  was  turned 
to  purposes  of  naval  warfare'.     The  plan  was  that  the 
one  division  should  sail  across  the  Great  Harbour,  while 
the  other  sailed  roimd  the   Island,  so  as   to   attack   the 
Athenian  fleet  unexpectedly  on  both  sides  at  once'.     But 
the    Athenians,    though  taken    by  surprise    in  the   early 
morning,  were  able  to  man  and  put  to  sea  sixty  ships. 
Twenty-five  went  forth  to  meet  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  Sea-fight 
ships  that  crossed  the  Great  Harbour ;  thirty-five  went  to  harbour. 
the  month  of  the  harbour  to   meet  the  forty-five   that 
sailed  round  the  Island.     In  both  divisions  the  fortune 
of  war  was  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  greater  number,  < 

Within   the  harbour  the  Athenians  gave  way;   even  atFint 
the  mouth  the  Syracusans  were  able  to  force  their  way  ^^^,  g_^ 
in  in  spite  of  the  Athenian  resistance.     But  even  if  the*'"*""' 
Athenian  ships  and  crews  had  fallen  away  somewhat  from 
the    perfection    in    which    they  had    first    set    forth   from 
Peirsieus,  they  had  still  enough  of  their  traditional  sea- 
manship left  to  repair  a  defeat  which  was  owing  simply 
to  the  enemy's  superiority  in  numbers.     The  very  success 


I 


t. 


,  rii.  11.  I.    See  Appendix  XV. 
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CHAP.  THL  of  the  Syraeasans  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  haibonr 
^^*^  had  disordered  their  array.  Their  ships  were  driyen  against 
each  other  ^;  both  divisions  of  the  Athenians  formed 
again^  this  time  with  complete  success.  Eleven  of  the 
Syracnsan  ships  were  sunk  with  the  loss  of  the  more  part 
of  their  crews ;  three  were  taken^  crews  and  all ;  of  the 
Athenian  ships  three  were  lost. 

The  victors  in  this  sea-fight  did  not  forget  to  set  up 
their  trophy^  according  to  immemorial  usage.     The  cere- 
mony was  gone  through  on  one  of  the  small  islets  off 
Pl^mmyrion;   but  it  was  the  last  act  of  the  invaders  on 
March  iif    that   side  of  the  Syraeusan  harbour.      Gylippos  had  set 
to^ram-     ou^  ^  the  night  with  his  land-force  to  free  the  lost  head- 
inyrion.      jj^j^^  from  their  presence.     His  course  was  a  round-about 
one.    All  communication  by  the  gate  of  Achradina  or  any- 
where else  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  cut  off  by  the 
lines  of  the  besi^crs.    He  could  have  reached  Plemmyrion 
from  the  hill  only  by  going  round  the  Athenian  fort  to  the 
west^  and  then  skirting  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
There  he  doubtless  took  the  horsemen  stationed  at  the 
Olympieion   into  his  company.      In  the    morning   they 
reached  the  Athenian  forts  on  Plemmyrion,  and  found  them 
almost  forsaken.     The  sea-fight  had  begun,  and  the  more 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  had  gone  down  that  they 
He  takes     might  see  the  battle  ^.     While  they  were  thus  employed, 
uian  forte.    Oylippos  came  suddenly  on  the  greatest  of  the  three  forts 
and  took  it;   after  this  the  defenders  of  the  other  two 
attempted  no  resistance.     The  time  when  the  first  fort  was 
taken  was  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Syraeusan  fleet 
had  the  better  in  the  harbour.     Of  the  garrison  some  were 
slain,  some  were  taken  prisoners.     Others  contrived  to  nm 

^  Thuo.  vii.  23.  3 ;  M€vl  Hoafx^  lacirXcoy  koI  rxipaxBuaai  w€pi  dXX^koi 
vapiJkxray  r^y  vUrjv  rots  *A0rjvaioit, 

^  lb.   I  ;   rwy  iv  r^  TlXiffifjivpi^  'A0rjvaicjy  wp!^  r^  Bakoffow^  IffUBura- 


0YLIPP08  WINS   BACK   PL^MMTItlON. 


(lown  to  the  sea,  and — perhaps  accompanied  by  their  com-  cBip.  viii. 

r^es  who  were  looking  on  at  the  sea-fight — they  got  on  Eac»p«  of 

board  the  ships  of  burthen  and  a  merchantman  that  hap-  ganisan. 

pened  to  be  at  anchor  there.     With  some  difficulty,  for  I 

they  were  chased  by  a  specially  swift  Syracuaan  trireme,  | 

they  found  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  between  I 

the  two  Athenian  walls'.     By  the  time   the  two  lesser  I 

fortfi  were  taken,  the  fortune  of  battle  had  changed  in  the  I 

harbour;   the  Athenian  ships  had  the  mastery,  and  the  J 

fugitives  from  these  forts   had   no   difficulty  in   getting  I 

across ".  J 

But  the  victorious  fleet  had  soon   to  make  the  same  ■ 

voyage.     The  seamen  of  Athens  had  raised  their  trophy  I 

on  a  rock  off  Plfmmyrion,  but  the  coast  o£  Plemmyrion  1 

itoelf  was  no  longer  to  be  their  station.     The  besieging  Effecu 

fleet,  a  besieging  fleet  no  longer,  had  now  to  abide  how  ^ov*ry 

it  could  on  the  small  piece  of  coast  which  was  still  [guarded  °^^l*'"- 

DiynoQ. 
by  the  Athenian  double  walls.     The  defenders  of  Syra.- 

ouse  now  commanded  the  mouth  of  their  own   harbour;  i 

no  provisions  or  anything  else  could  be  brought  to  the  J 

station   of    the   invaders   without   a   struggle   with   the  J 

Syracnsan   gnardshtjis  ^.      By   land,   since    the    finishing  1 

of  Gylippos'   wall,   the  enemy   could   bring   in   nothing  M 

of  any  kind.     Well  might  the  taking  of  Plemmyrion  be  M 

said  to  be  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  discouragement  to  the  9 

Athenian  force  before  Syracuse  *.  % 

'  Thnc.  vit.  ij.  1  ;  Ik  /liy  tou  wpiirtv  iKayro!  x"^"™'  "1  avSperwoi,  Siroi  M 

nl  h  ri  wXavi  ml  iXudta  ritd  mrJ^uTov,  It  ri  (rrparinSor  jftia^fami'  M 

TBT  yip  SvpOMOaiiia'  ToTt  iv  ri^  fitfAXif  kiiiiri  vaval  mpaToivTaiir  rp  Mupi);f^  ■ 

tiw^  Tpttjpovt  /uaa  ital  tZ  vhtovmjt  IvtSii/KoVTo^     ^Tpariwiiov  hero  nieatu  ^ 

I)m  ipKM  between  the  Athenian  willa  on  Ihe  other  tide  of  the  harbour,  1 

'  lb. ;  Iwittll  ti  rA  Ho  Ttix'triutTa  ijkiaKiTo.  Ir  rovrfi  koI  al  Zupiu^tn  I 

Jn^^opov  l^AiJ  riK^/jti-ot,  ml  of  l{  a&rair  tptvyovrtt  fi^o¥  wfpiirK*vffaf^  ■ 

'  lb.  14.  3 ;  ol  i^p  SvpoKuOHH  rauair  afyiiA  lipopiitvrTis  txiikuor,  mi  lii  1 

f^Xt'  ^^  lyiiyarri/  al  laxoiMiai.  I 

'  lb. ;  itiyimav  ti  jnl  ly  roTi  irpiiTBi!  Jifiiitajtri  to  arpariuiui  ri  t£*  'AS7-  I 

»>tw  a  ToS  Wuiit/nplov  X^it.    The  whole  atory  of  the  tilting  of  Plflm-  B 
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oHAF.  TiiL      With  better  reason  then  than  the  immediate  yictors  in 

the  late  sea-fight  when  they  raised  their  trophy  on  the 

small  ishuid,  did  Oylippos  set  up  his  three  trophies^  one 

for  each  fort^   on  the   peninsula  of  Plimmyrion  itself. 

He  had  struck   a  second  blow  at  the  besi^^ers  which^ 

coming  straight  after  the  first  blow  of  his  comings  brought 

their  hopes  of  final  success  very  low  indeed.     He  had 

thoroughly  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  city  which 

Spoil  taken  he  had  come  to  defend.     And  the  immediate  gain  of  the 

myrion.      taking  of  Pldmmyrion  in  the  way  of  mere  spoil  was  not 

small.     Three  Athenian  triremes  which  had  been  drawn 

on  shore  fell  into  th^  hands  of  the  Syracusans.     So  did 

the  sails  of  forty  others  which  were  laid  up  in  the  f orts^  as 

also  a  stock  of  money^  com^  and  stuff  of  all  kinds  ^.    Not 

a  few  men  also  of  the  besieging  army  had  been  killed  and 

taken  prisoners  in  the  capture  of  the  forts.     Of  the  forts 

themselves  Oylippos  garrisoned  the  greatestj  the  one  which 

he  had  first  taken^  and  one  of  the  smaller.     The  third 

The  Syra-  he  slighted  *.     What  with  these  new  Syracusan  forts^  with 

comniand    the  garrison  in  the  Olympieion^  the  ships  in  the  naval 

^^^J^*    dock,  and  the  defences  of  Ortygia  itself,  nearly  the  whole 

circuit  of  the  Syracusan  harbour  was  again  in  the  hands 

The  of  its  own  people.     The  only  exception  was  the  small  piece 

•hipi  oon-   of  shore  where  the  ships  of  the  baffled  invaders  were  still 

thespaoe    J^^ddled  together  between  the  walls  which  had  failed  to 

between      hg^  Ju  Syracuse, 
their  own  •'  , 

walls.  The  new  station  of  the  Athenian  ships  added  to  its 

^^"^^J"        other  disadvantages  that  of  too  near  neighbourhood  to 
of  theip       the  enemy.     While  they  lay  at  PlSmmyrion,  there  might 

new  T)06i~ 

tion.  be  a  sea-fight  between  the  two  fleets,  or  an  Athenian  ship 

might  sail  forth  against  any  Syracusan  who  tried  to  go  in 

myrion  is  told  by  Dioddroe  (ziii.  9)  without  any  hint  where  it  happened. 
It  might  have  been  on  the  hill. 

'  See  above,  p.  251. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  34.  I ;  itarifiaXw, 


DEVICES    ON   BOTH    SIDES.  ; 

or  emt  of  the  harbour.  But  Iben  tbe  two  hostile  fleets  lay  chap.  \ 
on  opposite  eidee  o£  the  harbour ;  now  the  Aihenian  sliips 
lay  almost  close  to  the  older  naval  docks  o£  the  Syracusans. 
Encounters  between  ship  and  ship  were  ever  coming  oS ; 
each  fleet  strove  to  hinder  any  action  o£  the  other.  The  Defancei 
SyracuBans  defended  their  station  by  a  palisade,  a  system  o„  both 
o£  stakes  driven  into  the  sea  ^.  Their  own  ships  could  "''™' 
thus  lie  safety  within  the  docks,  and  the  enemy  was 
hindered  from  sailing  in  against  them.  The  new  bulwark 
was  subtly  planned.  Some  o£  the  stakes,  the  lines  doubt- 
less most  in  advance,  were  purposely  placed  so  as  to  he 
wholly  under  water ;  a  hostile  ship  might  thus  strike  on 
them  as  it  might  strike  on  a  hidden  rock  ^.  The  Athenians 
tried  every  device  to  overcome  this  new  difficulty.  They 
brought  up  a  huge  merchant- ship,  provided  with  wooden 
towers  and  other  defences  ^  ;  this  was  laid,  like  a  floating 
castle,  to  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  the 
Syracusan  palisade.  Missiles  were  burled  against  her 
from  the  roofs  of  tbe  Syracusan  boat-houses,  and  were  met 
by  counter-showers  of  missiles  from  the  Athenian  ship. 
Under  cover  of  her  fire,  the  Athenians  were  able  to  come 
near  in  boats,  and  to  break  or  pull  up  the  Syracusan 
stakes.  Divers,  tempted  by  high  pay,  risked  themselves 
under  water  and  sawed  through  those  stakes  which  were 
wholly  hidden*.  In  these  ways  the  greater  part  of  the 
Syracusan  palisade  was  destroyed ;  but,  as  fast  as  the 
Athenians  destroyed  the  stakes,  the  Syracusans  replaced 
them.     The  Athenians  further  made  a  palisade  of  their 


'  Tlinc,  rii.  15.  5 ;  lylinTO  H  nil  b>^  tuf  oTauf&r  iK/m^oXiaiiM  ir  rf 

*  lb.   7  i    xii^firafTaTjj   S'  ^r  t^s  aravp^otan   ^  jvpi^or    ijffnf   7^^   ra/v 

'  lb.  6;  Huri-  itvptoipipor.  wiirjom  tt  fuAiVowi  inoura*  noi  KarailipayfiaTa, 

*  lb,  6,  7 ;  iXJU  Koi  Touroui  KoAu/iflijToi  SwifHi'oi  llivjKor  luaSoO.     Fore- 
TtduwJi  of  Coin  pMCe. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  own  in  front  of  their  ships^  which,  lying  exposed  along 
the  shore^  were  in  yet  greater  need  of  such  a  defence  than 

CcKDstaat  the  Syracosans  within  their  docks  ^.  A  constant  inter-> 
changfe  of  attacks  and  skirmishes  went  on  between  the 
men  of  the  two  hostile  fleets  lying  in  this  way  side  by 
side  *. 

EmbMNdM.  Meanwhile  embassies  were  going  to  and  fro  both  in 
Sicily  and  out  of  it^  and  a  certain  amount  of  warfEU^  was 
going  on  by  sea  outside  the  Oreat  Harbour.  It  was 
understood  that  ships  were  coming  with  money  for  the 

Voyage      invadiDg  fleet.     The  sea  was  still  part  of  the  dominion  of 

of  ihA 

Athenian    Athens^  and  it  seems  as  if  the  ships  with  their  precious 

teeMore     freight  were  coming  without  the  protection  of  any  vessels 

of  war^     From  Syracuse  twelve  ships  sailed  forth  under 

the  command  of  the  Syracusan  Agatharchos — it  is  now 

needful  to  explain  that  a  defender  of  Syracuse  was  himself 

SynMsonn  a  Syracusan,     One  of  these  ships  carried  envoys  to  Pelo- 

toP^^n-  ponnesos  to  annoimce  the  late  good  luck  of  Syracuse  and  her 

****^         good  hopes.     But  on  that  very  ground  they  were  to  insist 

yet  more  strongly  on  the  need  of  vigorously  carrying  on 

the  war  in  Old  Oreece  to  hinder  the  sending  of  fresh 

The  Sy-      Athenian  forces  to  Sicily  \    The  commission  of  the  other 

deitroy  the  ^l^ven  was  to  waylay  the  Athenian  treasure-fleet^  as  it  sailed 

^••J""®"     along  the  coast  of  Italy.     The  work  was  done  successfully. 

The  more  part  of  the  ships  perished ;  did  the  gold  and  silver 

of  Athens  go  to  the  bottom^  or  was  any  of  it  saved  for  the 


1  This  oomee  in  incidentally  in  c.  38.  2,  where  we  hear  of  t6  ^^rcpor 
['A^ro/wr]  ara^pufULt  t  a^ois  irp6  rw  vtSv  dmi  \i/Urot  Kkyarov  kw  rf 

'  Thuc  vii.  25.  8 ;  iroXAd  91  Kot  AKXa  wpdf  iXk-ffXam,  otw  %Ik^  rtar  <rr/>a- 
rov^dwr  iyy^  Srrcav  fcai  &n'iT€TayfUrcay,  kiKrixaywro^  leaL  dtcpofiokKT/iois  Kot 
vtipcus  wayroifUi  kxpS^To, 

*  lb.  I ;  wwOoM6iuvai  vXoia  roTr  'kOrfi^ois  yi/tarra  xpi^MTttir  w/KxrrXciy. 

*  lb.;  otrcp  r<i  re  a<^Tfpa  <ppA<Tca<nw  Sri  iv  Ikwiaa^  tM,  Koi  rhv  hcu 
vdXcfior  in  /loAXor  \itOTp(»vct  ylrf¥ta9fu. 


EMBASSIES. 

SywcoBan  hoard  ?     A  quantify  of  Bhip-timber  whict  had  imiT.  -v 
been  gathered  together  £or  Athenian  purposes  on  the  coast 
of  Kaal6nia  was  burned.     And  at  Lokroi  a  welcome  fellow  C 
was  added  to  the  fleet  of  Syratmse.     That  one  of  the  Pelo-  ThespimJ 
ponnesian  merohant-Bhipa  which  had  not  made  the  longer 
voyage  from  Tainaron  fell  in  here  with  her  friends.     She 
bore  a  memorable  freight,  a  company  of  the  gallant  men 
of  Thespia,  the  first-fruits  of  Boiotia  and  of  all  the  land- 
powers  of  Old  Greece,  who  were  presently  to  serve  Syracuse 
indeed    in    an    hour  of   danger^.      By  this    time   Nikias  Ship* lent 
bad  Bent  forth  twenty  ships  to  keep  watch  off  Megata, 
between  the  peninsulas  of  Thapsos  and  Xiphdnia.    So  large 
a  squadron  eonld  still,  it  would  seem,  sail  in  and  ont  of 
the  Great  Harbour  without  hindrance.     One  of  the  Syra- 
cus&n  ships  coming  back  from  Kaulonia  was  taken  with 
its  crew;  the  other  ten  escaped  to  SjTaeuse,  perhaps  into 
the  Little  Harbour". 

The   Syracusan   envoys    meanwhile   were   making  the  Ths  Pelo- 1 
round  of  the  Sikeliot  cities,  and  not  Syracusan   envoys  ^^^  in  T 
alone.      The  presence   of   colleagues   from   Corinth   and  °*°"y- 
Ambrakia  showed  how  Syracuse  had  the  good  will  of  her 
mother  and  her  sist«r ;   the   presence  of  Laoediemonians 
spoke  with  all  the  authority  of  the  head  of  Dorian  Hellae. 
We  are  not  told  who   the   Lacedemonian   envoys  were,  Gjlippo* 
but,  as  the  great  deliverer  is  not  named,  it  would  seem  y,  ^ 
that  the  guiding  hand  of  Gylippos  was  deemed  so  needful 
in  Syracuse  herself  that  liis  persuasive  tongue  coidd  not 
be  spared  elsewhere.     The  commission  of  the  envoys  waa 
to  announce  the  happy  success  at  Plemmyrion,  to  put  the 

'  ThirlwaU  (iii.  436]  poiata  out  that  thnse  ivha  came  on  thii  ship — fifa 
TOO'  iXxaSaiP  Tuw  dai  ntXotorv^aou  Syovaa  Qiaxiiwy  dir^lTac— luiiil  hare 
been  the  Baiatiuu  who  Appear  in  c.  43.  7.  Tliie  eeems  quite  deac  when 
we  compare  this  pa»>gs,  c.  35.  3,  witli  c.  19.  3  and  c.  50.  3. 

There  bad  bcBO  an  Atheuian  part;  in  Theupia  not  lung  befure,  but 
thej  bad  been  effectually  put  down.    See  Tbuc.  vi.  95.  3. 

'  Tboc.  rii,  15.  J-4. 
VOL.  III.  V 
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(m^p.  vm.  best  face  on  the  Syracufian  defeat  that  followed  it^  to  say 
that  the  fadlure  was  owing,  not  to  the  superior  strength  of 
the  invaders  but  to  the  confusion  of  the  Syiacusan  fleet  at 
the  time  of  their  attack  \  They  were  to  set  forth  the  good 
hopes  of  the  Syracusan  cause,  and  to  pray  the  other  cities 
to  send  help  by  sea  and  land  with  all  speed.  A  new 
Athenian  armament  was  on  the  way;  the  work  needed  for 
Sicily  was  to  crush  the  invaders  of  Sicily  before  their  fresh 
reinforcements  could  come  to  their  help. 

To  what  cities  this  message  was  sent  is  not  distinctly 
marked;  but  the  result  easily  shows  which  they  were, 
One  Dorian  city  was  still,  if  not  the  enemy,  at  least  the 

Lotion  of    rivals  of   Syracuse.     Akragas  was  not  so  far  gone  in 

^'***''  enmity  as  actively  to  combine  with  the  invaders  of  Sicily 
against  Syracuse.  But  she  would  give  no  help  to  Syra-' 
cuse;  she  would  allow  no  troops  marching  to  the  help 
of  Syracuse  to  pass  through  her  territory.  There  was 
only  one  city  which  this  barrier  directly  touched.  Gela 
and  Kamarina  lay  between  Akragas  and  Syracuse,  and 
could  send  their    succours    without   Akragant  ine  leave. 

^"ta  rf      Kamarina,  of  whose  searchings  of  heart  and  swayings  to 

^anutfina  and  fro  wc  have  heard  so  much,  at  last  sent  to  the  help 
nd  Gels.  .  . 

of  Syracuse  the  substantial  contingent  of   five  hundred 

heavy-armed,  three  hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred 

bowmen ^     Oela  sent  no  heavy-armed;  but  besides  four 

hundred  darters,   she  sent   five    ships  of   war  and  two 

hundred  of  the  horsemen  who  formed  the  strength  of  the 

Omerft.     city  which  held  the  renowned  Geloan  fields  ^.    On  the  north 

coast  Himera  was  zealous  in  the  cause ;  but  her  only  road 

by  land  lay  through  the  territory  of  Sikel  towns,  many  of 

which  were  in  the  interest  of  Athens,  ever  ready  to  do  what 

^  Thuc.  vii.  25.  9;  dyyiXXopras  rfjv  re  rov  UXtf/tftvplov  X^iw  xai  r^ 
yav/Mxtas  wipi,  &t  oit  ry  rw  voXtfiUay  I<^X^  ftaXXoy  1j  ry  a^r4ptf  rmpaxj 

•  lb.  33.  I.  •  lb. 


STEACUaAN  ALLIES  CUT   OFF   BY    SIKELS. 


tliey  could  against  Syracuse  and  her  helpers.  The  city 
whose  course  was  directly  harred  by  the  Akragantine 
neutrality  was  Selinoua.  If  her  troops  were  forbidden 
to  pa«a  through  the  territory  of  Ati-agas  •,  their  only  way 
was  to  strike  inland,  to  make  their  way  how  they  could 
through  the  middle  of  the  island,  perhaps  to  make  a 
junction  with  the  contingent  of  Himera,  either  at  Himera 
itself  or  at  some  other  point.  It  was  clearly  the  forces  of 
Selinous  and  Himera  against  which  Nikias  now  planned  a 
successful  device.  They  had  been  the  last  cities  visited  by 
the  Syracusan  and  Peloponnesian  envoys,  and  the  envoys 
were  to  come  back  to  Syracuse  along  with  the  Selinim- 
tine  and  Himcraian  force.  It  was  a  large  force,  amounting 
in  all  to  at  least  3300  men,  and  it  was  highly  desirable 
from  the  Athenian  side  to  hinder  them  from  ever  reaching 
Syracuse.  The  work  of  barring  their  way  was  entrusted 
by  Nikias  to  his  Sikel  allies,  among  whom  the  men  of 
Centuripa  seem  now  to  have  held  the  first  place*.  They 
and  their  fellows  watched  the  march  of  the  relieving  force ; 
they  laid  an  ambush,  perhaps  more  than  one^,  at  some 
favourable  point  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Symaithos. 
The  relieving  force  seems  to  have  encamped  without  due 
caution;  in  a  sudden  Sikel  attack  eight  hundred  were 
slain,  among  them  all  the  envoys,  save  one  Corinthian, 
whose  name  is  not  given.  We  hear  nothing  of  tho  Seli- 
nuntine  or  Himeraiau  commanders;  hut  in  Buch  a  moment 
as  this,  the  man  from  Old  Greece,  the  fellow  of  Gongyloe 
and  Timoleon,  came  naturally  to  the  front.  He  rallied 
the  scattered  troops,  and  was  able  to  lead  fifteen  hundred 
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;  'AnpayaiTtvci  -/Qp  oCf  itiSoa^ 


[»  diii  T^i  iauruv  iS6r. 

(oi  a^ai  (mitiAxotn,  Kivr^/Hirdi  t<  mi  'AXinHilaw  xal  lUAait.  Stoit  ii>i  Sii 
^ffOBVtjL  Totr  voXtfdavi,  dA\d  (vatpatpivrti  icv\v*Tovffi  Sitk&tif.  On  Cei 
tnripa,  see  aboTS,  p.  loj.  On  thi»  |)owiLle  Sikel  Hhlikyai,  othenrias  ni 
known,  He  vol.  i,  p.  lai.  There  are  leveral  rending!;  hot  nil  aeem  oor- 
npHaui  of  'AAncMUM. 

'  Xb,  3;  Mtfur  Tir^  TfXP  'tHiaJ/HTM. 
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cMAf,  nir  mm  in  tafetjr  to  Syracuse  ^    This  was  assuredly  not  the 
(b[>2*^     least  of  the  many  services  which  the  metropolis  of  Syra- 


iUtiiuikUA  cuse  was  able  to  work  on  behalf  of  her  threatened  diild. 

The  blow  which  Nikias  had  dealt  by  the  hands  of  his 

bartiarian  allies  had  not  tooched  the  military  strength  of 

Syra^mse  herself.     Nor  had  it  touched  the  whole  of  the 

ArHrti      confederate  forces  which  were  marching  to  her  help.     The 

hmm  tmA    slaughter  of  the  men  of  Himera  and  Selinons  in  no  way 


1^**"^  hindered  the  contingents  of  Oela  and  Kamarina,  the  ships 
of  Gela,  the  land-force  of  both  cities,  from  coming  in  safety 
to  Sjrracnse.  Their  presence^  and  that  of  the  remnant  from 
Selinous  and  Himera,  allowed  the  boast  that  all  Sicily — all 
Greeks  all  Dorian  Sicily  that  is — save  only  neutral  Akragas^ 
Kff«oi  was  united  on  the  side  of  Syracuse '.  But  the  slaughter 
fUutfhtor    ^^  ^^®  envoys,  even  if  those  only  perished  who  had  gone 

tvtiM        Iq  the  more  distant  cities,  must  have  cost  Syracuse  the 
•nvojri.  .  "^         .  . 

lives  of  some  of  the  chief  men  both  among  her  own  citizens 

and  among  her  helpers  from  Old  Greece.     Men  may  well 

have  been  thankful  that  neither  Gylippos  nor  Hermokrat^ 

Tilt  had  l)Ocn  sent  on  that  embassy.     The  mishap  did  much, 

attlMk        nioro  even  than  we  might  have  looked  for,  to  dishearten 

Ptt^ott       the  Syracusans.      They  were  on  the  point  of  making  a 

general  attack  on  the  besiegers;   but  they  put  it  off  for 

Nowiof     a  while  ^      Presently  the  news  came  that  the  Athenian 

of*ht  ii«w  reinforcements  were  not  only  on  the  way,  but  were  actually 

Athenian    ^^jf  ^j^^  coast  of  Italy.     When  the  danger  was  as  near  as 

this,  mon*8  hearts  rose  to  meet  it.     The  present  besi^ng 

*  Thuo.  yii.  32.  a  ;  Bt4ip$upav  .  .  .  ro^s  wpiafitis  irXj^  JrOs  rov  Kopi9$lmt 
w^yrnt'  tZrat  8i  roi't  Biafpvy6vT€L$  is  irtvraKOiTiovs  teal  xtA/ovs  Imoiuatv  Is  rdf 
Zv/Hurovfrar.  If  we  t»ke  vcb'rar  of  all  the  envoys  sent  from  Syncnse, 
Selinous  and  Himera  must  have  been  the  last  cities  that  they  visited. 

'  lU  33.  i  ;  axMv  yap  ri  fj^  vaoa  1^  SorcXia,  vXi^  *AMpa!ywrramnf  (oSroi 
8*  ovB^  fifO*  iripc^  ^c<ut),  ol  8'  oAXoi  Iwi  ro^s  ^ABrp^aiovs  /icrd  tm^  Svfcuro- 
ciar,  oi  v/wTffiar  w^p^opa/fAfrcif  ^wrmrts  i$offOovy,  Niixoa,  Katan^  and 
the  barbarians  seem  not  to  count, 

'  IK  3 ;  ol  fA*p  l^vpaKociot,  cU  avrtHS  to  Iv  toas  SataXoTf  9a$os  ^Y^rcro^ 


DEVICES   OF  AE1St6s. 

force  tnufit  be  attacked  at  once  before  it  was  strengthened  chip.  * 
by  the  new-comers'.      It  was  no  less  the  policy  of  the 
Athenians  to   avoid   any   decisive   action   till   they  were 
strengthened  by  the  coining  o£  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
medfin. 


It  was  resolved  to  attack  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
better  to  attack  by  sea,  some  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
Syracusan  naval  tactics,  charges  which  we  may  suppose 
had  been  carefully  studied  and  practised  during  the  time 
of  inaction.  The  unskilful  Syracusan  seamen  found  good 
masters  in  the  men  who  had  come  from  the  mother  city  to 
help  them.  Ariston  and  other  steermeu  were  there  who  had 
been  used  to  meet  the  ships  of  Athens  on  the  waters  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  The  object  was  to  deprive  the  Athenians 
of  all  advantage  from  their  special  skill  in  managing  their 
ships.  In  this  the  defendei's  of  Syracuse  had  only  further 
to  improve  advantages  which  local  circumstances  had  given 
them  in  no  small  measure.  The  Athenian  tactics  needed 
ample  aearroom ;  and  it  was  at  least  a  gain  to  have  a  friendly 
shore  to  which  the  ships,  in  the  exercise  of  those  tactics, 
might  on  occasion  hack  and  start  again.  The  Great  Har- 
bour, crowded  with  the  ships  on  both  sides,  allowed  no  room 
for  the  special  Athenian  mauceuvres;  moreover,  since  the  re- 
covery of  Plemmyrion,  the  invaders  had  no  friendly  coast  at 
any  point  save  in  the  narrow  space  where  their  camp  came 
down  to  the  water's  edge  ^.  The  fight  would  necessarily 
be  very  largely  a  direct  meeting  of  ships,  prow  against  prow. 
To  the  skilled  seamen  of  Athens  such  a  mode  of  fighting 


and  the 
oilier  Co- 


Dlaad- 

the  Greki 

Harbour 


a,  Ijmip  )■'  atri  roCro, 


I  Thoe.  vii.  36.  I  ;  TtiBitityo,  au7i»  rir  iirUkt 

Sfitr  lA«<iV  atroin  <peaaiu  govXii^rDi,  fuvjAtTw. 

°  lb.  S ;  T^'  y^P  avdiipovaiv  mm  (Oloflai  Tm'i  'Aflijraioii  jfoieou^ilion 
dXXixrtj  <li  '^"'fy'-  «"!  lailr^i'  81'  iJ.17011  ml  ji  iXi-jioi',  kot'  ouii  ri  oipati- 
nkr  tA  laiTBlv-  toS  i'  dXAov  Xifiitoi  aiiTol  tpar^iitiy.  The  whole  chapter 
ii  full  of  technical  det&il. 
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«AF.  vm.  seemed  the  clumsiness  of  land-lubbers,  and  the  build  of 
Ite    ^       their  ships  was  not  suited  for  it.     Instead  of  meeting  the 
ictios.       enemy  prow  ag^mst  prow^  the  Athenian  trireme,  itself  a 
living  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Athenian  oarsmen,  watched 
the  moment  when  some  skilful  guidance  of  its  course 
could    bring  its  beak    against   some  other  part  of  the 
hostile  vessel.     For  this  purpose  a  heavy  beak  was  out  of 
place;  the  Athenian  beak  was  long  and  thin,  and  struck 
the  enemy  high  above  the  waten     The  Corinthians,  in 
their  warfare  with  the  Athenians  in  the  narrow  waters  of 
Naupaktos,  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  Ath^iian 
build  wherever  there  was  no  room  for  manoeuvring,  whenever 
things  had  to  come  to  a  direct  charge  ^.     Aristdn  and  his 
fellows  now  adapted  the  Syracusan  vessels  in  the  same 
)tr0D|^-    way.     The  beaks  were  made  short  and  heavy,  and  placed 
he'syncu-  SO  as  to  strike  but  a  little  way  above  the  water.  They  were 
Ml  beaks,  fm^^er  strengthened  by  heavy  nozzles  on  each  side  made 
firm  by  spars  within  the  ship  on  which  they  rested  \    In* 
stead  of  acting  like  the  thrust  of  a  spear,  the  Syracusan 
prow  was  to  do  something  more  like  the  crash  of  a  battering- 
ram.    Agfainst  these  devices  the  Athenian  ships  would  have 
to  strive  face  to  face  how  they  could.    In  so  narrow  a  space, 
crowded  by  friendly  and  hostile  ships,  they  would  have  no 
room  for  their  skilled  manoeuvres;    they  would  have  no 
friendly  coast  to  back  into,  while  the  Syracusans  could 
back  into  any  part  of  the  harbour  save  that  whose  coast 
lay  between  the  two  Athenian  walls. 

Such  were  the  hopes  with  which  the  Syracusans  and 
their  Corinthian  teachers  looked  forward  to  a  struggle 
with  Athens  in  the  waters  of  their  own  harbour.  And 
now  the  time  had  come  when,  if  the  struggle  was  to  be 
waged  against  the  forces  of  Nikias  only,  the  attack  could 

^  Thuc.  ii.  84,  91. 

'  lb.  vii.  36.  a.    I  hope  I  mity  be  forgiven  for  not  risking  mjself  in  the 
mysteries  of  imwridtt  and  such  like. 


TWOFOLD   SYEACUSAN   ATTACK. 


le  no  longer  delayed.     The  twofold   assault   on   the   be-  chap.  vm. 

siegen  by  land  and  eea  began.     The  double  wall  of  the  Twtrfoi*' 

Athenians  was  assailed  on  both  sides.     Gylippos  led  forth  sen  and 

the  mam  force  within  the  city  to  the  attack  of  the  eastern  J^^^ 

wall,  that  fronting  the  western  wall  of  Syracuse',     The  "i  ">« 

...  -  Atbenian     ■ 

forces  quartered  at  the  Olynipieion,  horsemen  and  darters,  walla.         J 

and  some  hea^-y-ai-mod  as  well,  did  the  like  to  the  western  j 

wall  which  looked  towards  them  *.     The  Athenians  formed  \ 

on  both  sides  to  withstand  their  attacks ;    but  again  we  No  men- 
hear  nothing  of  the  Athenian  and  allied  cavalry,  for  whose  Athenian" 
coming  Nikias  had  been  bo   eager  at   an   earlier   stage.  *•""*- 
They  might,  one  would  think,  have  been  found  useful  in 
a  sally  against  the  assailants  of  the  western  wall.     They 
did  some  service  in  that  way  in  a  later  struggle^.     Of 
the  results  of  these  skirmishes,  for  they  could  have  been 
little  more,  we  hear  nothing  distinctly;   towards  the  end 
of  the  day  the  Syracusans  withdrew  from  the  wall  without 
having  made  their  way  within  the  Athenian  camp  *.     Yet 
the    day's    fighting,  even   by   land,   seems   to   have  en- 
couraged Syraeusan  hopes.     But  the  land  attack  was  of 
comparatively  little  moment ;  it  was  by  sea  that  the  great 
success  was  to  be  won,  the  first  distinct  victory  of  Syracuse 
over  Athens  on  the  special  element  of  Athens.     It  did  not  First  dnj's 
come  on  the  first  day,  though  the  first  day's  attack  by  sea  w  gj!? 
was  made  under  circumstances  in  every  way  favourable, 
The  Athenians  had  not  looked  for  the  double  attack  by 
sea  and  land*.     Their  minds  were  given  to  the  defence 

'  Time,  vii,  37.  a  ;  r^Aiirrai  irpot[ayayijy  wpoa^yt  T^rti'x"!  Twr'Atiirulm', 
aaff  taor  mfin  -rifr  mXa  aiTOo  iiipa, 

•  lb. ;  KoJ  oi  i-ti  tdE  "OMifiiTHioi',  oT  t«  inKijai  fooi  IxtT  ^ay,  tai  ol 
Inr^t  iraj  ^  ini/inp-ila  Toir  Supatoeimy,  In  rev  M  Bi-rtpa  ffpoffpti  ry  riixti- 
Tbe  Olympieion  wu  the  head-ijimrterg  of  tha  bonemeo  and  dulen  ;  the 
hMfj-uned  were  nutinly  elsewlisre. 

•  lb.  61.  I. 
'  lb.  38.  I ;  miti  wtiit  &ija  i»i  tov  rdxout  iirfl^Si. 

•  lb.  37-  3 :  ol  'ABitnum  tA  rp&ror  airrois  oliiitmi  T$  »(ff  juSry  ttipi- 
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caup.  Tm.o£  the  wall,  when  they  saw  the  eighty  ships  of  the 
Syracasans  and  their  allies  sailing  forth  to  the  attack  of 
their  naval  station.  Much  confosion  followed.  While  some 
went  on  with  the  defence  of  the  walls,  others  rushed  down 
to  the  coast,  and  with  all  speed  manned  their  ships,  seventy- 
five  in  number,  and  sailed  forth  to  meet  their  assailants. 
u  tlight  The  ships  on  both  sides  skirmished^  if  one  may  so  speak  by 
sea^  during  the  more  part  of  the  day  without  any  remark- 
able success  on  either  side.  What  little  advantage  there 
was  was  on  the  side  of  Syracuse;  one  or  two  Athenian 
ships  were  sunk  ^. 

Even  this  slight  success  would  further  stir  up  the  Syia- 
cusans  and  their  allies  to  press  on  the  attack  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  reinforcements.     And  it  made  it 
yet  more  clearly  the  obvious  Athenian  policy  to  avoid 
Divided      further  action  till  those  reinforcements  came.   On  this  head 
^^Aj[h^   the   feeling   in  the  Athenian  camp  seems  to  have  been 
Dlanounp.  divided.     To  Nikias  the  policy  of  inaction  would  naturally 
be  acceptable,  even  if  it  had  been  less  prudent.     But  a 
somewhat  doubtful  statement  makes  the  trierarchs  generally 
eager  for  battle  ^,  and  a  statement  of  better  authority  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  new  colleagues  of  Nikias  in  the 
EAmnaM  generalship.   Menandros  and  Euthydemos  were  said  to  have 
^p^^^f^  been  anxious  to  distinguish  their  command  by  some  exploit 
before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  came.     It  was  not 
worthy,  they  said,  of  the  fame  of  Athens  to  keep  within  their 
lines  through  fear  of  the  Syracusans;  they  should  rather 
go  forth  to  meet  them  \    Still  good  defensive  preparations 

^  Thuc.  vii.  38.  I ;  oifiinpoi  ivyafitvot  S{i6p  n  k&yow  wapaXafittv,  <t  /o^ 
paw  /dap  4  ^  '''^  *A$ijvaiw¥  ol  'S,vpaK6ciw.  ttaTaSvaayris,  dttxplBfjca^. 

'  Dioddroe  (xiii.  10)  first  describes  Uie  feeling  on  both  gidee  m  I  have 
put  it  in  the  text,  but  adds  that  the  second  battle  came  off  because  of 
rivfs  rSip  rpirjpapxoiy,  oifKiri  Hwdfttvoi  HapT€p€ty  r^y  rSir  XvpaMowrioip  «ara- 
<f>p6yfjaiv. 

*  Plat.  Nik.  20 ;  roit  91  ir€pi  rdv  Mivaripov  leai  t6v  Ev$virifiw  dprUts  tit 
rfjy  dpx^jy  Ka$i<rrafAivoit  fiKoTifda  icai  (7X0;  ijy  vp^dft^oripovt  rovs  mparn' 
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were  made,  and  when  the  battle  did  come  ou,  it  began 
through  a  stratagem  on  the  Syracusan  side  wliith  could 
hardly  have  been  foreseen.  Nikias,  aft«r  the  first  day's 
indecisive  fighting,  felt  sure  that  the  enemy  would  attack 
again.  He  therefore  constrained  the  trierarcbs  to  see  to 
any  damage  that  had  been  done  to  their  ships ',  and  he  spent 
the  nest  day  in  causing  ships  of  burthen  to  be  moored  in 
front  of  the  Athenian  palisade.  They  were  moored  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  a  sliip  to  pass  in  and 
out.  But  provision  was  made  against  the  entrance  of  any  T 
hostile  ship  by  the  device  of  providing  each  of  the  ships  of  ' 
burthen  with  the  engines  called  dolphins.  Those  were  beams 
armed  with  iron  which  were  raised  on  high,  ready  to  fall  on 
any  intruding  vessel  ^.  By  nightfall  all  was  ready  for  the 
defence. 

The  next  morning  early "  the  Syracusans  again  began  s. 
the  attack,  both  by  land  and  sea.     Of  the  assaults  on  the  J 
Athenian  walls  wliich  we  must  suppose  to  have  taken  place 
we  hear  no  details ;  the  great  work  of  that  day  also  was  by 
sea.   The  battle  began,  and  went  on  for  some  hours  with  no 
more  decisive  results  than  the  attack  of  two  days  earlier. 
At  last  the  skilful  Corinthian  steerman  Ariston  *  bethought  s 
him  of  a  happy  device.    He  persuaded  the  generals  to  send 
orders  to  the  city  for  all  who  bad  any  provisions  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  shore ;   the  disobedient  were  to  be  con- 
ceit, TV*  fiir  iiDUHjgtyiiv  ^tS^tai  wpAfayrAs  n  kafinpir,  umpBaXMai  B)  rir 
Nmuu'.    rpvox'lf*  ''  i"  4  ^^  T^c  niii-fw!,  ».t.K     This  ii  perfectly  likely, 
and  il  prrhtpa  drttws  some  smatl  conlirniaiiuii  hum  Ibe  emplmtic  way  in 
nbich  Tbuc^diil«>  speaks  of  Nikisa  st  this  point. 

'  ThDG.  \\i.  38.  3  ;  d  Si  NiitiaF,  ISao  AmiMBtJi  ti,  r^i  raufiax'tu  Tr6ntva, 
ml  JAn'fw  airnnit  oEflii  inyxupijau*,  tiuji  rt  Tpajfapx'""  iJi'Q7«af<>'  i«i- 
BMiviZta  rdi  raw,  fl  rfi  ti  imnyi,Kfi.  This  need  of  CDnstniDt  &1U  in 
wilh  lonie  tilings  in  the  letter.  Holui  (iL  50)  BUggeatB  that  they  wanted 
ft  day'i  rcBt  [ur  tbeir  mcii. 

'  Tbe  dolphini  ore  nob  meiitiDned  till  c.  4I.  1,  when  they  play  tlieir  port. 
Si-e  more  of  them  in  the  scholiast  ou  the  Knighte,  759. 

'  Tfanc.  vli.  39.  1  ;  r^t  /lir  Cipal  wpvalTipar. 

t  lb. ;  ipiirTO!  i:ir  aviSi/it'^Tiji  rwr  (lui  ^Enpaiiaaiai/. 
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HAP.  Tm.  strained  ^.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Syractisaii  ships 
drew  off  from  the  attack  on  the  Athenians^  and  sailed  back 
into  the  docks.  The  object  was  twofold ;  the  Syiacusans 
were  to  be  strengthened  by  a  meal  for  a  fresh  attack^  and 
the  Athenians  were  to  be  lulled  into  the  belief  that  no  more 
attacks  were  to  be  made  that  day.  The  trick  succeeded  to 
perfection^.  The  Athenians  looked  on  the  Syracnsan 
retreat  as  a  confession  of  defeat.  They  took  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting  by  sea  at  least  till 
the  morrow*  They  disembarked;  they  began  to  make 
ready  for  their  meal,  and  to  do  whatever  was  to  be  done^. 
It  is  strange  that  among  such  needful  things  the  defence  of 

Mxmd       the  wall  is  not  distinctly  spoken  of.    Suddenly  the  ships  of 

fTACIlMKQ 

.iM^  by    Syracuse  showed  themselves  again,  ready  for  a  new  attack. 

^  Their  crews  had  refreshed  themselves  with  their  meal,  and 

had  sailed  forth  a  second  time.  The  Athenians^  taken  by 
surprise,  most  of  them  still  fasting — their  expected  meal 
must  have  been  sadly  cut  short — manned  their  ships  in 
confusion,  and  barely  contrived  to  put  to  sea^. 

For  a  while  the  two  fleets  remained  simply  watching  one 
another.  At  last  the  Athenians — does  the  name  here  mean 
Nikias  or  his  colleagues  ? — deemed  that  it  was  better  to 
risk  something  than  to  weary  themselves  out  by  toil  of 
which  nothing  came  ^.     They  sailed  out  and  attacked  the 

^  Thuo.  vii.  39.  I ;  wAyras  lictt<r€  *p4poyrtts  ipoyiedaai  irnktiv, 
'  Here  Plutarch  (Nik.  ao)  directly  refers  to  our  main  guide;  learaffrpa" 
nffffiivrn  in  'ApiffTCjyoi  tov  KopiP$icay  icvfitpHfrov  roTt  vc/)2  rd  &pivrti9, 
&f  €tpiiiK€  BcvKvUliijt.    AristAn,  dpurros  among  steermen,  plans  a  trick 
ir€pl  t6  (Lptcrov,    One  is  tempted  to  say, 

rit  wot'  int6/ui(*v  St^ 
ffit  rd  way  In/ri/fuuf ; 

*  Thuo.  vii.  40.  I ;  koB*  ijffvxiay  kicfi&ym  rd  re  dXXa  hawp&aframo 
KaX  rd  d/<^  t6  dptaroy,  dn  rtjs  7c  Ijftipas  iwhris  obtein  oUft€F<H  i»  VQuya 
X^ffoi. 

*  lb.  a ;  o2  91  &cl  froAXov  $op6fiov  xal  Aairoi  ol  irAc(o«r,  o^8€v2  itSfffi^ 
lefiAyrts  /i6Xu  irori  ianoviffwro, 

'lb.  3;  citK  Mtcft  Tott  'A$rjpalou  airrov  {nr6  o^Snf  UtofUWoirras  ic6v^ 
d\iaK€a9at,  dXX*  iirix<(p<ri'  2^i  T^xiffra.    See  Arnold's  note  on  tKbrov, 
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S/racnaans,  whose  purpose  was  thus  exactly  suited.  The  chap,  thl 
heavy  prows  now  came  into  use ;  they  stove  in  many  of  'J^^'f*,"' 
the  Athenian  veasela ;  the  darters  on  the  decks  kept  up  a  ui 
shower  of  missiles  tfl  the  great  damage  of  the  Athenian 
crews.  And  another  advantage  came  of  fighting  iji  their 
own  waters,  by  which  yet  more  damage  was  done  to  the 
enemy.  Like  the  English  with  the  armada  of  Spain,  a 
crowd  of  light  boats  gathered  round  the  Athenian  triremes. 
They  broke  the  oars;  they  shot  darts  in  through  the  port- 
holes'. Under  all  these  forms  of  annoyance  Athenian  skill 
and  spirit  gave  way  '.  The  triremes  turned  in  flight ;  they 
made  for  their  station,  and  through  the  gaps  left  by  the 
merchantmen  which  formed  their  wall  of  defence,  they  were 
able  to  sail  in  safety.  The  Syraeusans  followed  ;  but  the  D«e  of  a 
more  part  drew  back  when  they  saw  the  dolphins  on  high  "* 
ready  to  fall  on  them ''.  Two  only,  in  the  full  swing  of 
victory,  dared  to  push  on  within  reach  of  the  engines  that 
hung  over  their  heads.  One  ship  was  crushetl  by  the 
dolphins ;  another  was  taken  with  her  crew  *.  Thus  much 
of  comfort  had  Athens  for  the  loss  of  seven  ships  sunk  and 
an  untold  number  damaged ;  of  their  crews  some  were  slain, 
some  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  it  was  that  Syracuse,  taught  by  Corinth,  at  last  Effect  of 
won  an  undoubted  victory  over  the  invading  mistress  of 
the  seas  on  bet  own  element.     She  had  beaten  her  enemy. 
She  now  hoped,  as  the  stronger  by  sea,  to  win  back  the 

'  Thuc.  vii.  40.  4;  toMi  y  hi  /nlfm  o(  iyroit  A»irrmi  rtw'oil  nprnXiams 
tur  IvpaKeaiiuy,  iial  Si  n  leiv  Tcpaovl  vrvrirranis  Tulf  vokiiilair  ytur,  cal 
tl  ri  iTAii7ia  waparXioyrn  no!  I(  aijoir  U  Toin  rairriu  dicBril^iurrts.  See 
Arnold's  aoU. 

•  Cf.  KnighU,  758  ; 

iMd  ^vKirTov,  Hoi  M/iy  JjOh'D)'  irpwriicJaAu  aoi,  rpdrtpm  (rv 
Tott  StX^Vai  luriapi^av,  mi  itJi-  inaroy  TOpafidAXow. 

'  Thnc,  TJi.  41.  I.  The  words  ue  emphatic;  riKnt  St  Toir^  Tfi  Tpiw^ 
card  KpiTos  vaii^x°"*'">  ^  SufoxCaioi  tyirjjaar. 

'  lb.  31  Sia  ii  ri}<!  ....  ix^afujaof,  noJ  4  iripa  aiiroti  AySpiaiv 
IdAw. 
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GHAP.  Tin.  full  command  of  her  own  waters  ^  Two  trophies  were 
set  up^  one  for  the  undoubted  victory  of  that  day,  tiie 
other  for  the  smaller  success  of  two  days  earlier  ^  The 
hearts  and  hopes  of  Syracuse  were  rising  high.  Every 
preparation  was  making  for  another  and  more  decisive 
attack  which  should  complete  the  defeat  of  the  invaders 
by  sea  and  land  ^  The  next  day  a  sight  was  seen  which 
thrust  down  all  such  hopes  again  for  a  moment.  But  the 
powers  that  watched  over  Syracuse  had  decreed  that  it 
should  be  for  a  moment  only. 

Beginning       By  this  time  it  might  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

newed        matter  that  Athenian  and  Corinthian  ships  were  watehing 

w^Old  gg^jj  other  off  Peloponnesos  to  hinder  help  going  to  either 

413-  side  in  Sicily  ^.     It  might  even  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

matter  that  in  Sicily  itself  the  great  fleet  and  army  of 

Athens  were  lying,  defeated  and  helpless,  in  the  waters 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.     The  great 

strife  had  begun  again  in  Old  Greece  in  all  its  fulness. 

Attica  above  all  was,  by  the  counsel  of  her  own  traitor, 

put  in  fetters  by  her  Peloponnesian  enemy.     The  Dorian 

war  had  come  eighteen  years  before,  and  the  plague  had 

come  with  it^;   now  it  came  again  in  a  more  wasting 

and  abiding  form  which  hardly  needed  the  plague  as  its 

Workings   ally.     The  commonwealth  of  Sparta  had  gone  through  a 

Spartan      searching  process  of  self-examination.      The  public  con- 

S"*faiit^ '  ^^^®^^®  ^^  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  former  part  of 

part  of        the  war,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nikias,  had  been  imjust  on 

unquiet,      the  Pcloponnesian  side.     Sparta  and  her  allies  had  refused 

the  Athenian  proposal  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitra- 

^  Thoc  vii.  41.  4;  r^*'  ^Xiri'Sa  ^ihf  ix^^  cfxoy  rau  /iky  rauai  ml  voXi^ 
Mptiaaovs  c7ku. 

^  lb. ;  TfwtraSa,  re  dfn^xnlpM^  rw  yavfmxiSnf  ianforar. 

'  lb. ;  iS6icow  S^  icat  rby  irt(dv  x*^P^^^^*  '^  . .  .  oif  Ivt^^^ficyoc 
ivapaaircui&(orro  a^<t. 

*  lb.  17.  »  lb.  ii.  54. 
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tion,  according  to  the  treaty.  They  had  been  at  least  ci 
accomplices  after  the  fact  in  the  treacherous  attack  of  tlie 
Thebans  on  Plataia  with  which  the  war  had  begun.  They 
now  deemed  that  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Pylos  and  what- 
ever else  of  evil  had  happened  to  them  in  the  war  had  been 
the  punishment  of  these  wrongdoings'.  From  the  i>eace 
of  Nikias  till  quite  lately  much  had  happened  to  stir  up 
Sparta  against  Athens  and  Athens  against  Sparta.  Each  had 
given  help  to  the  enemies  and  done  damage  to  the  allies  of 
the  other ;  each  in  so  doing  had  met  the  other  side  in  arms. 
But  neither  state  had  directly  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
other ;  the  peaoe  and  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
was  therefore  held  to  be  in  some  sort  still  standing,  Bat  a  Action  it 
lat«  aet  of  Athens  had  taken  away  all  scruples  ;  the  peace  ^ 
had  at  last  been  directly  broken.  About  the  time  t^at  Gyl-  ^' 
ippOB  was  on  his  voyage,  the  Lacedicmonians  had  invaded 
Argolis.  Thirtj'  Athenian  ships  had  come  to  the  help  of 
their  allies.  And  they  had  done  more  than  defend  their  A  goml 
allies,  they  had  sailed  on  and  laid  waste  pieces  of  undoubted 
LacedEemoniati  territory  \  After  this  all  scruples  were  taken 
away.  The  fault  n-as  now  wholly  on  the  side  of  Athens ; 
Sparta  could  take  up  arms  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
good  hope'.     There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  Invasion 


of  Attica,  and  by  carrying  out  the  cmming  suggestion  of  ■*■ 
Alkibiadea  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  a  fortress  on 
Attic  soil. 

"With  the  spring  the  work  began.     First  of  all  the  land  Oocup*-  1 
o£  Attica  was  laid  waste  as  a  kind  of  ceremonial  beginning;  DekeIoia.J 
then  Dekeleia  was  occupied  as  the  centre  of  more  abiding  ^P""S' 
havoc.     Athens  saw,  but  she  did  not  hold  her  hand  from  the 
work  which  she  had  begun.     While  the  enemy  was  at  her 


'  Thuc.  vii.  l9,  l.  '  lb,  n.  toj.  I,  a;  vii.  rS 

'  Tlie  working  of  lbs  Spftrbm  consoieiuie  U  itrongly  Iiraught  o 
Bxdi4«t  in  both  ths  pUoM  (vi.  105. 1,  3 ;  rIL  18.  3). 


iby 
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our.  Tin.  gates,  whOe  ber  fields  were  harried  under  her  eyes,  while 
the  towns  of  Peloponnesos,  each  in  order,  were  grving  tiieir 
contingents  to  raise  the  destroying  fortress  on  Attic  giooiid^, 
AOicikiMit  Athens  changed  not  from  her  purpose.  The  work  of  the 
giTt  vp  destroyers  in  Attica  went  on  while  she  herself  sent  forth  a 
tlieffieflUn  geoond  armada  as  mighty  as  the  first  to  do  battle  in  the 


distant  island  on  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed.    It  is  with 
some  emphasis  that  the  historian  tells  ns  that  it  was  when 
the  spring  first  b^;an,  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of 
TIm  Dekeleia,  that  Athens  sent  forth  her  fleets'.     First  sailed 

c^T^^i,  Charikles  with  thirty  ships  to  Argos,  to   caD  on    the 
Argeians  to  famish  yet  more  heavy-armed  to  go  on  board 
DCmo-       the  Athenian  ships  ^    Then  sailed  Demosthen^  himself — 
^^l     Eurymeddn  had  not  yet  come  back  from  his  Sicilian  errand 
Amonnt     — with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships.     He  took 
foroe.         ^^  ^^  twelve  hmidred  heavy-armed  from  the  citizen- 
roll  of  Ath^is,  and  from  the  islands,  it  is  somewhat 
Contribn-    vaguely  said,  as  many  as  were  to  be  got  in  each  K    The 
the  ftlliat.    other  subject  allies  were  made  to  contribute  whatever  they 
had  that  was  useful  for  the  war,  whether  men,  it  would 
seem,  or  anything  else  ^.  The  whole  number  of  heavy-armed 
grew  in  the  end  to  five  thousand,  with  not  a  few  bow- 
TIm  men,  darters,  and  slingers,  Greek  and  barbarian^.     One 

oomttM*   barbarian  contingent  that  was  meant  for  Sicilian  service 
Ute.  came  too   late.     These  were  thirteen   hundred  Thracian 

peltasts,  swordsmen  of  the  independent  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Dioi  from  the  mountains  of  Rhodope"^,  hired  at  the 

'  Thoo.  vii.  19.  I ;  AtieiXtiay  iTflxt^Wf  leard,  ir6\(tt  9itX6fitvoi  t6  Hpyow, 
'  lb.  20.  I ;   Iv  ro&r^  ,  .  .  &/m  rrjf  AtictktUu  rf  Ttixitff9  '■^  '''ov  Ijpos 
iW)s  dpxo/Airov, 

'  11). ;  KariL  rb  ^vfLiioxjuchv  wapaitaXftv  'Apytloav  re  dvX/rof  M  rdt  pom, 

*  lb. ;  vriirwrwy  Strou  kitaffTax60«y  ol6y  r  ^v  irXc/ffrotf  xM^'"'^^* 

^  lb. ;  itt  rSi¥  dWMf  (vfiftAx^^  ^^  (nri;«^«ur,  cf  iro04y  n  cfxor  ImrfScMir 
h  rdr  ir^Xfftor,  (vftwoptaurrn, 

*  lb.  42.  I,     We  ihall  see  lome  of  them  oome  in  on  the  road. 

^  lb.  27.  I ;  6pf«dr  rfir  /laxtx^o^^/Mur  roO  Auutov  T^rovr  wtkroffraL    80 
in  ii.  96.    They  were  oMto/mm  and  followed  Sitalkte  for  hire. 
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w^es  of  a  dracluna  daily '.      Sicily  was  well  saved  from  cbif.  via, 
them ;  it  was  they  who  on  their  way  back  to  Thi-ace  wrought 
that  deed  of  blood  at  Mykalessoe  which  outdid  all  crimes  ^_ 

of  Greek  against  Greek,  and  sent  a  shadder  tlirongh  all  ^H 

Hellas^.  S 

The  commission  of  D^mosthenOs  reminds  us  of  his  former  v«™:o 
commission  in  the  voj-age  when  his  present  colleague  Eiiry-  jiieiifli. 
medoQ  was  so  late  in  reaching  Sicily  *.  The  exploit  of 
PyloB  was  to  be  renewed.  He  who  did  it  twelve  years 
before  was  bidden  to  meet  CharlkK's  and  join  with  him  in 
warfare  along  the  coast  of  Loconia  *.  He  sailed  to  Aigina; 
he  waited  there  for  any  of  his  immediate  division  that  still 
lingered  ;  he  then  met  Charikles  with  his  thirty  ships  and 
his  Argeian  allies.  These  last  were  not  for  service  in  Sicily, 
but  for  work  nearer  borne.  They  were  taken  on  board  the 
Athenian  ships,  and  they  joined  in  the  harrying  of  the  lands 
of  the  Laconian  Epidauros,  distinguished  as  Litnera  from  its 
more  famoaa  Argolic  neighbour.  Then  came  the  renewal 
of  the  deed  of  Pylos.  At  a  point  on  the  Laconian  coast  Hi»  fc 
opposite  Kythera,  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  temple  of  Apolton,  KjSiJr*. 
Demosthenes  marked  a  small  i)eninaula  that  suited  bis 
purpose.  It  was  to  be,  like  Pylos,  a  spot  where  discontented 
Helots,  and  seemingly  any  others  who  had  evil  will  to 
Sparta,  might  come  together  and  ravage  the  Laconian 
land*.  He  left  Charikles  to  finish  the  work  of  fortification, 
while  he  himself  sailed  on  towards  Korkyra,  which  was  to 
be  again  the  try  sting-place  for  those  among  the  allies  of 
Athens  who  had  not  yet  come  in.     On  his  way,  at  Pheia 

'  Thnc  *ii.  37.  3.    The  'Otopimiy  ffTfanJi  in  the  Achanuana  (156) 
VMtted  t«D  dnchmai  daily. 
'  See  Ihe  story  of  the  mumcre  mt  Mjkalfiooi,  vii.  19-30. 
»  Se*  Above,  pp.  38,  45. 

'  Tbnc.  vii.  lO,  3  •  tiprpo  V  aiir$  uparmr  ftiri  ToC  XapiiiXioes  ifia  irtpi- 
»*i»To  (vaTfajfiiaSiu  wp!  rijf  AamiHKii'. 

'  lb.  iG.  I  ;  tya  Si)  ol  Tt  ET^utii  tut  AasiSaifiarfof  oiniat  airo/uASKi 
ml  ifta  Apimii  Jf  atroS  fiirnp  tx  r^i  niiAw  ifrwayijr  vtxwi-Tai. 
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CBAT.  TiiL  on  ihe  Eleian  ooast^  he  found  a  heaTjr-anned  tnnqport-ship 
ready  to  take  Corinthians  to  Sicilj.  The  ship  hedestzoj^ed, 
the  men  escaped  to  bmd^  and  sailed  to  SkSLj  in  another 

Ht  eoDeeU  yessel  ^.     He  took  in  more  heayy-anned  from  Zakynthos 

ftmM  OB  J  *f 

iIm  wbj.  <^d  Kephallenia;  he  sent  for  contingents  to  the  Messenians 
of  Nanpaktos  and  to  Alyzia  and  Anaktorion^  dependencies  of 
BcUm  Athens  on  the  Akamanian  mainland  K  He  was  met  by 
n^^'  Enrymeddn  on  his  yoyage  back  from  his  Sicilian  enand, 
fnmSidij,  ^|jq  brought  with  him  the  news  which  he  had  heard  on 
his  yoyage,  that  Plemmyrion  had  fallen  into  Syracnsan 
Kooto       hands'.     Thither  too  came  Konon,  who  then  ocnnmanded 

to  wstcli 

thaCo-  At  Nanpaktos,  a  man  who  liyed  to  play  a  gpreat  part  in 
rinibUnB.  ^^le  history  of  Athens,  but  who  concerns  not  our  story. 
Instead  of  bringing  reinforcements  for  Sicilian  warfare, 
Kondn  took  away  ten  of  the  best  sailing  ships  in  the  fleet, 
Earyme-  to  defend  his  own  station  against  the  Corinthians.  Eury- 
Dtaiof-  meddn  went  on  to  Korkyra  to  demand  and  to  receiye 
JJ^J^^^"  fifteen  ships  and  a  proporticMiate  body  of  heayy-armed, 
foroet.        while   DSmosthenes    collected  darters  and   slingers   from 

yarious  places  in  Akamania  ^. 
Voyage  The  second  inyading  fleet  and  army  had  thus  got  t<^ther 

Korkynk    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  eastern  side  of  Hadria.     The 
usual  course  was  now  followed.     Demosthenes  and  Enry- 
meddn struck  across  from  Korkyra  to  the  southern  point 
of  lapygia,  and   thence  sailed  to  the  islands  known  as 
Contingent  Choirades,  lying  ofE  the  hayen  of  unfriendly  Taras*.   While 
tality  of     oft  these  coasts,  they  took  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  Messapian 
in^iim^*^     darters.     These  were  supplied  by  a  prince  Artas  with  whom 
Artas         they  renewed  an  old  treaty.     This  points  to  some  of  the 
earlier  dealings  of  Athens  in  the  West,  like  the  two  treaties 

*  Thuc.  vii.  31.  I. 

^  lb.  2 ;  ^A\v(iay  t€  koI  *AvaKT6ptov,  t  avrol  f^xor.  See  iv.  49  for  the 
Athenian  occupation  of  *AvcueT6pioy,  KoptvBiojv  ir6\iv, 

'  lb.  31.  3 ;  AyyiWd  rd  tc  dXXa  koI  on  wuOoiro  xarct  it\ov¥  ij&y  Snf,  t3 
nXrjfifiiiptoy  {nr6  twv  ^vpateotrloty  ^a\caic6s, 

*  lb.  5.  »  See  Appendix  XVIL 
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with  Segesta.     The  splendid  hospitality  with  which  the  oi 
Hfessapian  king  or  tyrant  received  his  Greek  allies  was 
handed  down  in  the  verse  of  a,  comic  poet  and  of  a  later 
historian,  and  an  easy  play  of  words  was  found  in  the 
name   of   bo    bountiful    a   iia/ord'.     From    lapygia    they 
coasted  on  till  they  reached  the  borders  of  Italy,  as  the 
word  was  understood  in  their  day.     The  first  Italiot  city 
that  they  came  to  received  them  friendly.     Metapontion  Contingeui 
was  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  she  increased  the  fleet  by  two  tri-  pontion ; 
remesand  the  land-force  bythreehundreddarters^  Thourioi  ofThouriui 
was  yet  more  helpful.     The  colony  of  Apollon  had  t^ain 
remembered  its  mortal  founders^.      In  some  of  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  city  the  party  favourable  to  Athens  had  got 
the  upper  hand.     They  embraced  the  Athenian  cause  with 
a  ready  zeal ;  they  pledged  themselves  to  have  the  eame 
friends   and   enemies  as   Athens,  and   they  supplied   the 
Athenian  generals  with  the  substantial  reinforcement  of 
seven  hundred  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  darters.    On  Review  I 
the  Thourian  coast  the  fleet  was  reviewed.   The  ships,  their  „ 
numbers  lessened  here  and  increased  there,  now  numbered 
seventy-three*.     The   land-force,    the   heavy-armed   now 
reaching  five  thousand  and  the  untold  lighter  troops,  were 
also  reviewed  by  the  river  Sybaris '.    The  fleet  was  sent  on 
towards  Krotfln ;  the  purpose  of  the  generals  was  to  march 
by  land  through  the  Krotoniat  territory.    But  on  the  banks 

■  See  Appendk  XVII. 

■  Thup.  vii.  33.  4  ;  ri!aai  rari  ri  lvpiiaj(iicir, 
'  See  above,  p.  11. 
'  Thno.   ™.    33.   5 ;    naToXaiiSAfovai   i'wiotJ  ariaii  Toh  rSir  'ABrfralvir 

Irayriovt  IcTdrraw^Tac  ml  SovXiifiivai  rT|r  oTpanir  avriSi  wdaar  iSpol- 
ntTttf  ti  Tif  btaki\u*TQf  i{fTA/Ta4,  irai  ro&i  Bovpiouj  wtiaiu  aipiffi  (varpa^ 
rrvtuf  Tt  in  wpaff^fiorara,  Ktti  iiriiS^  Btp  tv  rovr^  ^X^^  '^"^  ^"^^  ^ 
1x9/*^  "*  ^^oul  T«i  'Keijraiot!  .■ofjfni'  rifniiirvo*  In  Tp  Sou/Jj  *al 
twfaaaar  raura.  The  mimbera  of  tho  contingent  come  from  0.  JS'  '  •"'1 
the  foU  Ule  of  the  fleet  from  c.  4}.  t. 

'  lb.  35-  I  ;  aurtJ  H  rAr  irffic  virra  {jfTrjfToVTti  np&TW  M  r^  SvBipH 
roro^.     Sjbuia  anr]  Er&thii  have  a  joint  moatk  below  Thourioi.    H;Uaa 

^^^ka  barder-Btrefini  of  Thourioi  and  Krotdn. 

^^bOI.  HI. 
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CHAP,  tul  of  the  border  stmm  of  HyUas,  a  message  came  from  KrotAn 

^I^JJF^  forbidding  the  passage  \    The  army  th^wfore  marehed  to 

tiM  Kfoco-  the  shore;  they  biTouacked  at  the  river's  moatfa,  and  again 

%grj.         embarked.    They  touched  at  each  town  on  their  way  except 

Tli«y  touch  hostile  Lokroi ;  bat  no  details  are  given  '.    It  is  hard  to  see 

ItaUoi       what  towns  are  meant  except  Skyllfitum  and  Kaoldnia. 

**^**'        Kaoldnia  at  least  was  friendly,  if  not  in  Athenian  occnpa- 

tion ;   SkylletioQ  might  be  moie  doobtfol.     Thqr  halted 

again  at  Petra  in  the  territory  of  Shegion.    We  hear 

nothing  of  their  voyage  along  the  Sicilian  coast.    We  see 

them  next  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Harboor  of  Sjrracnse. 

TImj  reach      It  seems  to  have  been  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  which  saw 

on  Um       the  Syracnsan  victory  by  sea,  when  every  heart  in  Sjrracnse 

^^^^      was  lifted  up,  when  every  heart  in  the  Athenian  camp  was 

^^!?"°    downcast,  that  things  were  for  a  moment  altogether  turned 

the  other  way  by  the  coming  of  Demosthenes  and  Euiy- 

Entnooe    med6n.    The  threescore  and  thirteen  ships  made  their  un- 

^fl^   resisted  entry  into  the  Syracnsan  haven  with  every  circum- 

Q^^^        stance  of  military  pomp.     The  troops  in  arms  stood  thick 

Harbonr.    on  the  dccks ;   the  rowers  kept  their  time  to  the  vcnce  of 

l>inn»7  i&  the  steermen  ;  the  pipers  sounded  the  notes  of  victory,  as 

all  Syracuse  looked  out  on  the  new  enemy  with  fear  and 

wonder  \    Their  former  toils  had  not,  as  they  had  fondly 

deemed,  set  them  free  from  danger  ^.     What  might  they 

'  Thac.  vii.  35.  a.  '  lb. ;  taxoi^^f  ""p^s  Tott  w6KHn  wki^  AompSmi. 

*  The  fact  of  their  entrance  is  recorded  by  Thucjdidet,  yiu  42.  i.  Pla- 
tarch  (Nik.  ai)  has  some  details  which  may  well  enough  come  from 
Philistot;  Arifioff$ivfft  vwip  rSf¥  Xifiivtaif  Ivc^/fcro  XaforpSraros  rp  vm^fo- 
o'ircvp  Kot  ^firSraros  rots  voktfiiois  .  . .  5irXaii^  H  k6ci»/^  mcu  wapaaijftois  r^i^ 
fwv  ical  wKfiOti  tc^KivorSiv  Kcd  avKrjrwy  BtarpneSn  teal  vjpdt  linrAi|£iy  woKtfdmit 
i(rjaicTffUyof, 

*  Plat.  Nik.  ai ;  ^y  o^,  J/s  tbcbsy  c^is  h  <t>6fi^  /it'ydX/^  rd  Xv/taxovciam 
tii  Mky  iripas  o^82  dwaXKay^,  dAAd  voyovyras  &Kkus  koI  ^upopuky^m 
alrrovs  pdrrjy  6pwyrojy.  This  comes  from  Thac.  vii.  4a.  a ;  KarixXi^  ky 
Ttf  aitriica  oitc  iXiyrj  iyiytro,  tl  w4pas  prjSky  iarai  a^iVi  rw  dvoXXoT^rcu 
Tov  Kivhwov.    The  fear  extended  to  the  ^vppaxoi :  did  it  touch  Gylippot  9 
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not  look  for,  when  Athens,  with  the  hostile  fortress  of  o"**- 1 
Dekeieia  rising  on  her  on-n  soil,  could  still  send   forth 
a^iust    Sicily  another   armanient    as    greut  and    as  well 
equipped  as  the  former  one '.     The  spirits  of  the  Athe- 
□iaoE  rose  after  their  troubles*;  hope  aud  fear  changed  cii»i««uf 
sides  ;  things  were  again  for  a  moment  as  tliey  had  been  ths  two 
before  Gongylos  tame  with  his  glad  tidings.     Only  yeater- 
day  the  power  of  Athens  had  beea  worstfid  on  her  own 
element ;  the  victorious  Syracusans  were  planning  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  Athenian  force.      It  was  now  again 
for  a  moment  for  Athens  to  attack,  for  Syracuse  and  her 
allies  to  defend. 

In  Demosthenes  the  AtheniaDs  had  again  a  leader  as  Coniu 
bold  and  skilful  and  full  of  resource  as  Lamacbos  liad  been,  itiionftTJ 
as  little  likely  as  Lamachos  to  loiter  aud  fritter  away  the 
force  under  his  command  as  Nikias  had  doue  \     Ajid  if  Ilia 
he  had   nut  the  same  commanding  personal  position  as 
Nikiasj  he  clearly  stood  far  higher  than  Lamachos,  whose 
great  military  qualities  had  been  so  strangely  weighed  down 
by  his  poverty.     Generals  and  soldiers  clearly  listened  to 
him  a*  they  bad  not  listened  to  Lamaehos.     Demosthenes 
now  set  forth  again  the  obvious  lesson  which  Lamachos 
had  tried  in  vain  to  enforce  on  Nikias  and  Alkibiodi's, 
the  lesson  that  an  army  is  most  formidable  on  the  day 

■  Time.  vii.  41.1;  ipSivTK  oCrt  &a  tV  AiWAdoi.  Ti.x'Z'I'i"!'  »«»» 
^saor  aipariv  taor  Hal  iropavAqniov  r^  ipoTlpry  htyrjXvMra,  rl^r  rt  Tfit> 

'  lb. ;  Tfi  !J  ffpor/py  cTpariiiitiTi  Tuit  'AOijvalair,  iin  Ik  ■cuwi',  /Ui/ii)  tii 

'  lb.  3 ;  (M*  VI  iTxt  'i  rfiyfiara,  «aJ  raidaai  bCx  oUr  t«  <r«Bi  tiarpi- 
Bur,  bM  iraefiV  Evi^  A  Ninoi  halty.  It  is  bere  that  Thoor  li'lea  (jnei 
un  kt  Wme  lon^h  to  paw  liu  etrongeat  ceiuura  un  ths  wliols  ooaduct  of 
Nikiaa.  But  we  miut  give  the  word  ^0ip6i  iti  true  aenae.  NikiM  WM 
^oBipii  ia  dreading  reeuits  and  reB{Kiniiibi1itiea,  id  runring  tbe  oeuiure  uf 
otben;  no  man  w«  lew  lo  in  actual  action,  wheu  be  did  aot. 

PlaUnh  alio  Uvfcai  up  bii  parable,  aud  ooDtraaU  Nikiaa  with  the  By- 
lUitme  LeAti  wbo  vnuld  rather  die  for  Lis  cunutiTUieD  than  hiiIi  them. 
a  little  bud. 


^quaiai 
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our. Tin.  ci iU  fint  appearing^.     He  saw  that  the  great  hindrance 
lapiit'      10  Athenian  saceess  had  been  the  cross-wall  of  GyHp- 
wtSk  «f       pes,  now  stretching  westward  from  the  wall  of  Tydia  to 
"™'    the  Syracosan  forts  at  the  west  end  of  EpipoIaL    We 
hare  latterly  heard  but  little  of  any  action  <»i  the  hill; 
fltateof      but  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  Athenian  force  still 
Ikirtfll       occupied  part  of  it^  so  much  that  is  as  they  could  defend 
from  their  fort  at  Syka  and  from  the  walls  which  reached 
from  Syka  down  to  the  Oreat  Harbour'.     But  the  kMig 
northern  wall  and  the  forts  at  the  western  end  had  giYen 
the  Syracusans  the  practical   conmiand  of  the  hill  as  a 
Tb«  waU     whole.     DSmoethenSs  saw  that  the  only  way  to  win  back 
ntudmL    ^^  position  which  the  besieging  force  had  held  before  the 
coming  of  Gylippos  was  either  to  make  a  direct  attempt 
on  the  cross- wall  from  the  south,  or  else  to  repeat  the  ex- 
ploit of  Lamachos  and  again  to  master  Epipolai  from  the 
north  by  the  path  at  Euryalos.     The  former  was  tiie  most 
obvious  course,  and  one  is  amazed  that  Nikias  had  never 
Momeo-     made  the  attempt.     But  now  things  looked  more  hopeful 
Uge  of  the  for  the  besiegers  than  they  had  done  in  his  days  of  dis- 
"^•8"*    heartenment.  The  coming  of  Demosthenfis  had  greatly  in- 
creased  both  the  numbers  and  the  spirit  of  the  army.     For 
a  moment  indeed  the  Athenians  seemed  again  to  have  the 
upper  hand  both  by  land  and  sea.   The  Syracusans  and  allies 
within  the  city  no  longer  made  any  attacks  on  the  besiegers, 
as  they  harried  the  lands  by  the  Anapos  both  with  their 
land-force  and  with  their  ships.     The  only  opposition  they 
met  with  was  from  the  horsemen  and  darters  at  the  Olym- 
pieion  ^. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  43.  3 ;  rwuk  oSr  ^auKomStv  b  ArjfioaBivtiff  ittd  yty^mm  irt 
icai  alrit  h  r^  irap6vri  t$  itpirr^  ^I^^P^  fiikiara  ^tvbrarbs  ken  roTf  Ipmrrioit, 
ifiovXfTO  5rc  r(&xor  dvoxfi^<fCLffO<^i  ii  vapobff^  tov  <rrpaTti6/juaTos  liinrX^ci. 

'  See  Appendix  XIII. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  42,  6;  r{y  trrpanvfiari  tirftepdrovy  Stffvtp  rh  irpwror,  rf  r« 
irc{i^  Koi  roTf  vavciv,  oitM  ydp  icaB*  trtpa  ol  ^vpaieSctw  &irrtw€(^§irap,  Sn 
fiil  Toi$  tmrtvat  leai  d«oi^iffTcus  dwb  rod  *OKvfi9itlov, 
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Atheniaai. 


But  notwithstanding  this  show  of  rpcovered  power,  Dt-  ch* 
mosthen&s  knew  thorouglily  well  tlie  real  state  of  affairs.  "^I" 
In  the  attempt  wbicli  lie  now   designed  the  fate  of  the  fcr  the 
war  would  he  decided.     If  he  succeeded,  he  hoped  to  take 
Syraeuse.     If  he  failed,  he  would  at  once  go  home,  and 
not  wear  out  the  army  and  the  whole  city  any  longer^. 
Of   his    two    alternative  schemes   he  would    first  try  the  The 
oasier,  that  of  attacking  the  Syracusan  cross-wall  from  tlie  Gjlippot 
south.     The  wall  was  a  single  one,  and  he  hoped  to  take  J'^^^f^ 
it  by  battering  engines ".      It  is  strange  that  we   have  »noth. 
heard  so  little  of  engines  of  this  kind  during  the  whole  war. 
They  have  not  been  mentioned  except  when  Nikias  used 
them  as  materials  for  a  fire  ^.     From  some  (juaiter  or  other 
engines  were  now  brought  up  to  the  attack ;  but  they  were 
burned  by  the  defenders  of  the  wall,  while  the  troops  that 
guarded   them   were   attackeil  at   various  points  by  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  *.      The  attempt  failed ;    the  Thr 
lost-  ground  was  not  to  be  won  back  in  this  way.     De-  defea£d. 
mostheni's  was  driven  to  his  other  alternative.     It  seems 
to  have  needed  some  persuasion  on  his  part  to  win  the 
consent  of  Nikias  and  his  other  colleagues  to  the  hazardous 
adventure ".   But  in  the  end  they  agreed.    Nikias  remained  The 
within  the  Athenian  lines  *,  while  Dfreiostlienfs,  EurjTne-  ait„(.ked 
don,  and  Menandros,  set  forth  to  renew  the  enterprise  of  I^'^j.'.j' 
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CBAP.  Tin.  north  side  by  the  path  by  which  he  had  first  made  a  lodge- 
ment for  the  invaders  on  the  hill  of  Syracose. 
TIm  attack      The  words  of  Thncydides  imply  that  the  attack  was 
the  old       made  at  exactly  the  same  point  by  which  both  Lamachos 
^JljJ,^    and  Gylippos  had  already  gone  up  *.    For  both  of  them, 
coming  as  they  did  from  the  north,  it  was  the  obvious  way. 
For  an  army  encamped  on  the  southern  part  of  the  hill  and 
below  the  hill  it  implied  a  long  march  round  the  extreme 
point  of  the  hill  of  Belvedere.  An  attempt  on  the  southern 
side  of  Euryalos,  nearer  and  easier  of  ascent,  would  have  been 
Effect  of     in  itself  more  natural.    But  things  had  altogether  changed 
Gylippoi.    since  the  coming  of  Lamachos  or  of  Gylippos.    The  ascent 
on  the  south  side  was  now  thoroughly  gpi^ed  by  the  fort 
which  ended  the  Syracusan  wall  to  the  west.     The  as- 
sailants were  therefore  driven  to  take  a  long  and  round-about 
course  in  order  to  make  the  attack  at  the  old  point  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  were  now  less  likely  to  be  looked  for. 
And  that  too  was  now  a  harder  task  than  it  had  been  when 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  followed  Lamachos  at  a  run 
from  Le6n,  and  climbed  up  the  path  with  none  to  withstand 
them.     The  wall  and  the  forts  were  there,  and  besides  the 
guards  of  each,  a  special  and  tried  body  of  men  kept  watch 
in  this  quarter,  and  would  be  ready  to  act  on  either  side  of 
The  naf'    the  hill,  north  or  south.    The  six  hundred  who  had  been  first 
hundred,     s^i^t  on  that  errand  had  lost  their  captain  and  many  of  their 
number  on  the  day  of  the  ascent  of  Lamachos  *.   But  they 
kept  their  continuous  being  as  a  regiment,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Andrian  exile  who  had  first  led  them  had 
been  succeeded  in  this  special  command  by  no  less  a  native 
captain  than  Hermokrates  himself  ^.   In  this  state  of  things 

^  This  ii  marked  distinctly  in  vii.  43.  3 ;  IwuMi  lyirorro  wp^  a^rnis 
['EirdroXacf]  fittp  koI  i)  wpcripa  arpartd  rd  irpSrrov  Avifiij,  See  abore, 
pp.  an,  341,  and  Appendix  XIII. 

*  They  appear  directly  in  c.  43.  4  as  ol  k^cjc6ctoi  rw  tvpojcoalvw,  ot  «ei2 
upSrroi  jrard  rovro  rt^  pipoi  rSfv  'EmvoXSrv  tpvXcucts  ^<raw.   See  above,  p.  209. 

'  That  is,  if  one  may,  with  Grote  (vii.  420),  accept  the  one  contribntion 
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s  tbought  hopeless  to  make  tKe  attempt  by  day.  It 
was  essential  to  the  scheme  that  the  attempt  ebouM  be 
imlooked-for  by  the  defenders  of  the  hill,  and  of  this  there 
could  be  no  chance  when  the  Syracusans  eonid  see  them 
from  the  hill  both  in  their  aecent  and  on  tbeir  march '.  The 
attempt  was  therefore  to  be  made  by  night,  a  moonlight 
night  in  Angnst.  While  men  were  in  their  first  sleep*, 
the  three  generals,  Demosthenes,  Eurymedon,  and  Menan- 
dros,  set  forth,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Athenian  army, 
save  such  as  were  left  with  Nikias  as  a  garrison  for  the 
Round  Fort  and  the  wall.  They  took  with  them  all  the 
masons  and  carpenters  and  all  things  needed  fur  wall- 
building;  for  they  looked  to  have  work  of  that  kind  to  do 
in  case  of  a  successful  ascent.  They  took  also  a  stock  of 
arrows,  and  provisions  for  five  days  \  So  accompanied  and 
bnrtbened,  the  host  o£  Athens  set  forth  in  the  mixiidight 
on  the  enterprise  which  their  most  discerning  general 
believed  to  be  their  la^t  hope  of  success  or  even  of  safety. 

They  made  their  roundabout  march  in  safety,  and  with-  f 
out  being  discovered.  They  reached  the  spot  by  which  „ 
many  of  them  had  climbed  up  more  than  a  year  before 
when  Lamachos  was  among  them.  But  with  Demosthenes 
at  their  head  even  Lamachos  would  hardly  he  missed,  and 
the  man  of  Olpai  and  Pylos  seemed  at  first  to  be  strangely 
favoored  by  fortune.  They  climbed  up  the  path  without 
hindrance  and  without  notice.  Suddenly,  in  the  dcnd  of 
the  night,  the  garrison  of  the  most  western  of  the  Syra- 
coaan  forts  was  startled  by  an  assault  of  tbe  enemy.     The 

of  DioUna  (liiL  il)  lo  the  eUirj;  (re  J"  'EpfjoirjjoTOLPi  ni-ri  rSiv  iwikirraa 
flftuifHaiMTOt.  DjodAnM  {■  bupeleniy  confuud  u  to  wslli  wid  aucb 
iiiillin ;    but  thia  Id&d  of  pervaiuJ  nolioe  he  miiltl  copj  *tt*ight  from 

'  TliDC.  vii.  43.  1 ;  ififOt  }ii»  Hvmra  JSuiHi  tlvai  \oB(ir  tpoatXB6mu 

*  lb. ;  Awi  tflttw  Swrov. 

'  lb. ;  r«vi  AjAAuTovf  ml  r/'TOvat  v 
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CRAP.  vnr.  assault  was  saocessfol ;  the  fort  was  taken  by  storm ;  some 
of  its  defenders  were  slain;  the  more  part  escaped  and  carried 
the  news  to  the  garrisons  of  the  other  three  forts  which  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  Syracosan  wall  ^.  Of  these,  one,  the 
most  to  the  westward,  was  defended  by  the  Syracusans 
themselves,  another  by  the  other  Sikeliots,  and  a  third  by 
the  allies  from  Old  Greece  \  Among  these  last  was  the 
head  of  all,  Oylippos  himself,  a  sure  sign  of  the  importance 
which  attached  to  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  in  this 
RensUmoe  quarter.  The  news  was  also  carried  to  the  chosen  six 
hundnd.  hundred  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates.  They  were 
perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action;  they  were 
certainly  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Athenians 
were  now  on  the  hill,  north  of  the  Syracusan  wall,  with  a 
somewhat  wide  fighting  ground,  but  rough  and  stony, 
with  a  considerable  slope  upwards  towards  the  middle  of 
the  hill.  At  some  points  indeed  the  slope  becomes  more 
than  a  slope;  it  becomes  a  low  wall  of  rock;  one  is  tempted 
to  say  that  the  upper  terrace  is  here  inside,  and  that  the 
wall  of  Dionysios  was  built  on  the  lower  one  '•  The  six 
hundred  could  make  no  real  resistance  to  superior  numbers; 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  vigorous  Athenian  charge. 
The  assailants,  successful  thus  far,  pressed  on ;  time  was 
precious  for  their  object*.  They  reached  the  Syracusan 
wall ;  they  drove  away  the  guards ;  they  got  possession  of 
the  wall ;  some,  the  craftsmen  most  likely  who  had  been 
brought  for  such  works,  began  to  break  down  the  battle- 
ments *.     To  break  down  any  considerable  part  of  the  wall 


Athenian 
attack  on 
the  wall. 


'  On  the  (TTparSwtla  and  vafMzrcix<<7/<ara,  see  Appendix  XV. 

*  See  above,  p.  258. 

*  Compare  the  fact  (see  above,  p.  246)  that  Labdalon  could  not  be  seen 
from  Sjrka. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  43.  5 ;  €{>0hs  ix^P^^  ^^  ''"^  wpSaOfv,  5»«w  tJ  wapov^if  ^mS 
Tov  v€pairfa$€u  Sjv  Utica  ^\$ov,  fxij  fipa^fts  fiywrcu.  So  Pint.  Nik.  21 ; 
HparSfy  obtt  ffuvty,  dAX'  ix^P*^  wpoawripu. 

*  lb. ;  fpov¥  Tc  teai  rds  irdX^cis  dwiavpov. 
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would  have  amounted  to  Gucccedmg  id  their  mam  object ;  i 
commiiDioatione  would  again  have  been  opened  between 
the  Athenian  head-quarters  and  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 
For  a  moment  things  looked  as  if  they  had  turned  about 
yet  again ;  the  nigbt-attack  eecmed  to  be  really  succeBsful, 
really  destined  to  bring  back  the  besiegers  of  Syraeuee  to 
the  position  which  they  had  lost. 

But  while  the  invaders  were  still  engaged  in  their 
attempt  on  the  wall,  the  garrisons  of  the  other  forts  came 
forth  to  attack  them.  Gylippos  was  among  them ;  but 
even  his  presence  failed  for  a  while  to  put  the  needful 
spirit  into  them.  They  were  utterly  cowed  by  the  startling 
boldness  of  the  night-attack  j  they  were  brought  up  to  the 
fight  only  to  give  way  '.  But  this  very  success  disordered 
the  Athenian  ranks.  They  pressed  on  with  all  eagerness, 
seeking  te  meet  those  parts  of  the  Syracusan  anny  which 
had  not  yet  been  in  action.  They  feared  lest,  if  they  re- 
laxed for  a  moment,  the  whole  force  of  the  defenders  should 
turn  and  come  together  ag'ainst  them  *.  All  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  went  on  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  moon, 
on  rough  and  uneven  ground,  unfamiliar  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Athenian  army.  The  first  resolute  cheek  was  likely  to 
throw  the  whole  army,  already  disordered,  into  utter  con- 
fusion. And  so  it  happened  as  soon  as  they  were  met  by 
fre«h  troops  who  had  liad  time  to  recover  themselves  from 
the  amazement  of  the  first  moment.  These  men  saved 
Syraeuse  in  this  iiour  of  danger  no  less  than  Gongylos  and 
Gylippos  at  earlier  stages.  This  glory  also  belongs  to  no 
SjTacusan  or  Sikeliot;  it  belongs  to  no  Corinthian  or  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  but  to  men  of  the  mainland  of  Greece.  They 
are  described  as  Boiotians,  and  the  only  men  in  the  army  to 
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SAF.  vm.  whom  that  name  can  apply  are  the  warriors  who  came  in 
the  single  ship  which  met  the  Sjraciisan  fleet  at  Lokroi  ^. 
The  mass  of  the  Boiotian  helpers,  like  the  mass  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  helpers^  had  not  yet  come.  The  honour  of  an 
exploit  which  did  so  much  for  the  Syracosan  cause  belongs 
to  one  Boiotian  city  only.  The  men  who  stemmed  the  Athe- 
nian advance  were  the  men  of  Thespia,  perhaps  descendants, 
certainly  successors,  of  those  fedthful  warriors  of  Hellas  who 
stayed  to  die  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylai'.  At  some 
point  which  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  some  point  most  likely 
of  the  rough  sloping  ground  to  the  east  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  come  up,  these  gallant  allies  of  Syracuse, 
better  practiBed  than  the  Athenians  in  the  tactics  of  the 
phalanx,  kept  their  shields  and  spears  firm  in  the  &ce  of 
the  eager  Athenian  charge.  They  drove  back  the  assajlants 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  work  was  done ;  the  firmness 
of  these  true  allies  from  Thespia  had  again  shattered  eveiy 
hope  of  Athenian  victory  on  the  hill  of  Syracuse. 

be  night  Now  that  one  part  of  the  Athenian  force  had  been  driven 
back,  all  was  confusion  everywhere.  Even  in  a  fight  by 
day,  our  guide  tells  us  from  experience,  it  is  hard  for  any 
man  to  know  what  is  happening  in  any  part  of  the  field 
save  where  he  is  himself  immediately  engaged  ^  In  a 
night-battle,  where  the  bright  moonlight  clearly  showed 
the  forms  of  men  but  did  not  clearly  show  the  difference 
between  friend  and  foe  ^,  as  soon  as  order  had  once  given 
way,  all  was  hopeless.     A  vast  number  of  heavy-armed 

^  See  aboye,  p.  280. 

*  See  Herod,  yii.  22a.  But  the  Tliespian  blood  must  by  this  time  hare 
been  a  good  deal  mixed.    See  Herod,  viii.  75. 

'  Thac  vii.  44.  2  ;  iv  filr  y^p  ij/Upq.  aapiartpa  /tlr,  S/mvs  8i  Mi  ravra  ol 
wapaytyS/uyoi  wdyrcL,  irX^  rd  moB'  lavr^  ixoffros  fi6Xis  (7i€w,  Some  savings 
of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  to  the  same  effect  are  quoted,  and  it  must  have 
become  truer  still  since  his  day. 

*  lb.  3 ;  Ijp  /ikw  ydp  ^  a€k^y7f  kaftwp^  ^poiy  8i  o^rnn  dkkfjXovr,  in  h 
fftk^yy  tlitbs  rifr  ftir  SifftP  rw  (r&paros  wpoopiSiy  r^  hi  yttStCiP  rov  olitdw 
dniffTuaOai, 
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soldien  on  etch  side  were  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  cbaf.  rui. 
space.  Here  the  Athenians  were  fidling  back  in  defeat;  ^'j^l^ 
there  thejr  were  still  pressing  on  in  the  fall  eagerness  of  Aibcnbof, 
their  first  diarge^.  Moreover  the  whole  Athenian  annj 
had  not  yet  reached  the  pkce  of  battle.  Of  the  long  line 
which  had  to  make  its  waj  np  the  path,  some  had  onlj 
just  reached  the  heig^ ;  others  were  still  pushing  np  the 
hillHedde.  Eadi  party,  as  it  reached  the  top,  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  whiflier  to  turn;  men  found  themsdres  bdiind 
t  struggling  maas  of  their  comrades  driren  backwards  and 
forwards  in  wild  oonfasion.  And  the  shoots  of  the  now 
victorioos  Syracnsans  added  to  their  fright  and  disorder. 
If  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  coofosed  noise,  this 
night  struggle  was  so  beyond  others.  Theie  was  no  means 
but  thelood  voiee  io  give  any  oideri,  and  every  meeting  c^ 
hostile  parties  was  accompanied  by  the  dioat  of  battle  \ 
the  interdiaBge  of  the  /^ms,  on  both  sides.  And,  among  IW  |u^.«. 
the  motl^  gathering  of  Gved»  and  barbarians  who  had 
come  to  the  attack  cm  Svncuee,  there  were  mC  a  fie;w  whose 
daily  ^eedi  and  whoae  diovt  of  battle  were  the  nme  as 
those  of  Synrnsf  hcndL  The  Aigcian,  Am:  Ki:«kyiaian, 
the  Dorian  tram  mmw  qaarter  who  had  eome,  wiSagiy  ur 
onwilling^,  to  fight  £gr  lonxans  agaoft  Ikmsm  Sidiy, 
strack  fear  inSo  iThf'na  bsarts  br  a  voKser  whkk  was 
esdly  mistiken  Cor  that  ^A  the  Sraei^uan  or  of  the  Lm<^ 


80  did  the  watchword.     Dut  ckr.risiHi  AtiMxiaai, 
toed  about  in  flaaH  (ortica.  arx  la^'/mit^  w'uifi^B  duvie 
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CHAP.  VIII.  whom  they  met  were  friends  or  f oes^  were  constantly  passing 

the  word,  many  with  one  voice  at  the  same  moment  ^.   The 

Syracosans,  keeping  in  larger  companies^  did  not  suffer  in 

the  same  way.      Knowing  the  watchword  of  the  enemy 

and  keeping  their  own  secret^  a  Syracusan  party  was  able 

to  escape  a  stronger  Athenian  party  and  to  cut  in  pieces 

Rout  of  the  a  weaker  one.     At  last  all  fighting  was  over;   all  was 

'  hopeless  confusion,  confusion   heightened  by  the   means 

They  •re    which  were  commonly  taken  to   hinder  it.     The  whole 

(lownihe    ft««ailing  force^  not   only  fleeing  before  the  enemy,  but 

^^*  fleeing  from,  and  fighting  with,  allies  and  fellow-citizens 

whom  they  took  for  enemies  ^,  was  driven  over  the  rough 

and  sloping  ground  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,     Some  were 

driven  wildly  down  the  narrow  path  by  which  they  had 

come  up ;  others,  in  yet  fiercer  despair,  threw  aside  their 

shields  and  leaped  from  the  cliffs.    When  they  had  by  any 

means  reached  the  level  ground — the  flat  ground  between 

the  hill  and  the  bay  of  Trdgilos,  the  ground  over  which  the 

army  of  Lamachos  had  sped  with  so  bold  a  heart — they 

had  to  find  means  of  escape  how  they  could.     The  men  of 

the  first  armament,  who  had  learned  the  lie  of  the  land 

on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  knew  the  roads,  and  contrived  to 

Slaughter    make  their  way  round  to  the  Athenian  quarters.     Those 

oomen.       ^^^  ^^  newly  come  with  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 

were  less  lucky.     They  wandered  hither  and  thither,  and 

in  the  morning  they  were  followed  and  cut  down  by  the 

Syracusan  horsemen. 

The  Sj-  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  set  up  two  trophies.     One 

trophies.     ^^^  ^^>  as  in  a  kind  of  mockery,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill 

where  the  Athenians  had  come  up,  and  where  Gylippos  at 

least  might  most  worthily  set  up  his  trophy.     The  other 

was  set  up  on  the  spot,  further  to  the  south-east,  where  the 

^  Thuc.  vii.  44.  5  ;  rots  ifwrfifjuiot  rov  ^wBijiiaroi  wvteyoiis  xp&tii€woi^  «.tA. 
^  lb.  7 ;  ipikot  T(  <f>i\<Hs  Koi  voktrai  woklraiSf  ov  fi6yov  If  ^fiov  icariar^of», 
dAXd  Kal  U  X^^fi^^  dXX^kois  ik$6vT€s  /iokti  dvtkvovro. 


ROUT    OF   THE    ATHENIANS. 

Thespians  had  made  the  resistance  which  had  decided  the  chap.  ' 
whole  struggle  ^,     The  dead  were  given  back  under  the 
hu  rial -truce.     The  number,  over  two  thousand,  was  not  in  Nuuil« 
projjortion  to  the  great  number  of  spoils  brought  in.     For  gi^i„ 
those  who  leaped  from  the  cliffs,  both  those  who  perished 
and  those  who  escaped,  alike  left  their  shields  behind  them  *. 
And  in  the  confused  rush  down  the  hill  and  in  the  wander- 
ings in  the  ground  below,  no  doubt  many  others  did  the 
iiame.    But  the  victory  was  won,  siich  a  victory  as  Syracuse 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  ^.     Every  heart  in  the  city  now 
beat  high  with  the  thought  of  assured  deliverance. 

The  immediate  danger  had  now  passed  away.  The  work  Aitempts 
still  to  be  done  was  utterly  to  crush  the  invaders.  But  to  r»i  sHMitot 
that  end  it  was  well  to  bring  together,  if  possible,  all  the  ""°^  ^ 
power  of  Greek  Sicily,  at  least  of  Dorian  Sicily,  to  share  in  i"iT»<len. 
the  work.  And  for  a  moment  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
general  union  was  possible  ;  it  was  hoped  that  the  city  of 
Oeldn  and  the  city  of  Theron  might  again  join  in  driving  back 
a,  common  enemy.  If  even  in  Syracuse  there  was  a  party 
favourable  to  Athens,  much  more  might  there  be  in  neutral 
Akragaa  a  party  favourable  to  Syracuse.  Sikanos,  the  former  Fruitlesi 
colleague  of  Hermokrates,  was  sent  with  fifteen  ships  to  see  if  sikancn  to 
anything  could  be  done  at  this  last  moment  to  bring  over  *l"»g»"- 
the  rival  city  to  the  Syracusan  alliance  *.    He  sailed  as  far  as 

'  Tbno,  vii,  45. 1, 

'  lb.  45.  1.  Tbucyilidea  gives  no  bumben  nf  the  slain.  FlutAroh 
{Sik.  11)  Kukona  them  at  looo,  and  adda,  cat  rur  viptyiroiiiyar  AJiivo. 
luri  Tair  Swt-af  iaaiS'jaai'.  DlodOros  itishea  3500  Blaiti,  sod  adda  oit 
i*Sytni%  a  rpav/iarla!  noi^aayTis.  woXAwi'  SbAo*  Inpitvaiy,  Both  writers 
hmd  PbUuMs  before  them;  but  Plutarch  wae  Ukely  to  understand  him 
better  thwi  DiodOros.  Hia  «ho!e  accoimt  BubataDtially  agreei  with  that 
of  Tbucydidee ;  he  adds  one  curioiu  detail  of  the  Dight-baKle.  The  mmn, 
M  laler,  fought  againet  tbe  Alhfniaiiii;  rms  IrarTimi  i  wpis  i^  ■hA^mji 
rair  ienUajr  AfTupaiTiaiiit  voAb  nKiiorai  ipSaSai  tal  \afnipoTipout  ItoIii. 

'  lb.  46.  I  ;  ibi  JiT^  dupoaSoitrjr^  tvupafiq  naXiv  au  ivappojaBivrti,  &aiitp 

;  is  liiy  ' Itxpi-yarTu  VTWu&^wm  atiruKi/ttva  vaval  'Smarmy  Awi- 


I 


i. 


•   4.1      K  « 


r.mLOdft;  wiule  W  was  thoie,  m  tmm  took  place  m  Akia- 
gantnie  politiet  wUck  made  hb  fBitJirr  aiUeatii  -■■■^l'"" ; 
fiewt  caaie  dwt  die  party  ia  Akmgaa  that  waa  favoanUe 
to  Sfneoie  kad  joit  been  diiwcn  oot^.  That  mM  ihe 
BigMige  dwt  SOcaaoe  lad  to  take  baek  to  S jncoae.  Li 
the  catalogoe  of  all  die  exties  aod  aitinMj  GiaA  and  lar* 
banaoy  that  took  part  in  the  laat  litruggle,  Afcrmg^^  Ja  g^gi 


At  the  Mine  time  that  Sikanoe  went  on  this  enand  hj 

wta^  Oylippos  himidf  Mt  forth  on  one  b j  koid  of  wkieh  a 

good  deal  mote  came.    Now  that  the  enterpriae  ot  D£mo- 

fthen^  had  bukd,  Syiacoaan  hopes  tamed  to  an  attack  on 

the  Athenian  lines,  seemingl  j  both  on  and  beh>w  the  hiU  \ 

To  this  end  Gyfippos  set  forth  hy  land,  to  collect  what 

force  he  could  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  to  come  back  at 

his  head.    With  the  exception  of  Selinons,  we  are  not  told 

what  cities  he  risited ;  bnt  his  enterprise  waa  aoccesafal ; 

be  gathered  together  a  large  Sicilian  force*,  and  at  Selinons 

be  lighted  on  an  important  contingent  from  Old  Greece  which 

mbg  of  was  meant  to  have  been  in  Sicily  long  before.     The  troops, 

iJ^j^    Peloponnesian  and  Boiotian,  that  had  been  sent  from  Tai- 

d  Bolo-    naron  in  the  merchant-ships  in  the  early  spring  ^  had  only 

just  reached  Sicily.     They  were  too  late  for  the  g^reat  work 

on  the  bill ;  the  Boiotians  would  hear  how  g^eat  a  part  in 

fffuXa^t  tfTM  inrayiiyoiro  r^  ir6\ir,  cl  Svkcuto.    On  SikAnoe,  see  above, 

p.  ao8. 

»  TliUO.  vH.  50.  I ;  ^lux^^  rov  'hxpiyavrost  Iv  Tikq.  7A/)  Hirrot  alrov  in 

.  yoft  tvfWtoffloit  ctAch  h  ^»o  l^«wfWT^#f6i.    'Ej  iplXia  Boundg  odd ;  but 
the  in«»nl"K  *•  ^^^^'    ^  ^^^^  ^^  whether  anybody  has  improTed  the  text. 
•  lb.  58.  I  ;  'A/rpoTOKT^KW  f^vxa(6vrajy. 

«  lb.  46.  1 ;  ci/f  Iv  *Xwl8i  irv  «U  ret  rtlxn  'rSfy  'AOriraiwy  alpff<r€tp  $i^ 

iirfiW  T«^  ^^  '"«•"*  'EuiiroXarf  ©(Jro;  (wifirj.    The  nee  of  'EwivoXoTy  should  be 

oUrwI.    The  name  li  driven  westward  with  every  occupation  of  ground  00 

tUo  hill,  civil  or  miliUry.    In  c.  96.  x  it  took  in  the  then  future  nte  of 

tUo  Athenian  fortifications  ;  since  they  were  made,  it  has  retreated  befi>re 

*  lb.  50.  I. 
^  Mb  •  ro^  **  rns  n€Xoirow4(Tov  rov  ?/)oj  kv  toTs  dXmlcriv  iwXiras  d«o<mi. 
X^vrai,  i<h«o^<»'ovf  M  r^f  Ai^iJijs  h  SfXiroCvro.    See  above,  p,  280. 


I  or  nn  momKswuss. 


K  k^  asd  a  Oi— ge  oMk    IVv  had  c«nM>  b<r  w^v  of 
Xiii5»aBda(>goadr*rtflfLib^    Whrtlwr  U>rM»(:h  M»y  t>^ 
aeoad^  or  porixndr  to  stomI  AUmimu  »hip*>,  th^j-  M  KmSE*,'* 
sailed  from  TuuitMi  to  Eyrenf.    Th*  iHit|>ort  of  IWIm  in 
Lib*^  the  gTBuddMigfater  of  Spoitt.  niW  BO  dmi*  by  * 
B&ttos  or  »n  AAwilas,  joined  the  Dorim  ouim   Sh*  wMmI  t\«Ua 
two  triremes  to  the  flwt.  aqA  g»v«  ((\ud«  fw  Uio  vi>yi(p>  "'  * 
to  her  alliee*.     They  sailed  to  Emwppritai  utd  Riiind  ibi 
Greek    citizens   warring-  with  Libj-»n  enemiw.     Such  i 
strife  spoke  yet  more  dirw-tly  borne  tJiwi  the  ittrifo  Iwtweon 
Syracuse   and   Athens.     Like   the   Noritiuiii>   at   Sulorno,  T\\*  ivio 
they  sueeessfully  lielped  Helliw  ami  Kur,.|w  «traiiwt  (ho  Ur.  1^.1',"^!'"* 
bariaDs^aiid  then  went  on  thwr  way  abrnffthiu-iHiHt,  eleiiily  'J"""!*'! 
the  neutral  coast  where   Cartlia(,'o  rulwi.       At  tbe   IVinir  Tin.;  .nil 
town  which  on  Greek  lips  liad  biTOine  N«ii>oliit*,  Ihii  fiituro  [^."i"  J)','" 
conquest    of    Agathokha  *,    the    future    (•.)lony    of    Itumo,  "*JI"ii"« 
they   found  the  aliortest  puMsajjc   from   Afruii   lo  Hiiily. 
From  its  haven  two  days  and  a  nijfht  earriwl  llKmi  t(i  tliu 
coast  of  Selinmis  '.     Oliully,  we  may  he  iure,  Uiey  niareliHl 
at   the  bidding  of   tbe  Rjiartan  Iwulcr.      They  eanio,  no 
longer,  we  may  now  say,  lo  save  Syrai-UMS  from  hiir  iincniii'i, 
but  to  join  with  the  men  of  Syratusti  iti  eruMliiMKherulritady 
broken  invaders  beneath  her  already  ntnimniod  wallii, 

'  Tlie  word*  iwnixfi*Tvi-  Ji  fuSiit*  In  Thuo  »ll,  ^o  btit  htm  urulMMwMf 
Id  diOveat  wmy*.  Bilia 'M.H-il if)  Mf  " aad,  unidra  AilmnaniMMU- 
Bibhra.  dm  osgnriibaUebM  Unw«(  Abar  AOtba  unfl  Kclla.i*  ^^^ 
^Jt^ett  hUMn."  71x7  k»n  aLn  tiMa  IruiiUM,  "  Umj  \it4  Um 
drina  to  tibj*  bj  "In^  of  wwthw." 

■  Am.  tfi.  (a  >  i  *Mf^*  Wa  W  ToS  «&«£  ^rffiitat. 

•  lb.    8m  LTitotr*  <k  li  Nvrmaml.  i.  17. 

•  Ik  Btn  U  ia  Kit  »i*<i  Kafx'jt'ir'aair  t^ifnr.  TIU  ,ta  thUt  wf  • 
^  .ibf  ii  Uk.  iW  Nra  Ntw  V»rk  to  b.  1h«4  tarr  br  »Mk 

•  DM-  n- 17- 
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»   4,^^f^,%  Iwtruyiur^  i^ah»t  A^lLcm  henclf     Sci 
7),*  /««^  k  »<.♦  J4i^y  pat  by  Diod^koa,  x2L  la; 
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r^MOSTHENfis    COUNSELS    RETREAT. 


ABterpriBe  and  daring,  the  man  who  had  brou<rht  back  the  ci 
panoplies  from  Olpai  and  had  made  Pylos  a  thorn  in  the 
aide  of  Sparta.  With  his  judfjement  of  common  sense  the 
other  (jenerals  seem  to  have  agreed;  but  they  had  the  chief 
of  their  own  body  to  convince ;  they  had  to  win  over  the 
man  of  delay  and  caution,  the  man  who  shrank  from  every 
risk  that  could  he  avoided.      And  that  was  a  harder  work. 

Things  might  seem  to  have  tiimod  round  in  a  strange  OpiMmiUuBl 
way,  when  Nikias,  who  had  condemned  the  enterprise  from  " 
the  beginning,  who  had  been  forced  into  its  command  against 
his  will,  was  the  one  man  who  pleaded  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  hopeless  struggle.  So  to  do  was  in  truth  but 
another  fruit  of  the  same  temper.  It  is  said,  and  it  would 
seem  truly,  that  in  the  press  of  battle  it  needs  more  daring 
to  mn  away  than  to  push  on.  So  it  was  with  Nikias  now. 
It  needed  daring  and  energy  to  attack  Syracuse ;  it  needed 
daring  and  energy  to  go  away  from  Syracuse.  NikisA, 
when  be  waa  stirred  up  to  act,  could  face  death  iu  battle 
as  gallantly  as  any  man.  But  he  shrank  from  responsi- 
bility. He  shrank  from  dangers  at  home  which  Demo- 
stJienes  and  his  other  colleagues  were  fully  ready  to  meet. 
Demosthen^  bad  once  been  afraid  of  his  countrymen  '  ; 
Eurymedon  had  once  undergone  punishment  at  tbeir  hands' ; 
but  Nikias,  who  had  never  lost  the  favour  of  the  people, 
feared  their  anger  more  than  they.  And  he  was  able  to 
dotlie  his  last  form  of  shrinking  from  action  with  a  show 
of  reason.  They  were,  he  allowed,  in  evil  case;  but  it  Argjini 
would  not  do  openly  to  proclaim  the  fact.  Some  oppor- 
tunity would  be  found  for  departing  privily ;  if  such  a 
porpoee  were  kept  secret,  they  would  be  brtter  able  to  Jm- 
pTore  such  an  occaaiou  when  it  came '.     He  knew  too  the 

■  nnc  in.  98.  6.  '  Sec  »boTp,  p.  65. 

'  Thoc  <rii.  4S.   I ;   otS"  i^ifiuwi  a^is  if^ieiitrcvi   iitri  ■eAAa*  Hi* 

ifX^pqinr  rnii    (oAffuaii  tanyfiXTBtit  liyrfotat-    KaSar  lif  ir.  iwiri 


22  THE  WARS  OF  SYRACUSE  AND  ATHENS. 

HAP.  vni.  state  of  the  besieged  city.    Badly  as  they  were  off  them- 
heSyra-   selves,  the  ease  of  the  Syracusans  was  yet  worse.     They 


)me. 


one  off  were  &iling  for  lack  of  money;  they  felt  in  eyerything 
ivM.  the  change  that  had  come  upon  them  throogh  the  renewed 
superiority  of  Athens  by  sea^.  They  had  to  keep  their 
allies^  to  pay  their  mercenaries,  to  keep  up  their  fleets 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  outposts  of  their  territory;  they 
had  already  spent  two  thousand  talents,  and  they  owed  a 
debt  besides.  All  this,  true  or  &lse,  Nikias  heard  from 
the  men  within  Syracuse  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
«mger  him,  and  who  exhorted  him  not  to  go  away '.  He  knew 
sopleat  too,  he  said,  the  temper  of  his  countrymen^;  if  they 
went  back  to  Athens  without  an  order  of  recall,  their  fate 
might  be  a  hard  one^.  Their  judges  would  not  be  eye- 
witnesses like  themselves,  who  knew  the  real  &cts  of  the 
case.  They  would  be  judged  by  men  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  every  plausible  speaker  who  might  choose  to  bring  a 
charge  against  conmianders  who  had  failed  ^  And  the  very 
soldiers  who  now  cried  out  most  loudly  about  their  present 
sufferings  would,  when  they  got  back  to  Athens,  be  the 
first  to  charge  the  generals  with  having  given  up  the 
enterprise  under  the  influence  of  bribes®.  For  himself 
personally,  he  had  rather,  if  it  need  be,  die  in  some  hour 
of  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  than  be  put  to 
death  by  his  own  countr}rmen  imjustly  and  on  a  shameful 

^  Thuc  Tii.  48.  I ;  HXXon  r€  ital  M  wKiop  ffSi;  roTt  bwapxofftnus  rava2 
OaXaaaotcparoiivrMf. 

*  See  Appendix  XIX. 
'  Thuc.  vii.  48.  4 ;  kinaTdfji€yos  tSls  'Afftp^aUrv  <l>ba€i9.    See  above,  pp.  273, 

374- 

*  lb.  3 ;  cS  ydp  tlSivai  5ri  'A^oTcn  atpSfy  ravra  oitt  dwodi^orrai,  &ar€  fci) 
avTory  ifnjifHOafUyajy  dirf\0€iy, 

^  lb. ;  o{f  Tovs  a{rr(^  ifnppuiaBau  rt  wtpi  (npSay  cubrSiv  Kal  rd  wp^rffutra, 
&ow€p  Kai  airrolf  6pSnrra$  koX  oIk  AXXmv  kmriiajau  djcoiffoarras  yiwatoBtu,  iXk' 
\^  Sjy  &y  ri;  cS  A^to^v  d(a3(L\A<M,  kn  toCtojv  ahrovi  nti<r€a$€u, 

*  lb.  4 ;  rSJv  rt  wapdyrcay  ffrpanorrwy  voAAovs  Koi  rohs  vXciovv  1^,  ot  yw 
$ow<ny  &s  iy  Sciyoff  6yrtt,  itc€i(y€  d^ttofUyovs  rdyatrria  fio^otaBait  &s  inrb 
Xprjfiarojy  KarawpMyr^t  ol  arparffyol  dv^KBoy, 


NIEIAS    INSISTS    ON    STAYING. 


charge*.  So  he  spoke;  iii  his  own  mUid  he  still  doubted 
and  weighed  thi?  dangera  on  each  side  ;  but  openly  he  gave 
his  vote  for  remaining  where  they  were. 

That  Kikias  judged  his  fellow-citizens  harshly,  far  more 
barelily  than  they  judged  him,  we  have  already  learned  by 
Diany  signs.  But  on  this  head  we  may  leave  the  special 
counsel  again&t  him  to  speak  once  more^.  Demosthenes 
and  Enrymedon  at  least  did  not  share  his  fears ;  they  were 
ready  to  go  home  and  run  the  risk.  Demosthenes  argusil 
strongly  against  abiding  where  they  were  even  one  day 
raore^.  If  they  must  stay  in  Sicily  till  a  vote  of  recall  had 
passed  the  Athenian  assembly  *,  let  them  at  least  leave  the 
uarrowspaee  where  they  were  hemmed  in.  and  sail  toThapaos 
iir  Katane,  There  they  would  have  the  open  sea  and  all  the 
advantages  which  the  open  sea  gave  to  the  Athenian  tactics'^. 
There  they  could  carry  on  the  war  by  land,  amd  maintain 
themselves  by  harrying  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  On 
all  these  grounds  Demosthenes,  with  Eurymedi'in  consenting 
to  what  he  said,  gave  his  voice  for  instant  departure.  But 
Nikia-s  still  argued  the  other  way.  And  the  advocates  of 
the  better  reason  gave  way  through  respect  for  his  age  and 
cliaracter,  feeling  also  that  bis  persistency  in  his  conclusion 
might  come  of  some  knowledge  of  facts  in  which  they  had 
no  share  *. 

'  Thiic.  v;[.  48,  4  ;  olnBUv  0abk,(7Ba,  avrii  -yt  .  .  .  M  olffxp?  '<  alri'7«ai 
(iiinui  W'KBtiraiani  iiruKiaSax  ;iaAX<»>  1)  M  T^n-  mXtidair  tl  Sfr.i 
Touro  mBftv  ISJf .  On  the  aenie  of  ISi'f ,  ivhich  U  i^ertoiitily  a  little  awkward, 
Kt  Arnold'!  noM. 

'  See  Grote,  vii.  418-431,  apecUlI;  p.  430. 

'  Thuo.  vii.  49.    1  ;    mfl    /ilv  ro3    w/wtriraS^fioj    ovf   i-miaovv    itiii' 

'  lb. ;  <I  Si  ttl  id)  dnrjiiir  ■Hjr  arpaTiAtr  &¥!«  'Mrptiiati  ipij^CfiaTOt,  iUAi 

'  lb. ;  Tail  T(  ravrl*  tv  ttiAfii  ml  aiis  tr  ortfOXipStf  f)  rpis  ruit-  viiXr 
liiaiv  fuUdf  ion  Tait  dfaras  nmTjaomu,  k.t.K.  He  goes  on  to  ipekk  of  the 
in>X9'Pi""  "'"'  tirfirXoui. 

•  lb. ;  arriKiyavrat  Sk  ToS  Ni«'ou,  onvoi  -ra  sal  /iJXA^ni  IvtyirtTa,  mJ 
Sut  Iwifoia  ji^  Tinai  wkUv  tllii  6  K.itias  (oxVflTOi. 


Dflmo- 
|)nipi.ia 


S2«  THE   WAE6   OF  8TBAGUSE   AND  ATHENS. 

oBAP.  vm.      So  things  were  in  the  Athenian  camp  when  Gylippos 
G:rlippo8     eame  hack  with  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boiotians  who  had 

DnngB  the  ^ 

freih  on  their  way  seen  so  much  more  of  the  world  than  they  had 
^  reckoned  on.  This  considerable  accession  to  the  force  of  the 
besi^^  tamed  the  scale  even  in  the  mind  of  Nikias.  His 
colleagaes  again  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  were  waxing 
stronger,  while  they  themselves  were  daily  waxing  weaker. 
Sickness  was  wearing  away  the  strength  of  the  army. 
Bitterly  they  repented  that  they  had  yielded  in  the  former 

NikiMocm-  dd3ate^ ;  and  now  Nikias  himself  gave  way.  He  would 
not  indeed  openly  proclaim  a  retreat;  but  he  gave  secret 


^^  ^<^     orders  to  the  officers  to  have  everything  ready  to  sail  away 
when  the  signal  should  be  given.    So  fixed  was  his  purpose 
now  to  go  that  he  sent  orders  to  KatanS,  whence  supplies 
had  hitherto  come,  that  no  more  would  be  needed  K     Pre- 
sently all  was  ready;  the  final  order  was  gfiven;  the  ships 
were  manned;  warning  was  given  that  he  who  loitered 
would  be  left  behind  ^.     The  enemy,  expecting  nothing, 
BolipMof  kept  no  special  watch.     The  fleet  was  on  the  point  of 
lOPjL,       starting  by  night,  with  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  when 
30413.*^'  "^  eclipse  of  the  planet  struck  terror  into  every  heart *. 
Knowledge      One  of  our  later  guides  remarks  that  in  the  dajrs  of 
in  Greece!  ^^^^^  <^^  Demosthenes  the  nature  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  already  largely  understood  in  Oreece,  but  that  an 

^  Thnc.  vii.  50.  3 ;  ii€rtiU\wr6  rt  wptbrtpiw  oint  dKioT<iyTCf . 

'  nil  appears  from  Thacydidee,  vii  60.  a. 

'  lb.  50.  3 ;  wpouww  in  ifi{j¥tiyro  dS^X^rora  linrXovK  kic  rov  erpamiim 
wdffi  leal  wapaoKtvd(t<r9cu,  &rca^  rts  arjiglprg,  Dioddroe  (xiii.  I  a)  is  here  yerj 
emphatic  and  vivid  ;  6fioyyeitfi6inar  8^  iarrafy  rw  arpar^yvp^  ol  arpartmrat  rd 
a/rcin;  IwerlBwro  mU  rcb  rpi^pHS  wkijftdHTcarrtSt  fpov  rds  tctfiaUw  ttoi  wof^ 
y€i\ay  ol  arparffyoi  rots  wK^taiv,  Sto^  <Tfj/tqy^^  fAtflfU  rw  mird  r6  ar/ur^ 
wf^ov  {FOTfpciW,  ofi  dwok€up$rfa6fifvoy  rdr  fipabvvovra.  Thii  ii  lurely  a  piece 
from  PhilisioB.  The  higher  criticism  might  say  that  Thucydides  and  Philiatos 
copied  from  a  common  source,  as  the  words  5Tay  ariixffirg  are  found  in  both. 

*  Plut.  Nik.  33  ;  in  ^v  iToifui  ravra  vdrra  teat  rav  voXtfdwv  ovdth  va^c- 
<pvkaTr€y,  &t€  b^  Koi  npoffboKdjvroay,  i^iXtwfv  ^  fftk^ytf  r^  rwcrds,  M^yo,  BiiK 
Tff  N<«{f  gal  rSfy  dAAcur  roTs  vwi^  drci^as  1j  SuaiimfAovias  imrtukiiy/UFOiS  rd 
rouiGra. 
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edqpae  of  ihe  moon  ivas  still  shrooded  in  mjslenr  andcuLP.Tm. 
tenor.    A  few  pkiloooplien  knew  the  CMise;  b«t  to  tlie 
maflB  of  mankind  the  {Jumomenon  seemed  a  direct  and 
feaifol  warning  from  the  gods^.    This  is  not  wonderfuL 
Hie  nnsdewtific  mind  still  finds  it  €sr  easier  to  nndentaad 
how  the  moon  cui  cast  her  diadow  on  the  son  than  how 
the  moon  hersdf  can  he  entangled  in  the  shadow  of  the 
earth.    An  nniTersal  cry  from  the  whole  armament  ealkd  G«Mnl 
on  the  generals  to  hah,  and  not  to  set  forth  in  the  teeth  of  ^/"^  "^ 
such  a  warning^    Demosthenes  and  Enrjnmeddn  seem  to 
hare  been  silenced.     The  pious  NikiaSy  more  anzions  than 
an  J  other  man  in  the  army,  had  in  this  matter  altogether 
kwt  his  nsoal  good  hick.     He  was  ever  sorroonded  byNikiMaBd 
projdietB,  inheritors  of  the  art  of  Ealchas'.     Bat  some^^Jj^ 
power  friendly  to  Syiacose  had  lately  taken  away  his  toilful  Vm  oT  da- 
prophet  Stilbidds,  and  had  left  him  only  advisers  who  were 
not  sodi  masters  as  he  of  the  technical  rales  of  their  science. 
StilbkMs  ooold  have  told  his  patron  that  the  omen  was 
really  a  good  one;  the  withdrawal  of  light  boded  sncoess 
to  those  who  were  seeking  to  escape  by  stealth  \     Bnt  the  Ainwtr  of 
inferior  professors  to  whom  Nikias  had  now  to  list^i  told  pheteT^ 
him  to  wait,  perhaps  three  days  only,  perhaps  a  whole 
revolution  of  the  moon.     TiU  thrice  nine  days  had  passed,  TIm  tmj 
Nikias  forbade  the  question  of  leaving  Syracuse  to  be  even  twenw- 
brought  under  discussion ^     The  other  generals  seem  to*""**    ^ 
have  shared  his  scruples,  at  all  events  they  did  not  oppose 
his  decision^.     Fleet  and  army  lay  for  a  while  inactive. 
The  camp  was  given  up  to  religious  ceremonies^,  till  a 

'  Plutarch  g^oes  on  to  explain  at  wme  length.    See  Appendix  XIX. 

'  Thuc  vii.  50.  4 ;  'AtfipaToc  ol  vAdovt  imax^  ^dXcvor  ro^  orparifyci^ 

*  .ZEflch.  Ag.  1 20 ;  ircSrdf  82  <rrpar6fmpTit,  tt.r.k. 

*  See  Appendix  XIX.  *  See  Appendix  XIX. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  1 2  ;  i^yQyKdff0Tf^aif  Mai  ol  vcp^  r^  Lnnaoa^hr/if  ovyKmni0Mm 
M  rijpf  wpos  t6  Oftov  tikdfiticLy. 

^  Flat.  Nik.  24;   fumpov  M  wtbrwr  d^ftcror  rw  dAAcvr  §0v4  re  mt 
lk€fJuurr€v€TO  xa^/icyos  teas  iwrjKBov  aivroTt  ol  woXifuoi* 
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OBAP.  ^m.  fierce  attack  by  land  and  sea  brought  Nikias  himself  back 
to  thoughts  of  the  living  world  around  him. 

EffeetBof        The  doom  of  the  invading  armament  had  been  pro- 

ftnddel^  ^^ounced  by  its  own  chief.      The   overshadowing  of  the 

moon  wrought  deliverance  for  Syracuse.     The  city  could 

now  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  jeopardy.     The  news,  brought 

in^  it   is    said,   by  deserters  \   that   the   Athenians  had 

first  made  up  their  minds  to  go  away^  and  then^  under 

the  influence  of  a  religious  scruple,  had  made  up  their 

minds  to  tarry^  was  news  of  joy  and  high  hope  in  Syra- 

Athenian    cuse.     The  purpose  of  sailing  away  stealthily  was  a  dis- 

ofddeftt.    tinct  practical   confession  on  the   part  of  the  invaders 

that  their  strength  and  their  hopes  were  gone,  that  all 

Daoger  of  chance  of  their  taking  Syracuse  had  passed  away  ^.     The 

tling  else>   danger  now  was  lest  they  should  settle  themselves  in  some 

ScO*  ^     pther  part  of  Sicily,  and  thence  carry  on  a  wearing  war 

against  Syracuse^.     The  hopes   of  the  Syracusans  and 

their  allies  rose  higher  than  ever.     They  had  escaped  the 

immediate  dangers  of  the  siege;  the  work  now  was  to 

hinder  the  other  dangers  which  might  arise   out  of  the 

SynotiMan   failure  of  the  besiegers.    They  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 

^^'        and  be  dangerous  elsewhere ;  they  must  be  smitten  where 

they  were^  by  land  and  by  sea,  on  the  waters  and  on  the 

A  tea-figbt  soil  of  Syracuse.     They  must  be  forced  to  a  sea-fight  as 

*"^   '    soon  as  may  be ;  they  must  be  overthrown  on  their  own 

element,  and  not  be  allowed  to  sail  away  to  the  shelter  of 

Naxos  or  Elatane.     Nikias  was  still  keeping  his  month  of 

sacrifice  and  divination  ;  so  the  Syracusans  could  afford 

some  days  of  preparation  before  they  led  their  ships  to  the 

'  Diod.  xiii.  13;  mpd  rivojv  ahroiA6X<a¥  irv06fi€vot, 

'  Thcic.  vii.  51.  I  ;    cl;;  Koi  axnwv  KartyvcuKOToav  ffSi;  /hjkIti  Mpftff<r6¥o» 
ityai  a^wv  fji^rt  raxi  vaval  lA-fyrt  ry  wcfji,  ov  yitp  Sty  r!^  imrkow  Iwifiov- 

'  lb.;    teal  &fia  oir  fiovkdfitvoi  airrohi  dXXoffi  iroi  rrjs  SurcA/a;  ita$f{ih 
ixivom  xaXtvwripovs  itvai  wpoffwoX.ffi€tv, 
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attack  ^.  When  all  was  ready,  the  first  attack  waa  made 
by  land  on  the  Athenian  wall,  clearly  on  the  outer  side,  by 
the  horsemen  and  others  from  the  Olympieion  ^.  Here  we 
oorae  to  one  o£  the  very  few  momenta  in  the  whole  story 
of  the  invasion  when  the  Athenian  horsemen  whose  lack 
Nikias  had  found  so  useful  an  excuse  for  delay  really 
appear  among  our  actors.  Parties  of  both  horsemen  and 
heavy-armed  sallied  from  posterns  in  the  wall,  only  to  be 
put  to  flight  and  chased  by  the  horse  of  Syracuse,  In  that 
ewampy  ground  the  sohd  path  was  narrow,  and  so  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Athenian  camp.  Most  of  the  foot  escaped; 
but  of  the  knights  of  Athens,  the  high-bom  comrades  of 
Alkibiad^s,  seventy,  if  they  did  not  perish  themselves,  at 
least  left  their  horses  to  become,  by  an  odd  irony  of  fate, 
the  s|Kiil  of  the  Syraeusans  '. 

The  work  of  the  next  day  was  more  sejious.  An  attack 
was  again  made  on  the  walls ;  but  the  chief  scene  of  action 
was  by  sea  *.  The  Syraeusans  had  for  a  while,  ever  since 
the  coming  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  shrunk  from 
any  naval  enconnters.  They  dreaded  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  invadere,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  the  new- 
comers ''.  But  now,  under  the  influence  of  their  rising  hope, 
they  shook  off  all  fears.     Seventy-aii  ships  of  Syracuse 

'  Thuc.  vii,  51.  9  ;  TO!  oir  vavt  Jir^^povi'.  «o!  dfrtdpun-TO  fi/iipai  Sooi 
aWois  iiiKOW  Idoval  (Ti-oi. 

'  lb. ;  J»(i8t|  ii  «aipoi  ^v,  tr  fi!""  irpoTf/xuij  ifpOt  tA.  "ij^ij  ram  'AflTfalan- 
wpt>Bi0aX>,o». 

'  lb. ;  oiJffij!  Si  aTfu^i  t^s  JoilSou  ol  'Mrjvmoi  iVnout  t<  fS?afjijiio»Ta 
a-wiMiiaai  mil  twv  biiKnair  ou  voXAodi.  I  Huppnse  that  this  odd  phmse, 
whatever  einct  fonn  we  give  to  the  verb,  takes  in  bolh  the  death  of  tho 
riders  and  the  capture  of  the  Loreeg.  So  Uolrn,  ii.  5G ;  "  70  Alheaisclie 
Reiter  kamen  bei  einen  Auatalle  urn," 

*  lb.  f 3. 1 ;  T$  9'  Imtpabf  ToTc  Ttravalv  ImXivvaiy,  cEircuc  tf  mil  JflRii/if- 
tirra  kiH  Tfi  nf^  &iia  wpit  tA  Tilx*;  ix^t""'''  ^  Plut.  Nik.  14:  Tfl  fiiv 
«(#  tA  -rtixt  •o'  tJ  (Tt^ti1t(Jd>i  avTuir  KoliioiMBuyTi!,  Tai"!  Ji  yauni  mJitA^ 

'  lb.   55.   1 ;    upSrtpor  yap   iipoSoiyra  rds    /jird  ToiJ   ^mioaShovi    vnis 
_l«XA)(wat. 
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csAT.  Ttn.  and  her  allies  were  manned  and  sailed  forth  to  battle. 

^^  "^     Eifhtv-six  Athoiian  ships  came  forth  to  meet  them.   Eoir- 

Mck  »!».    med^n  commanded  the  right  wing  to  the  south  side  of  the 

harbour.     Against  him  was  posted  the  Syracosan  Agath- 

arvhos.    To  the  north  the  Athenian  left  wing  was  led  by 

Euthydemos,  to  meet   Sikanos  on  the  Syracusan   right. 

The  centre  was  held  on  the  Athenian  side  by  Menandros, 

on  the  Syracusan  by  the  Corinthian  P}rth^n^.     Oylippos 

stayed  on  land;    it  was  doubtless  the  calling  of   Demo- 

sthoncs  to  guard  against  him.     The  Athenian  fleet  had  the 

greater  number  of  ships ;  their  line  therefore  outstretched 

the  Syracusans  to  the  souths  and  Eurymeddn  sought  to 

practice  the  favourite  Athenian  tactic  of  taking  the  enemy 

in  flank.     To  this  end  he  led  his  ships  into  the  bay  of 

Daskou.  where  the  land  was  held  by  the  Syracusans,  that 

is  by  the  garrison  of  Polichna.     Meanwhile  the  Athenian 

centre  under  Menandros  had  given  way  before  the  skilful 

seamanship  of  IVth^n.     Two   Syracusan  divisions  w&e 

thus  able  to  unite  against  Eurymeddn.     In  the  narrow 

si)^^^  of  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Great  Harbour  there 

lH»rv*t  ami  WAS  no  rtH>m  for  Athenian  manceuvres;  Eurymeddn  was 

Kurym^-     driven  to  the  hostile  shore^  where  he  was  slain^  and  seven 

^*^"'  of  his  shi|>s  were  sunk.     The  w^aters  of  Syracuse  had  swept 

away  another  Athenian  general  not  very  far  from  the  spot 

.i«n«r«l      whoro  Ijiuua^'hos  had  fallen  in  the  strife  by  land.     When 

iie  Aiho-    ^'^^^  news  of  the  Syracusan  success,  the  news  of  the  death 

niAiM.         ^jf  ^j^^  ^f  ^j^^^  Athenian  commanders,  spread  through  the 

Syracusan  iK^»t,ils  whole  force  pressed  on  the  Athenian  left 

under  Euthydemos.      They  gave  way  and  were  driven  to 

the  shore.     They  failed  to  reach  that  part  of  it  which  was 

protected  by  their  walls  and  palisade ;  they  were  chased  to 

the  muddy  shore  and  the  shallow  waters  between  it  and  the 

promontory  of  Daskon  2. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  5a.  3  ;  Diod.  xiii.  13.     See  Appendix  XX. 
'  See  Appentlix  XX. 
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It  IE  daDgeruus  to  assume  that  tbo  state  of  the  coast  c 
then  was  exactly  what  it  is  now.    In  this  part,  as  elsewhere,  ^' 
the  sea  has  most  likely  encroached  on  the  land.     But  the 
story  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  then,  as  now,  a  certain 
space  of  more  firm  ground  between  the  mud  of  the  shore 
and  the  swamp  of  L}'simeleia,  and  it  wonid  further  appear 
that  a  mole  or  causeway  had  been  carried  along  it.     Of  T 
this  mole,  so  far  as  it  lay  outside  the  Athenian  lines,  the 
Syiacusans  had  possession '.     It  was  to  this  piece  of  hostile 
shore  that  the  Atheuian  ships  had  been  driven  in  the  battle. 
GylippoB  therefore,  who  had  been  watching  the  sea-fight  G 
from  the  shore,  led  a  detachment  along  the  mole,  in  order  |„ 
to  cut  down  any  of  the  Athenians  who  should  try  to  land  ^ 
from  the  ships  and  further  to  protect  the  Syracusans  in 
dragging   the  Athenian  ships   to  shore ''.     But  they  were 
met  by  a  wafehful  enemy.     The  Etniscan  war-shout  *  was 
heard  beside  the  waters  of  Syracuse  as  a  shout  of  \-ictory 
over  Synw-usaiis  and  Laced te in onians.    The  barbarian  allies 
of  Athens  had  been  planted  as  a  guard  on  this  side,  and  they 
did  their  duty  well.   They  pressed  forward  and  chai^^  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  party  of   Gylippos,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  no  good  order  j    they  put  them  to  flight  and 
drove  them  off  the  causeway  into  the  marsh  *,     (Jylippos 
himself  was  somehow  saved  from  an  end  which  would  have 
been  less  heroic  than  that  of  Lamachos  or  Eurymedon.    The 

'  Thuo.  vii.  53.  J.     On  this  x-J**  '™  Appendii  XVIII. 

'  lb.  t  ;  ipair  nii  mat  to*  iroktiiiiar  nnaifiiini!  xai  {{ai  rah'  OTOupni/iiTO* 
ital  vav  iainvy  OTparoriBov  ifaToiptpotii^aSt  ^vKinit¥0%  tta^tifi€iv  roi/s 
luBairom.i  Kal  ris  rail  f^or  Tom  Stt/wnot/lin/t  i^)^uv  T^i  f^t  fi)dat  oCai)i. 
That  i>  the  groaad  suuth-wemt  ot  the  out«r  Athciiiiui  wall.  All  thiit  wh 
ifei  Twf  anupaijiiran'  mil  toS  'MijhUm'  VTpaTOviimi  wu  7^  ^Wo  to  tha 

'  See»b.ive,  p.  aj8. 

'  Thac.  vii.  53.  i ;  «ai  o^att  ot  Tvpmpiol  (oSroi  70/1  lipuAoaaw  Toit  'AAj- 
ratoij  TAtrf^).  6p6jvTti  iraxrofi  rpoaipfpof/irovtr  irmBorj&rjuai'm  ttai  wpoairt- 
oSfTfi  Toil  tpirroit  Tpimovai  noi  iaBa*^ovaiv  It  Hjr  ^/itriv  rfir  Auaiiiiktmr 
KoAeviiirrp'.     We  are  thuikful  for  tbu  bit  of  l<i]>ography  kiid  lo^ul  nomvn- 


eof 
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iBAF.  Tin.  fight  had  begun ;  other  bodies  of  men  on  both  sides  pressed 
tMdhj    to  share  in  it.     It  became  an  Homeric  battle  by  the  ships, 
^    the  Syracusans  striving  to   seize    them,   the    Athenians 
striving  to  save  them  from  their  hands.     The  invaders  had 
the  better.   The  Syracusans  were  driven  back,  though  with 
no  great  slaughter,  and  the  Athenians  were  able  to  save 
the  more  part  of  their  ships  and  to  bring  them  within  the 
shelter  of  their  own  lines  ^.     Eighteen  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Syracusans,  and  their  crews  were  put  to  death; 
but  one  more  device  that  was  tried  against  the  rest  of  the 
kilnn  of  Athenian  fleet  was  baffled.     Sikanos,  whose  division  must 
2[1JJ^***  have  been  the  most  closely  engaged  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
.thenkn    struggle,  sought  to  destroy  the  rescued  ships  by  fire.     He 
caused  an  old  merchant-ship  to  be  filled  with  branches  and 
torches ;  fire  was  set  to  it,  and,  the  wind  being  favourable 
to  his  purpose,  the  blazing  mass  was  left  to  drift  towards 
the  Athenian  ships  ^.     Sikanos  hardly  ran  the  same  per- 
sonal risk  as   Constantine  Kanares  in  his  more   &mous 
exploit,  and  the  Syracusan  was  less  successful  against  the 
Athenian  than  the  Psariot  was  against  the  Turk.      The 
Athenians  found  means  both  to  keep  the  burning  vessel 
off  and  to  put  out  the  flames  ^.     They  thus  escaped  this 
last  danger ;  but  the  burning  of  the  whole  Athenian  fleet 
would  hardly  have  been  a  heavier  blow  than  the  doom  that 
was  in  store  for  them. 

?he  tro-         After  the  fighting  of  these  two  days  each  side  set  up  its 

'  "*         trophy.      Each  side  had  a  formal  right  to  do  so.      The 

Syracusans  set  up  theirs  for   the   sea-fight  and   for  the 

fighting  under  the  walls  of  the  day  before.   The  Athenians 

set  up  theirs  for  the  driving  back  of  Gylippos  on  the  second 

*  Thiic.  vii.  53.  3 ;  ol  'AOrjvcuoi  ....  rely  vavi  rdf  iroXXolr  itiffwrw  t€  Hoi 
(w^yayov  Kard.  rb  <TrpaT6ir€liov. 

^  lb.  3«  4.  Diod6ro8  (xiii.  13)  supplies  the  name  of  Sikanoe.  See 
Appendix  XX. 

'  Tliuc  vii.  53.  4  ;  &VTffirj\ayriaayTo  a$f<TT7}pia  KwXvfMTa, 


BKiv  form ;  it  an*  alBoX  »  BocfacT.  It  MMt  Iwvc  bectt 
act  np  with  a  hevry  Wut,  M  a  pieoe  •(  tiateio— 1  aad 
rd^MKB  «■£«  wbiA  the  auapalw  oweiMwe  of  Nitus 
eoold  not  negleet.  Tbe  Attwwiw  wan  wttcriy  hmkat  ia 
Epirit.  Tber  repentfll  that  tliejr  had  enr  coom  to  Siiify  * ; 
tlieir  hopes  had  failed  than ;  thor  qwenl  cimft  bad  Eaikd 
them ;  tber  wa«  besten,  as  thejr  had  oenr  looked  to  be 
beaten,  on  their  own  demoit,  ab  the  aea  which  tbey  Mi  to 
be  part  of  the  Athenian  domiiuan.  In  oUm  wars  they  h«d 
be«>  able  to  appeal  to  the  political  feelings  of  eone  portr  in 
the  city  gainst  which  they  had  bren  warring.  But  Alki- 
biadcs  had  indeed  led  them  astray  when  he  told  them  that 
Sicily  would  be  an  easy  conqnest,  because  no  man  in  Sii'ily 
cared  for  the  city  which  might  be  his  own  dwelling-plaoe, 
but  which  had  seldom  been  the  dwell  in  g-plar«  of  his 
fathers  -.  In  Syracuse  Athens  had  met  her  uiatoli.  It 
was  not  merely  that  Syraiose  was  a  great  and  a  mighty 
city,  rich  in  ships  and  horses.  She  was  something  greater; 
democracy  was  pitted  against  democracy;  men  felt  in 
Syracuse,  no  less  than  in  Athens,  the  full  strength  of  that 
binding  and  ennobling  spirit  which  makes  every  man  in 
a  free  city  strive  for  the  welfare  of  his  city  as  for  hia  own  '. 
No  chance  was  there  here,  as  Athens  bad  found  in  Old 
Mcgara*  and  elsewhere,  as  she  had  found  in  Katnnc  *,  of 
a  revolution  within  the  city  which  might  bring  a  imrty 


I 


dtunocney. 


'  Thiic.  vii.  ss.  I ;  ol  'Aftiraroi 

•  Sea  above,  p.  97. 

'  Tiiuo.  vii.  55-  t ;  niXtm  yip 


I  T-iTt  eTparilas  1)  luriitiK: 


ffo/MAoTfoI 


irjfiOKpaTovftivais  r4  &ertp  leal  OVTol,  fa}  ft'aOr  fraJ  jrirouc  val  fttfiStf 
ixouvait'  The  form  of  nordg  takes  in  the  l^jikelint  cities  gcnerolij ;  but  tli« 
referencs  mast  be  nuunl;  or  wholly  to  SyraouBe.  I  aui  nut  oklleil  on  to 
diapute  about  liiilSt! ;  but  it  does  not  b&dly  oipreBs  fi(7aAoiri>^i(i  ZvpA- 
«i«a<.     Cr.  viii.  96.  J. 

'  See  Thuc.  iv.  66. 

'  Ben  above,  p.  151. 
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■Ar  nil.  fftToanble  to  Athens  to  the  chief  pboe  in  Sjncoae  ^.  Stir- 
lender  to  the  inyadera  had  once  been  thought  of  ina  moment 
of  despair,  as  a  way  of  saving  mere  life,  whoi  all  beyond 
mere  life  seemed  to  have  become  hopeless.  Now  that  those 
dark  days  had  passed  away,  there  was  no  hope  for  Athens 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  which  she  no  longer  besieged. 
A  few  traitors  or  strangers  might,  from  whatever  motive, 
still  parley  with  Nikias ;  but  from  any  acknowledged  class 
or  party  among  the  Syracnsan  people  Athens  had  nothing 
to  look  for  bat  the  vengeance  which  comes  on  an  aggressor 
when  his  schemes  of  aggression  have  broken  down.  Gloomy 
indeed  mnst  have  been  the  rite  which  commemorated  the 
buit  shadow  of  Athenian  success  on  the  waters  or  on  the 
shore  of  the  Syracusan  harbour. 
MrUngi  With  other  feelings  from  theirs  did  the  victorious  Syra- 
1^;  cusans  and  allies  sail,  as  in  triumph,  round  the  haven  which 

they  again  felt  to  be  their  own  \  With  other  feelings  did 
they  dedicate  their  trophies  to  the  gods  who  had  fought 
for  S3rracu8e.  Their  trophies  were  trophies  of  successes 
already  won,  and  they  were  omens  of  successes  still  in  storo. 
fnooM  The  strength  of  the  invader  was  broken;  his  pride  was 
10  inVii-  humbled ;  but  he  was  still  dangerous  to  Syracuse  and  to 
*'*^J^  all  Hellas.  The  work  still  left  to  be  done  was  to  crush 
him  utterly.  The  men  of  Syracuse  fought  no  moro  for  the 
safety  of  their  city.  That  was  already  saved  ^;  no  one 
now  feared  lest  Syracuse  should  become  a  tribute-paying 
ally  of  Athens;  no  one  feared  lest  the  deeds  of  Melos  and 
Skidnd  should  be  wrought  again  in  the  streets  of  Ortyg^a 
and  Achradina.  But  the  aggressor  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  forth  to  carry  on  the  war  elsewhere ;  nor  must  he — 
for  vengeance  bad  a  voice  as  well  as  prudence — be  allowed 

*  Thue.  Til.  55.  a  ;  oi  ^vydfiwoi  ivtrtyKtiv  ovr*  l/r  voXirdoa  ri  fterafioX.^  t6 

'  lb.  56.  i;  ol  ik  'XvpaK6<rioi  r6v  re  \ifiha  t{r$vi  wap4v\tow  HkSn.    See 
Grote*8  note,  vii.  437. 

'  lb.  a  ;  oif  ySp  wtpi  rov  avrol  awBijvm  fi6kov  iu  ivifUknay  iwoiovrro^ 
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to  escape  the  due  reward  of  bis  deeds.     Athens  and  the  c 
accomplices  of  Athens '  must  be  smitten  liy  land  and  sea  ^, 
on  the  land  and  the  eea  of  Syracuse.     They  must  be  so 
smitten  that  they  could  no  longer  do  damage  to  Syracuse 
iir  to  any  other  city  of  Hellas. 

For  we  must  ever  reraember  that,  in  the  eyes  o£  the  men  Genentl 
of  Syracuse,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  Greeks  throughout  g^^ 


stake.  The  tyrant  city  ^  which  took  tribute  from  a  thousand 
commonwealths  once  as  free  as  herself  *,  the  city  whose 
restless  aggressions  kept  every  Greek  commonwealth  in  fear 
lest  its  own  day  might  be  coming  next,  must  be  for  ever 
shorn  of  her  power  of  mischief.  The  enemy  was  delivered  Gre»t  poii- 
into  their  bands,  into  the  hands  of  Syracuse  and  her  sy™oui«,  J 
allies,  with  Syracuse  standing  forth  in  front  of  the  whole 
company.  To  help  in  such  a  work,  to  be  the  leader  in  such 
a  work,  would  indeed  be  glory  for  her  among  the  whole 
Hellenic  folk.  Her  place  in  the  world,  her  strength  and 
her  fame,  would  be  high  indeed,  when  she,  the  colonial  city 
planted  on  a  barbarian  shore ',  stood  forth  as  the  peer  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  motherland  to  do  the  work  for  which 
Heltas  now  looked  to  her.     It  was  Syracuse,  that  day  the 

'  Tbuc.  vii.  s6.  3 ;  ml  ^r  if loi  i  i-jwv  Kind  Tt  TnDra  mJ  Sti  oli)(i  'ASij- 
rataiv  fiiyof  ripii'/i-iyBirTO,  iXXi  no!  tSj'  ikXar  jroAAa*  fu/i^idxa*.  Here 
ia  (Utd;  »  certoin  ou^nring  uf  Symcuska  feeling  mgiitiBl  Cbalkirlian 
Sik«Iiali,  of  Curintbian  feeling  agaluel  Korkjra,  of  Lucedieaioiuan  feelini; 
■gainat  Argoa. 

'lb.  a  ;  <1  iuraii'To  irpaTijaai  'Aftjiwiin-  Tf  not  Toy  (vitpAxwf  «al  fOTfl 
7^r  ical  xaii  Satjiaear,  inKif  a^^ir  it  TsE^ 'BUj)>tic  ri  Arfiinaiia  ^oitiaBiu. 

'  See  above,  p.  191, 

'  Arist.  Waspn,  707  ; 

tlair  7<  itiIAik  xi*'*j  "'  ""''  ^^''  f^po'  fH"'  irifOBaiii. 

'  Thii  feeling  i»  not  net  forth  by  ThncydiJes  in  »o  mnny  wnnla;  bat 
MiDethiDg  like  it  shown  itself  in  the  pM>i>innte  yeuning  of  Syracuse  lo  ba 
made  HnnBthing  more  of  anil  be  more  Ulked  of  than  she  haa  been  hitherto. 
Sncli  wottIb  afi  Jtu  rr  7wv  irapifVTOJV  voKii  a^irv  naBvriprtpa  rd  wpdyttara 
(fvoi  {vu.  56.  ])  have  a  force  when  applied  to  Hyraouse  whioh  they  would 
hA*e  in  (he  caoa  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Old  Gneca. 


^»^*ei 


ZU  THE   WAB8   07  8TEACU8E  AITB  AXHSS& 

CHAT.  Tin.  equal  yoke-fellow  of  Corinth  and  of  Spouta^  gomg*  forth 

at  the  bead  of  a  crowd  of  allies,  but  with  Syncnae  hendf 

the  centre  and  object  of  the  strife  *,  that  was  called  on  to 

strike  the  blow  that  shonld  free  so  many  Greeks  from 

Ixmdage  and  so  many  more  from  fear  of  bondage'.    That 

blow  would  make  the  name  of  Syracuse  famous  throughout 

the  world;    it  would  hand  on  the  proud  rememlwBiiee  of 

KffMiof     her  work  as  a  memorial  to  perpetual  generations^.     So  it 

of  Tliocy-    IiAs  been  of  a  truth;  but  that  the  memory  of  those  days 

^^^*^         and  hours  is  still  a  living  thing  is  mainly  due  to  its  leooid 

at  the  hand  of  a  banished  citizen  of  the  hostile  city.     He 

it  is  who  has  set  down  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  men 

who  played  their  parts  in  that  g^reat  struggle  as  the  deeds 

and  thoughts  of  no  other  men  have  been  set  down  before 

or  after. 

Well  indeed  might  the  historian  of  that  great  struggle, 

the  man  who  trod  the  ground  and  spoke  with  the  actors 

while  its  memory  yet  was  fresh^  feel  half  bowed  down,  half 

lifted  up,  by  the  greatness  of  the  tale  that  he  had  to  tell. 

The  oaU^    Hig  thoughts  went  back  to  the  most  famous  stnig^les  of 

loffoe  in  , 

'Attoy-       bygone  days,  to  the  war  which  Greece  waged  on  the  soil 

^ '        of  Asia,  to  the  war  which  Asia  waged  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 

■uggeiied    Ilomcr  had  given  men  the  Domesday  of  the  empire  of 

And  Hw^  Agamemn6n ;  Herodotus  had  given  them  the  roll-call  of  the 

^^"■*        six-and-forty  nations  which  the  Persian  led  to  overthrow 

at  Salamis  and  at   Plataia.     Thucydides,   recording   the 

greatest  strife  ever  waged  by  Greek  against  Greek,  felt 

the  call  to  count  up,  as  they  had  done,  the  cities  and 

^  Thuo.  vii.  56.  3  ;  ^^tfiSytt  yfvdfiwoi  fxtrd  KopivBlotv  koL  AaMtHcu/ument, 
'  lb. ;  rijy  a<ptT4pay  w6\iy  i/mpaffx^^Ttf  wpoKiybvytvaat  ....  i9nj  ydp 
nXuara  8^  M  filay  ir6\ty  ravri/v  (vyrjXOt, 

•  lb.  2  ;  TotJ?  T€  T^p  Akkovi  "'EkXrivas  tifSifi  rohs  filv  i\€vO(p<nkr$aif  robf  8i 
<pv0ov  diro\vta$cu.  He  fidds  words  which  were  true  in  the  long  mn,  but 
only  in  the  long  run ;  oi  y^p  In  9wa7^  tctaBai  r^v  (nroKotwoy  *K$7pnlon^ 
SuFG/Aiv  rbv  (Mrrtpoy  hvwtxOri<r6ii€yoy  wdXtfxoy  kytyieuy, 

*  lb. ;  Kol  a^roi  96(ayrts  aitrwy  cunoi  (Tyat  vv6  re  r&y  dXXvy  dyBp&wuv 
Hal  Iwd  T&y  lircira  iroXi^  OavftaaB^atoOai, 


THE   CATALOGUE    IN   THDCYD1DF.3. 


iBces  wbich,  at  tbis  last  moment,  fought  for  Syracuse  and  ouap.  rin, 

which  fought  against  her.     He  felt  the  call  to  paiut  the 

strange  relations  among  the  contending  common  wealths, 

how  many  and  various  were  the  causes  and  motives  which 

had  brought  them  to  those  shores  and  to  those  waters. 

He  had  to  point  the  contrast  between  those  who  came  to  J 

share  in  the  expeeUnl  possession  of  the  land,  and  those  who  I 

came  to  share  in  the  worthier  toil  of  its  defence^.     The  | 

catalogue  is  there,  a  living  witness  of  the  greatness  of  the 

struggle,  a  no  less  living  witness  of  the  keen  insight  of 

the  man  whom  favouring  gods  called  on  to  record  it. 

In  the  invading  host  only  a   small  part  came  in  any  Variety  v! 

quarrel  of  their  own  or  at  the  bidding  of  any  tie  of  kindred,  among  the 

Chance,  interest,  sheer  compulsion,  brought  not  a  few  ^.  '"'"J""- 

.  ^  .  Athena 

Athens  led  thither  the  forces  of  her  own  Attic  land;  she  led  and  her  im- 

too  her  own  immediate  colonists  of  her  own  speech  and  law,  oj,]QQ;,tj, 
t^e  men  whom  she  had  planted  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at 
Aigina  and  Histiaia^  With  them  came  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  allies,  subject  and  free,  and  the  mercenaries  who 
served  for  mere  hire  *.  From  Euboia  and  the  islands  of  The  tribu- 
the  JEgjean,  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  came  tributary  allies, 
serving  at  the  bidding  of  their  mistress,  but  still,  it  might 
be,  gratifying  some  vague  sentiment  of  race  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  louians  fighting  against  Dorians'.      But 

'  Tbac.  vii.  57.  1  ;  toTi  /itv  ^vytniaiiuroi  Ti/r  x^P""  i^firti,  ToTt 
St  ivttiaaamorrtt. 

*  lb.;  oi  jnoTii  8iitt|ii  ti  fiaXXor  oiSi  rard  Ivyyi'f"  f"'  iXX^\aiy 
a-rirrii,  <l\A'  in  JudoTon  T^t  [uKTi-jtiai  1)  Kati  rJ  (vii^ipor  fl  Arayiq}  tax'*- 

'  lb.  1 ;  Tp  oiTJ  (poJVJ  itoi  yaiuiirnf  in  xP^f*""  A'TM''""  ""^  'IfiBpiai  mti 
AtTii-^Toi  ot  rirt  Aiyinw  ttxov,  ini  in  'Eariaifp  of  iy  EiBolf  'Eailaiay 
gtirewrii,  ivoinoi  orra.  There  it  someLhiiig  a,  little  atiiTtliD^  id  tlio  way  in 
which  Uieie  H>.tipovxo4  o(  Atheni  have  grown  into  iimiicoi,  uid  tslien  tha 
Djunea  of  thoie  whom  they  bad  lupplantHl.  Of  these  LemnliinB  and  Im- 
briant  we  liaee  heard  in  D.c.  415.     Thuc.  iv.  18.  4. 

'  lb.  3 ;  dI  iiiy  int^Hooi,  ol  5'  diri  fw/i/iax""  aiTifojiw,  tlol  Bi  Hal  ot  funPo- 
^pcH  ivvtOTpanvov. 

'  lb.  4!  {/rJiKoiM  B"  SirTtt  Moi  iyayieji  timt,  'layit  ft  fnl  Aw/h^oi,  iJkoAoiJ- 
Sea  Amold'a  note. 
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CHAP.  Yin. 

Men 
brought 
to  fight 
agiinst 
their  kin- 
dred. 


Athens  fartiher  brought  Aiolians  from  Lesbos  and  elsewhere 
to  fight  against  the  Aiolians  of  Boiotia^  colonists  ag^ainst 
their  founders  \  Nay,  she  brought  the  Boiotian  of  Plataia 
to  fight  against  the  Boiotian  of  Thebes,  to  meet  him  on 
that  distant  soil  with  all  the  hearty  good  will  of  a  border 
enemy  ^.  From  Rhodes  she  brought  Dorians  to  fight,  not 
only  against  Dorian  Syracuse,  but  against  their  own  Dorian 
colonists  of  Gela  ^.  From  KythSra  she  brought  Dorians, 
colonists  of  Lacedsemon,  to  fight  against  their  mighty 
parent  on  Sicilian  ground  ^.  From  Kephall^nia  and  Zakyn- 
thos  came  islanders,  wholly  independent  of  Athenian  rule, 
but,  as  islanders,  not  insensible  to  the  vague  but  powerful 
influence  which  belonged  to  the  mistress  of  the  seas  ^.  But 
one  island  of  the  West  needed  no  inducements  of  such  a 
kind.  The  abiding  hatred  of  the  child  towards  the  parent 
was  enough  to  bring  the  warriors  of  Korkyra,  Dorian  and 
Corinthian  as  they  were,  to  fight  against  the  Corinthian 
mother  and  the  Syracusan  sister*.  Messenians  with  no 
home  but  Naupaktos  or  Pylos  came  willingly  to  deal  a  blow 
M^garians.  at   Sparta  in  any  land^.      A  few  exiles  from  the  elder 


The 

western 

islands. 


KorlLyra 

and 

Corinth. 


Messeni- 


*  Thuc.  vii.  57.  5 ;  AtoX^r  AloXcOci  roTt  Kticaai  Boion-oTs  roT;  ficrd  Xvpa- 
leoalant  icar*  dy&ymjy  lyAxovro. 

'  lb. ;  KartaniKf^  Bocon-oi  BoiwroTt  i»6voi  tlK&rtn  tear'  Ix^s. 

*  lb.  5 ;  *P^<M  82,  'Apyttoi  oyrct,  'Xvptucocioii  fiiv  Awpitwn,  Ttk^oit  82  wai 
dvoUois  iavruv  o^erc,  /xcrol  J^vpcucoaioiv  (TrpaT€vofi4vots  ^vayicd(opro  wokt/uiv. 

*  lb.  6;  AoMtbiUfxoyUtJV  Awoueot  KvB^piot  ivl  AeurcSoifioWow  roi^  d/aa 
Fi/Aiinrfi  fitrd  *A0rfvcu<uy  5irXa  €<ptpov.  The  troops  of  Gylippos,  Nco8a/idEr8ctt 
and  Helots,  were  Aajc€iaifi6not  in  a  wide  sense,  as  the  Kytherians  had 
been  before  they  became  Athenian  subjects. 

"  The  practical  effect  of  a  formally  equal  alliance  between  a  stronger  and 
a  weaker  power  is  well  set  forth  in  the  words  (0.  57.  7);  Kc^aAXi|rcr  not 
Z(U(w0iot,  avrSvofiot  yikv  Mark  tk  rb  mjatarriKby  fMoXXoy  ttartipydfjitvoi,  in 
BaKaffarfs  iicpdrow  ol  ^AOrjvcuoi  ^wtiwovro, 

*  lb.;  KtpKVpcuoi  oi  fiorov  Aatpius  &\\k  Kal  KoplvBioi  acupws  M 
KoptpBiovs  TC  leal  ^vpaxoaiovs,  rStv  /xiv  ditoiKoi  Brrtit  rav  82  ^vyycycTr, 
dyayiTQ  fxkv  2/r  rov  tinrptirovs,  0ov\rfcti  82  Kark.  €x^^^  "^^  KopivBiar^  ohx  ^(nro¥ 
finovTo,  Yet  Korkyra,  as  we  have  already  seen  and  shaU  see  again  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  119)}  could  sometimes  join  with  Corinth  on  behalf  of  Syracuse. 

^  lb.  8 ;  ol  lAtaa-qvioi  vw  tcokoviJAVoi  iv  JfainrdxTq)  Kal  Ik  Mkov,  rare  ht* 


THE    ATHENIAN   FORCE. 

'MegATO,  were  led  against  their  colonists  of  Selinous';  no  ci 
notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  they  were  also  led  against 
the   city  which   had  brought  down   the  younger  Megara 
from  the  state  of  a  free  city  to  that  of  an  outpost  of  her 
conqueror.     Others  there  were  who  came  more  thoroughly 
of  their  own  free  will  -.     Dorians  of  Argos  joined  them-  A 
selves,  not  without  some  thought  of  personal  profit,  against 
the  Dorians  of  Sparta  whom  they  so  deeply  hat«d  ',     Ar-  a 
kadian  mercenaries,   ever  ready  to  serve  for  hire  in  any 
cause,  were  this  time  led  to  fight  against  other  Arkadians 
whom  Corinth  had  won  to  her  service  by  the  same  means 
of  persuasion,  and  who  thereby  became  for  the  time  the 
enemies  of  their  countrjonen  *.      Hired  Cretans  came  to  c 
fight  against  Gela  in  whose  plantation  Crete  had  a  share.  ^ 
From  Akamania  too  some  came  for  hire,  but  more  out  of 
good  will  to  Athens  and  warmer  good  will  to  Demosthenes. 
And  strange  comrades  they  found  in  Aitolians,  once  enemies 
of  their  chosen  leader,  but  whom  the  gold  of  his  city  had 
tempted  to  its  service  ',    From  the  western  side  o£  the  Ionian  It 


'AA;>aiW  IxBiiitiii.    One  would  bave  glndl;  luul  Thuoydidei'  e 
tUe  M>a<n)nM  of  Sicily  hul  beiiD  there. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  S7-  8 ;  Miyapioir  ^vyiSn  ol  i>o\XiJ  MtTopfCtr.  SiKirovrriou 
oZdi  KOTd  [uiKpOfiiy  liiix"""-  Since  GelOn's  day  the  ititrrmsdiate  Imltlntt- 
pUce  between  Old  M^af»  and  Selinoiu  hail  pHied  away. 

'  lb.  g ;  rail'  iM.ay  luauaioi  fiaXkor  4  OTpartia  iylfrtTo  ^Stj,  'Einivai<i% 
hen  i>  opposed,  not  only  to  actual  compuLiton,  but  to  force  of  circuiu- 
itknMB.  Kotkyn  wm  in  no  aort  sabject  to  Athoiu  ;  but  ila  poBition  and 
relatioDi  nutde  It  expedient  for  it  to  go  alnng  with  Athent.  Aigcm  and 
Uantiiieia  bad  a  perfectly  Iree  choice  in  the  matter. 

'  lb. ;  'A/i7<roi  oi  t^i  (viifiax'Os  tuxa  fiaXAo*  5  '^t  Aniniku^ovla*  rt 
ixBpoi  itai  T^i  vapavrim  Ittaoroi  ISiai  u/ipf\ias. 

'  lb,;  MuKTii-^i  Kai  oAAm  'AFHiSaif  /uaSoif'ifiOi,  •»!  ruiis  M  iti>\1fiioin 
■rfxV'V  itaStiKnfUyovi  ila^irit  tiroi  «tt  rdri  roit  lUra  Kopirfffw  ixeivTas 
'hfnAiat  nfiUv  tioaov  Jick  Klpiot  frfoui'iyoi  mXtiilevt. 

•  lb.;  Kp6t.i  Si  not  MttuKoi  fuaBr  Kal  mro,  iriiaSlme  (vtlp^  SJ  Toft 
Kfijel,  Tit*  Tif.at  ■PuJiois  (uyxrlaayTa!  ^f/  (by  toTi  do<Hxo;s.  iXk'  S*l  Toii 
iwolico\n  ixeyra!  /lira  luoBov  i\S<ir  [on  thcie  words  oee  Amuld'e  Dots], 
KoJ  'AHaprataiy  ririt  Sfia  fiir  iilpiti,  lA  H  rklor  AifiiDaelyovi  i^kiif  nal 
I  ti/vaitf  (vfifmx^  Sms  iwtltoipijffap^ 
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COAT.  Tib.  sea  came  Thonrians  and  Metapontinesyiirged  by  party 

in  their  own  cities  ^.     The  old  allies  at  Bh^on  were  not 
there.     Ionian  Sicily  was  represented  by  the  men  of  Naxos 

Sikalf  tad  and  KatanS,  barbarian  Sicily  by  the  more  part  of  the  Sikels, 
and  by  the  Elymians  of  Segesta  whose  local  quarrel  had 

I«P3P|riaiif   grown  into  the  world's  debate '.    Of  barbarians  beyond  the 

Qg^g^  island^  the  lapygians  came  for  pay;  with  the  Etruscans  old 
enmity  to  Syracuse  was  a  motiye  strong  enough  to  bring 
them  and  to  nerve  them  for  good  service  \ 

The  alliM       Before  Syracuse^  as  before  Troy,  the  list  of  the  invaders 


eni/^      fiUs  a  longer  space  than  the  list  of  the  defenders.     But 
before  Syracuse  at  least  the  list  of  the  defenders  is  more 
compact,  more  united,  brought  together  from  f eww  quar- 
ters, and  under  the  influence  of  motives  less  strangely 
The  SI-      opposed.     And  it  was  more  purely  Grreek.    Among  931  the 
defenders  of  Syracuse  the  mass  was  Sikeliot;  among  the 
Sikeliots  the  mass  was  Syracusan.     Sicily  supplied  heavy- 
armed  and  ships  and  horses  and  all  else  in  abundance^. 
Syracuse,  greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  most   immediately 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  supplied  the  g^reatest  share  of  all. 
Of  Sikeliot  allies,  Dorian  and  independent  ^,  her  neighbours 
of  Kamarina  were  there,  with  the  men  of  more  distant 
Absenoeof  Q-ela  and  yet  more  distant  Selinous.     The  neutrality  of 
Memui*     Akragas  left  a  gap  on  the  southern  coast  * ;  Messana  does 
^iHj^'     not  appear  as  helping  either  side,  nor  is  any  notice  taken, 

^  See  above,  p.  305. 

'  Thue.  vii.  57.  11 ;  fiapfi6pen^  M  *EycoTcuo<,  ofvcp  kvtfydyowro, 
'  lb. ;  Tvpeijv&y  r4  rtrct  inrh  Zia/^opd»  'Svpattoaiatv  lui  l^wTtr  /uo$o^6pOL 
See  above,  pp.  aaS,  304,  and  Appendix  XYII.    One  woold  have  thought 
that  the  contingent  of  the  friendly  ArtaB  might  have  oome  as  'Agi/pafaip 

*  lb.  58. 4 ;  ci  XuttXiSfTOi  a{trol  v\^$os  vkicn^  /rard  vdrra  woLpiaxotrro,  Art 
fityAXat  w6\€if  olKowrts,  m.t,\.  Tet  the  greatest  after  Syracnee  was 
lacking. 

^  lb.  3 ;  Aea/Htts  re  Ktil  ain'6vofU)i  irAyrts, 

*  lb.  I ;  Ka/tapiv€uoi  fiky  oftopoi  otrrts  ital  FcA^mm  oUcovrrtf  fitr*  abnil^, 
Ivcira,  'AKpaymrriycay  ijavxo^C^trrejy,  iv  rf  Miettya  Vipv/Aivoi  ICcXiro^rrcoc 
These  filled  up  rd  vp6i  Aifivrjv  fUpos  rcr^ft/i^or. 


tioned. 
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as  in  the  case  of  Akragae,  of  her  ahsenee.    From  the  north  cbap.  thi. 
coast  came  the  contingent  of  isolated  Himera,  not  wholly  Himera. 
Dorian,  like  her  fellows ',     Of  barbarians  there  were  but  j 

a  few  of  native  birth,  snch  of  the  Sikels  as  were  not  leagued  sikris.    I 
with  Athene  *.     From  Italy  we  hear  of  no  helpers  coming  1 

to  Syracuse ;  the  good  will  o£  Kroton  and  Taras  eeemingly  No 
did  not  go  beyond  good  will.     From  Old  Greece,  Corinth 
alone,  the  faithful  mother,  had  sent  both  Bhips  and  land  Corimh 
force  *.     Leukadians  and  AmbrakiotB  were  drawn  thither  foUoiring. 
by  the  tie  of  blood*.     The   wealth  of  Corinth  had  hired 
Arkadians,  and  her  dominion  enabled  her  to  compel  Sikyo- 
nians  ^.      Outside  the  immediate  range  of  Corinthian  in-  B 
fluence  came  the  free  contingent  of  Boifitia,  the  Thespians  Sport*. 
who  had  won  the  wreath  of  honour  in  the  moonlight  on 
Epipolai,  the  Thebans  whom  a  strange  fat«  had  sent  to 
fight   in  Libya  instead.     Sparta,  head   of  all,  had  sent 
Helote  and  NeodamSdeis,      Of  her  full  citizens  she  had 
there  but  one;  but  he  was  Gylippos ', 

Such  was  the  tale  on  either  side,  the  tale  in  all  its 
fulness ;  the  last  struggle  was  at  hand,  and  all  who  were 
to  have  their  place  in  it  were  there '.     But  before  blows 

'  Thuc.  vii.  58.  J  ;  'lixipruot  iwi  rou  updt  T^y  Tu/wijwiriv  wivTov  iiopiov, 
Ir  ^  Koi  iiiroi  'EUijri!  olKofmr  o£tw  li  i(  ovroD  lU-fo,  lev^aat.  This 
U  not  quite  clear.  Oolj  Greeks  aeem  to  be  thought  of  jnat  now  ;  otherwise 
one  might  aik  where  were  tbo  northeni  Sikeli  spoken  of  in  vii.  i.  4 ! 

*  Di.  ; ;  SapB&poni  Bi  XiiciAal  /uSva.  iaoi  iiij  ii^iajaaay  irpdi  tcAs  'Adrjniuvs, 
Thij  would  seem  to  shut  out  the  independent  Sikela. 

•  lb. ;  KepirSiM  mi  yavai  xal  »f  fti  /uJcm  mpaytyiiituK. 
'  lb. ;  AfiPinl&oi  jmJ  'Afivpamlrrai  itBTd  to  (vyyivii. 
'  lb. ;  if  'ApKoBiai  ^mrflo^/mi  .  .  ,  mii  S.kkIwioi  imyimaToi,     Bee  sborf, 

'  lb.;  An*»Ba<>i(!noi  jiJk  iyifiiya  IirQ(>TiriTi)K  vapi)(6ftimi.Sio!la- 
iMiit  a  Touc  iXAouc  cai  ETAwtii;.  He  tAd»,  SimTot  il  rd  N(d&ifwS(i 
Ikiieipor  4^  ttvtu.  Hud  Ekkritog  (see  above,  p.  j^y)  gone  back,  01 
what) 

'  lb.  59.  I  ;  T&Ti  (}Si7  naval  iit^orlpoii  mp^aay,  uni  oijiiri  obtiy  oM^ 
tifiMt  Jit^Aflfv.     One  might  reproduoB  theee  negnUvei  in  Old-EDgUBb,  but 


ImdlT  in  high -polite. 
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CHAP.  Yiu,  were  again  dealt  on  either  side^  each  army  had  a  work 
to  do.      Those   works  are   strangely,   for  the  Athenian 
TheAthe-  side  sadly,  contrasted  in  their  kind.     The  one  object  of 
toeampe;  ^hose  whom  we  can  hardly  any  longer  call  besiegers  or 
invaders  was  now  to  escape  from  the  soil  and  the  waters 
theSyraca-  where  everything  had  turned  against  them.   The  one  object 
hinder        ^^  the  citizens  and  allies  of  rescued  Syracuse,  the  proud 
^^^^'        ambition  which  they  looked  to,  was  to  hinder  their  escape, 
to  cut  off  every  outlet  by  sea  and  land,  to  win  the  gibry 
of  overthrowing,  of  slaying  or  leading  captive,  the  whole 
The  mouth  Athenian  host,  mighty  as  it  was  ^.     Their  first  thought 
Q^         after  the  victory  by  sea  was  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the 
S^'kftd'     Great  Harbour,  so  that  no  foe  could  escape  by  that  most 
September  obvious  road.     In  the  space  of  three  days  the  work  was 
done  K  Vessels  of  all  kinds,  triremes,  merchant-ships,  boats, 
were  anchored  across   the  mouth  of    the   harbour,  from 
Ortygia  to  Plemmyrion,  with  their  broadsides  facing  the 
harbour  and  the  outer  sea.     They  were  joined  by  bridges 
and  bound  together  with  chains,  so  as  to  form  a  strong 
wall,  seemingly  with  only  one  narrow  opening,  itself  of 
course  guarded  by  chains  and  bridges  ^.    Every  other  need- 
ful preparation  for  a  possible  sea-fight  was  made ;  nothing 
was  left  unheeded. 

The  work  done  meanwhile  by  those  who  so  lately  were  the 
Athenian  besiegers  of  Syracuse  was  of  a  sadder  kind.  The  Athenian 
war.  generals  met  in  council — Eurymeddn  was  no  more  among 

them — and  called  the  taxiarchs  to  share  in  their  deliberations. 
They  were  hemmed  in  by  the  shutting  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour ;  provisions  were  failing,  and,  as  they  had  stopped 
the  supply  from  Katane,  the  only  hope  of  getting  more  was 

*  Thuc.  vii.  56.  I ;  59.  a. 

'  The  purpose  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  vii.  56.  I ;  its  execution  in 
59.  a,  3.  It  would  be  xaXdv  dy^n^tOfM  (T<pi<rtv  inl  tJ  y^ytyrffUrif  pUcff  rift 
vavfULxias  i\(iv  re  t6  arpar6ntZov  &wav  tSjv  ^KBrjvaxoay^  rocovrc¥  6v,  tcai  fafik 
KoB*  tT€pa  a^obst  f'T''^  ^<^  Bakdaffijs  fi^rt  r^  irc^^  HioKfttrfuv. 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 
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as  resolved  therefore  chap,  f 
ships. 


All  further  <*"«  ■""« 

attempt  t'l 

B  against  Syracuse  were  to  be  given  up  ;  the  siege,  bs  made 


by  a  battle  and  a,  victory  by  sea '.  It  v 
to  make  one  more  attempt  with  the 
operati 

the  whole  invasion,  had  failed.  As  the  most  speaking  out- 
ward sign  of  such  failure,  the  Athenians  were  to  leave  the  on  the  hi" 
posts  which  they  st  ill  held  on  the  high  ground.  They  were  ,^en. 
to  keep  their  hold  on  no  greater  extent  of  tlie  Boil  o£  Syracuse 
than  just  so  much  o£  the  shore  between  their  two  walls  as  was 
needful  for  the  defence  of  tbe  stufE  and  of  the  sick.  This 
they  fenced  off,  leaving  the  posts  on  the  hill  and  the  hill- 
side to  the  Syracusans  ^.  All,  save  so  many  as  were  needed 
to  guard  this  narrow  space,  were  to  go  on  board  the  ships. 
AH  were  to  take  their  part,  in  some  character  or  other,  in 
the  great  and  decisive  sea-fight  by  which  they  hoped  to 
break  down  the  barrier  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and 
again  to  clear  a  path  to  the  open  sea  ^.  If  they  succeeded  R^trmtthi 
in  this  attempt,  they  were  to  leave  Syracuse  and  sail  to  ^If^^ 
Katan^ ;  if  they  failed  in  their  last  effort  on  the  waters, 
they  were  to  bum  their  remaining  ships,  and  march  by 
land  to  some  friendly  point  of  Sicily,  Greek  or  barbarian*.  i 

These  points  were  settled  at  once ;  the  further  question  of  m 

sailing  home  or  of  making  Katane  or  any  other  place  in 
Sicily  the  centre  of  future  warfare  needed  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  yet. 

The  resolutions  of  the  generals  and  officers  were  at  once 
carried  out.    The  upper  part  of  the  Athenian  fortifications,  The  upper 
the  round  fort  high  on  the  hill,  the  post  on  PorteUa  (/tf^^^tH,™" 
Futca,  all  save  the  ground  close  to  the  shore,  was  now 

rif  ffKAAav  i\tiy  (I  ^^  vaxufatitaouaa/. 


liill 

I 


'  Thnc.  vii,  60,  i ;  aun 

»  S*e  Appendii  SVII 

■  Thuc.  vii.  Oo.  3 :  d 
ifkiHltxt  /«ri»;oji'  imT^Bfio- 
roif  i»i  roft  ^f/ioi'lait  t( 

'   lb.  3 ;  \nnpi\uarrt\  Tdi  valt,  «ff  fwTofo/JtHN  i^myvfrnv.  f  *• 


This  goes  Further  thao  DiodfiroB,  liii.  14; 
ti!  *al  roil  AfiiaruBs  i(  tXov  toS  arparti- 
mark   the  presencG  of  combatanti  of  all 
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(7HAP.  Yin.  forsaken.     The  whole  Athenian  army  came  down  dose  to 
the  shore^  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  or  to  guard  the 
small  piece  of  shore  which  still  belonged  to  them.     This 
speaking  confession  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  over 
gave  an  opportunity  for  an  impressive  religious  function 
IlietemDleon  the  Syracusan  side.     The  Athenian  lines  on  the  hill 
eft  free,     had  cut  off  the  temple  of  HSrakles  ^  from  the  city,  and  the 
worship  of  the  god  had  been  interrupted.    No  enemy  was 
^eaBfc  of     now  near  the  sacred  precinct.    And  when  the  day  for  tbe 
}^^^    great  sea-fight  came^  it  was  a  day  sacred  to  HerakMs. 
^9;        While  the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  were  going 
>bMrvaiioe  on  board  the  ships^  priests  and  generals  went  np  to  the 
rMuans.     Herakleion,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  rites  of  the 
Sood         morning  in  all  due  order  ^.     The  victims  gave  their  pro- 
»meiu.       pixetic  signs^  signs  of  gladness  and  hope  for  those  who 
FftTonrof  had  to  defend  themselves  against  aggressors.     For  the 
HtemUte.    ^Qj.^  ^f  Heraklfis,  in  his  earthly  days  the  terror  of  evil 
doers^  was  ever  to  lead  such  to  victory  '.     Even  at  this 
last  moment,  when  all  that  the  remnant  of  Athens  sought 
was  its  own  safety,  Athens  was  still  the  aggressor  and 
The  Athe-  Syracuse  the  defender.     The  object  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
t^ggtenon,  ^^  necessarily  to  assault   the  work   across  the   month 
of  the  harbour;    the  object  of  the   Syracusan  fleet  was 
necessarily  to  defend  it. 
PrepAia-         The  Athenian  force  was  now  gathered  by  the  shore; 
A^enian^  a  hundred  and  fifteen  ships*  stood  ready  to  receive  their 
fleet.      '    crews  and  the  rest  of  their  human  freight.      In  the  con- 
ditions of  the  fight  that  was  coming,  a  fight  on  waters  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  shore,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 

»  See  Appendix  XVIII. 

*  See  Appendix  XVIII.  That  the  day  was  a  feast  of  Hdraklds  appears 
also  from  Thuc.  vii.  73.  2. 

'  Plat.  Nik.  24,  25  ;  ol  fi^yrtis  rott  Ivfxucovaloii  dwffyytikaif  ite  tw¥  UpS^ 
\aixvp6rrjTa  Kal  viKipf,  fxi)  Karapxo/Uyois  /i&xV^  ^^^  dfMwofUvoiSt  Koi  ydp  rl^ 
*Hf>aK\4a  vAyrcjy  nparuv  &fxw6fi€yoy  itcd  wpotmxfipovfKvw, 

*  On  the  numbers  see  Appendix  XX. 
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for  the  accustomed  skilful  tactics  oi  Athena.      The  one  dsaf.  vi^B 

object  was  to  force  their  way  through  a  barrier ;  the  means  H 

was  to  make  the  sea-fight  as  much  as  might  be  like  a  fight  H 

by  land '.   To  that  end  a  crowd  of  darters  and  bowmen  were  H 

to  go  on  board.   In  a  fight  in  the  open  sea,  they  would  have  H 

been  a  mere  weighing  down  of  the  vessels,  but  they  would  H 

be  a  precious  help  in  the  land-fight  which  was  to  come  off  H 
on  the  water  ^.     The  Syraeusan  device  of  the  strengthened  The  iron  I 

prows  had  been  met  by  a  device  of  grappling  irons,  iron  B 

hands,  which  were  to  hold  au  attacking  ship  fast  and  to  I 

enable  the  soldiers  on  board  to  do  their  work  ^.     Yet  for  H 
all  this  the  heart  of  the  whole  army  was  downcast.   Nikias  Sweoh  a^| 

brought  them  together  as  in  military  assembly  *,  and  spoke    '  I 

to   them  words  as  cheering  as  he  could  lind  at  such  a  I 

moment.  H 

The  speech  which  is  now  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nikias  fl 

is  partly  taken  up  with  a  notice  of  the  special  precautions  H 

for  the  coming  battle  which  have  just  been  spoken  of.    But  H 

it    contains  much   that  Js   noteworthy  on  other  grounds.  H 

That  his  soldiers,  Athenian  and  allied,  had  seen  too  much  I 

of  the  ups  and  downs  of  warfare  to  be  disheartened  by  past  B 
ill-success,  was   an  obvious  and  becoming  thing  for  the 
general  to  say.  It  comes  more  nearly  borne  to  the  immediate  His  ipecUl 
state  of  things  when  he  tells  them  that  tliey,  so  far  away  e^ortt- 
from  their  homes,  were  as  truly  fighting  for  their  safety  ''""■ 
and  their  country  as  the  enemy  who  was  fighting  under  his 

'  Tbuo.Tii.  6a,  3;  Jt  tdCto  yip  S^  iyayiiiefif9a,  Siart  mio/iaxtly  iwi  tSiv 

'  lb.  3  ;  Bxi^ot,  ^  ¥aiiixaxlta'  ^iv  iroit>i//jEi'oi  iy  mK&yti  oCt  &v  S\piffir&a, 
Sia  t4  flAdmiF  if  tH  tSjs  imariifttjs  t^  fla/nJnjn  rS:r  ria/v,  ir  !i  rp  MaSi 
ijra-fma^h'ri  iwA  rSa  ytSit  iit(<i,iaxiit  vp6aipopa  Iittiu. 

^  lb.  3  ;  xupwv  tJtbtjpSnf  In^oXoi,  a?  trxi^crou<ri  rfjv  naktv  d^f^povaiv  t^i 
•(XWTTioouinjt  >■•*!.  ij*  rd  »iri  toutoii  oI  imPirai  {inovpySidiY.  The  dolphioi 
(■e«  nbote,  p.  I97)  team  to  haTe  been  meuit  to  siiik  the  ahipe  ;  the  huidi, 
like  tha  raveni  of  Gaiua  Duilimi  (Polyb.  i.  ai,  23).  ware  to  leiM  (ha  ihip 
uid  kllow  it«  deok  to  be  turned  into  a  battls-Geld. 

*  Jb.  60.  £ ;  itrftaXiaiu  S-tta/ria.  ^^^ 
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▲P.  Yin.  own  walls.  On  that  day's  straggle  it  depended  whether 
B  land-  any  man  should  see  his  native  city  again.  He  enlarges 
]  ^  on  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  fight;  he  exhorts  both 
the  sailors  and  the  heavy-armed  who  were  to  use  both  theiif 
own  ships  and  those  of  the  enemy  as  a  battle-field  ^,  each 
pcMl  to  to  do  their  duty  in  their  own  way.  He  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  the  allies  of  Athens^  whose  connexion  with  the 
ruling  city  had  given  them  a  higher  position  throughout 
Greece.  They  were  treated  eveiywhere  as  Athenian  citissenSi 
while  at  home  they  were  defended  from  attack  by  the 
Athenian  power  ^.  The  Athenians  themselves  he  calls  on 
to  remember  that  they  were  the  last  hope  of  Athens. 
There  were  no  more  ships  in  the  docks  like  those  on  which 
they  were  to  embark ;  there  was  no  supply  of  heavy-armed 
to  take  the  places  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  Let  Uiem 
fail  in  this  battle^  and  the  victorious  fleet  of  Syracuse  will 
sail  against  Athens  ^.  You  here^  he  says^  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Syracusans^  and  you  yourselves  know  with 
what  purpose  you  came  against  them  ^.  Your  countrymen 
at  home  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  You 
that  are  now  going  on  board  are  the  whole  force  of  Athens 
by  land  and  sea.    Nay  rather^  Athens  is  here  present ;  you 

^  Thno.  Til.  63.  I ;  ^vfiwtao^tnjs  i^t  vti^s  /i^  itp&rtpw  ^tcw  d9ok6€a$ai 
1j  Toifs  dw6  rov  mXtftlov  tcaroffrp^fmros  ivXiras  dwapA^fjrt. 

'  lb.  3 ;  i$avf»&(ta$€  /rard  rifl^  'EXA«&5a  «a2  Trjs  dpxv^  Tijs  ^fitripas  obit 
ikauraoy  xarct  rd  d^Acrdrdcu,  Is  r*  r6  <pofitp^y  t(mV  vin7«<$<Ms  hoX  rh  /jt^  <!&• 
KHorBtu  wokh  irktTw  fi<T€ix<Tc.  He  adds  6<rTC  leoivojrol  fUvoi  i\w$ipan  ^/tiv 
Tiji  dpxijs  6irr€S,  iiiealcjs  avrify  vvv  ye^  learafrpoJUboTt.  See  Arnold's  note, 
and  Grote,  vii.  44a.  I  cannot  think,  with  Arnold,  that  there  is  any 
special  reference  to  fjUroiieoiy  though  they  doubtless,  as  Grote  says,  oome 
in  among  others.  One  would  fancy  a  special  reference  to  the  Ionian  allies, 
who— T^j  T6  <pcainjs  rj  kwiar^fM-Q  tctd  rStv  Tp6wwy  tJ  fufx^iTtt — would  be  taken 
for  Athenians  in  a  way  that  Korkyraians  and  Methynmaians  could  not. 
And  the  last  words  would  refer  to  them  as  protected  by  Athens  from  the 
Persians.  In  these  ways  they  were,  though  subjects  of  Athens,  sharers  in 
the  dominion  of  Athens.  Only  in  an  address  to  Mfieooi,  what  is  the  special 
force  of  ii  t6  <pofit^v  raXs  {rtnjK6(Hs  ? 

'  lb.  64.  I ;  Tohs  M6B€  woXifuovs  ti^hs  iv  kictiva  ir\€v<TovfUyov9, 

*  lb. ;  ots  avTol  fcrrc  otif.  yv^fxy  lin)X9cT€ — a  pithy  way  of  putting  it. 
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are  tbe  city;  you  are  her  great  name ' ;  whatever  any  man 
can  do  on  her  behalf  beyond  another,  let  him  do  it  now  ; 
no  other  such  time  will  ever  come  again ''. 

The  hour  of  distress  and  danger  called  forth  all  the 
stronger  qualities  of  the  sick  and  weary  general.  Nikiason 
the  shore  or  on  the  waters,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  battle,  was 
another  man  from  Nikias  in  the  camp  on  the  hill,  keeping 
no  guard  against  the  coming  of  the  freebooter  Gylippos, 
His  stirring  speech  to  the  whole  army  was  not  all.  The 
crews  and  fighting-men  on  both  sides  were  now  on  board ; 
the  Athenian  ships  were  on  the  very  point  of  putting  to  sea, 
when  the  awfulness  of  the  moment  pressed  yet  more  deeply 
on  his  soul.  The  danger  that  was  now  all  but  present,  with 
all  that  hung  upon  it,  came  fully  home  to  him  ^.  He  thought, 
as  men  do  think  at  such  moments,  that  he  had  not  done 
enough,  that  he  had  not  said  enough  *.  He  would  make 
yet  one  more  appeal.  He  went  on  board  a  boat ;  he  sailed 
round  the  fleet,  and  spoke  yet  a  word  to  each  trierarch  in 
turn  *.  Each  of  these  officers  would  be  well  known  to  him 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  city.  In  the  camp  each  would  be 
a  personal  friend ;  in  the  city  some  may  have  been  political 
enemies.  He  called  on  each  by  the  formal  style  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  by  his  own  name,  by  his  father's  name, 
and  the  name  of  his  tribe  ^.  The  men  of  personal  fame 
he  called  on  to  remember  their  own  honour.     The  men  of 


^  Hiac.  vii.  6^  J ;  tn  61  iy  rait  yawrly  lifjat  tvf  Itri/^irvot,  itai  vc^ot  ToTf 
Thil  GuiDot  be  translateit ;  but  the  uieiuiing  Bseiiis  to  be  much  nbkC  I 

'  lb. ;  ibx  &y  iv  i£AAff  /toXAoi'  xaip^  AvoSuiiif€yoi. 

'  lb.  69. 1 ;  ini  rav  inxp6vTwi'  t«>t«A,77;Uro[  mi  t/iay  dTot  &  iclftwo%  mi 
in  J-jryi.  liS^  ijy. 

'  lb. ;  tOfilaas.  Srfp  r&aXBvaiy  if  roit  fUfi^Bit  dTwiTi,  rirra  tt  tpr/f  (ri 
aipimy  i^tla  flimi  mi  )tif<ii  ai-tait  ovvai  Ixavi  itpijaSai. 

^  Ses  Appendix  XX. 

•  Tbuc.    vii.   69.    1 ;    inxrpdefy   t<    Jiro^ojidCiW   ™i   otroJi    iyo^ari    mi 
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oHAF.  Tin.  illustrious  birth  he  called  on  to  remember  the  glory  of  their 
Appeal  to  gathers  \     On  all  he  called  to  remember  their  common 

demoeratio 

sentiment,  country^  freest  of  all  cities,  the  city  which  meddled  less 

than  any  other  with  the  personal  freedom  of  all  its  citizens  '. 

Freedom  of  It  is  noteworthy  indeed,  noteworthy  now  as  well  as  then^ 

aotion  in     that  this  special  feature  of  the  great  democracy  ^  should  be 

Atheni.      ^^  ^^^  picked  out  at  such  an  hour  as  this  as  the  tiling 

which  had  gone  further  than  anything  to  endear  Athens 

to  her  children.    At  such  a  time^  the  historian  tells  us, 

men  do  not  shrink  from  any  common-plaoe  of  language; 

they  are  not  afraid  of  repeating  a  thrice-told  tale.  At  such 

moments  as  these  men  are  open  to  the  familiar  ajqpeal  to 

wives  and  children  and  the  gods  of  their  others  ^    Nikias 

made  the  appeal  as  his  last  resource.     Feeling  that  he  had 

said  all  that  he  could  say,  but  yearning  to  say  more^  he 

left  the  other  three  generals  to  lead  out  the  fleet,  while  he 

himself  sailed  back  to  his  post.    Then  he  marshalled  the 

land-force  on  the  shore  in  such  sort  that  they  might  do 

most  by  way  of  encouragement  to  those  who  were  to  do 

battle  on  the  waters  \ 

DeTicesof       Meanwhile  all  was  high  hope  among  the  citizens  and 

y  ?!»••    alUes  of  Syracuse.     Gylippos  had  heard  of  the  deyice  of 

the  iron  hands.     He  or  his  Corinthian  advisers  met  it  by 

'  Thuc.  vii.  69.  a ;  f  ^"fVPX*  koLfiwpArrp^  n  ft^  v/xAS^roi  rcvd  Mat  r^ 
ffor^ocdt  dptrds,  2r  jvi^orcTs  ijaar  ol  irp6yai^oi^  /d)  di^aMi(tiw,  All  this  is 
perhaps  the  more  emphatic,  from  being  thrown  into  the  condensed  shape  of 
oratio  obli^ua. 

*  lb. ;  warplSos  r*  r^  ^ktv^ipurdnjs  vwo/ufor^aKov  mu  t^  It  o^rj  drcvi- 
T<Lrrov  vdatw  is  r^  HiatToy  i^ovuias. 

'  lb.  iL  37.  5. 

*  lb.  vii.  69.  2 ;  d\Aa  re  Xfycur  tffa  iv  r^  roioirr^  H^hj  rod  ictupov  ^rrcr 
Sy$ponroLt  ov  trp^s  rd  Zokuv  rivl  dpxoioKoy€ty  ipvXa^afuyoi,  cfvoicr  6w,  ul 
{nrlp  dw6yTcar  wapawK^aia  Is  re  ywaukas  icai  voTSas  /rcu  0€<^  warp^ovs  wpo- 
i^fpdfupa,  dAA'  iwi  rp  wapcwfji  kxwXsi^u  wpikifta  yofu(oirr*s  Iwifiot^rrai. 
However  we  oonstrue,  here  is  one  of  the  deepest  facts  of  human  nature, 

'  lb.  3 ;  ovx  Ixayd  fjuiWov  ^  dyayiaua  yofiiaas  vapyr^cBcu. 

*  lb. ;  dvoxtt'/i^as  j(7c  t6v  vc(^  wp6s  r^  BaXaaaay,  ical  wapira^fv  &s  M 
wXftarc^  ISvraro,  owon  5ti  ite^cru  rots  ir  reus  ravciy  (v^Xc^  Is  rd  Baptrw 
ylyroiTo. 
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a  eonnter-device  of  covering  the  prows  and  the  upper  part  chap,  vhl 
of  the  ships  with  leather,  that  the  hand,  when  it  fell,  might 
slip  and  take  no  firm  hold '.     Presently  they  saw  that  the 
Athenians  were  embarking  for  the  sea-fight.     When  all 
was  ready,  when  the  sacrifice  was  done  to  Herakles,  the 
army  gathered  round  Gylippos  and  the  generals  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  listened  to  their  speech  or  speeches.   The  recorded  Spemh  of 
speech  is  surely  that  of  a  Syracusan  speaker;  it  breathes  j.^^/"" 
the  full  spirit  of  Syracusan  yearning  for  vengeance.     He  S*^™'- 
appeals  to  past  victories  as  the  earnest  of  victories  to  come,  iiready 
A  power  had  arisen  which  liad  won  a  greater  dominion  """^ 
than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Greece;  that  power  had 
come  to  enslave  Sicily,  meaning  next  to  enslave  Pelopon- 
nSaoe  and  every  other  Greek  land^.     They  to  whom  he 
spoke  bad  been  the  first  to  withstand  and  to  overcome  the 
stressor  on  his  own  element ;   they  had  already  smitten 
him   by  sea;    they  were  about  to  smite  him  yet  again. 
His  new  devices  were  but  imitations  of  theirs,  and  they  Pr>»pect« 
had  been  met  by  devices  yet  ne^ver.     Small  profit  would"     °^^' 
come  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  set  to  wage  a  land-battle 
from  the  decks  of  ships.     Small  profit  would  come  of  the  Di«»dT«ii- 
darters  of  Akamania  pressed  on  board,  whom  the  least  ^^^y_       \ 
motion  of  the  vessels  would  hinder  from  taking  due  aim 
with  their  javelins.     Their  presence  on  the  other  hand  will 
no  less  hinder  the  ships  that  they  are  on  from  their  proper 
action  ^     Cast  down  as  the  enemy  is  with  his  past  ill  luck, 
he  will  gain  nothing  from  his  greater  numbers;   in  so 
narrow  a  field  of  battle  his  very  numbers  will  tell  against 
him.     Let  them  then  go  on  to  certain  victory;  let  them  Open  ap- 
arise  and  glut  their  ire ;  let  them  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  J^ 

'  Tbuc.  vii.  6i.  3. 

*  lb.  66.  3,     This  nay  or  mty  not  take  in  tba  whole  of  the  alleged 
■cLemes  of  AlkibiaJfle. 

'  lb.  67.  ]  {    ot  aiiS'  5nn  uSifofi^tDVi  xp))  ri  BiXos  A^Trai  tbffiaDiiai, 
rds  yav%  lai  i»  a^air  airwt  iiSit«,  aba  h-  rf  alnw 


I 


^»^<iy 
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HAP.  Tin.  vengeance  in  a  quarrel  where  vengeance  is  most  rigliteoQs^. 
The  men  against  whom  they  have  to  fight  are  the  most 
hateful  of  enemies ;  they  are  men  who  came  to  bring  every 
form  of  grief  and  shame  and  bondage  upon  Sicily  and  all 
her  people^.  Let  no  man  do  the  work  deceitfully;  let 
no  man  keep  back  his  sword  from  blood;  let  no  man 
deem  it  enough  to  let  the  foe  get  him  away  unscathed'. 
Do  to  them^  he  winds  up^  as  they  would  have  done  to 
you;  their  chastisement  will  be  a  worthy  work.  Sicily 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  before  they  came;  tiieir 
overthrow  will  make  its  freedom  surer  *. 

He  who  spoke  those  last  words  saw  not  into  the  near 

Belings  of  future ;  no  man  could  be  expected  to  see  into  it.     But  at 

m  anny.   ^j^^  moment  we  have  to  look  only  on  the  host  which  the 

fierce  words  of  the  Syracusan  general  stirred  up  to  the 

near  hope  of  vengeance.     Those  who  heard  him  felt  indeed 

that  they  at  last  had  in  their  hands  the  enemy  who  had  so 

long  kept  them  from  the  possession  of  their  own  land  and 

[lelast     their  own  sea.     And  now  began  the  great  sea-fight,  the 

e  Great   l^*^  ^^^  greatest  to  be  waged  between  Syracuse  and  Athens, 

*^^l'    between  the  free  helpers  of  Syracuse  and  the  motley  fol- 

413-       lowers  of  Athens.     The  waters  of  the  Great  Harbour  were 

thick  with  ships.     Seventy-four  triremes  of  Syracuse  and 

her  allies  were  manned  to  meet  the  far  greater  force  of  the 

enemy*.     They  were  the  first  to  stand  off  from  the  shore, 

*  Thuo.  vii.  68.  i  ;  i/ryj  vpoiT/u^eafMty,  if.r.A.  Grote,  vii.  44;  'This  pUin 
and  undisguised  invocation  of  the  angry  and  revengeful  passions  should 
be  noticed,  as  a  mark  of  character  and  manners.*  Athenian  orators  do  not 
scruple  to  invoke  the  6pyff  even  of  judges. 

^  lb.  a  ;  in  b^  ^X'^P<^  ^  lx^<^^<^«  ir6yT€s  ferrc,  o<  7c  iv2  r^  ^/lirtpair 
ij\$ov  dovKcaaofxfvoi,  K.r.k.  The  invaders  are  again  something  more  than 
iroX.ifuoi  or  ivayrloi. 

'  lb.  3  ;  dvB*  Sv  /^  fmKcjetaBijvcu  riva  frp4int,  /ii/S^  rb  dxiyMfycm  drnkBdv 
airrovs  xipHos  vofuaai, 

*  lb. ;  Tobuii  re  tcoXaoB^vai  leoi  rj  waaji  Si/rcAlf  xapvov/iivy  teal  wplv 
iKtvBtpiav  fi€ficuoT§pay  wapaSovvai, 

^  On  the  numbers,  see  Appendix  XX. 
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ready  for  the  battle ' ;   then  they  waited,  aa  Herakl^s  had  ci 
bidden  them,  for  the  first  blow  to  be  dealt  by  the  invaders,  T 
invaders  who  now  sought  only  to  escape  from  the  land  ■' 
which  they  had  invaded.     Some  stood  ready  to  guard  the  „, 
barrier  which  closed  the  moutli  of  the  harbour.   Others  were 
placed  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  harbour  itself,  save 
only  the  small  space  which  the  Atheniaas  still  kept  within 
their  own  walls.     The  laod-force  of  Syracuse,  say  rather  T 
of  the  more  part  of  all  Greek  Sicily,  stood  in  order  beneath 
the  walls  and  on  every  part  of  the  shore  to  be  ready  to 
give  help  to  their  countrymen  on  shipboard.     The  ivomen  T 
and  old  men  thronged  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the  terraces  of  ^ 
Achradina  and  Temenitea,  to  look  on  the  work  which  their 
kinsmen  were  that  day  to  do  before  their  eyes  ^.     And  lads  A 
and  boys  too  young  to  have  their  place  among  the  crews 
or  the  fighting  men  rowed  out  in  small  craft  of  various 
kinds,  trusting  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  work,  longing 
at  least  to  be  near  to  the  fight,  and  to  cast  forth  words 
of  scorn  at  the  enemy  ^,     Nikias  meanwhile  had  gone  his 
round  of  the  ships;    he  had  spoken  his  last  word  to  the 
trierarchs ;  he  had  gone  to  his  station  between  the  Athe- 
nian walls.     Two  fleets  ready  for  battle  covered  the  face 
of  the  waters;   two  companies  stood  on  land  to  gaae,  to 
pray,  to  cheer,  to  comfort.     The  men  of  Athens  and  her 
allies  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  brothers-in-arma.     So 
did  the  men  of  Syracuse  no  less ;    but  they  fought  also 
under  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  them  in  their 
own  homes. 


The  paean  now  sounded  from  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  Athenian 
the  hundred  and  fifteen  ships  sped  forward  with  a  common  ihe'burrier. 
rush  against  the  barrier.     The  ships  that  guarded  it  were 

'  Thou.  vti.  70.  t ;  tpoilafafAiiiyoi.     See  Arnold's  note 
*  Diod.  xiii.  14.     See  Appendix  XX. 
■  Rat.  Nik.  14.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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HAP. vm. sunk  or  scattered;    the  Athenians  attacked  the  barrier 
itself;   they  strove  to  break  the  chains  that  bonnd  the 
moored  ships  together.     The  omen  of  Herakl^s  was  ful- 
filled^ the  omen  of  victory  for  Syracuse.     The  fiist  blow 
had  been  dealt  by  the  enemy.     The  Syracusan  ships  now 
pressed  on  that  enemy  from  evety  side  of  their  own  har- 
heyare    bour;   the  Athenians  were  driven  back  from  the  barrier, 
M^.         some  towards  the  shore^  some  towards  the  middle  of  the 
BP«rate     haven.  The  fight^  the  fiercest  fight  of  the  whole  war^^  became 
^  general^  not  in  the  shape  of  two  great  fleets  meeting  eadi 

other  in  ordered  array^  but  in  that  of  a  crowd  of  sepante 
battles  going  on  everywhere  at  once,  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Great  Harbour.  Never  before,  in  any  known  battle, 
had  so  many  ships  come  together  in  so  narrow  a  qpace  ^ 
Hemmed  together  as  they  were,  friends  and  enemies^  there 
BoidentB  was  no  room  for  skilful  manoeuvres  to  and  fro.  Beak 
ftttle.  seldom  met  straight  against  beak ;  &r  oftener  the  beak  was 
dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  enemy's  ship  ^.  Sometimes 
the  damaged  ship  went  to  the  bottom ;  its  crew^  striving 
to  escape  by  swimming,  were  picked  off  by  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy  ^.  Sometimes  men  leaped  from  their  own 
sinking  ship  on  to  the  enemy's  ship  that  had  charged  them ; 
they  got  possession  of  the  vessel  and  turned  it  to  their  own 
use^     Sometimes  the  iron  hands  fell;  two  hostile  ships 

^  Thnc.  vii.  70.  3 ;  i)  vavfmxla , . .  Tjyicaprtpd. leaX  €Xa  oix  Mparw^poripoti^. 

'  lb.  4 ;  ^vfivtaowrSiy  kv  6Xly^  voKKSfy  vtSv,  wkHffrm  yAp  81)  oSnu  |y 
IXaxiffT^  havfi&xnuay, 

'  lb. ;  al  fi^y  ififioXcd  9id  rd  ft^  cfKoi  rets  <iva«rpo(r<rcif  Ktit  tkiicwXovt  6X/70U 
iyiyyoyro^  ai  8^  irpoafioKai,  &s  rhxoi  vavf  vrjf  vpoavfoowia  4  ^^  rd  ^€vy€a^ 
1j  AWy  {mvA^ovo'a,  injKv6Tfpai  ^aav.  See  Arnold's  note  on  ifjtfiok/j  and 
vpoofiok^, 

^  lb.  5  ;  ol  dv6  rS/y  Karaffrpojfi&rojr  roTs  dKovrlois  leai  ro^t{)iUL(rt  kojL  XiBok 
6Mp06vcas  Iv'  airrijy  ixp^^^» 

^  Diod.  xiii.  16;  voWdxis  8i  tcLs  lHas  Ixoktcs  vavi  (TvmrpitifUyaSt  tls 
Tiis  Teyv  Ivavriojy  fA(0aX\6fJi€voij  xal  row  f^lv  dvotcT€iyovT€s  tows  8*  §U  t^ 
$&\aTTay  vpooaSovyTts,  iicvpifvov  rSiv  rpi^patv.  So  Thua  vii.  70. 5 ;  ol  iwifidrai 
th  x^^P^^  Uvrts  ivfipuvTo  rats  dk\rj\a>¥  yavaiv  ivi0cuytiy.  But  Dioddrofl 
is  not  copying  the  Atheni&n. 
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were  looked  close  together,  and  their  decks  became  a  battle-  chap.  vni 
field  for  the  javelins  of  the  darters  and  for  the  shield  and 
spear  of  the  heavy-armed '.     In  the  exchange  of  missiles 
the  Syracusans  had  an  advantage ;  they  made  use  chiefly  1 

of  stones,  with  which  accuracy  of  aim  was  lees  needed,  and 
wbich  were  likely  to  have  some  effect  wherever  they  fell. 
But  the  motion  of  the  water  confounded  the  aim  of  the 
bowmen  and  darters  on  the  Athenian  decks  ^.  Sometimes 
a  ship  while  charging  was  itself  charged  at  the  same 
moment  by  hostile  ships  on  each  side  *.  All  was  con- 
fusion; every  ship,  every  man,  fought  aa  each  had  the 
chance,  against  the  nearest  enemy. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  most  have  been  rich  in  personal 
incidents.  We  hear  in  a  general  way  of  combats  waged 
close  under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  of  Syracusan  ships  sunk 
close  under  the  eyes  of  those  who  wore  dearest  to  those 
who  manned  them*.  In  one  tale  only  have  names  been 
handed  down  to  us.  One  of  the  daring  lads  who  had  gone  H6r»- 
afloat,  a  son  of  noble  parents,  bearing  the  name  of  Hera-  poUichus 
kleides,  a  name  borne  by  two  generals  of  Syracuse  and 
a  lucky  name  on  that  day  of  festival,  ventured  near  to 
an  Athenian  galley  with  words  of  mockery.  The  Athenian 
gave  chase;  the  lad's  uncle  Pollichos,  commander  of  ten 
ships,  sped  to  the  rescue  of  his  nephew.  Others  sailed 
to  the  rescue  of  Pollichos^;  men  fought  at  sea  over  the 
living  Hcrakleides  as  men  had  once  fought  on  land  over 
the  dead  Patroklos, 

All  this  strife,  we  must  remember,  of  human  passion 

■  DIod.  Q.  8. ;  inoi  Si  aiSi^fiai  x''/"'  Ui^oUoi-rci  ijrifiaior  roiit  iim- 
TiTOT^i'DVs  M  fiat  viuv  ri(ofiaxfii'. 

'  Plal.  NUi.  as.    See  A|>peDdii  XX. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  JO.  6 ;  (vnrirfX'^t  ^'  'ntXaxov  tiA  rifr  artyox^fl''''  ri  f)' 
£U«t  liifiiS>.t!iiiKU,  ri  ti  airoiit  l^^ifiX^adoi.  Ms  ri  ir<>il  /uW  ml  lirrip 
^  ml  rXiinvj  raCi  «it'  irifKTjr  fwijpr^irAii. 

'  Diod.  liii.  15.  See  Appenciii  XX.  One  general  ot  the  narae  WM  now 
in  oonmiuid.     See  kbore,  ji.  119. 

*  Fist.  Nik.  34.    See  Appeudii  XX. 
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AP.  ym.  and  human  action  went  on  under  the  clear  air  of  Syracuse, 
iditions  ^th  no  cloud  of  smoke  to  shroud  a  single  blow  dealt  on 

old  ,  ,  ... 

either  side.  The  ceaseless  crash  of  ships  shivered  in  pieces 
and  sinking  beneath  the  waters  was  the  only  sound  that 
could  drown  the  manifold  tones  of  the  human  voice  rising 
from  sea  and  shore  in  every  note  of  hope  and  fear/  of 
victory  and  defeat.  All  was  seen;  all  was  heard;  all  was 
heard  and  seen  by  those  whose  hearts  and  hopes  were  in 
the  strife,  by  eager  comrades  in  the  struggle,  by  comrades 
and  kinsfolk  no  less  eager  watching  on  the  shore.  It  was 
as  a  show  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  gladiators 
were  no  captives  or  hirelingps,  but  the  choicest  comrades  and 
kinsfolk  of  the  spectators  \  The  steermen  shouted  to  one 
another  and  to  their  own  men,  so  far  as  their  voices  could  be 
heard  for  the  crashing  of  the  ships.  The  Athenian  called 
on  his  comrades  not  to  draw  back  from  the  last  hope  of 
again  seeing  their  own  land^.  The  Syracusan  and  the 
Corinthian  called  on  his  comrades  not  to  let  their  foes  escape 
their  vengeance,  but  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  own  city  by 
their  overthrow^.  The  generals  on  each  side  kept  their 
eyes  on  each  ship  that  seemed  to  be  falling  back  without 
need.  They  called  to  the  captains  by  name^.  Did  the 
Athenian  deem  the  land  of  the  enemy  more  truly  his  own 
than  the  sea  which  Athens  had  won  for  her  possession 
by  so  many  toils  *  ?  Would  the  Syracusan  flee  from  the 
enemy  who  was  seeking  for  nothing  but  to  flee  away  from 
him®?     Meanwhile  the  play  of  human  passion,  its  out- 

^  Cf.  Diod.  xiii.  i6.     See  Appendix  XX. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  70.  7  ;  km^owyrti  tcai  vtpt  rrji  h  rfjv  varplda  aontjptas  vw  cf 
vorc  mUL  avOit  wpo$vfion  dyriXafiia^ai, 

'  lb. ;  ica\6w  tJym  KwXvaai  re  aitrobs  ^cupvyitv  tern  rifl^  otxticaf  lirdorovr 

*  lb.  8 ;  AyofMOrl  rSi/v  rpirjpdpxM^  ^pincjy. 

*  lb. ;  c(  T^K  iroXc/ttorrdriTV  yr/y  ohcuorripav  ijBrf  t^s  ov  9i*  6\iyou  wiwov 
MfMTTffiivTfs  OaXdaiTrjs  ^oiffuvot  hwox'^^pownv, 

*  lb  ;  cl  obi  awpSn  taaai  wpoOuftovfxipovs  ^ABijvtuovt  wairrl  rp6w^  Sio^- 
*v«rr,  roirrovs  atfrol  ip^Ayorras  <p€vyovaiv. 
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ward  sipTis  by  voice  and  deed,  wa*,  if  anything,  keener  o 
and   more   highly   strung  among   those   who   looked    on  J 
from  the  shore,  who  for  the  most  part  were  constrained  tl 
to  look  on  idly,  than  among  those  who  were  giving  and 
taking  blows  on  the  battle-field  of   the   waves.      Great  F 
was  the  strain,  many  were  the  ups  and  downs  of  spirit,  n 
among  those  who   stood  by  the   side  of  Nikias,   pent  up 
within  the  narrow  space  still  sheltered  by  the  Athenian 
walls.     The  invaders — so  their  own  historian  calls  them 
even  at  this  last  moment — trembled  lest  that  day's  work 
j^UHild  make  their  present  evil  case  yet  more  evil  than 


g.of 


-It  waa  characteristic  of  such  a  fight  as  this  that  no  The  bittle 
general  view  of  it  could  be  had  from  any  point  of  the  shore.  uioaL  ~" 
Men  standing  near  saw  this  or  that  incident  of  the  battle. 
They  saw  one  of  their  own  ships  pressing  on  the  enemy; 
they  saw  another  falling  back  before  him.  Within  the 
Athenian  walla,  some  were  rejoicing  in  suecesa  and  raising 
the  shout  of  joy,  while  groans  and  wailing  broke  from 
others  who  saw  their  comrades  yielding^.  Some,  bo  it 
was  said  by  the  enemy,  among  the  Athenians  who  kept 
the  space  between  the  lines,  could  not  keep  themselves 
from  jeering  and  asking  the  men  who  fell  back  to  the 
shore  whether  they  thought  the  way  to  Athens  lay  by 
land  ^.  And  the  same  varied  play  of  feeling  and  of 
utterance  was  marked  among  those  warriors  of  Sj-racnse 
who  lined  the  rest  of  the  circuit  of  the  haven.  Some- 
tinws  they  were  able   to  give  active   help   to  distressed 


t  lJ3i)  mAou, 


'  Thnc.  Tii.  71.  t  :  ^wdmo-  ^iy  6  airriSiy  rtpi  raS  TMlor: 
Btkirtiii  ol  linX$ivTii  nil  rSit  wapiynn'  Irt  x<f/»J  irpifa-m. 

'  lb.  3  \  ^'  i^yov  ovffijr  r^f  Oios  Kai  06  irdiTU*  a/ia  it  t&  aitrA  ffitowolrv- 

'  Diud.  liii.  ij ;  cl  itir  'AftjraToi  Toii  itpimaiitiiBvs  rflt  fixv  "oi  'B 
7P  opoinAt'ofraj  fipaTrajy  tl  tiA  ttj(  7^!  iJi  'AS^oi  wXtuaai  CDpIfowni.. 
Tliia    may  be  »  Sjraeusan    invention;    bnl  il  ig  from   Syracuse    IbU   it 

YOL.  XIL  A  a 
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OHAF,  vm.  comrades ;  sometimes  by  their  words  they  drove  men  back 
to  the  fight,  to  try  their  luck  once  more  even  when 
womided  men  had  to  do  their  best  with  a  damaged 
vessel^. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  help  which  armed  men  condemned 
to  stand  idle  on  the  shore  were  able  to  give  to  their 
rhespee-  comrades  who  were  busy  in  the  sea-fight.  But  on  the 
he  dty.  walls  and  heights  of  Syracuse  stood  another  company,  a 
company  whose  presence  mattered  not  to  the  Athenian 
visitor  in  after  days,  but  whose  thoughts  and  words  lived 
in  the  memory  of  the  eyewitness  and  actor  who  first  set 
down  the  record  of  that  day^s  work  ^.  They  could  take 
a  wider  view  of  the  battle-field  than  the  men  who  stood 
close  to  any  point  of  the  shore.  They  looked  and  beheld 
the  deliverance  of  their  city^  but  they  often  saw  it  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  their  own  dearest.  But  all  that  they  could 
do  for  those  whom  they  loved  was  to  lift  up  their  hands  in 
prayer  to  the  gods^  to  raise  at  one  moment  the  hymn  of 
victory^,  at  another  the  wail  of  sorrow.  Among  that 
company  we  may  call  up  some  who  will  meet  us  in  later 
pages  of  our  story.  The  mother  and  the  sister  of  Dio- 
nysios,  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates,  the  kinswomen  of 
Philistos  who  told  the  tale,  were  doubtless  among  those 
who  gazed  on  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  their  own  house- 
holds, men  destined  so  soon  to  take  such  different  parts  in 
our  long  drama^  but  who  in  the  work  of  that  day  did  their 
duty  side  by  sida 
Final  de-  The  fight  was  long  and  uncertain.  In  every  comer  of 
itheniAiiB.  ^^^  harbour  each  side  had  seen  momentary  victory  and 
momentary  defeat.     At  last  the  tide  of  warfare  distinctly 

^  Diod.  xiii.  1 7 ;  roiavra  rSw  dird  rrji  7^;  arpartwrSar  6v€idi(6vr«r  rocV 
vpocvXiovciVf  ol  vpdi  roifs  cdyioKovi  diro^iryoKTCf  ir6\iv  dy4orp€<f>oiy,  italmp 
avyrfrpifXfjUvai  ix^^"""^^  ^^^  ^°^^  '^^  ^^  '''^^  rpavfrnrcay  tcarcLfiofioh/itroi, 

^  This  comes  in  full  in  the  Rixteenth  chapter  of  Dioddros.  See  Appendix 
XX. 

'  ivai6yiic¥  is  the  word  in  Dioddros.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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tamed  a{*ainst  the  fugitive  invaders.  They  were  fully  ci 
driven  back  from  the  barrier  which  they  had  striven  to  break 
down.  The  Athenian  ships  that  were  nearest  to  the  walls 
of  Ortygia  were  the  first  to  give  way ' ;  they  fled ;  the 
Syracusans  followed.  The  flight  and  the  pursuit  became  F 
general;  the  whole  navy  of  Athens  turned  and  sought 
shelter  by  that  one  piece  of  Syracusan  soil  which  still 
was  theirs.  The  deliverers  of  Sicily  pressed  after  them 
with  all  zeal,  and  with  loud  cries.  Some  ships  were  taken 
at  sea;  others  were  chased  to  the  shore.  Some  were 
hardly  steered  into  the  shallow  waters,  whence  their  crewa 
coold  leap  on  to  the  land  which  was  still  sheltered  by 
their  own  walls  ^,  the  poor  survivals  of  that  long  line 
which  had  once  all  but  hemmed  in  all  Syracuse  as  in 
prison. 

The  fight  was  over;  a  shout  loud  and  long  of  victory  T 
and  vengeance  went  up  in  Dorian  notes  from  the  rejoicing 
lips  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth.  And  yet  a  voice  of  mourn- 
ing must  have  mingled  with  it.  In  the  very  last  stage 
of  the  fight,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole  fleet  of  Athens 
gave  way,  one  precious  life,  the  life  of  a  true  ally  indeed, 
was  given  for  ransomed  Syracuse,  Ariston  of  Corinth,  D 
the  brave  and  eltilful  seaman,  who  had  taught  Syracuse 
to  vanquish  Athens,  died  in  the  moment  of  victory  on 
the  waters  which  ho  had  freed*.  Gongyloa  in  the  fight 
on  the  hill,  Ariston  in  the  fight  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
such  were  the  gifts  which  the  faithful  mother  could  give 
to  her  faithful  child.  And  she  gave  them  not  in  vain. 
Their  work  was  done ;  no  Athenian  conqueror  should  now 

'  Diod.  liii.  17 ;  to*  vapi  t^ii  uijAd-  uiriiirtvSmiy  'Afrp^am  lx$iaaS/r- 
TaiF  ml  irpOi  4>'ii^r  ip/aiairToir,  nl  wpviTt}(Ht  dii  riur  'hiJivaiaiv  h'/ji(\iTO», 
itti  HOT  thiyov  fimiuTd  fr/niiniffiu'. 

'  See  Appendii  XX. 

'  Pint,   Nik.   Jj ;    'A/aonup  i  KopiVftoi  «i;^(p»^7iji  .  .  .  rapA  t^v  ii^x^ 

<jfiiiv    iftnui&itfvos    tpoBi/iai   Imaty.   ^87   upoTovyToir    ruiy    Sufaxouaiair. 

Neither  Tliuejdiiles  nor  Diodaros  mentioim  thia. 

A  a  2 


r^  w^BB  yr  sfTRscrsm  \sd  hhiss. 


^-tir.  oaisek  :tL  ?y  rmt  :^!aBt*ii  \f*firaiiiia:  the  spuBs  who  looked 
^ctvoK  ifefr  'wb  -■Hini  3D(  bfr  s^tk  intD  baaia^  like  &eir 

\n*c  lis  711M0  ro  tbfr  wof^ippos  wko^  at  tlie 


'"fttt  "^1  in  iiiiMii     iOL  'iaat  aBaa  ml  in.  die  pjnase  of 

-jut  mcBB  of  xba  GxcBfi  Hv- 


%JNa  ^«»s,:      t:^    ^-  "^K**  -^  •'•   BwS"  ¥i"^r  i»cffL  7J 

^-    v«.t<:i^»     ««*.  o-  "^^      i**«^  UK. "»  aht  ic  A  ^r^aii  cxpe- 
.»\tv«    t^^mn.    '«*.   H.    r.tij<T^  miikz*  i2*>  :Mcrmuiv*.     The 


THE   REJOICINGS. 

which  even  rejoicing  Syracuse  would  not  have  refused'.  ca*p.  i 
The  thoughts  of  all  men  were  with  their  living  selves 
lather  than  with  their  dead  comrades.  The  victors  mean- 
while sailed  over  the  waters ;  they  took  up  their  own  slain 
for  a  public  funeral;  they  drew  on  shore  such  of  their 
ships  afi  were  seaworthy,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
joy  which  befitted  the  evening  of  such  a  day. 


Well  indeed  might  they  rejoice.     The  great  deliverance  Rejoicii^ 
for  which  they  themselves  had  striven,  the  deliverance  to 

which  Gylippos  and  Ariston  had  come^  to  guide  them,  had  _ 

now  been  wrought,     Syracuse  no  longer  feared  an  Athe-  ■ 

nian  storm  or  an  Athenian  blockade.     And  it  was  more  fl 
than  deliverance.     It  was  victory,  victory  of  a  kind  such  GreitiH^H 

as   few  had  ever  seen   or  heard  of.      The  invaders   had  torj.  ^M 

been  overthrown  beneath  the  walls  of  the  eity  which  they  H 

had  hoped  to  make  their  own ;   they  had  been  overcome  H 

after  a  long  and  hard-fought  struggle ;  the  masters  of  the  H 

eea  had  been  smitten  and  crushed  to  pieces  on  their  own  ■ 

element.     Such  success   as  this  was  enough  to  turn  the  H 

heads  of  the  dullest  of  mankind.      Words  would  fail  to  H 

punt  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  excitable  Greeks,  of  men  H 

who  bad  been  so  long  bearing  up,  often  against  frightful  H 

odds,  whose  hearts   had   been  so   long  rising  and  falling  fl 

between  hope  and  fear,  and  who  at  last  saw  their  most  H 
daring  hopes  more  than  fulfilled.     There  was  still  work  No  moraS 

to  be  done,  and  under  the  iron   discipline  of   Rome  or  j,j  ),(_  ^« 

Sparta  that  work  might  have  been  done.     But  in  rescued  H 

Syracuse  the  one  feeling  of  the  moment,  the  overwhelming  H 

joy  of  the  great  deliverance,  shut  out  every  other  thought.  H 

'  Thuc.  vii.  71.  3  ;  oi  'A9it»tuoi^  inti  /ityiBirvt  raa'  vap6trtDif  KOKajv,  vtKpvv  ^M 

liir  wipi  fi  iviMiyiay  ouS)  ii-tt6ov<i  alTijaai  dyaipttir.     PlnUtrvb  (Nik.  }f,)  H 

ftdtU  a  prftcttc^  ruuou,  m  far  kb  the  dead  are  oonuemed;  fin  Si)  t^i  J«tl-  H 

fjh;  wpi  i^doA/wv  txv^i'-     Bat  the  question  of  the  faiKi7ia,  su  importanc  H 
■Ser  Ai:giaon 
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oHAF.  vm.  The  need  of  improving  the  victory  was  forgotten,  the  very- 
thought  of  vengeance  was  forgotten,  in  the  wild  delight 
of  the  night  that  followed  the  day  of  that  great  salvation. 
ThefeMtofOn  that  high  festival,  a  festival  which  the  stem  toil  of 
the  morning  had  raised  to  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  the 
Syracusan  kalendar,  the  evening  at  least  must  be  freely 
given   to   sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  and  pious  revelry. 
It  was  the  holy  day  of  Herakl^s;   it  was  HSrakles  who 
had  taught  them  the  way  to  victory;    it  was  he  who  had 
fought  for  them  in  their  hour  of  trial ;  what  thanks,  what 
offerings,  could  be  great  enough  for  the  power  who  had 
so  openly  befriended  them  ?    No  more  plying  of  oars,  no 
more  pushing  of  spears  and  shields,  no  more  marching 
along  weary  paths,  at  least  not  till  the  morrow.     Man  had 
done  his  work ;  he  had  done  it  by  the  grace  of  the  favour- 
ing gods.     And  the  favouring  gods  must  have  their  due, 
before  man  girded  himself  afresh  for  the  toil  of  another 
day^ 
Gylippos         But  in  this  general  tumult  of  joy  and  devotion,  two 
mkra^.    °^^^  ^^  lesLBi  kept  their  heads  clear.    Gylippos  and  Hermo- 
krates  both  saw  that  the  Athenians  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  by  land.      The  chances  were 
that  they  would  do  so  at  once,  that  they  would  set  out 
that  very  night,  and  try  to  seize  some  strong  post  from 
TheAthe-  which  they  could  not  easily  be  dislodged^.      They  saw 
treat  to  be  f^^her  the  paramount  importance  of  hindering  such  a  plan 
stopped,     from  being  attempted.     The  Athenian  fleet  was  no  longer 

^  The  belief  in  the  interposition  of  Hdraklds  was  in  every  way  natural;  but 
we  may  donbt  whether  many  at  the  moment  went  so  deep  into  the  motives 
of  the  god  as  Timaios  did  afterwards.  H^rakl^  loved  the  Syracuaans, 
because  Persephond  had  helped  him  to  lead  away  Kerberos.  He  who  had 
taken  Troy  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Laomeddn  hated  the 
Trojans  of  Segesta,  and  the  Athenians  as  their  allies.  See  Plut.  Nik.  i ; 
Tim.  fr.  104;  C.  Muller,  i.  219. 

*  Thnc.  vii.  73.  I ;  'EpfAOKpdrrfs  .  .  .  {movorjffas  ainSrv  ti)v  Su&yoiay,  mi 
vofiiffas  d^irdy  cfrai,  tl  rooavrrj  ffrpand  /vara  yrjv  {nroxwpfjaaffa  icml  «a9c(b- 
lAimj  vol  T^s  XiHiklas  fiovkfi(rtrai  avOis  a<fHffi  rdv  ir^Xcftor  iroicro^ai. 
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to  be  feared ;  bat  there  were  still  forty  tboasand  men  in  a 
tbe  Athenian  camp.     They  were  not  indeed  likely  to  make 
another  immediate  assault  on  Syracuse ;  but,  if  they  were  F 
allowed  to  set  forth  without  hindrance,  they  might  march  ^ 
to  Gome  point  in  Sicily,  to  some  friendly  town  either  of  ?* 
Greeks  or    Sikcls,   and    might    thence    wage   a   new   war 
against  SjTacuse.      Perhaps   Gylippos,   certainly  Hermo-  H 
krates  ^.  went  at  once  to  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  laid  ,■ 
the  ease  before  them.     They  ought  at  once  to  lead  out  the  ^^ 
whole  force  of  Syracuse,  and  secure  every  path  by  which 
the  enemy  could  make  their  way  to  any  friendly  quarter. 
The  roads  should  be  blocked ;    the  narrow  passes  among 
the  hills  should  be  occupied  and  guarded".      The  SjTa- 
cusan  generals  saw  the  needs  of  the  case  as  clearly  as 
their  advisers.     The  course  that  was  pressed  on  them  was  x 
the  course  that  ought  to  be  followed ;  but  at  that  moment  " 
there  was  no  hope  of  following  it.     In  the  present  mood  J" 
of  the  people  of  Syracuse  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  any  mill-  hi 
tary  enterprise  that  night.      No  one  would  turn  out  to 
block  roads  or  to  guard  passes,  at  all  events  till  the  next 
day.     The  thing  was  hopeless;    no  appeals  from  Henno- 
kratcs  conld  persuade  the  generals  to  attempt  it  ^.     Again,  Pi 
as  ever,  we  see  the  difference  between  the  armed  citizens  ^j! 
of  Greece,  swayed  by  every  momentary  passion    of    the  "" 
citi2en,  and  tbe  trained  soldiers  of  Macedonia,  Home,  and 
modern  Europe.      Yet  one  almost  wonders  that,  among 


'  Nailher  Thucjdideg  nor  DiodflroB  make 
thu  (tage.  In  PIntarch  [Nik.  l6)  he  Irien  i 
to  kctian;  it  is  Dut  digtinctly  wid  whether 
the  Syrooiiwui  generals,  toTe  Jf  rlKfi  oBtri  i 


tiuD  of  Gjlippoa  al 
c&ll  the  Synountu 
i  went  with  fiennukrntAa  tu 
Thucydides,  Tair  orpanfySn' 
1  DioddroB,  liii.  iS.     We  must  remember  th»t  Hennoknt^a  wfta  not  in 
office  hioKDlf.    The  trick  Uut  foUowa  wiu,  fa;  all  itiitemeuta,  UennokntM' 

'  Thuc.  vii.  73.  1 ;  rat  ti  iioiis  ivomoSofiiaai  lai  ri  OTmiirofa  toiv  xa- 
ptair  wfo^aaairras  <piikaB<!nr. 

Dioddroe  (liii.   IS)  odde   another  reoHin,  Sid  ri  soXAoiii  fiir 
T/avpaTiB(  ttmu  Twf  VTpBTitrrSiy. 


1  T/avpa 
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4«Ar  fttt.  ihifrnt  who  came  nearer  to  a  trained  force  than  anj  natnre 
HynuTUnan^  among  the  allies  from  Old  Greece^  abore  all 
atfuitig  thoio  gallant  Corinthians  who  seem  to  have  lored 
Hynu^UM)  better  than  her  own  children,  no  volanteera  were 
found  to  attempt  the  toilsome  service  of  the  moment.  It 
wan  as  the  Syraeusan  generals  said.  The  counsel  of  Gyl- 
i|t|Hiii  and  Ilormokratte  was  wise;  but  it  was  yain  to  think 
of  tmrrying  it  out 
lt««lii«  hT  Hut  tho  nwniriH's  of  Hermokrates  did  not  &il  him.  He 
kXSS!!  iH^'lvtnl  to  play  off  on  the  Athenian  generals  the  same 
\v\\\  whioh  Nikias  had  played  off  on  the  Syracosans 
lUHirly  two  yimr«  before  K  He  found  the  same  advantage 
tu  \\\f>  fai't  tlmt  there  was  a  party  in  Syracuse  fatvourable 
\\^  \{\\^\^  which  Nikias  had  then  found  in  the  fact  that 

r^  Ou'V^^  ^Mn  a  )mrty  iu  Katan^  favourable  to  Syracuse.     The 
\)vi^Uuir«  ^^  N  ikia»  with  his  Syraeusan  correspondents  had 
vMMM'^wwi    ^|^^^«  i^^ii  lu^thii^r  ^ut  misi'hief  during  the  whole  war;  at 
«W  )mIv«(  iitap>  thoy  were  to  do  him  greater  mischief  than 
v\v«       Ucnu\'kratO«  knew  jierfectly  well  that  such  deal- 
M«^«t  ^v«v  )^^^^  ^'^^»    he  {H^rfaaps  knew  who  the  actual 
VhW>«  *"x*    »>mm^^k^*  \\%**xv     sVt  du*k  ^  he  sent  some  of  his  own  special 
'■'IVV**        ^*^^»^\U  Avw^wj^AUhxl  by  A»nie  horsemen,  to  the  Athenian 
^Hu^^i      V^o  hx't^'^iH'u  r^nle  up  within  earshot,  and  called 
i*i  *^^»uv*  v^v  >Uv   Vthcutaiw  to  listen  ^     Th^y  were  used  to 
^Ms\\  X  y^\k%\kk\kuw^X\\^\^  tVm  their  friends  within  the  city. 
\\  U^^kk  *Uo»vU^»v  the  uK^sseti^r*  o£  Hermokrates  did  their 
yik.Mui,  w  \\.4<  \;*Wv^»  *^  A  iWttdlv  message  sent  in  earnest^ 
\\w    \\Uy^^^k\\*  w  ^^om  ihcy  sfvke  were  bidden  to  teU 
i\iK^>^>i  \\^k  \\w  )\*^U  >*v«v  ahvttdy  guarded.     It  would 


<  I  II 


FALSE   MESSAGE    SENT  TO  NIKUS. 

be  vain  to  set  out  by  night;   be  would  do  well  to  waitci 
till  the  morrow,  and  then  set  out  with  more  preparation. 
The  messengers  went  away,  and  their  message  was  carried  Tha  Aiie- 
to  the  Athenian  generals.     Nikias  and  Demosthenes  fell  ^1^  je. 
at  once  into  the  trap ;  they  accepted  the  invention  of  Her-  """"*■ 
mokrates  as  a  genuine  fact  kindly  announced  to  them  by 
their  friends '. 

While  Hermokrat^  was  striving  to  persuade  the  Syra-  Debate 
CQsan  generals,  those  of  Athens  had  been  debating  as  to  Athmiui 
the  best  course  to  follow  in  the  present  distress.     And  they  if™*"*"' 
bad  come  to  exactly  the  conclusion  to  which  Hermokrates 
bad  assumed  that  they  would  come.     It  had  in  truth  been 
forced  on  them   in  much   the  same  way  in  which  that 
night's  rest  from  military  toil  had  been  forced  on  Her- 
mokrates  himself.      On  the  evening  of  the   great  over-  Demo- 
throw   by  sea,  Demosthenes,   still  keeping  up  a  stouter  j,^^ 
heart  than  any  other  man,  proposed  that  in  the  morning  ^^""^^^ 
the  remnant  of  the  army  should  again  put  themselves  onac 
board  the  ships  which  they  bad  left,  and  make  yet  another 
attempt  to  force  their  way  out  by  sea  ^,     Their  numbers 
were  even  now  greater  than  those  of  the  enemy — sixty  to 
fifty,  according  to  the  Athenian  reckoning " — and  the  bar- 
rier across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  actually  broken  *. 
They  had  therefore  every  hope  of  making  their  way  out. 
Nikias  was  inclined  to  a  retreat  by  land,  but  be  yielded 
to  the  arguments  of  Demosthenes ',  and  orders  were  given 
Cor  the  renewed  naval  action  in  the  morning.     But  the  The  u 
matter  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  generals  by  the 

'  Thoo.  vii.  74.  I ;  ntJaaiin  o£«  Arinir  (Eva.  PlaUiob  (Nik.  36) 
DDQUDelite  ;  bwofiiyair  i  'ftutas  itnaiy  inr6  fan  roAf^ur  iKtfiSit  wagitti. 

'  lb.  71.  3.    So  Diod.  »iii,  18. 

'  See  Appendix  3LX. 

'  XHodOriM  4iliis  \fKviiirav  rai  ft^fiarot. 

'  Tbucydiile*  (viL  71.3)  aju,  (uyx^'p'iiirTOi  Nmlov  rf  Yxufip,  u  irnther 
wUlingl;.  Dioddroi  snys ;  Niiciat  J i  iiiiriBou\fvat  xa-raXiwirmi  ris  rait  Bid 
i/ttaaytiou  wfAs  rii  av/ifiaxitat  w6\ns  iyax«p*'''' 


I 
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CHAP.  vin.  positive  refusal  of  the  sailors  to  go  on  board.     They  were 

utterly  downcast;  they  had  had  enough  of  the  sea;  they 

had  no  longer  any  hope  of  success.     They  crowded  round 

the  tents  of  the  generals^  bidding  them  to  take  no  more 

heed  to  the  ships^  but  to  think  of  the  safety  of  the  men 

BMolation  who  were  left  ^.     It  was  accordingly  determined  to  tarry 

by  land      T^o  longer  in  a  spot  where  they  had  already  suffered  so 

Sept^      much,  but  to  set  out  that  very  night  *.     They  began  ac- 

^^^  9-         cordingly  to  make  such  preparations  as  they  could  for  the 

night  march.    Just  at  this  moment  came  the  &lse  message 

from  Hermokrates.     It  was  fully  believed.     It  put  an  end 

The  re-       to  all  thought  of  attempting  the  retreat  that  night.     And 

layed.  *"     *^  ^^^7  ^^^^  tarry  some  while,  it  was  deemed  best  to  abide 

yet  another  day,  to  look  through  the  stuff,  to  settle  what 

to  take  with  them  and  what  to  leave  behind  ^,  and  to  put 

themselves  in  better  order  for  the  march.     They  inferred 

from  the  &lse  message  that  the  march  would  not  be  made 

without  fighting;  and  so  far  the  false  message  was  a  true 

one. 


§  7.   Tie  Retreat  of  the  Athenians. 
September y  B.C.  413. 

Amidst  all  the  stirring  events  which  had  happened  since 
the  memorable  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  resolution  of  Nikias 
to  abide  thrice  nine  days  must  have  wholly  passed  out  of 
memory.     It  was  now  much  more  than  three  days  since 

^  Thucydides  sftys  simply,  ci  vavrai  ovk  fjQtXov  kafiaivuv  U^  rd  xaTa- 
ircvX^X^^'  ''7  ^o<'V  ^^  M  ^^  ^^t  oXtoOai  Kparrjaai.  Dioddros  says,  perliAps 
a  little  out  of  place,  at  the  beginning  of  c.  18,  ol  *A$r)Vttioi  <n/v8pa/i^yr€$ 
M  Tcis  rSfv  iiy^idvw  ffKrjvais  iBiovro  rSfv  (TTfMTrjywv  fjtf^  rav  vtw  dXAd  r^y 
lavro^v  <ppovri^tiv  aearrjpias, 

^  Thuc.  vii.  72'  3 1  <*'  A*^''  ^^  Kard  yrjv  iyax<»p^covr€s  fjlhj  ^v/Avovrcr  r^v 
yv&fjojv  tlxoy.  That  they  were  to  set  out  that  night  is  implied  In  the  whole 
story,  and  specially  in  the  words  in  74.  i,  M<rxov  rify  vvicra.  It  is  more 
distinct  in  DioddroB  xiii.  18,  (pctytpov  6vtos  6ti  rrjs  wicrbs  dya((i&(ov<nv, 

'  lb.  74.  I. 


PREPAHATIONS   FOK    KETBEAT, 


the  eclipse,  anj  certainly  much  less  than  twenty-seven. 
As  near  as  we  can  reckon,  ahout  half  another  i-evolntion 
o£  the  moon  had  passed^.  But  the  whole  object  of  the 
last  battle,  the  attempt  to  renew  the  old  purpose  o£  escaping 
by  sea,  shows  that  all  thought  of  waiting  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  had  even  then  been  cast  aside.  The  actual 
need  overrode  all  such  scruples ;  the  prophets  had  perhaps 
by  this  time  found  out  that  three  days  was  all  tliat  the 
rules  of  their  own  science  ordered.  From  the  day  of  the 
last  battle  the  order  of  time  is  minutely  laid  down.  The 
nest  day  was  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  making  ready 
as  well  as  they  could  for  their  retreat.  One  part  of  their 
purpose  was  to  burn  their  ships.  They  were  no  longer  of 
any  use  for  their  purpose,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  leave 
them  to  strengthen  the  Syraeusan  navy.  On  the  Syra- 
cusan  side  there  was  a  twofold  work  to  he  done,  work 
nearer  and  more  distant,  by  sea  and  by  land.  The  design 
of  burning  the  ships  was  so  natural  that  it  was  suspected 
in  Syracuse.  In  order  to  hinder  it,  one  Syraeusan  ])arty 
went  on  board  their  own  ships,  and,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  day  of  Herakles,  they  again  showed  themselves  on 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Harbour  in  warlike  array.  They 
sailed  to  the  piece  of  coast  which  was  still  held  by  the 
Athenians,  and  began  to  drag  away  the  ships  which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  shore.  The  Athenians  still  contrived 
partially  to  carry  out  their  pur^jose,  A  few  ships  were 
set  Gre  to*;  but  the  Syracusans  seized  on  the  more  part 

'  On  tbe  ordsr  of  dayt,  lee  Afipeodix  XXT. 

'  Thucjdides  (vii.  74.  5)  uys;  Iriwpiiaav  ti  nmi  i\I-ias.  Sxrufp  Stanrl)' 
dtjtar,  ojrTo!  ol  'AStjyaiai.  This  camea  in  the  middle  of  the  SjrKcncuig 
auiyiag  off  the  rest,  Dindnrot  (liiL  iB)  pnU  the  burning  earlier,  m  sood 
M  it  u  settled  to  retreat  by  lanil ;  ^  irdrrcf  &iioyi'6iiioi'it  y€y6iM'ot  to^v  yiSv 
Tii^  Iriwptiaav  laii  ri  vpAt  rfiy  JwoAAaT^i'  rapunciuiiorra.  Kthia  wu  the 
right  lime,  one  does  not  «je  why  &U  shoald  not  hare  boen  burned.  For 
Atheniui  intentions  Thucydidea  is  better  authority  tlutn  I'hiliiitoi;  but 
there  ■■  sinijs  tbe  clmiioe  that  Diuddros  waj  have  confuwd  aomethiog  in 
Philistot. 


stSiy  qnilu 
Forgutteo. 
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CHAP.  vm.  without  trouble  or  hindrance.  They  fastened  them  by  ropes 
to  their  own  vessels,  and  towed  them^  a  brilliant  trophy 
and  a  precious  spoils  to  the  city  ^. 

The  Syracusans  had  thus  again  full  possession  of  their 
own  harbour.  Not  an  Atheniau  ship  was  floating  there, 
save  those  which  they  were  themselves  towing  off  as  badges 
of  victory  at  the  stems  of  their  own  victorious  triremes. 
Their  own  damaged  ships  they  had  drawn  on  shore,  their 
[lie  Atlie-  own  dead  they  had  taken  up  and  duly  honoured.  But  the 
inburied.  waters  and  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  were  still  thickly 
strewed  with  relics  of  the  sea-fight  of  yesterday,  with 
broken  pieces  of  Athenian  ships,  with  those  lifeless  bodies 
of  Athenian  warriors  on  whose  behalf  the  devout  Nikias 
himself  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  the  burial-truce  ^.  With 
these  last,  by  a  chance  unparalleled  or  nearly  so  in  the 
annals  of  Greek  warfare,  the  victors  could  deal  as  they 
thought  good.  And  the  discoveries  of  very  recent  times 
have  taught  us  how  they  did  deal  with  them.  Syracuse 
was  not  called  on  to  pay  the  same  rites  to  her  .slain  enemies 
which  she  had  just  paid  to  her  own  slain  citizens  and  allies. 
But  to  leave  the  bodies  of  her  slain  enemies,  the  crews  of 
sixty  perished  triremes,  on  the  waters  or  on  the  shore,  as 
a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures,  would  be  to  infect  the  air 
of  the  Great  Harbour  and  its  coasts  with  the  plague  of 
rhe  bodies  pestilence.  A  way  was  found  to  bury  the  dead  out  of 
he  tombs  sight,  if  without  honour,  yet  without  special  insult.  The 
*^V^^'  soil  of  Plemmyrion,  as  we  have  already  seen^,  is  thickly 
honeycombed  with  primaeval  tombs.  Many,  hidden  till 
lately,  were  dug  below  the  ground,  and  roofed  with  that 
^«a*?-cupola  which  we  have  seen  so  often  among  the  works 
of  both  Sikel  and  Greek.  The  old  resting-places  of  the  older 
folk  stood  open  or  were  forced  open.     Where  the  primaeval 

^  Thuc.  vii.  74.  5  ;  koS^  ^trvx^ay^  oi^vds  Mot^vovros, 

*  See  above,  p.  356. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  362,  and  above,  p.  252. 
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(lead  lay  in  honour,  with  their  weapons  of  priniiPTa!  days,  oi 
the  slain  of  the  late  battle  were  thnist  in  without  order, 
without  heed,  wherever  room  might  be  found  for  them. 
The  mouths  of  their  strange  sepulchres  were  6tted  with 
new  doors,  and  there,  for  two  and  twenty  ages,  lay  the 
slain  comrades  of  Nikias  and  DSmosthenfs.  At  last  modem 
research  has  brought  tlieir  frames  to  light,  and  has  found 
a  way  to  prove  their  date  by  the  contemporary  coins  of 
Syracuse  which  lived  on  when  the  flesh  and  the  raiment  of 
their  owners  had  crumbled  away'. 

Meanwhile  a  more  serious  work,  as  it  seemed  at  the 
moment,  was  in  doing  by  land.     From  this  time,  as  long  No  m 
as  action  only  and  not  debate  is  the  need,   Hermokrates  ^[^ 
drops  out  of  sight.      He  is  the  native  adviser :    it  is  the  Hprmo- 
stranger  Gylippos  who  is  the  doer  of  everything.     When 
the  day  of  victory  and  of  festival  was  over,  the  Syra- 
cusans  in  general  recovered  their  powers  of  thought  and 
action.     All  could    now  see,    not    only    Hermokrates   and 
a  few  who  hearkened  to  him,  that  there  was  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  to  make  deliverance  fully  secure.     The  Gyli|)po»   , 
Syracusans  aud  Gylippos — such  is  the  formula — set  forth     "  *    *' 
to  block  the  roads.     The  undertaking  was  a  lai^e  one,  as  The  ro»<i 
there  were  several  ways  by  which  the  defeated  invaders  tinokad.  « 
might  attempt  to  escape.     Their  most  obvious  course,  if  cinrio«  <^B 
there  were   any  means  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,        "    ^M 
would  be  to  try  to  make  their  way  to  Katan^ '.     That  Design  w 
city  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  centre  for  any  futuru  ^^^^^ 
warfare  against  Syracuse.     At  Ratan^  they  would  have 
a  considerable  Greek   city,  thoroughly  friendly  to   their 
cause,  as  the  starting-point  of  their  operations.     And  the 

'  See  the  letter  ofBig.PsoloOrai.describiug  the  reia»rqliB»  on  Plflmlnjrion 
in  Jalj  l8go  (lince  I  wu  iMt  in  Sicilj)  in  Cavallttro'i  Appeiidice  alia 
Topografia  ArcheoUigiea  di  Siracata,  Turin  ftDd  Pklenno,  1891. 
^^p^  Sw  Appendix  XXU. 
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3HAP.  vm.  march  thither,  if  unopposed,  would  be  the  easiest  of  any. 

No  high  mountains  or  difficult  passes  stood  in  the  way ; 

we  have  seen  with  what  ease  armies  had  marched  to  and 

fro  between  Syracuse  and  Katane  earlier  in  the  war^ 

"he  mual  But  by  this  way  it  was  hardly  needful  to  block  the  roads ; 

jitanft.'    it  might  almost  be  said  that  they  were  blocked  already. 

The  road  to  KatanS  was  simple  for  men  on  the  north  side 

of  Epipolai ;  it  was  another  business  for  men  on  its  south 

side.     Another  direct  attack  on  the  hill,  this  time  from  the 

south,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    To  reach  the  city  of  refuge, 

the  retreating  army  would  have  to  do,  as  it  had  done  in 

the  night  attack,  to  skirt  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  then 

to  go  round  its  western  point,  the  modem  Belvedere,  and  so 

to  march  between  Epipolai  and  Mount  Thymbris  into  the 

low  ground  by  the  bay  of  Trogilos.  Every  step  of  this  course 

would  have  to  be  taken  in  full  view  of  the  Syracusan  forces 

on  both  sides  of  the  hill.     The  low  ground  too  between 

Epipolai  and  Megara  would  be  just  such  a  field  as  the 

Syracusan  horsemen  would  wish  for  to  annoy  a  retreating 

enemy.     It  would  seem  that  the  proposal  to  attempt  to 

reach  KatanS  by  this  comparatively  direct  road  was  actually 

Atftnft  to  debated  in  the  Athenian  council  of  war.     That  it  was  re- 

raround- j^cted  is  not  wonderful.     But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 

x)ut  road  ^ygg  ^f  ^jj^  Athenian  generals  Katane  was  still  the  final 

le  SuLel    goal  to  be  aimed  at.     The  Greek  allies  could  not  be  got  at 

at  once.     The  immediate  object  must  be  to  try  to  reach 

the  friendly  Sikels  of  the  inland  country.     From  thence, 

after  needful  rest  and  reinforcement,  some  path  or  other 

might  be  found  to  the  old  head-quarters.   Athenian  generals 

could  not  have  wholly  turned  away  their  thoughts  from 

the  eastern   coast.     They  had  no  thought  of  finding  an 

abiding  home  among  the  Sikel  mountains  *. 

he  south-      The  Sikels  to  whose  land  the  generals  determined  first  to 

kel  land,  make  their  way  were  those  who  held  the  high  ground  of 

*  See  above,  p.  i6i.  *  See  Appendix  XXII. 
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south-eastern  Sicily,  the  r^on  west  and  south  of  Syra-  ohap.  yii 
cuse^  which  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  heights  now 
called  Monte  Lauro,  so  rich  in  the  sources  of  rivers^. 
Motyca  and  the  Heraian  Hybla  may  have  been  looked 
to  as  cities  of  refuge^  whence,  after  a  season  of  rest,  some 
roundabout  road  might  be  found  to  EatanS.     The  S}rra- 
cusan  outposts  of  Akrai  and  Easmenai,  founded  specially 
to  Tv^atch  over  this  region,  would  doubtless  be  dangerous ; 
bat  to  face  them  would  be  less  dangerous  than  to  abide 
in  the  marshes  of  Syracuse  or  to  attempt  a  direct  march 
to  Katane  in  sight  of  the  Syracusans  on  Epipolai.     The  Nature  o 
high  grotmd  of  the  Sikels  had  to  be  reached  by  paths 
very  different  from  a  march  by  Ledn  and  Thapsos.     There 
vvxLB  a  choice  of  roads;  but  all  the  roads  lay  through  narrow 
and  stony  combes  in  the  hills,  where  what  was  a  road  one 
day  might  be  a  mountain-torrent  the  next.      The  path 
would  often  have  to  be  painfully  picked  over  stones  under- 
foot, and  the  heights  on  each  side  would  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  archers,  darters,  or  slingers,  to  aim  at  the  weary 
wayfarers  below.     Among  paths  of  this  kind  two  chief 
choices  were  offered.     The  more  direct  course  would  make  Two  roac 
the  entrance  into  the  difficult  country  at  a  point  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Great  Harbour,  while  still  almost  under 
the  western  point  of  Epipolai.      This  is  the  road  which  by  the 
leads  from  Syracuse  to  the  modem  Floridia.     The  other  Horidia 
way  would  be  to  keep  for  some  time  along  the  road  near  to 
the  Besk^  the  Helorine  road,  and  to  reach  the  high  country  and  the 
up  the  bed  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  ran  into  the  sea  Noto. 
the  coast  below  the  modem  Noto^.     By  the  care  ^^^^ 
r   livP^  ^  these  ways  were  occupied  sooner  or  later ;  the  GyUppoa 
\q     were  blocked;   guards  were  set  at  the  fords  of  all 
^     ^tre^mB.     I*  ^  possible  that,  when  the  course  taken 
b^  ^       Athenians  was  fully  known,  the  guards  of  one 
Y  ^xr  have  moved  to  another.     It  is  certain  that, 

t^^  «.  p.  80.  "See  Appendix  XXIL 
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whatever  way  the  Athenians  turned^  the  care  of  Gylippos 
had  provided  enemies  to  block  their  farther  advance. 

The  beginning  of  the  retreat  is  painted  by  the  great 
master  of  contemporary  history  with  all  the  fulness  of  his 
powers.  Never  in  the  long  record  of  human  sorrow  which 
history  unfolds  was  there  a  sadder  scene.  It  was  not 
merely  the  baffled  hopes  of  an  army  and  a  commonwealth ; 
it  was  not  merely  that  of  the  two  great  fleets  that  Athens 
had  sent  forth  to  Sicily  not  a  ship  remained  to  her;  it  was 
not  merely  that  danger  to  themselves  and  to  their  city 
tracked  every  step  of  the  retreating  army.  The  saddest 
forms  of  human  wretchedness  were  there  at  hand,  the 
wretchedness  of  friends  and  comrades  who  prayed  for  help, 
but  to  whom  no  help  could  be  given  ^.  The  dead  had  to 
be  left  without  funeral  rites;  men  looked  on  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  fear  for  themselves 
mingled  with  their  griefs.  And  sadder  than  the  case 
of  the  dead,  more  grievous  to  the  heart  to  look  upon,  was 
the  case  of  the  living  who  had  to  be  left  behind,  the  men 
who  had  been  smitten  down  with  the  sickness  of  the 
Syracusan  marshes,  the  men  who  had  been  maimed  and 
wounded  in  the  fights  on  the  Syracusan  waters.  Left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  they  groaned,  they  besought, 
they  clung  to  their  comrades  and  kinsmen,  praying  in 
vain  not  to  be  left  behind,  following  as  far  as  their  feeble 
strength  would  let  them,  and  giving  up  the  vain  task  with 
wailing  and  appeals  to  the  gods  ^.  The  host  was  full  of 
weeping,  full  of  despair;  all  hearts  were  downcast;  men 
turned  to  repentance  and  blaming  of  themselves  that  thdr 
voices  had  helped  to  bring  themselves  and  their  city  to 

*  Thuc.  vii.  75*  ^  J  itivbv  oZv  ^v  ob  koB*  tv  fi6vov  tSjv  vpayfA/Aratv^  Sn  t6s 
re  vavs  diroXo;A.c/r<(rcs  vdeas  iy^x^fpow  Kot  dyrl  fity&Xrjs  IXvlSor  Kcd  abrci  mt 
4  v6kis  Kiv^vy€vovT€r  dXXd,  teal  iv  t$  dvoXci^cc  rov  ffTparoirilhv  (wifimvt  rj 
rt  &l/€i  iKdaT(ff  &\y€ivd.  xal  r^  yv^ixQ  alaOiffOcu. 

'  lb.  3  ;  h  \vinjy  furd  <l>6fiov  KaOiararo. 

'  lb.  3,  4.     Cf.  .^^Elflch.  Pers.  575 ;  Xtupeivm  vpbs  iM&yKoa^t  k.tX, 
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such  a,  case ',  It  was  from  hostile  ground  that  they  were  c 
setting  forth ;  yet  they  lingered  aa  if  they  were  called  on  to 
leave  their  own  soil  ^.  The  forty  thousand  men  of  every 
class  who  now  set  forth  from  the  Athenian  camp,  were 
like  tlie  people  of  a  whole  city,  and  that  no  small  one, 
driven  forth  to  seek  new  homes  where  they  might  find 
them.  Had  he  who  made  that  comparison  neen  or  heard 
of  the  sad  processions  which  a,  few  years  later  went  forth 
from  Akragas  and  from  Gela  ^  ?  The  change  in  condition  Grievwicai 
which  many  of  the  Athenian  army  now  underwent  was  only  ni„,h. 
less  than  that  of  a  wealthy  Akragantine  driven  forth  home- 
less and  penniless.  Horsemen  and  heavy-armed,  many  of 
them  men  of  wealth,  all  of  them  men  used  in  peace  and 
war  to  have  all  wearisome  drudgery  done  for  them  by 
slaves,  were  now  driven  to  carry  their  own  provisions,  to 
do  every  menial  service  for  themselves.  The  slaves  of 
some  had  deserted  already ;  the  slaves  of  others  could  not 
be  trusted.  Before  long  all  were  gone;  the  knightly 
companions  of  Alkibiadea  had  to  tend  their  Sicilian  horses 
with  their  own  hands.  One  part  of  their  burthen  indeed 
was  not  heavy;  they  carried  such  food  as  they  had,  hut 
there  was  little  left  in  the  camp*.  Yet  to  many  there 
was  one  small  comfort ;  democracy  had  reached  the  level 
of  equality;  the  sori-ows  and  sufEerings  of  all  were  equal  *. 

'  Tbno,  vii.  75.  5  ■.HaTqttntiTiTtsSiiaicaJlia-riiiililfma'Inn'airrwuraXA.ii^i'. 

*  lb,  4 ;  dvapi^  roiai/rp  fjj  fiqSltus  dipoptiaa6ai,  Koinp  in  iroAf^uru. 

'  lb.  5  ;  oiSiir  yip  dXXo  ^  iri\fi  JmmoXiopKijfiivp  l^Kiaay  iiwoiptvyoiirji  itai 
oi  atunp^.  Sorel;  thia  ccinipB.H>OD  is  (uggeatecl  by  aiicb  scenes  as  bho«a 
d««oribed  bj  Diod6ros,  liii.  89,  111,  to  which  we  ahaJl  come  in  our  neit 

'  Tho  word*  of  Thiicydidea  t'l'-'SS)  m"k  how  imuBual  this  w»a  oaLhe 
p»rt  of  both  horsemen  iind  heavy-»naed ;  iS  Tt  SXXoi  viym  li^pov  0  ri  m 
ItiyaTo  ticntTTOi  XP^^'I""  "^  "'  ^''''"u  (oJ  al  jinr^i  vapi  ri  tttiSii  aiiTol  tA 
a^Tipa  atrSn'  airia  viri  toTi  JuAoii.  "  A  burthen,"  laya  Thirlw*!! 
(iiL  45a),  "which  A  Romfts  would  not  haTe  felt,  bat  to  which  the  Greek 
wu  QDUsed." 

'  Thuo.  vil.  7i.  6;  ij  laoiMtfia  rSir  ihkS*,  Ixoviri  tim  i/im,  tS  /itri 
iroMwi'.  «oiJ^ffiii. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Never  indeed  liad  men^  so  their  own  liistorian  tells  os^ 
^^^  faUen  from  such  a  height  of  splendour  and  boasting  to 
sach  a  depth  of  humiliating  sorrow^.  No  Greek  army 
had  ever  before  gone  through  so  great  a  change.  They  had 
come  forth  to  enslave  others;  they  now  feared  leading 
into  captivity  for  themselves^.  They  had  sailed  forth 
amid  prayers  and  pseans;  they  had  now  to  toil  along  by 
land  amid  voices  opposite  indeed  ^.  And  yet  all  that  they 
had  to  bear  seemed  such  as  might  be  endured  in  the  &ce 
of  the  heavier  dangers  that  hung  over  them  ^. 

But  there  was  one  heart  in  the  host  that  failed  not,  one 
man  who  showed  himself  at  his  best  when  things  were 
at  their  worst.  Nikias^  often  a  loiterer^  never  a  coward^ 
whose  head  had  once  been  turned  by  good  fortune  but 
whom  iU  fortune  nerved  to  the  highest  pointy  stood  forth 
to  exhort  and  to  cheer  the  downcast  host.  By  one  of 
those  strange  victories  which  mind  can  win  over  matter^ 
the  strong  will  was  master  of  the  feeble  body.  Bowed 
down  as  he  was  by  hopeless  sickness^  the  general  passed 
up  and  down  the  line,  speaking  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment, lifting  up  his  voice,  as  the  voice  may  be  lifted  up 
at  pressing  moments^  shouting  in  his  zeal  that  all  might 
hear  and  all  be  stirred  by  the  hearing^.  His  harshest 
censor  becomes  gentler  as  he  listens  ®;  from  that  day  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  darkened  life  we  have  nought  to  tell  of 
Nikias  but  what  is  noble. 

The  stirring  words  which  Thucydides  now  puts  into  the 

^  Thac.  vii.  75.  6 ;  &KXws  rt  icai  dvd  oias  XafX'upSrriTOS  leal  aOx^porot  rov 

*  lb.  7;  ^^  f^^y  fovi  dkXow  Jkfvkataofiivovs  1JK€iy  alrroiK  rmho  /mKXw 
btlkoTeu  fi^  irAOoxJi  ^wifitj  dvUvcu. 

'  lb. ;  dvTi  8*  cvx^9  n  koI  waiAvonff  ftt0*  Sjv  k^iit\tov,  v6Xiv  rom»  rotf 
Ivavrlois  iirt^fuafiaaiv  dupopfidtrSai, 

*  lb. ;  6fius  Bi  vv6  fuyiOovs  rov  iwncptfjuafitvov  in  ieiv9vrov  wdyra  ravra 
airrois  olffriL  i<pcuy€TO. 

*  lb.  76 ;  fiovk6fi€yos  cin  M  vKitcrrov  y^yuviatcwy  dxf^Kaw 

*  Grote,  vii.  458. 
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mouth  of  Nikias^  whether  his  very  words  or  not,  are  at  chap.  vm. 
least  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.     They  may  ^SS^^ 
well  have  been  remembered  by  some  of  those  few  among 
the  thousands  who  stood  around  him  who  lived  to  tell  the 
tale  at  Athens  or  elsewhere.     Or,  if  we  simply  look  on 
them  as  the  words  that  Thncydides  thought  that  Nikias 
was  likely  to  speak  at  such  a  moment,  their  value  is  hardly 
lessened.    It  is  a  fitting  speech  for  the  devout  man  in  His  Mih 
distress,  the  man  whose  faith  in  the  gods  has  not  passed  ^     ^^' 
away,  even  when  their  hand  seems  so  heavy  on  him  and 
his  army.     Nikias  bids  them  still  keep  hope ;  others  have 
been  saved  out  of  depths  even  lower  than  they  were  now 
in.     Let  them  not  despair  or  blame  themselves^.    Let 
them  look  at  himself,  whom  his  sickness  made  worse  off 
than  any  other  man  in  the  army.     He  had  once  been 
fiunous  for  his  g^ood  luck  in  private  and  public ;  now  he 
was  in  the  same  danger  as  the  meanest^.     Yet  he  had  ever 
done  his  duty  to  gods  and  men ;  he  had  been  pious,  right- 
eous, and  bountiful.    With  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  he 
still  had  hope  for  the  future ;  even  such  ill  luck  as  theirs 
did  not  frighten  him  as  otherwise  it  might  ^.   Their  sorrows 
had  now  reached  their  height ;  they  were  therefore  likely 
to  lessen.     The  gods  were  said  to  envy  great  good  luck  Envy  of 
on  the  part  of  men.     If  they  had  ever  envied  the  Athenian    *  ^^ 
host,  the  penalty  was  already  paid.     The  enemy  was  now 
more  likely  to  be  the  object  of  such  envy.     Others  had 
invaded  land  of  their  neighbours,  and  had  both  done  and 
suffered  as  men  may  do  and  suffer.     So  had  they;   the 
gods  would  now  look  more  kindly  on  them ;    they  would 
deem  them  worthy,  not  of  envy  but  of  pity  *.     And  they 

^  Thuc  vii.  77.  I ;  fjujUi  Kara  fit  ftfaaOai  I/aos  Ayay  a&rovs. 

*  lb.  a ;  ovT  cvrvx^f  Soxwi^  irov  vffrtp6s  rov  ttvcu,  ir.r A.    On  ihe  cdrvx(a 
of  Nikias  see  a>bove,  p.  233. 

'  lb.  3 ;  al  2)  ^v/u^pai  ob  icar*  d^lay  99i  <^$ov<n.     For  several  possible 
meanings,  see  Joweit,  i.  541,  iL  453. 

*  lb. ;  T^xa  8*  ^  ipgU  X»^<rtuar  (card  70/)  roiV  re  iroXc/dbcf  c^n^xT*^*  ''^ 
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oHAP.  ym.  still  had  human  hopes.     Such  a  host  of  armed  men  mar- 

v^tteo^*  shalled  in  their  array  would  be  at  once  a  city  wherever 

no  town  in  they  sat  down  ^.     No  town  of  Sicily  could  withstand  them 

h^y  could  ^  invaders  or  turn  them  out  when  they  had  once  fixed 

thorn.         themselves  on  any  spot.     As  for  the  march^  it  was  for 

Uie  marofai   themselves  to  make  it  safe  by  keeping  good  order.     On 

whatever  spot  they  might  be  constrained  to  fight^  let  each 

man  look  on  it  as  a  country  and  a  castle,  which^  if  he  wins, 

he  may  keep  as  his  own  ^.     The  march  must  be  speedy, 

by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was 

Friendly     small.     But  as  soon  as  they  reached  any  friendly  spot  of 

of^T        Sikel  ground,  they  would  be  safe.     Fear  of  Syracuse  made 

**•'■•        the  Sikels  firm  friends  of  Athens*;   messages  had  been 

already  sent  to  them  to  meet  the  army  and  bring  pro- 

liMt  ez-     visions.     And  to  wind  up  all,  he  added,  remember  that  to 

be  valiant  men  is  now  for  you  a  matter  of  utmost  need ; 

there  is  no  place  near  where  a  coward  can  find  shelter^. 

But  if  ye  now  escape  your  enemies,  the  rest  of  you  may 

again  see  the  homes  that  they  long  to  see,  and  those  who 

are  Athenians  will  be  able  to  raise  again  the  mighty  power 

of  Athens,  fallen  as  it  is.     For  it  is  men  that  make  a  city, 

not  walls  or  ships  empty  of  men. 

The  march      When  the  general  had  finished  his  speech,  he  and  the 

Septem-      army  set  forth  from  their  camp.     They  forsook  the  last 

"'^'^"  spot  of  Syracusan  ground  which  they  still  held,  that  piece 

cf  Tf)  Btwy  iviipBovoi  laTparivffaiuv^i.woxpuvron  ff8i;  rtrifuup^fXfBa  .  .  .  oZrrov 
ydp  dw'  airrSfv  A^i^rtpoi  fj^rj  ia/jikv  1j  <p$6vov.  The  doctrine  set  forth  by 
Amasis  in  Herod,  iii.  40  is  here  taken  for  granted. 

*  Thnc.  vii.  77.  4 ;  \oyi(€ff$€  8i  5ri  avroi  t€  ir^is  €v$vs  lart,  5«oi  ht 
fea$i{ff<r$€,  80  more  emphatically  at  the  end  of  the  speech ;  dyHpti  ydp  w6\ts 
Kot  oh  Ttixn  o^Si  y^€s  difSpoav  ictvcd,  Cf.  the  passages  of  the  poets  collected 
by  Mr.  J  owett^  ii.  454. 

*  lb.  5;  fc^  diXAo  Ti  ^yrjffifKVos  tKcurroi  Ij  Iv  f  &y  dvayitaaBp  X^P^ 
IjAxmBoa^  rovro  mi  warplda  ttaJt  rcTxor  tcpar^ffas  ^£c(v. 

'  lb.  6 ;  0^01  fdip  ijfuv  5(d  t6  "XvpaKociojv  tioi  in  fiifiatoi  tlffi, 

*  Jb,  J ;  in  ftfi  Syros  x^p^ov  ^77^'  ^'^  ^  fsa\aicta$4vTts  <roj$tlfiT€. 
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of  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  whieli  lay  between  their  a 
double  walls.     The   possession   of  those   walls  gave  them 
the  command  of  all  the  roads  that  started  from  the  gate 
of  Achradina,  subject  to  the  danger  that  they  might  find 
all  alike  blocked  at  convenient  points  hy  Syracusan  guards. 
Of  the  two  roads  open  to  them,  the  Helorine  road  by  the  The  two 
sea,  that  jiart  of  it  at  least  wliich  lay  near  to  Syi-acuse,       '" 
wae  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  would  at  once 
lead  tliem  to  the  SjTaousan  post  at  the  Olympieion.     The 
other  and  somewhat  higher  road  by  the  present  Floridia 
might  turn  out  to  be  blocked  at  this  post  or  that ;  but  there 
was  no  such  certain  and  immediate  obstacle  awaiting  them. 
The  Helorine  road  too  led  directly  to  quite  other  parts  of 
Sicily,  from  which  any  road  to  Katane  would  be  roundabout 
indeed.     The  path  by  Floridia  would  sooner  bring  them  to  The  ron.1 
the  hills  from  which  they  looked  for  their  help,  or  at  all  choien!'   " 
event*  to  the  rough  passes  by  which  those  hills  might  be 
reached.     The  upper  road  therefore  was  chosen. 

The  early  part  of  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  march  Vim  da.?'» 
is  neither  a  dead  flat  nor  does  it  cross  any  considerable  ""^  ' 
height.     It  goes   down  to  the  Anapos,  and  thence  rises 
again  to  the  town  of  Floridia.     But  the  Anapos  had  to  be 
crossed ;  it  was  certain  that  it  would  have  to  he  crossed  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy;   the  ground  too  afforded  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  the  S^Taoiisan  horsemen  and  darters  to 
annoy  the  march  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed.     To  that 
kind  of  force  tlie  great  mass  of  the  retreating  army  be- 
longi-d ;  we  do  once,  at  the  very  last  stage  of  all,  get  a 
moment's  glimpse  of  the  Athenian  horsemen' ;  but  that  is 
all.     They  marched  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  oblong,  the  Order  c 
nnwartike  following  with  the  baggage  being  placed  in  the 
middle  *.     Nikias  led   the  van,  while  Demosthenes   com- 

■  Thae.  vil.  S3,  i,  kud  below,  p.  3S9. 

'  lb.  78.  1 ;  Tovs  Si  amiKHpipovi  nai  rir  nXiiarw  Ex^^*  trrii  dxor  el 
ir^Tai,  These,  whatever  their  race  or  conditioD,  ue  diatiucl  from  the 
peTBonftl  BUvea  of  the  horseiueD  atid  he»vy-arm«d. 


■ 
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CHAP.  TiiL  manded  the  rear.    The  energy  to  which  the  elder  general 

Gontiniied  ]iad  been  kindled  by  the  strait  in  which  he  fonnd  himself 

of  ^ 


NikiM.       was  not  spent  in  his  words  of  exhortation.     In  spite  of  his 
toils  and  grie&  and  his  grievons  sickness,  Nikias  kept  his 
eye  on  his  whole  line.     If  any  part  seemed  out  of  order,  he 
was  there  at  once  to  marshal  the  line  and  to  do  all  that  a 
younger  captain  in  full  health  could  have  done  at  such  a 
moment.     Demosthenes  did  the  like;  but  throughout  the 
march  better  order  was  kept  under  the  command  of  Nikias 
than  under  that  of  Demosthenes. 
Fint  fi^t-      The  first  time  that  the  army  came  to  actual  fighting 
^J^jjj,^      with  any   enemy  was  when   they  reached  the  Anapos. 
the  Ada-     Where  the  pi^esent  road  crosses  it,  it  is  a  narrow  stream 
with  steep  banks.    There  they  found  their  advance  checked 
by  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  who  defended  the  pas- 
sage.    Those  who  were  employed  on  this  particular  service 
could  have  been  only  a  small  part  of  the  Syracusan  army. 
The  Athe-  In  anything  like  a  regular  fight  the  Athenians  still  had 
alwayiihe  ^^  advantage;  they  forced  the  passage,  and  put  its  de- 
JSJS^     fenders  to  flight.     What  wore  out  the   strength  of  the 
fightmg.      retreating  army  was  not  actual  encounters,  in  which  blows 
the*p*r^  could  be  given  and  returned.  It  was  the  eoub-tant  harassing 
••g®-  warfare  of  the  horsemen  and  darters,  who  seized  every 

theSyra-  occasion  on  the  march  to  make  desultory  attacks,  which 
cTuan  ^jjg  heavy-armed  had  no  means  of  returning.  The  attacks 
•nd  of  the  horsemen  went  on  wherever  the  ground  made  it 

possible,  as  it  was  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day's 
march.  This  carried  them  about  five  miles  from  their 
Fintnight.  starting- point.  For  the  night  they  encamped,  we  are  told, 
on  a  hill,  perhaps  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  immediately 
above  the  Anapos,  before  Floridia  is  reached  ^. 
The  The  immediate  object  of  the  retreating  army  now  was 

cliff.  ^  reach  a  rocky  height  known  as  the  Akraian  cliff,  which 

doubtless  took  its   name   from  the  Syracusan  settlement 

*  Thac.  vii.  78.  4 ;  ^M^ovro  vpbs  k6<p^  nvi. 


MARCH    TO   THE    AEEAIAN    CLIFF.  ; 

at  Akrai.     Could  they  once  rea*:h  and  master  that  point,  chap,  v 
they  would  be  on  the  high  ground,  within  reacli  of  their 
Sitel   allies.     With   them    they  might   rest   awhile,   and 
devise  the  means  of  reaching  Kafane  by  some  roundabout 
path.     Bnt  the  approa<?h  to  the  cliff  was  no  easy  matter. 
The  road   to  it  lay  tlirough  a   most   rough  pass,  which  The  pu 
begins  jiist  below  the  present  town  of  Floridia,  and  is  now 
known  as  Cava  Spamjiinato  or  Caia/rei/a,  the  latter  a  name 
that  speaks  of  Saracen  occupation.     The  cliff  itself,  the 
end  of  the   lands  now  known  as  MonaHei-elh,  stands  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  this  combe  and  another  of  the 
same  kind '.     As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  were  certain  of  The  8ji 
the  point  at  which  the  retreating  force  was  aiming,  a  party  t'^dl 
was  sent  on  to  build  a  wall  across  the  pass.     Meanwhile 'T"'^  **■ 
the  second  day's  march  of  the  Athenians  had  led  them  only 
over  twenty  stadia.     This  implies  ceaseless  harassing  on 
the  part  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  darters,  though 
it  ia  not  directly  mentioned.     The  place  of  their  second  Second 
night's  encampment  was  on  a  rough  piece  of  ground  to  .septeln- 
which  they  had  to  go   down.     This,  though  there  may**'""' 
be  some  difficulty  as  to  the  exact  distance,  seems  to  agree 
very  well  with  some  of   the  groimd   immediately  below 
Floridia  to  the  south,  ground  now  crossed  by  a  modem 
viaduct^.     The  present  town  seems  to  have  had  a  fore- 
runner of  some  kind;  for  one  object  in  the  choice  of  the 
encampment  was   to   take   food  out   of  the  houses,  and 
water*.     This  last  was  not  likely  to  be  plentjfid  in  their 
march   up   the   rugged    combe.     On   the   third  day   the  Third  diy'i 
Athenians  set  forth  to  attempt  their  hard  march  to  the  septem 
cliff.     They  were  annoyed  on  their  way  by  the  horsemen  '^  '^* 
and  darters;  the  darters  would  have  every  opportunity  all 

'  Thoo.  vii.  78.  5;  i}!'  Hi  XlnpQ^  naprfpis  xai  inaripaieir  xofi'lpa  Kpijfiri^!- 
li«iA,(iVe  it  'Ajf/MrDf  A^irai.     See  .ippendii  XXII. 
'  See  Apj)endii  XXII. 

'  Thuc.  vii.  78,  4 ;  SwAiipivoi  »  rt  ray  olmSiy  Xo^ciV  ti  tiwEr^av  (•fXiTra 
tfi  Xf'f')  ">'  Siff  /urd  it^iSf  avrSiy  ^iptuDiu  oirABiv. 
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CHAP.  Tm. 


Third 
night. 


Fourth 
day's 
march. 
Septoni* 
ber  14. 

The  pass 
blocked 
and 
guarded. 


The  Athe- 
nians tnm 
back. 


along  the  line^  and  there  are  points  where  the  sides  of  the 
pass  sink  so  low  that  the  horsemen  also  could  get  at  the 
struggling  heavy-armed.  The  Athenians  made  fight  for  a 
while ;  but  at  last  they  lost  heart  and  went  back  to  their 
camp  of  the  night  before.  There  they  again  spent  tiie 
nighty  but  with  a  smaller  stock  of  provisions ;  the  horse- 
men hindered  their  leaving  their  camp  to  plunder  or 
foraged 

It  was  no  slight  task  for  forty  thousand  men,  armed  and 
unarmed — less  indeed  by  so  many  as  had  been  killed  or  had 
strayed  away  or  had  sunk  from  mere  weariness  during  the 
three  days'  march — to  make  their  way^  and  to  keep  some 
kind  of  order  in  making  it^  along  a  frightfully  rugged 
path,  with  darts  every  moment  hurled  down  on  their  heads^ 
and  with  occasional  charges  of  horse  on  their  flanks.  But 
they  stiU  struggled  on  through  the  fourth  day's  march, 
striving  against  all  hindrances,  till  they  at  last  came  in 
sight  of  the  point  for  which  they  were  striving.  But  a 
wall  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  cliffy  and  behind  the 
wall  was  a  body  of  Syracusan  heavy-armed,  ranged  in  the 
narrow  pass.  They  were,  in  the  military  language  of  the 
time,  not  a  few  shields  deep  ^.  And  on  the  rock  itself  was 
posted  a  large  body  of  darters,  who,  from  their  high  place, 
could  take  good  aim  at  the  men  who  were  struggling  on 
below.  Yet  the  Athenians  attacked  the  wall,  and  strove 
to  carry  the  position  by  force  ^.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  strength  of  the  hasty  barrier  in  itself,  they  failed  to 
storm  it  in  the  face  of  the  thick  ranges  of  shields  and 
spears  behind  it,  and  under  the  ceaseless  shower  of  missiles 
falling  from  above.  When  the  attempt  was  found  to  be 
hopeless,  they  turned  round ;  they  marched  some  way  from 
the  barrier,  and  halted  to  rest  awhile.     During  this  halt  of 

*  Thuc.  vii.  78.  6 ;  ov  fSip  In  ivoxotp^ty  ol6v  t€  ^y  inri  tw  Imricay, 

*  lb.  79-  I ;  fvpov  rtph  kavrwv  vw^p  rov  dirorcixtV/iaro;  t^v  vc{i^  crpar^ 
irapartrarf/Uvijv  o^k  lir*  6\iy<uv  Aavi^oiv.     See  above,  pp.  169,  170. 

'  lb.  a ;  vpo<Tfia\6yrts  ol  *A$rjv€uoi  ^tccxo/mIx*"'*'' 


■THE   ATHENIANS   TTKN   BACK   PROM    THE  CLIPP. 


the  Athenians  the  rain  and  thunder  common  in  the  autumn 
season  came  on.  To  men  already  disheartened  by  toil  and 
failure  the  ordinary  course  o£  nature  seemed  something 
strange  and  terrible  ;  the  raiu  and  thunder  were  surely  sent 
by  the  gods  for  their  destniction '.  Their  spirits  sank  yet 
lower;  yet  they  still  had  heart  to  strike  a  blow  when  they 
were  all  but  hopelessly  hemmed  in  within  the  fatal  pass. 
For,  while  they  were  halting,  Gylippos  sent  on  a  party 
some  side  path — it  would  be  easy  to  find  such — to  throw 
up  another  wall  between  their  halting-place  and  their  eamp 
o£  the  night  before.  Even  now,  when  it  comes  to  actual 
fighting,  the  Athenians  have  the  better,  A  party  was 
sent  on  in  advance  which  succeeded  in  hindering  the  Syra- 
cusans  from  carrying  out  their  work.  The  rest  followed ; 
they  seem  to  have  made  their  way  out  of  the  pass  at  the 
end  near  Floridia.  On  the  fourth  night  they  encamped  on 
the  plain ;  that  is,  no  longer  in  the  bottom  below  Floridia, 
but  in  the  more  level  ground  above  ^. 

The  fifth  tlay's  work  was  the  result  of  a  certain  change 
of  plan.  The  generals  now  gave  up  the  thought  of 
forcing  their  way  to  that  particular  cliff  by  that  jiarticular 
pass.  Their  object  seems  now  to  have  been  to  find  some 
other  road,  some  other  pass,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  might  lead  them  to  the  high  groimd,  and  which  the 
SyrBcusans  might  not  have  occupied^.  On  this  errand 
they  now  set  forth.  But,  now  that  they  were  on  more 
level  ground,  the  attacks  of  the  SjTacusana,  now  above  all 
those  of  the  horsemen,  became  more  galling  than  ever. 
Horsemen  and  darters  pressed  on  them  from  every  side ; 
they  were  surrounded  by  enemies ;  if  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced, the  assailants  gave  way;    if  they  fell  back,  the 


Theym 
good  th 


Fifth  d»y'» 

moroh. 
Septetn- 


'  Thno.  vii.  79.  3;  ly6iuiov  Inl 
yniuBiu.  The  feeling  bad  beeo  tbt 
Ltbove.  p.  173,  and  GrotB,  vii.  465. 

*  lb.  5 ;  apdi  tA  nfllaii  li^aarro, 

t  See  Appendix  XXIJ. 


^f/  aftTifufi  tKidp^  Hal  ravra  vtirra 
otLer  way  at  on  earUer  atsge.     See 
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cHAr.  TUL  »«sula&t$  pn!6s«ii  ixpoa  tbasaoL  Thev  specially  harassed  the 
mm:,  th^  divttfikni  o£  I^mixstliAifey  iK^Mng  that,  if  they  could 
(HAt  one  p«rt  of  (hie  ;iniiLT  ti>  litght^  a  gaieral  panic  might 
!feu^  oix  the  wiiBoLe  ^.  Bat  dioogh  many  were  wounded,  the 
aitttf  ^ul  kepC  iti:^  ocdier.  Thie  attacks  however  had  been 
^'  cvite^l^i^  thjU.  in  t&e  coarse  of  the  whole  day,  they  had 
»i\;uKvd  oolv  dve  or  $tx  staiia.  a  sood  deal  under  a  mile. 
At  that  db^taaece  taer  halted,  still  on  the  level  ground^. 

V'Uflk         The  Svnfecttiiad^  al^«  withdrew  fc»r  the  night  to  their  camp^ 

*^**         of  the  pi»kV  of  whiich  we  hare  no  hint. 


\iMMi^N>f       *rhe  ui^t  that  followed  was  spent  by  the  Athenian 
^^^  If^'uemt^  itt  difbatiM^  :fe^  to  the  vXHirse  now  to  be  followed. 

The  dui<'Ui$8iikHii  W  to  a  complete  change  of  plan.  The 
U\*«^;:u  of  n^kchui^  the  Sikel  cvHUttrr  by  the  road  by 
^hWh  they  had  thus  far  strixen  to  reach  it,  or  by  any 
\^her  voad  in  what  we  may  call  the  region  of  the  Anapos, 
wa«  altoi^her  ^ven  u{v  The  scheme  had  broken  down ; 
there  wa*  ik^  hojv  of  su!vn>«s  in  that  quarter.  Provisions 
tvv^  ha^l  ttifariv  failed^  ar^  the  number  of  those  who  had 
Uvu  M^vHiud^  itt  the  ceaseict!^  attacks  of  the  enemy  was 
Mmv4  verv  ^rtx'at  ^.  Nikias  and  IVkutosthenes  therefore  deter- 
miiuxl  to  attetu)^  their  c^vtu^v  by  a  wholly  different  path. 


"^^^ilLli*  They  jpive  up  the  thvH^rht  of  Teaching  Katane,  even  by 
the  m%vit  nMii>daK>ut  and  rugg^  of  n>ads^.  The  new 
uuu\*h  was  to  be  towarvls  Kamarina  and  Gela,  and  the 
other  towns^  liieek  and  barbarian,  in  that  quarter.  If  they 
ixmUl  u>ake  their  >\'ay  fn^m  their  present  position  into  the 
Uolorino  n>ad«  »t  s^>me  point  wdl  out  of  reach  of  the 
^rrisi^ni  of  the  Olyiupieion^  they  had  a  reasonable  chance 
of  i^ni|H\     The  ven*  oaie  with  which  the  Syracusans  had 

'  Ut.  ft  ;  v/«MAA^T«f  mtrT9  ^  1^  <rrafii'oi's.  irtwavarro  h"  r^  v«2»f». 
'  IK  8a,  I.     WheiM^  their  atut«  is  set  {orxh  with  aoine  emi 
*  lU  i.     8««  Ap|K4iaix  XXII. 


THE    SOUTH-EASTERN    RIVEGS. 

occnpied  the  passes  by  wUioh  the  Atlienians  were  expected  ci 
to  march  gave  them  some  hope.     Some  distant  point  of 
this  road  might  be  found  unguarded,  and  they  might  be 
able  to  reach  the  Sikel  hills  from  that  side  without  further 
hindrance. 

The  district  to  which  we  have  now  to  turn  our  thoughts 
is  that  which  lies  round  the  modern  towns  of  Noto  and 
Avola,  where  a  number  of  rivers  empty  thomsolves  into  the  T 
eastern  sea  o£  Sicily.  All  of  them  are  necessarily  crossed  ^ 
by  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Heloron.  These  streams  are 
largely  of  the  nature  of  fiumare,  stony  beds ;  the  amount 
of  water  in  them  depends  largely  on  the  weather  and  on 
the  time  o£  the  year.  "What  is  a  mere  expanse  of  stones 
one  day  may  be  a  rushing  toiTent  the  next.  It  was  the 
rainy  season  o£  the  year,  as  the  Athenian  army  had  lately 
felt;  there  is  further  every  reason  to  think  that,  before 
Sicily  was  so  cruelly  shorn  of  its  woods,  the  average 
amount  of  water  in  these  beds  was  much  greater  than 
it  is  now.  The  rivers  then,  when  the  retreating  army 
bad  to  cross  them  in  the  time  of  autumn,  may  well  have 
been  found  greater  hindrances  than  they  seem  to  a  modem 
traveller  who  passes  them  at  an  earlier  time  of  the  year. 
The  first  in  the  series,  the  one  most  to  the  north,  is  that  T 
which  in  our  narrative  is  called  Kakyparis,  that  is,  there  ^1 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  modern  Cats'ibile.  This 
stream  runs  through  a  deep  combe  among  the  mountains, 
the  Cava  CassiHU,  which  would  form  an  approach  to  the 
Sikel  lands  in  that  quarter  far  easier  than  that  by  which 
the  Athenian  army  had  tried  to  reach  the  Akraiau  cliff. 
The  road  is  far  less  rough,  and,  though  the  windings  of 
the  stream  may  cause  it  to  be  crossed  several  times,  it 
could  not,  as  its  course  lay  within  the  gorge,  berome  any 
hindrance  to  the  march  of  an  army  by  that  road.     The 

mbe  gradually  opens  into  the  more  level  ground  by  the 
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CHAP.  ym.  sea^  into  which  the  Kakyparis  makeB  its  way  by  a  wider 
mouth  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  present 
size  only  a  little  way  inland.     But  at  the  point  where 
it  WVL8  crossed  by  the  Helorine  road\  at  a  very  slight 
distance  from  the  sea^  its  crossing  could  present  no  diffi* 
culty  now^  and  it  would  seem  from  the  story  to  have 
presented  none  then.      The  new  plan   of  the  Athenian 
generals  was  to  make  their  way  into  the  Helorine  road 
at  a  point  not  very  &r  north  of  that  where  it  crossed 
the  Kakyparis.     They  hoped  that  the  Sjrracusans  would 
not  have  occupied  these  more  distant  passes.      And  if 
Kakyparis  could  have  been  reached  and  found  undefended, 
a  march  up  the  pleasant  combe  through  which  his  stream 
flows  would,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  have  been  a 
holiday  undertaking  after  the  fearful  toil  of  the  struggle 
along  the  stony  gorge  between  Floridia  and  the  Akraian 
cliff. 
liepM-         But  Gylippos  and  Hermokrates   were  not  men  to  be 
kakyparis  easily  deceived.      They  had  most  likely  already  secured 
5eSm^^  the  passages  of  the  rivers  as  one  of  the  possible  ways  by 
aaans.       which  the  Athenians  might  attempt  to  escape.     It  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Athenians  looked  for  their  Sikel  allies  to 
meet  them  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  Kaky- 
paris.    If  any  such  had  been  waiting  there  all  these  days 
since  the  despatch  of  the  first  message  of  Nikias^,  they 
had  gone  away  in  despair  or  had  been  driven  away.     Most 
likely  a  new  message  had  been  sent  after  the  partial  change 
of  plan  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  ^ ;  a  more  thorough 
change   of  course  had  now  become  possible.      And  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Gylippos  and  Hermokrates  had  doubt- 
less marked  the  chance  also.     In  any  case  the  Syracusans 
were  beforehand  with  their  retreating  enemies.     On  the 

^  See  Appendix  XXII, 

*  Thuc.  vii.  77.  6.    See  above,  p.  373,  and  Appendix  XXII. 

'  See  Appendix  XXII. 


MAECH   TOWARDS   THE    HELORIKE   ROAD. 

morning  which  followed  the  debate  of  tte  fifth  night  in 
the  Athenian  camp,  the  ford  of  Kakyparia  was  held,  not 
by  Sikel  allies  of  Atht>na^  but  by  a  Syracusan  detachment 
busily  employed  in  defending  the  passage  with  a  wall  and 
palisade  '. 

The  resolution  of  the  Athenian  generals  was  no  sooner 
taken  than  it  was  carried  out.  And  it  was  carried  out 
so  skilfully  as  for  the  moment  to  deceive  the  Syracusans, 
and  BO  to  gain  at  least  the  advantage  of  time.  The  Athe- 
nian army  left  its  post  while  it  was  still  night,  having 
lighted  a  number  of  fires  to  make  the  enemy  bt'lieve  that 
they  were  Btill  there  ^.  They  then  set  out  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  Nikias  commanding  the  van  and  DemO' 
Bthen^  the  rear.  Bat  the  two  diviKions  presently  parted 
asunder.  A  retreat  by  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
enemy  was  not  a  hopeful  work  or  one  favourable  to  dis- 
cipline. Panic  and  superstitious  dread  came  upon  the  army. 
So,  our  guide  remarks,  it  is  apt  to  happen  to  all  armies, 
and  the  greater  the  army  the  greater  the  danger  of  this 
kind^.  The  rear,  under  Demosthenes,  was  specially  smitten 
in  this  way.  The  rear  is  in  any  case  the  part  of  the  army 
moet  likely  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  whatever  was  left  of 
the  unwarlike  centre  of  the  original  sfjuare  *  was  likely  to 
lag  behind  with  the  rear  rather  than  to  speed  on  with  the 
van.  The  division  of  Demosthenes  now  fell  altogether 
out  of  order  and  lagged  behind,  while  the  van,  under 
Nikias,  now  spoken  of  as  a  separate  army,  kept  their  ranks 
better,  and  marched  on  with  greater  speed.  It  was  the 
object  of  Nikias  to  press  on  as  fast  as  might  be.  He 
thought  that  safety  was   most  likely  to  he   hail,  not  by 

'  Time.  rii.  So.  ;  ;  tvpor  mi  irravSa  fvAoc^  riva  rSir  Svpanoaiar, 
i-woTttxiiovair  it  no)  droaTaupoCmii'  -riv  v&por.     See  ApfwniJijt  XXII, 

'  lb.  3 ;  ijfof  ifH\ft  Kai  nafri  tTTparoviBoii,  fiAXitrta,  bi  t<n'?  ^t-fi<iT<»\,  ipA00t 
Koi  itl^ra  iYrlytaeai   .  .  .  l^„iwtfi  rapax;/). 
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CHAP.  vni.  slopping  to  fight,  but  by  escaping  with  all  haste,  fight- 

NikiMin    ing    only  where  fighting  could   not  be   avoided^.      By 

daybreak  this  front  division,  £ar  in  advance  of  that  of 

Demosthen^^^  had  reached  the  Helorine  road^  the  road 

by  the  sea^  as  distinguished  from  the  inland  hills  which 

had  been  the  scene  of  their  earlier  march  ^.     Along  this 

road  they  marched  till  they  came  to  the  point  where  it 

goes  down  with  a  steep  descent  to  the  ford  of  the  Kaky- 

paris.    No  Sikels  were  there  to  help  and  guide  them  up 

the  combe;   they  saw  the  Syracusan  detachment  on  the 

llieAthe-  other  side  still  busy  with  their  fortification.     The  spirit 

the  kI^  of  the  Athenians  was  not  yet  worn  out  with  their  toils ; 

P**"^         once  more,  when  it  comes  to  actual  fightings  they  have  the 

better.     The  ground  gave  them  some  help ;  they  charged 

down  the  steep  bank  of  the  stream ;  they  crossed  the  ford, 

and  drove  away  the  Syracusans  from  their  works  on  the 

lower  groimd  on  the  right  bank  *.    Even  in  this  last  stage 

of  their  struggles^  they  had  thus  much  of  success  to  cheer 

them. 

The  way         But  the  fact  that  no  Sikels  had  come  to  help  them  and 

by  the  ,  ^ 

Kakyparb  that  a  Syracusan  party  was  there  to  withstand  them  put 

an  end  to  every  thought  that  the  Athenian  army  could 

reach  the  hill  country  of  the  Sikels  by  way  of  the  gorge 

of  the  Kakyparis.     They  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 

the  pass  occupied  and  fortified  against  them;    they  may 

likely  enough  have  seen  Syracusan  soldiers  actually  posted 

They  on  the  lower  hills  which  command  its  entrance.      Their 

^  ^]jQ         Sikel  guides^  guides  who  had  doubtless  led  them  through 

ErineoB.      ^]^q  whole  of  the  march,  counselled  them  to  go  on  to  another 

*  Thuc.  vii.  8 1.  3;  Baaaov  6  Vuclas  ^yt,  vofufcjy  ol  t6  xntofUvuv  hv  ry 
roiovT(fi  ifcSvras  €Tvai  koI  fidx^crOcu  aorniplav^  dAAd  rh  &i  rdx*^^^!^  hiro\Oip€atj 
roaavra  fuxxofUyovs  oaa  6.yayKd(ovT<u, 

'  lb.  80.  3;    rb  fjL^v  "Suciov  aTpdnvfia^  (La^tp  ^tiro,  (wi/i€vi  tc  teai 
vpo6\afi€  voXAf).     See  Appendix  XXII. 
'  lb.  4.     See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  lb.    See  Appendix  XXII. 


THE   KAKTPAEIS   AND   EBIXE08, 


river,  the  Erineos  '.  There  was  of  course  the  ohanCe  that 
they  might  find  some  undefended  way  among  the  moun- 
tains. There  was  the  chance  that  the  Syracnsans  whom 
they  had  driven  from  the  ford  of  the  Kakyparis  were  the 
most  distant  of  Syracusan  outposts,  and  that  now  their 
coarse  in  any  direction  that  they  might  choose  might  be 
uninterrupted.  In  any  case  pressing  on  was  less  dangerous 
than  falling  back.  They  marched  on  therefore  as  far  as 
the  ErineoB.  They  reached  this  point  late  in  the  day,  and 
Nikias  settled  his  army  for  the  night  on  some  high  ground 
near  the  river  ^.  The  topography  here  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  in  the  ease  either  of  the  Kakyparis,  the  first 
river  in  this  part  of  their  march,  or  of  the  last,  namely  the 
Assinaros.  Both  these  are  clearly  marked ;  it  is  less  easy 
to  fix  which  of  several  streams  is  the  Erineos.  North  of 
the  town  of  Avola  is  a  small  stream  called  the  Elan'ici, 
a  name  which  might  possibly  stand  to  Erineoi  in  the  same 
relation  in  which  CaasilUe  stands  to  Kakypafu.  Between 
the  towns  of  Avola  and  Noto  there  is  one  most  picturesque 
narrow  gorge  on  a  small  scale,  with  steep  banks  and  signs 
of  primieval  borrowings,  known  by  the  name  of  MaraUdt. 
Further  on  there  is  a  wider  and  gentler  dip,  called  La 
Cavallata,  dry  certainly  at  times,  but  seemingly  full  of  water 
at  othera.  Just  beyond  it  is  the  end  of  a  range  of  hills, 
which  would  very  well  serve  the  pnrposes  of  Nikias  ae 
a  shelter  and  as  an  outlook^.  On  one  of  these  hills  or 
on  some  other  point  along  the  line  of  way,  the  army  abode 
for  the  sixth  night  of  their  retreat.  In  the  morning  they 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  their  Syracusan  enemies, 
who  had,  by  the  mouth  of  a  Syracusan  herald,  a  frightful 
tale  to  tell  them.  The  division  of  Nikias  was  now  the  N 
only  representative  on  Sicilian  ground  of  the  two  great  i 

'  Thnc.  y'n.  80.  5  ;  rairg  y^p  ol  iiftiiins  ixitLtoav.    See  Appendii  XXII. 

'  lb.  S3.  4;  Ki/cias  Kol  ol  ftfr'  aiiTou  AMfntifovfrai  ToirQ  ry  ilt^ip<f  ivl  riv 
raraiiif  Tic  'EptriAr,  nal  Jiafltli  rfiit  lUTiaipiv  ti  khAiiH  t^»  (rrpaTicii'.  See 
Appendii  XXII.  '  >iee  Appendii  XXII. 
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OBAP.  vni.  annaments  which  Athens  had  sent  forth  to  win  the  mastery 

of  Sicily  and  the  western  seas. 
I^^^^y-  On  the  morning  of  the  day  before,  as  soon  as  it  was 
i($r^  known  that  the  Athenian  force  had  decamped  in  the  night, 
there  was  great  wrath  in  the  camp  of  Syracuse.  Syra- 
cosans  and  allies  joined  in  a  general  cry  against  Gylippos, 
charging  him  with  having  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape  ^. 
GylippoB  This  suspicion  is  one  of  several  signs  that  the  feeling  to- 
Atheniaiifl.  wards  the  Athenians,  and  specially  towards  Nikias,  which 
was  felt  by  or  attributed  to  the  Lacedsemonian  was  wholly 
different  from  that  either  of  the  native  Syracusans  or  of 
the  kinsfolk  who  had  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Syracusan  cause.  When  we  think  of  the  eariier 
career  of  Nikias,  his  long  friendship  for  Sparta  and  his 
negotiation  of  the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  it  seems 
likely  that  he  and  Gylippos  may  have  been  personal  ac- 
quaintances; they  may  even  have  been  personal  friends. 
At  any  rate  Nikias  and  his  army  would  be  to  Gylippos 
simply  men  whom  his  duty  to  his  own  city  made  his 
enemies  in  war.  There  was  nothing  to  fill  his  mind  with 
that  fierce  call  to  vengeance  which  stirred  the  heart  of 
every  Syracusan,  and  which  would  be  fully  shared  by 
Corinthians  and  Leukadians  who  came  to  help  their 
daughter  or  sister  city  in  time  of  danger.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  charge  of  showing  undue  and  even  treason- 
able favour  to  the  invaders,  if  brought  against  any  man, 
TheSyra-  ghould  be  brought  against  Gylippos.  The  story  almost 
pursue.  reads  as  if  the  Syracusan  army  hardly  waited  for  orders 
to  pursue  the  fugitives.  There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  road  by  which  they  had  gone,  and  the  pursuit  was 
made  with  all  speed  *.     The  division  of  Demosthenes,  once 

^  Thnc.  vii.  8l.  I ;  ol  ^vpaxSaioi  tcai  ol  ^vfXftaxoi  ,  .  ,  iv  alrtq.  o2  wokXol 
rdy  Vvkivnoy  *7x^  ixdyra  A^ptiyat  robs  *AOi]vaiovs. 

^  Directly  after  the  words  in  the  last  note  follows;  Ktd  /caret  rdxos 
ik^icoyr§s,  {  oxf  x<>^c^  paOiyoyro  /rcx<v/'7«0Tas,  KaraXafifiAyovai  wtpi  dpUfro9 
&fiw.    This  looks  almost  like  popular  action. 


DfiMOSTHENila    OVERTAKEN. 

the  rereward  of  the  whole  force  and  containing  more  than  ch 
half  the  army  *,  had  not  with  daylight  fully  shaken  off  the 
panic  terrors  of  the  night.      Their  march  was  so  much 
slower  and  so  much  less  orderly  than  that  of  the  division 
of  Nikias,  that  o£  the  two  parts  of  the  army  neither  knew 
anything  of  the  fate  of  the  other.      We  cannot  suppose 
that  Demosthenes  did  not  fully  share  the  wish  of  Nikias 
to  press  on  with  all  speed;    hut,  placed  in  the  roar,  ex- 
posed to  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  commanding 
a  disheartened  and  now  disordered  force,  he  could  not  keep 
up  with  his  colleague  *.     When  therefore  the  SjTacusans  T 
caught  him   up,    about  the  hour  of   the  morning   meal,  ^ 
seemingly  before  he  had   reached  the  Helorine   road,    he  "' 
was  more  than  sis  miles  behind  the  division  of  Nikias  ^. 
At  this  point  the  last  fight  of  the  best  soldier  that  Athens 
had  left  to  her  was  to  begin. 

It  was  against  hard  odds  that  the  man  of  Pylos  had  L 
to  strive  the  last  time  that  he  met  a  Lacedasmonian  enemy  „ 
face  to  face.     The  fight  was  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
seen  so  many  in  these  few  days,  a  fight  in  which  the  heavy- 
anned,  wearied  and  disheartened,  could  do  nothing  against 
the  ceaseless  desultory  attacks  of  the  horsemen  and  darters*. 
D^osthenes  and  his  men  were  at  last  surrounded  in  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  ground.    A  space  thick  with  olive-trees,  fenced  o 
IB  by  a  wall,  was  crossed  by  a  road  from  one  end  to  the  i 
other  '.     It  had  been  the  estate  of  Polyzelos,  son  of  Deino- 


'  Tbuc.  vii.  80.  3  :  Ti)  ijiu/ni  iiiXuna  nat  tkiay. 

'  tb.;    irtawnoer)   t«    nai    dnwroTtpoi'    ixiipn-     8l.  a;    tpoaifular   [pi 

A-rarriripBr  x^poioiv,  dii  T^t  yanrii  jijf  (vytjapaxS'^aw, 

*  lb.  J ;  Ti  8)  Nim'ov  arfirtufia  amixtv  iv  r^  apiaBir  «ai  BttrquoiTo 
cmliovt.    See  Appendii  XXII. 

*  lb.  81.  1,  3  ;  ol  Iwwip  Tviv  lu^nuiofflttpy  ImiKkovrri  tt  fqov  afiroit  tixa  Hj 
Srraj  /lai  ^uvijypr  Jr  ravri  .  .  .  6  Si  Ai}ftint6lyiiT  .  ^  -  oil  upoix^P*'  f^^^Of 
J)  It  Itax^r  (unraao»To,  tat  hBniTp!0ar  nrvKAouiai  ti  uit'  abrliiw,  nai  Ir 
■O^Ay  9apCSv  avrit  rt  nat  ol  ^tr  autoi  'A9t)va!n  ^aav. 

*  lb. ;  iruXiiBirTt)  Is  ri  X'^P'"''-  V  '■'"Af  f '*  TtixJio'  fpi^r.  dSo)  H  M" 


roL.  III. 
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MA^  Tsi.  nieii$e>  bcotlier  of  three  tjnmts^  but  himself  no  tyrant. 
It  still  bore  his  nune,  m  nsme  doabtless  still  hononred 
in  SvrftOQse^  Some  chance  or  heedlessness  mnst  have 
led  the  retivatingr  fixce  into  so  untoward  a  spot;  when 
thejr  were  in  it,  the  Srniciisans  knew  how  to  make  the 
keiikt  of  their  adTantage.  They  shrank  from  any  general 
attack,  ttriMi  any  near  fighting.  They  thought  that  it 
ittiffht  still  be  dangeions  to  risk  a  straggle  face  to  face 
with  despiNrate  men.  Their  own  superiority  was  now  so 
char  that  it  was  not  wise  to  jeopard  it  at  the  last  moment 
by  any  untoward  chance '•  And  with  this  was  now 
milled  another  feeling,  that  by  which  the  thought  of 
nuiH'eMi  gradually  softens  into  something  like  the  thought 
ivf  uvNN>y.  Men  b«gan  to  feel  that  the  leading  into  cap- 
tivity itf  the  invading  host  would  be  a  more  striking 
symbol  of  Syracusan  victory  than  their  8laaghter^ 
inn§9i  of  Whc4i  thc^refwe  the  whole  day  had  been  passed  in  harass- 
k^Sk  i^f  attacks  on  the  Athenians  on  every  side,  when  the 
JJjJJfJL  strength  of  the  enemy  was  clearly  failing  through  wounds 
and  weariness  and  hunger,  towards  evening  a  herald  was 
sent  to  the  Athenian  army — it  was  sent  to  the  army  rather 
than  to  the  general — bearing  a  message  in  the  name  of 
Oylij^pos  and  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  \    An  appeal 

cW  lv#c«'.  lA^  r<  oJic  iXi-fms  cfj^tr.    On  h09v  mU  lv#fy  lee  Arnold,  ifi.  423 ; 
GroU,  Tit  469.    I  fp>  wilk  Qfot«k 

^  Plui.  Nik.  a; ;  ixf*  99  Afnoge<»y  Ukt  ni  t^  pttr*  l«c<rov  orfiirw/ta 
wtfi  r^r  noX¥)^*^Xt4«y  adX^r  h  rf  Sia^X*^'^  '^  hwoXtl'r§c$tu  mMcAw- 
#^r.  Sm  AppMKlii  XXII.  PluUroh  m  not  deflcribing  the  mareh  of 
IMmoathmte  in  anj  d«t*il ;  bat  be  preeerree  thii  bit  of  topogn^y  in  the 
wonU  of  one  \kbo  oouM  t^ke  it  for  gnoited.  The  memories  of  Polya61oe 
luiiuHtmeil  rhiliatv^e ;  they  did  not  oonceni  Thocydidee. 

*  Tliuc.  vii.  81.  3,  4;  .  .  .  liWUXorro  wMptara96v.  rota^rms  8)  wpoff- 
fioKnt^  itiMl  uO  (v^m^  Mx***^  ^  Skfcuc^M  ^Mrwt  Ix^cmto*  rd  7^^  d«oito»- 

*  111.  4  2  «nU  d(/40 f  «4&£r  W  rit  i'j/tfftro  Iv*  c^/nTtf  ^9ti  00^  /a|  vpotwaXoK 
l^iW  7^,  ami  M^iw  icai  ^  rw&rf  rp  tU^  utraHa/taffdiutt^i  \^f990ai 
a6rfii)f. 

*  lb.  Si.  1 1  iHjp¥ytuk  votovmu  iVAiwof  icai  lvpaM6ctoi  aai  ol  ^fMftaxoi. 


FAlTHFdLNBSS  OF  THE    SUBJECT   ALLIES. 


was  made  to  that  part  of  the  Athenian  army  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  serving  against  its  will.  Athenian 
citizeoB,  hired  mercenaries,  allies  who  had  taken  the  Athe- 
nian side  of  their  own  free  will,  must  all  take  the  conse- 
qnences  of  their  voluntary  acts.  But  the  islanders  of  the 
^ga«n  were  guiltless  of  any  evil  will  towards  Syracuse 
or  her  allies;  they  were  there  simply  at  the  bidding  of 
a  haughty  mistress  in  whose  ambitious  designs  they  had 
no  real  interest.  The  proclamation  of  Gylippos  promised 
safety  and  freedom  to  all  the  islanders  who  would  eome 
over  to  the  Syracusan  side'.  The  contingents  of  a  few 
islands — the  names  are  not  given — accepted  these  terms. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  class  to  whom  the  tempting 
offer  was  made  declined  to  forsake  their  Athenian  com- 
rades *.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  feeling  * 
among  the  subject  allies  of  Athens  towards  the  ruling  city 
was  not  one  of  active  hatred.  The  Athenian  supremacy 
offended  the  Greek  instinct  which  demanded  full  inde- 
pendence for  every  city,  great  or  small ;  but  it  was  not 
a  rule  of  heavy  oppression.  It  was  in  most  cities  preferred 
to  the  rule  of  the  local  oligarchs  ^.  But  perhaps  stronger 
still  v/as  the  feeling  of  military  honour  and  comradeship. 
Soldiers  of  Athens,  by  whatever  means  they  had  become 
such,  they  would  not  forsake  Athens  in  her  distress. 

After  the  first  message  of  which  so  little  had  come  a  Si 
second  followed.     Its  result  was  a  capitulation  by  which  j| 
the   whole  remaining  army  of  Demoathenes  surrendered  "* 
themselves  to  Gylippos  and  the  Syracusans.      They   sur- 
rendered on  the  simple  promise  that  no  man  should  be 

'  Tliuc.  vii.  8].  1 1  wpSmf  |ilt>  twv  intmutSir  tX  rii  BtiKtrat  {>'  iKtvOtpiif 
in  e-pat  i-wxiyat. 

*  Ih. ;  Awfxiifgiii&r  Tim  nSXtii  of  itdAAaI.  Tbe;  acted  by  dtim,  irhioh 
kimint  BUggetU  ft  vote  in  each  diviirioii. 

'  I  need  not  poiot  out  tbat  Grate  hai  mnoh  to  aay  oa  thii  head  in 
KVenil  places,    tjee  also  the  acconDt  of  the  fiflUn  in  Samoa ;  Thuo.  Tiii, 

CC2 
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neas  of  the 
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oup.TiiL  put  to  dfiiUJi  by  Tioknee  or  by  bonds — ^that  is  by  such 
imprisonment  ss  would  smoont  to  a  lingering  death— or 
by  lack  of  necessary  food^    Tbe  terms  wore  harsh  and 
Tagoe;  they  wonU  not  be  broken  if  every  man  were  sold 
in  the  slsTe-market ;   hot  they  were  at  least  less  harsh 
than  the  measare  which  Athens  had  dealt  out  to  enemies 
who  had  given  far  less  provocation.     And  the  general 
HanuikM  himsdf  was  not  included  in  them.      The  lofty  spirit  of 
fbrhinwdil  Demosthenes,  having  secnred  some  small  measare  of  mercy 
for  his  soldi^Sy  disdained  to  make  any  terms  for  himself. 
His  day  was  over ;  lifo  had  no  more  charms  for  him,  least 
He  tries     of  all  life  as  a  captive  of  victorious  Syracuse.    And  death 
himnit      at  the  bidding  of  victorious  Syracuse  was  a  more  hatefol 
prospect  than  death  by  his  own  hand.     As  soon  as  the 
agreement  was  made,  D^moethente  drew  his  sword  and 
sought  to  slay  himself;    but  the  en^ny  gathered  round 
him  and  hindered  his  purpose  '.    Lamachos  had  died  fight- 
ing by  land  and  Eurymeddn  by  sea;    the  fate  of  their 
renowned  colleague  was  harder. 
Number         The  division  which  he  commanded  had  been  so  thinned 

oCUie 

by  the  ceaseless  toils  of  so  many  days  that,  out  of  a  full 
half  of  the  whole  host  of  forty  thousand  that  had  set  forth 
from  before  Syracuse,  the  men  who  came  under  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  numbered  six  thousand  only'.  Wearied, 
wounded,  helpless,  the  Athenian  heavy-armed,  still  more  the 
horsemen  of  whom  we  have  as  yet  heard  so  little,  even  now 

^  Thac.  Tii.  8a.  a  ;  rp^  nAt  dXXmn  &vams  rd^  /trra  Afifto9$4mmt 
6ftokoyia  'pyvtrai.  Start  5vXa  re  wofaJHovvoi  kqI  /i^  dvo^orciW  /c^Scra  /a}rc 
fitaiwt  ft^Tf  ScfT/ioTr  fofrc  r^  dpayKaiorir^  ci^SWf  iiairtft. 

'  Plui.  Nik.  27;  a^6s  Si  ArfftocBitnp  <nraadfA€ros  t6  £i^os  lvXiy£c  /tkw 
iavT^^  oit  fK^  dvltfarc.  rdxy  iw  wokt/tiaaw  vf/ii<rx^^Twr  mat  wKXafi^mrmw 
airrw.  Whence  thia  comes  we  might  guess;  we  learn  for  oertMn  from 
PansaniM,  L  29. 1  a  ;  yp&^  ik  oMv  itapopa  1j  ^cAioret,  tt  1^  Aiy/io«#cnp 
fi^r  avorSdr  wot^cuT$ai  rots  dXXois  »X^  abrnv,  «o2  ait  ^KtamrrOt  abrim  l«t- 
X^ip^^  d^oterupoi,  Cf.  Grote,  viL  470 ;  Thirl  wall,  iii.  456.  They  knew  the 
natare  of  eridenoe. 

»  Thuc  viL  8a.  3. 


8UKEENDEE   UF    DeMOSTHEN^S. 


kept  somethmg  of  worldly  wealth  about  them.  They  were 
bidden  to  give  up  their  money  by  throwing  it  into  shields 
held  with  the  hollow  side  upwards.  Four  such  shields 
were  filled  with  the  coins ' .  The  captive  remnant  of  one  Hia  dM- 
division  of  the  Athenian  army,  with  their  renowned  general,  p^ooeiB 
the  vietor  in  so  many  gallant  enterprises,  were  then  led  with  ^  ^3"*" 
all  speed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse  ^  The  other  division,  Divukmof 
too  tax  ahead  of  them  to  know  anything  of  their  fate,  1^ 
were  etUI  encamped  in  Syracusan  territory.  The  object  nigbt. 
of  the  victorious  Syracusans  was  now  to  bring  them  too 
into  the  city  in  the  same  case  as  their  comrades. 


The  news  of  this  day's  work  was  brought  the  next  mom-  Seventh 
ing,  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  since  the  beginning  g^ptembOT 
of  the  retreat,  to  the  ears  of  Nikias  and  his  army.     They  '?■ 
were  still  on  their  post  by  the  Erineos  when  the  Syracusan  Tbe  Bur- 
herald  came  to  announce  to  the  general  that  his  colleague  i«nu>. 
and  all  his  division  had  become  prisoners  of  the  Syracusans,  '*''*''*'--j 
Let  him,  the  message  added,  surrender  in  the  same  sort  ^.  to  Nikiw. 
Kikiae  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  tale.     A  short  truce 
was  agreed  oo,  in  order  that  an  Athenian  horseman*  might 
go  and  bring  word  whether  it  were  so  or  not.     The  horse- 
man went,      lie  must  have  overtaken  the  sad  procession  i 
of  his  countrymen  on  their  way  to  Syracuse;   he  came 
baek  to  announce  that  the  tale  of  the  herald  was  true. 
Nikias  then  sent  his  herald  to  Gylippos  and  the  Syra- 
cusans,    He  did  not  offer  a  surrender — he  still  commanded 
several  thousand  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  which  they 
could  still  use  with  effect  whenever  the  enemy  came  to  close 

'  Thne.  »ii.  8).  3.  See  Grote,  v'n.  460.  Aooonding  to  the  reokuningi  of 
Ht.  Artbni  Eiuu  (Sjncuwn  Mt-iUllione,  131),  tlie  sum  vould  be  about 
333,333  drarchtnu.  He  enggeste  that  tbe  military  chert  ww  carried  ia  this 
way  by  the  men. 

»  Thnc.  rii.  8).  4  ;  tvBit  dit<«u(ii(oi-  U  tV  ^iMr. 

'  lb.  83.  I  ;  KtKiiorru  nAmiroy  rS  avrS  Bp^v, 

'  Jb. ;  Imia  Wfi|hii  a*i^6iaray.     It  i*  plural  in  tbe  Syraciukn  verdon. 

But.  Nik.  17. 


if 

I 


)0  THE  WAB8  OF  STfiAOUSE  AND  ATHENS. 

BAP.  Tm.  quarters.     He  proposed  terms  of  peace,  at  all  events  tennd 
U^^*       of  ransom  for  his  own  division;  of  those  who  had  already 
!Me.         surrendered  nothing  was  said.     He  asked  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Athenian  army  should  be  allowed  to  go  free,  on 
condition  that  Athens  should  repay  to  Syracuse  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war,  and  till  payment  should  be  made,  should 
give  hostages,  an  Athenian  citizen  for  each  talent  K    As  a 
confession  of  defeat^  such  terms  were  humiliating  enough 
to  Athens,  and  they  promised  a  welcome  contribution  to 
the  Syracusan  hoard.     They  were  of  course  open  to  the 
objection  which  applies  to  all  conventions  of  the  kind  made 
between  military  commanders.     Nikias  had  no  authority 
to  bind  the  Athenian  people  to  any  terms  ^      And  the 
terms  which  he  proposed  did  not  &11  in  with  the  inmiediate 
frame  of  mind  of  the  Syracusan  people  and  their  leaders. 
Above  all  temptations  of  money,  even  above  the  longing 
for  a  bloody  revenge,  came  the  yearning  for  one  special  and 
symbolic  form  of  Syracusan  triumph^  the  leading  of  the 
captive  host  of  Athens  and  her  captive  generals  as  bondmen 
into  Syracuse.    Oylippos  too,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had 
his  own  personal  wish  on  the  matter,  which  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  Nikias  were  allowed  to  lead  away  a  ransomed 
lis  temiB  but  not  a  captive  army  ^.     The  Spartan  commander  there- 
fore agreed  with  the  Syracusans  in  refusing  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Nikias.    Shouts  of  threatening  and  reviling  spoke 
the  general  mind  of  the  army.     The  struggle,  if  we  can 
call  it  so,  the  hurling  of  darts  from  the  Syracusan  side,  at 
once  began  again  ^.    Parts  of  two  more  fearful  days  were 
yet  to  pass  before  all  was  over. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  which  followed  the  surrender 

»  Thuc.  Til.  83.  2  ;  Plut.  Nik.  27.  «  See  above,  p.  66. 

'  See  below,  p.  404. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  83.  3 ;  ol  di  Xvpcuc6aiot  ttai  rvAxinrof  olt  wpoff^fUxo^ro  ruin 
Xuyovst  aXkd.  wpocwtoovrti  leaJi  wf/nariyrfs  wayrax69*9  IfiaXXow.  Plat.  Nik. 
27;  olU^  ob  vpoauxoyt  (iAAcl  wp6s  H^/hv  koI  fitr  dpyrjs  dvttXwirrts  IjSoMor. 
Here  is  another  little  toach  from  the  eye-witness. 


NIEIAS     TERMS    REFUSED. 


of  the  division  of  Demostlienfa,  the  day  on  which  that  sixr-  oh*p.  tn. 

render  was  announced  to  Nikiaa,  the  Athenians  still  kept  Thoy  »Uy 

their  post  on  the  hill  which  they  had  occupied  near  the  Erir 

ErtBeos.     They  were  now  well  nigh  worn  out  with  lack  of  'J*. 

food  and  of  all  thin^  needful '.     But  they  bore  up  till 

evening,  while  the  Syra^usans  stood  around  and  hurled 

their  missiles  at  them  from  every  side  *.     With  nightfall,  Seventk 

as  usual,  the  struggle  ceased ;  the  plan  of  Nikias  was  to 

wait  till  all  was  still  ^,  and  again  to  niake  the  attempt 

which  he  had  once  before  made  successfully,  of  escaping 

by  nights     His  men  took  up  their  arms,  and  formed  for  Failur 

a  march  :  hut  the  Syracusans  heard  what  was  going  on,  ,it«ni[i 

and  raised  the  piean  for  battle  *.      The  Athenians  then,  8?^»f*  ^J 

finding  that  all  chance  of  getting  away  by  stealth  was 

now  hopeless,  again  laid  down  their  arms  and  waited  for 

the  morning.     Three  hundred  men  only,  of  what  class  or  Eae*p« 

people  we  are  not  told,  forced  their  way  through  the  Syra-  huudrad. 

casan  guard,  and  got  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  eaeh 

man  whither  he  could ", 

And  now  the  day  dawned,  the  eighth  and  last  day  of  Eighthday, 
this  frightful  struggle.     With  the  early  morning  Nikiae 'igy^Tj. 
led  forth  his  army.     Even  now  there  seems  no  thought  of  Lwt  mwoh 
a  direct  attack  faee  to  face;  the  Athenian  army  marches 
on  as  before  under  the  now  familiar  shower  of  missiles  from 
every  Bide.     Their  line  of  march  was  along  the  Helorine 
way.     Soon  after  this  stage  of  the  journey  that  ancient 
path  no  longer  coincides  with  any  modern  road.     The  road  The 
now  tnms  inland  to  reach  the  modem  town  of  Noto,  but 


1 

It 

I 


'  Thuc.  vii.  83.  4 ;  (7x<w  SI  "i  ofrt 
Pint,  Nik.  J7  ;  WaAAw  ifBij  inii-Tii*  ■ 

•  Thoo.  n.   i.  ;    JftiXAo*  kq)  roir 
(liTuion  of  DemuetheDEts]  fUxpi  iifi- 

'  lb. ;  T^v  rvieT&T  *pti\d^tufrtj  rb  ffirvx&^or. 
'  lb. ;  ul  ^vpatioiiH  alaed'otTOi  tal  JrouutiO 

*  lb,  J  ;  9td  Tuy  ifioKiHvr  ffiaadiiiroi  Ixii/xn 


's  [u  they  bad  before  done  to  the 


2  THE  WAB8  OF  STRACUSE  AND  ATHENS. 

lAP.  JUL  the  ancient  track  can  still  be  followed.  It  Bometimes  co- 
incides with  lesser  pieces  of  road^  and  in  many  places  tiie 
wheel-tracks  worn  deep  in  the  rock  show  that  we  ajre  tread- 
ing a  path  which  had  doubtless  done  service  for  ages  before 
the  time  of  Nikias  ^.  We  may  conceive  that  the  object  of 
the  retreating  army  was  to  reach  the  Heldros,  and  then  to 
torn  inland  by  the  valley  through  which  it  flows.  There 
vTas  doubtless  danger  through  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Syracusan  town  of  Heldron ;  but^  could  that  be  avoided^ 
either  the  Helorine  dale  or  the  coast  beyond  Heldron  ofEered 
an  easier  means  of  reaching  a  friendly  Sikel  country  than 
any  that  had  yet  offered  itself.  Kasmenai  might  be  dan- 
gerous,  like  Heldron;  but  they  had  a  chance  of  making 
their  way  either  to  Motyca  or  to  the  Heraian  Hybla  K  Be- 
fore the  Heldros  could  be  reached,  one  more  stream  had  to 
be  passed.  This  is  the  river  called  in  our  history  AssinaroSj 
which  we  may  safely  set  down  as  that  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Faleomara  or  Fiutnara  di  Noto\  From  the  hills  that 
surround  the  elder  Neaiton,  this  stream  flows  down  close  to 
the  modem  Noto,  and  joins  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  some- 
what more  than  four  miles  from  that  town. 

The  retreating  army  now  pressed  on  to  reach  the  stream^ 
partly,  it  is  said,  because  they  hoped  that,  if  they  could  cross 
it,  their  march  would  be  easier^.  This  perhaps  simply 
means  the  vague  hope  of  better  things  after  overcoming 
any  obstacle,  and,  the  Assinaros  crossed,  there  was  at  least 
no  natural  obstacle  likely  to  be  met  with  on  the  flat  ground 
between  it  and  the  Heldros.  It  can  hardly  mean  that 
the  bed  of  the  Assinaros  or  some  path  on  its  right  bank 
was  looked  on  as  a  possible  way  to  the  friendly  r^on. 
For  that  purpose  the  valley  of  the  Heldros  was  better 

^  I  went  over  this  ground  with  Mr.  Arthur  Evana  in  March,  1889. 
<  See  Holm,  6.  S.  ii.  399.  ^  See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  Thuo.  vii.  84.  I ;  Mfuvoi  f^v  n  a^plaa^  i<r*a$ai,  i)r  dtafiwei  rhv  voro- 


TBB   ATHENIAX8   AT  THE   ASSISAKOS. 


lHt«d.  The  valley  of  the  Assinaros  is  much  shorter  than 
that  of  the  Heloroe,  anil  it  led  directly  to  the  Syracitsan 
fortress  of  Neaiton,  Lower  down,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
wide,  with  hanks  of  different  heights  in  different  parts. 
Along  that  hed  the  etream.  in  spring  at  least,  wanders 
freely  from  side  to  side,  and  it  has  doubtless  oft«n  changed 
its  exact  course.  At  the  point  to  which  the  Helorine  way 
would  lead  from  the  camp  by  the  Erineos.  a  point  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  to  the  present  town  of  Nolo,  the  bed,  though  still 
wide,  is  narrower  than  in  many  other  parts.  The  banks  on 
each  side  are  steep ;  on  the  right  bank  the  zigzag  ascent  of 
the  ancient  road  may  easily  be  traced.  Here  was  the  spot 
which  stood  ready  to  he  the  last  stage  of  the  attempted  re- 
treat of  Nikias  and  his  army.  It  was  to  witness  the  last 
scene  of  the  great  two-years'  struggle,  the  hour  in  which 
Syracuse,  now  at  last  free  from  fears  and  dangers,  was  to 
take  her  final  revenge  on  the  Athenian  invader. 

The  march  from  the  Erineos  to  the  Assinaros  would  be 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  stream  which  is  chosen 
as  the  representative  of  the  Erineos,  Long  or  short  as  was 
their  course,  the  Athenians  were  harassed  at  every  step  and 
on  every  side  by  the  attacks  of  the  Syraeusan  horsemen. 
These  attacks  were  now,  it  would  seem,  shared  in  by  the 
Syraeusan  force  generally;  the  weary  heavy-armed  was  no 
longer  feared  even  in  close  attack  '.  The  fugitives  pressed 
on  with  such  speed  as  was  left  to  them,  eager  above  all 
things  to  reach  the  stream  at  any  cost.  They  were  driven 
well  nigh  wild  by  intolerable  thirst;  their  post  by  the  Eri- 
neos was  cut  off  from  water  by  the  enemy;  the  waters  of 

'  Thuc.  vii,  84.  1 ;  aim  Biaiontvoi  liwi  rrn  wayraxiSti'  afxr^^^t  Iwwiww  n 
■oAAvvniTDV  &MBV  5x^oi>.  Ue  hul  just  bofore  (l)  uid;  cl  Zvfmua'Oi 
jni  ni  (ijiiiaxoi  Hfioatittirro  ric  aOrAr  rporoy  TorraxiStv  BoAAorrj't  t*  noJ 
imrwioVTiiotTfs.  I  •wm  lo  see  in  the  d^Aot  ix*"  »  "iwe  KCQ^nl  »ction  of 
the  Sjrarutui  annj  thou  before.  Hitberto  it  wu  ooly  hcmemnn  and 
darter*.  Now  the  rest  of  the  army  did  not  sbrink  from  ooroing  to  oloae 
qawtew  with  wettned  men. 


\i  THE  WARS  OF  SYBACUBB  AND  ATHBK8. 

lAP.  Tin.  the  Assinaros  offered  them  the  first  chance  of  reli^^.  Wheii 
they  reached  the  left  bank  and  saw  the  longed-for  fltream 
flowing  beneath  them,  all  thought^  not  only  of  discipline 
leSyra-  but  of  self -preservation^  was  foigotten^.  It  must  have 
a  right  b^i^  ft  form  of  danger  on  which  they  had  not  reckoned 
when  they  saw  the  steep  right  bank  of  the  river  g^uaided 
by  a  Syracusan  detachment^  the  levies^  it  may  be^  of  He- 
Idron  and  Neaiton  \  But  the  fugitives^  goaded  on  alike 
by  thirst  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy^  hardly  heeded  this 
new  hindrance.  They  rushed  without  order  down  the  banks 
into  the  river-bed ;  each  man  pressed  on  as  he  mighty  eager 
to  cross^  eager  to  drink,  a  confused  multitude  fidling  on 
one  another  and  trampling  one  another  under  foot.  Each 
man  struggled,  not  to  save  himself,  still  less  to  deal  a  blow 
at  the  new  enemy,  but  to  get  a  draught  of  the  precious 
water^  if  it  were  his  last  moment  ^. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  on  the  right  bank  kept  up  a 
shower  of  missiles  on  the  unhappy  men  who  were  thus 
huddled  together  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  beneath  them. 
Mighter  Many  were  slain  by  each  other^s  spears ;  some  were  en- 
ihenians.  tangled  in  their  own  baggage ;  some  were  swept  away  by 
the  stream  ^.  And  presently  a  yet  nearer  form  of  destruc- 
tion fell  upon  them.  The  pursuing  enemy  followed  them 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  began  a  merciless  slaughter. 

^  See  Appendix  XXII. 

'  Thao.  vii.  84.  a,  3 ;  ^fui  di  {nr6  rrjt  raKaiwwpUK  Koi  rod  vtccV  IwiBv/iUf, 
dfs  di  yiyyoyrai  in  airrf  [r^  irora/iji],  iinriwrowriy  oitd^rl  it6ciui^  Irt,  dAAot  vat 
ri  rii  Hiafi^ai  axrrbs  npSrros  fiovkSfuyos, 

'  lb.  4 ;  is  rd  M  O^rfpa  rov  nora/wv  irap€urr6yr€f  ol  'Xvpait6iTioi  (^r  tk 
KpfqityStiti)  ifioKkor  dpw$t¥  roi^  *A0rpmlovs.  These  mast  have  been  a 
detachment  who  were  there  already.  The  force  of  Gylippos  appears  joat 
before  (5)  as  0/  wo\4fuoi  imcflfifvoi, 

*  lb. ;  liSoAAoK  .  .  .  wirovrds  re  robs  voXAo^;  dafUrovs,  nal  kr  icolkf  Sm 
T^  norafif  ir  otpidiv  airois  rapturaofUyovs.  Thncydides  had  seen  the  place. 
Did  Pbilistos  guide  him  thither  or  the  young  Dionysios  ? 

'  lb.  3 ;  ABp6oi  dvaytea(6fA€yoi  x^P*^^  IWirtvr^r  re  dAAi^Xocr  mat  «ar€- 
m&Tow,  9€pl  re  rots  So/tariois  Koi  ffKtvfffiy  ol  ftly  €{t$vs  ^€<p$tlporrOt  ^  ^ 
l/isoAcurcr^/icyot  ttaripfKov, 


SLAUGHTER    IN   THE    BI\ER-EED.  3 

This  was  the  special  work  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies.  To  cKip.  vi 
them  the  Athenians  were  simply  euemiea;  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  of  Athens  were  perhaps  somethiog  more  than  enemies. 
The  allies  of  Sparta  were  quite  ready  to  cut  the  Argeians 
and  Tklantineians  in  pieces,  if  such  was  the  duty  laid  upon 
them  by  the  fortune  of  war.  And  they  would  not  share  the 
special  desire  of  the  Syracuean  for  the  entrance  of  another 
band  of  captive  Athenians  into  the  city  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  hoped  to  enter  as  conquerors.  The  Peloponne- 
sians  then  smote  and  slew  at  pleasure '.  They  met  with  no 
resistance;  if  the  Athenians  fought,  it  was  with  one  an- 
other, as  new  comers  pressed  into  the  stream,  each  striving 
for  the  first  draught  of  water.  The  stream  was  now  muddy 
with  the  trampling  of  thousands,  and  bloody  with  the 
slaughter  of  not  a  few  of  them.  But  to  the  raging  thirst 
of  the  worn-out  victims  the  polluted  water  was  still  tempting. 
Men  drank  and  fought  for  their  drink,  while  they  were  fall- 
ing without  a  struggle  beneath  the  darts  of  the  Syracusana 
on  the  right  bank  and  the  swords  of  their  nearer  Pelopon- 
nesian destroyers  \  The  river  and  its  bed  were  now  choked 
with  dead  bodies,  crowded  thick  on  each  other.  If  a  few 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  valley  of  death,  they  were  pre- 
sently cut  down  by  the  horsemen  '. 

All  this  confusion  and  slaughter  went  on  under  the  eyes  Nikiu 


always  done  all  that  he  could  for  their  welfare.  In  this  "yi'PP'*- 
last  extremity  he  turned  himself  to  Gylippos.  He  thought, 
and  truly,  that  he  could  better  trust  him  than  the  Syi-a- 
cusana.  To  him  then,  in  the  guise  of  a  suppliant,  he 
made  a  personal  appeal,  a  personal  surrender.  For  himself 
he  made  no  terms,  be  asked  for  no  mercy.    With  him  let 


'  Thoc.  vii  84.  5. 

'  lU  ;  Ti  uSaip  tiSii  Sit'ipSa/JTO.  dXA'  oiiir  fjaa 


396  THfl   WAB8  OF  STBAGUSB  AKD  ATHENS. 

oBAP.  vm.  OylippoB  and  the  LacedsBmoniaiui  deal  as  they  thought 
^®  ^'       good ;  only  let  them  stop  the  slaaghter  of  unresiBtmg  men^. 
his  men.     And  it  may  be  that^  in  snch  words  as  he  ooold  command  at 
snch  a  moment^  he  called  on  Oylippos  to  remember  that  he, 
his  suppliant^  had  once  been  renowned  for  honour  and  good 
fortune,  to  remember  too  that  Athens^  in  her  day  of  sncoess, 
NikiM  and  had  not  dealt  harshly  with  Sparta.     This  last  plea  most 
^^'^^       meaji,  first  of  all,  that  Athois  had  not  committed  the  use- 
less crime  of  slaughtering  the  men  from  Sphakt6ria.     It 
must  further  mean  that  he^  Nikias,  had  always  been,  as  far 
as  his  duty  allowed  him,  a  friend  of  Sparta,  that  he  had 
been  foremost  in  making  the  treaty  which  bore  his  name, 
the  treaty  which  had  made  Athens  and  Sparta  friends,  and 
which  had  given  Sparta  her  long  wished-for  captives  back 
again  ^.    These  were  special  claims  of  Athens  and  of  Nikias 
on  Sparta  as  a  single  city;  towards  the  allies  and  colonies 
of  Sparta  Athens  could  certainly  not  boast  of  having  used 
special  mildness.     Oylippos  hearkened ;  he  felt  some  touch 
of  pity  towards  Nikias  himself ;  he  saw  in  him  the  man 
who  had  given  his  name  to  the  famous  treaty.     He  looked 
for  the  glory  of  carrying  the  generals  of  Athens  as  captives 
to  his  own  city  '.     He  gave  the  word ;  as  his  command 
was  gradually  understood^  slaughter  ceased,  and  leading  into 
End  of  the  captivity  began  ^.     The  last  blows  of  the  strife  in  which 
expedition.  Athens  was  to  have  avenged  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  and 
Leontinoi  on  Selinous  and  Syracuse  were  dealt  in  the  river> 
bed  of  Assinaros.     They  were  dealt  by  Peloponnesian  and 
Syracusan  hands  against  Athenians  and  allies  who  had  lost 
the  power,  and  almost  the  will,  to  strike  a  blow  in  return* 

^  Thue.  viL  85.  i .    See  Appendix  XXII. 

«  Pint.  Nik.  ay.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

'  Thuc.  Tii.  86.  a  ;  Pint.  Nik.  a;.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  Thue.  vii.  85.  a ;  ini2  ^  rvAtinrof  fitrd.  tovto  iorfp€tv  1j9rj  IWXfoc.  It  is 
donbtleaa  from  Philittoi  that  Plutarch  (Nik.  ay)  notices  that  the  order  wat 
not  at  once  carried  oat;  0pMws  rov  wapayyiKftaros  9iSicwoofAipov,  «.r.X. 
Some  ttiU  escaped ;  see  n.  p.  399. 


SDBRENDEa  OF  NIKIAS. 

The  military  career  n£  both  the  Athenian  generals  is  now  chap. 
over.     DrmoBthencs  and  Nikias  are  both  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.     With  modem  notions  we  admire 
the  last  act  of  each,  when  ea«h  alike  thought  more  of  hia 
soldiers  than  of  himself.     And  of  the  two  we  see  a  deeper  Lut 


hands  of  the  gods  whom  he  had  ser^'ed  so  faithfully,  than  S*"*™!* 
in  that  of  Demosthenes  who  strove  to  forestall  the  sentence 
of  destiny  by  his  own  hand.  We  are  of  course  not  surprised 
at  pagan  moralists  taking  another  view  from  ours  of  his 
attempt  at  self -slaughter ;  we  are  surprised  at  the  harsh  A^ei 
view  which  contemporary  Athens  took  of  the  last  act  of  Nikii 
Nikias;  we  are  most  surprised  of  all  when  his  very  bio- 
grapher turns  against  him.  Athens  graved  on  a  funeral 
stone  the  names  of  the  generals  and  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  the  Sicilian  war.  Among  them  Lamachos  and  Eury- 
medon  must  have  held  an  honoured  j)Iace ;  of  MenanJros 
and  Euthydemoa  we  have  no  tale  to  tell.  But  we  dis- 
tinctly read  that  tlie  name  of  Demostlienes  was  there  in 
honour;  for  he  Itod  striven  to  die  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  name  of  Nikias  was  not 
there,  for  he  had  become  a  voluntary  captive,  an  act  un- 
becoming a  soldier's  honour'.  And  bis  biographer  so  far  Eatim 
forgets  his  allegiance  that  he  speaks  of  him  as  one  who 
made  his  death  sliameful  by  having  thrown  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  through  a  base  and  inglorious  love 
of  life*.     To  us  the  judgement  seems  harsh.     There  are 

'  PaawnUa,  desuribing  Uio  moouineati  and  inicripdooB  in  mainotj  of 
Twiooa  AthenuiD  worthiM,  eomn  (i.  ig.  u)  to  thole  who  bad  ruu|{h(  in 
Sicily ;  ■ftypaitiUyoi  Si  tlaty  ol  aipaTi)7Di  »*.if  Vmiou  ral  rSiv  aTpartoiTuir 
ijuni  rots  Arrofi  aKaTmtU.  Nwioi  Si  mi!  1^81  irapfifl^.  Then  coniea  the 
puiage  qDoted  m  |i.  3SS  ahiiut  D^moBthendg.  Then  he  goei  on  :  Smlif 
S)  riiy  rapASoasv  WfAovTj  iiviaBai,  toutoiv  imm  ov*  irtypiifi  Nr«ai 
Tp  OTiiXp.  tcarajiviatlU  alxi^iroi   iflfAoi-r^i  ilnu  *ai  our  alrfip  wo^-i/i^ 
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HAP.  TxiL  many  moments  in  the  career  of  Nikias  in  which  we  wonder 
to  see  the  Athenian  people  in  the  character  of  one  in  whose 
month  are  no  reproofs.  But  on  this  connt  the  sick  and 
helpless  man  who  had  toiled  so  bravely  through  the  eight 
days  of  that  fearful  march^  who  had  so  little  reason  to  wish 
to  prolong  such  a  life  as  alone  was  left  to  him^  was  surely 
guiltless. 

And  now  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  two  mighty  arma- 
ments which  Athens  had  sent  forth  to  subdue  Syracuse 
was  brought  together  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  allies 
of  Syracuse  as  the  most  precious  and  speaking  spoil  of 
fomben    Syracusan  victory.     But  the  number  of  captives  from  the 
tiaonen.   division  of  Nikias  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusan 
commonwealth  formed  a  small  part  indeed  of  the  whole. 
On  the  lands  of  Polyzelos  six  thousand  men  had  formally 
surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.     They  were  no 
doubt  all  of  them  duly  guarded  and  led  to  Syracuse.     In 
the  bed  of  the  Assinaros  there  had  been  no  such  formal 
surrender;   Nikias  had   simply  prayed  Oylippos  to   stop 
the  slaughter^  and  Gylippos  had  given  orders  no  longer 
[any        to  slay,  but  to  make  captives.      But  not  a  few  of  the 
%ie£im.^^^^  understood  the  command  laxly;    they  made  cap- 
tives, not  for  the  profit  of  the  state^  but  for  their  own. 
The  greater  part  of   the  prisoners   seem  to  have  been 
embezzled,  as  one  may  say,  in  this  sort^.     Add  to  this 

This  hftnh  judgement  sounds  yet  more  strange,  coming  as  it  does  jnst  after 
a  sentence  of  absolution  on  Nikias  for  bis  real  faults ;  rov  Kafiuv  ^pa- 
itovffas  dXlyw  I8^i7<rc,  Kal  wiyra  &'  airrby  ohic  iwrcufftVf  dAAd  icat  ¥6ac»  Sw  nt 
alriAffaiTo  Koi  <p$6wcv  rStv  otroc  froXirwv,  Of  all  men  tbat  ever  bad  to  do 
witb  public  affidrs,  Nikias  is  surely  the  one  who  had  least  reason  to  oom- 
plain  of  ^6vos — unless  at  the  hands  of  the  gods. 

^  Thucydides  (vii.  85.  3)  marks  the  distinction  very  clearly ;  t6  fth^  oSr 
iBf>Oia$\y  rov  arpartvftaros  Ir  rh  koiv^  oh  woKv  iyivtro,  r6  8i  SuurXavir  voXd^ 
.  .  .  irt  obic  dvd  (v/jifidff€cn,  &ffwtp  iw  /i€rd  ^rjixoaBiyovs,  Xi^4pro».  That 
11,  the  division  of  Ddmosthen^  surrendering  on  terms,  became  the  im- 
doubted  prisoners  or  the  commonwealth,  while  at  the  Assinaros  it  was  held 


ESCAPE   OP   KALLISTRATOS. 


that  the  number  who  could  be  made  prisoners  in  any  way 
was  much  smaller.  Since  tbe  surrender  of  Demosthenea 
many  of  the  division  of  Nikias  had  died  or  strayed  on  the 
way,  and  they  had  been  fuitber  cut  short  by  the  slaughter 
at  the  Asfiinaros,  the  greatest  slaughter  which  had  happened 
anywhere  during  the  whole  war  in  Sicily '.  Moreover  even 
at  this  lust  moment  many  escaped,  more  than  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  in  the  river.  The  three  hundred  who 
had  made  their  way  through  the  besiegers  at  the  hill  of 
Erineos  were  indeed  pursued  and  taken,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  they  had  kept  together  as  an  united  body  \ 
But  others  made  their  way  from  the  Assinaros  and  found 
a  roundabout  road  to  the  place  of  shelter  at  Katan^.  The 
horsemen  above  all,  of  whom  we  have  as  yet  beard  so 
little,  were  able  to  wind  up  their  service  with  a  gallant 
exploit.  Perhaps  they  had  not  gone  down  into  tbe  bed 
of  the  river ;  in  any  case,  at  some  stage  of  the  slaughter 
and  captivity  of  their  comrades,  the  more  part  of  them, 
under  their  captain  Kallistratos  son  of  Eupedos,  cut  their '' 
way  through  the  enemy,  and,  by  what  road  we  cannot  guess, 
made  their  way  to  the  city  of  refuge^.  There  most  of 
them  steyed,  and  made  themselves  useful  in  the  war  which 
Katan^  had  still  to  carry  on  against  victorious  Syracuse*. 

th>it  every  man  might  catch  on;  enemy  tliat  he  coiild.  So  Flut.  Nik.  3J. 
CI.  vol.  ii.  p-  23i,  314. 

'  Thao  vli.  S£.  4 ;  wKtlans  -jAp  ii)  <^oi  oStot  jnii  oiSixl)!  Ixiamiv  tSo-  Jv 
Tfi  Xmi^iiBfi  roAf/ifi  rotirfi  ifinTo.  Plutarch  (Nik.  37,  eee  p.  3g6,  note  4) 
aoticea  that  »oAA^  rSiy  tponvlliTani  lyirToyis  ol  SiaaaBirTts  iyStoyro. 

•  Thnc.  »ii.  Bs.  3. 

'  Tbii  «tory  is  toid  b;  Paaaaiiias  (vii,  iG.  4,  5],  being  brought  in  in  a 
carious  way,  when  telling  of  the  end  of  Diaio*  in  B.o.  146,  and  contrasting 
hu  condact  with  the  Tslonr  of  Eatlistntoa.  EU  worda  are ;  Toirrf  Tfj 
Sj/ifk  ^KaX>j<rTp&r^'\  t^napjc/tiTayri  in  Si^rAif,  urf  'A&ijvalai  ital  Ssot  ^XAoj 

KaXAi<TTfiiTfi  raplimi  tilApi  iiiiniatalu  Sij  toIi'  itDXififtt*  ifo»ri  ttoi  Irtlas- 
&t  bi  rii  voAu  ivlawaty  aurwv  it  Karitnpf,  jT-t.X, 

'  We  shall  came  to  aome  of  them  a^u.  See  LyilaB,  n.  16.  Thucjdidea 
himself  (vii.  Sg.  4)  coatiniu  tbe  itoiyj  noWai  S/ivs  ttf^Hiyer.  at  /ilv  ml 


loneiMt^^H 
■cape  to  ^^M 

it.tt.ui  I  ^^M 


exploit 
and  death 
of  Kalli- 
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asAF.THL  But  Kallistratos  himself  deemed  that,  for  him  their  ciqptain, 
a  life  preserved  by  flight  was  a  life  not  worth  living.  He 
rode  back,  we  are  told,  to  Syracuse ;  he  found  plunderers 
still  at  work — it  must  have  been  some  days  later — ^in  the 
forsaken  camp  of  the  Athenians.  He  dashed  in  among 
them;  he  slew  five  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  and  his 
horse  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds  ^. 

Of  all  the  Athenians  and  allies  whom  Nikias  had  led 
from  Syracuse  to  the  fatal  bank  of  the  Assinaros,  Elalli- 
stratoe  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  saw  Syracuse  again  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  captive.  Of  the  rest  of 
his  division,  so  many  had  been  slain,  so  many  escaped,  so 
many  become  the  spoil  of  particular  men,  that  a  thousand 
made  up  the  full  tale  of  the  prisoners  of  the  state  K  They 
were  brought  together ;  so  was  the  other  spoil  of  the  day 
[Vophiet  of  the  great  sUughter.  The  banks  of  the  Assinaros  became 
^ttMin,  one  long  line  of  Syracusan  trophies.  The  tallest  and 
goodliest  of  the  trees  that  stood  there  were  laden  with 
Athenian  panoplies  ^.  One  special  trophy  bore  the  armour 
and  weapons  of  the  captive  Nikias.  Another,  bearing  those 
of  Demosthen^,  had  either  been  already  set  up  in  the  field 
of  Polyzelos  or  else  was  set  up  now  on  the  march  home- 
wards *.  The  victors  crowned  their  own  heads  with  wreaths ; 
they  decked  their  own  horses  gaily;   they  cut  short  the 

^  Paus.  o.  ■. ;  6»icrpep(v  M<tod  rify  ahrrfy  aZBis  dii^y  h  Svpcucovffar, 
lkapwA(ovras  8i  (ri  tbpoiiv  rb  'A^veuW  <rrpar6w€^v  Karafi^XXti  re  Baov  whrrt 
If  atrrwTt  ical  rpa^ftara  iwuecupa  aitrbs  tcaJi  6  tmros  \aB6vm  i/pwai  lipt  i>vxfp^* 
PauMUUM  goee  on  with  his  panegyric.  The  words  r^  aMn^  ai{0cf  My 
seem  to  point  to  a  road  round  the  end  of  Belvedere.  He  could  hardly  get 
to  and  from  Katand  by  any  other  way. 

'  One  gets  the  number  from  Thuc.  yiL  87. 3,  where  the  whole  number  of 
prisoners  is  given  as  7000.  Six  thousand  had  surrendered  under  Ddmo- 
sthends. 

'  Plut.  Nik.  37;  Tcl  i»!kv  K&KXiara  ml  /jUyiffra  9Mpa  rw  wtpi  rbv  vora/iitf 
Ayi9tj<Tay  alxM^^^^*  mtyovXims. 

*  Dioddros  (xiii.  19)  wakes  up  juBt  in  time  to  tell  how  ol  Xv/xutSmoi 
ar^<r€arrts  9vo  r/x^wcua,  ical  rd  ra)v  orpaTijySfv  5vXa  irp6$  kic6r«pc»  wpo<ni>Jh 
ffayrtf,  iyiffrfitffay  (Is  r^  v6ki¥. 


THB   OOLONKA  PIZZUTA.  iB 

I  manes  oF  snch  horsee  of  the  enemy  as  had  fallen  into  their  a 
hands '.  In  thie  gitise  of  triomph  and  thankfulness,  Oyl- 
ippos  and  the  Syracusaos,  with  their  fresh  company  c 
thoueaDd  Athenian  captives,  marched  baek  to  the  city  n-hich 
tliey  had  not  only  delivered  but  avenged. 


Is  there  any  vieible  memorial  on  Syiacnsaa  soil,  on  soil 
near  to  the  scene  of  the  last  slaughter,  of  the  victorious 
isgoe  of  the  greatest  strife  of  Greek  against  Greek  that 
Syracuse  or  any  city  of  Hellas  had  ever  witnessed  ?  Local 
belief  has  found  one ;  but,  as  usual,  local  belief  most  likely 
springe  only  from  the  guess  of  some  scholar  of  the  days 
of  the  revival  of  learning.  At  some  distance  beyond  the  The 
AesinarOB,  far  nearer  to  the  stream  of  Heloros  and  to  the  p,-.„(n 

ns  of  the  town  that  bears  its  name,  a  singular  monument, 
known  as  the  Colonna — sometimes  as  the  Torre — Pizzuta 
forms  a  striking  object  from  many  points  of  view.  A  huge 
column — we  are  rather  inclined  to  call  it  a  small  tower — 
rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  clearly  lost  its 
finish.  It  bears  no  inscription,  no  sign  of  any  kind,  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose;  and  it  ha«  not  unnaturally  been 
assumed  to  be  the  memorial  by  which  victorious  Syracuse 
commemorated  its  deliverance.  But  there  is  neither  au- 
thority nor  likelihood  to  make  us  think  that  such  is  tlie 
real  date  or  purpose  of  the  monument.  Could  wc  believe 
its  ta£t«  and  workmanship  to  be  so  early,  a  memorial  of 
this  kind  would  surely  have  been  ect  up  either  in  Syracuse 
it*elf,  or  else  on  the  very  scene  of  the  event  commemorated, 
hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Assinaros.  That  the  Torre  Pizzuta 
4X)mmemorates  something  or  somebody  we  need  not  doubt; 
but  it  surely  commemorates  something  or  somebody  more 
closely  belonging  to  the  local  history  of  Hcltiron.     Much 

'  Plat.  Nik.  27;  Imvpvywiiiroi  oinui  kiH  Koatiliaarrtt  rois  Virwovt  tia- 
■pHwi.  miparrn  ii  roL>t  riiv  woktiilaiv.  Id  all  tbi>  *g>in  W«  hjiTe  the  Uttl< 
loaches  of  tbe  eje-witneiia. 

VOL.  HI.  D   d 
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OBAB.  viu.  nearer  the  spot^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Assinaros,  a  little 
B^>^1^^  higher  up  the  stream^  is  another  monument  at  whose  object 
Awiiiaros.  also  we  can  only  guess^  but  which  we  are  tax  more  strongly 
tempted  to  connect  with  the  event  which  has  made  the 
neighbouring  river  illustrious.  Not  &r  from  an  ancient  line 
of  way  down  to  the  river,  well  nigh  hidden  by  olive-trees, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  building  of  Greek  workmanship,  built 
of  large  imcemented  blocks^  not  very  finely  hewn.  It  is 
square  outside^  but  it  was  covered  within  by  a  cupola^  that 
is  by  an  apparent  cupola,  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
Mykenaian  treasure-houses,  as  the  shepherds'  huts  above 
the  Heraian  Hybla,  as  the  tombs  into  which  Athenian 
corpses  had  been  thrust  after  the  fight  in  the  Great  Har* 
hour  ^.  It  is  most  likely  a  tomb,  by  no  means  the  only 
tomb  of  which  traces  remain  in  its  near  neighbourhood. 
If  it  were  recorded  that  any  leading  man  on  the  Syracusan 
side  had  died  in  the  bed  of  the  Assinaros^  it  would  be 
no  ill  guess  that  it  covered  his  ashes.  But  our  narrative 
supplies  us  with  no  such  name;  if  the  last  day  of  the 
campaign  saw  the  death  of  any  man^  great  or  small^  on 
the  Syracusan  side^  it  must  have  been  among  those  through 
whom  E^allistratos  and  his  horsemen  cut  their  way.  But, 
be  its  object  what  it  may^  as  a  work  of  the  old  days  of 
Syracuse,  hard  by  one  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  the 
whole  tale  of  Syracuse,  the  historian  of  Sicily  can  hardly, 
at  this  stage  of  his  story^  pass  it  by  without  a  word '. 

The  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  on  Sicilian  soil 
was  over.  The  victors  had  come  back  to  the  city  with 
their  spoil.  A  thousand  captives  from  the  division  of 
Nikias  were  added  to  the  six  thousand  of  the  division  of 

*  See  above,  p.  364,  and  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

'  The  Torre  Pizzuta  hai  often  been  described.  The  tomb,  I  beHeve,  wii 
noticed  by  no  traveller  before  myself  and  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  Maroh  15, 
1889,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  kindness  of  its  owner,  the  Bmoii 
Granieri  of  Nota 
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D&nostheDes.     The  first  duty  of  the  retnraing  army  and  cmar  soi. 
of  the  rescued  commonwealth  was  to  come  together  as  one  ^^^''*** 
man  to  offer  EacriScee  of  thanksgivmg  to  the  gods  who  git'ini;. 
had  HTOoght  for  them  both  deliveraaee  and  veogeance^. 
In  their  joy  in  delivenmce  we  can  share ;  their  joy  in  ven- 
geance we  can  at  least  forgive,  so  far  as  tt  was  vengeance 
wrought  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit  against  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands.     But  the  doings  of  the  next  day  were  Tie  n 
a  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  citizens  and  allies  of  Syracuse,  i^bly    ' 
It  was  a  deeper  stain  than  the  worst  that  rests  on  the  ^J^J?* 
honour  of  the  democracy  of  Athens.   Athens  had  kept  men  Comput-J 
in  hard  prison*;    she  had  slain  and  sold  into  slavery  by  A^iMm  "] 
thousands.     But  she  had  not  kept  her  captive  enemies  to 
make  a  cruel  show  out  of  their  wretchedness.   And  assuredly 
in  her  assembly  neither  oligarch  nor  demagogue  had  ever 
ventured  to  breathe  a  word  of  death  by  torture  as  the  fate 
of  any  enemy  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  into  her 

On  the  return  of  the  Syracusan  army  with  the  seven 
thousand  prisoners  of  the  commonwealth,  an  assembly  was 
held  to  determine  their  fate.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  not  Tlu  n 
the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  democracy.  Allies  ^^Uj.  I 
spoke  and  voted  as  well  as  citizens.  We  must  therefore 
look  upon  it  as  the  military  assembly  of  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  ^.  It  came  together  in  a  frame  of  mind 
in  which  neither  of  the  men  to  whom  Syracuse  owed  most, 
the  foremost  of  her  citizens  and  the  foremost  of  her  allies, 
could  gain  the  hearing  which  they  deserved.     A  Syracusan 


'  Diod.  liii.  19 ;  rirt  /lin  toTi  Stoit  IBvmii  imrBtiiui. 

*  8tr  the  referencet  to  the  look  of  the  men  from  the  IsUml,  Arid. 
Cloudi,  1S7;  Knights.  393. 

*  TliDc.  vii.  80. 1 ;  IwaSpoioSimt  ol  IvpojiiaitH  ml  ol  fufifuxn  -  ■  •  lart- 
BiBofiu' , .  .  tal ,  .  .  iiriatl>aiay.  This  can  odI;  meftn  tuch  an  uuietnbly  u 
I  eoppose,  one  in  whieh  GylippoB  and  tha  Corinlhimna  tskc  pwt.  Diodflrof 
impUei  the  uidd  by  making  Gylippoe  apeak  ;  but  he  does  nut  directly  uy 

8m  Appendii  XXII. 
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GKAP.  Tin.  speakor,  a  demagogaey   peilimpe  an  otherwise    unknown 
^^^^      EoiykMs,  perhaps  Diokles  presently  to  be  famous^  brought 


kUsor       forward  a  string  of  resolotiiMis  ^.     The  first  was  harm- 

DioUte. 

less  and  reasonable  oiough.     The  day  on  which  Nikias 


Hm  Ami-   and  his  company  had  been  made  prisoners  should  be  kept 

l^aimL      foi*  c^^  with  yearly  honours  as  the  Assinarian  f estiyal '. 

^P**"**^  The  other  proposals  fitted  but  too  well  with  the  fierce 

spirit  of  Tengeance  with  which  the  Syracusan  people  and 

TlMgwM-  some  at  least  of  their  allies  were  just  thai   filled.      It 

nblobe 

potto        was  propos^  that  the  two  ci4)tive  generals  of  Athens, 

^**^        Nikias  and  Demosthente,  should  be  put  to  death,  per- 

OppQBtiaii  haps  with   torture'.      Hermokratos  and  Gylippos    both 

kratte;       spoke  against  the  motion.     Hermokrates  was  not  now  in 

office ;  he  could  speak  to  the  Syracusans  only  as  a  citizen 

to  whom  they  had  often  hearkened,  to  the  allies  as  a 

comrade  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  common  cause. 

He  pleaded  for  mercy;    victory  was  noble;   but  to  use 

victory  well  was  nobler  *.     Nor  would  he  be  blind  to  the 

advantage  that  it  would  be  to  Syracuse  to  have,  as  the 

Athenians  had  the  men  from  Sphakteria,  two  such  Athe- 

of  G^q>-    nian  hostages  in  their  power.     Gylippos  had  objects  of  his 

DOS. 

own.  He  wished  to  take  the  defeated  generals  of  Athens, 
the  rivals  against  whom  he  had  striven,  as  captives  to  his 
own  Sparta.  He  would  fain  have  the  glory  of  leading 
thither  the  two  men  of  all  the  men  of  Athens  who  had 
done  most  for  Sparta  and  most  against  her^.      We  are 

*  The  ipenker  is,  in  Dioddrofl,  AioMXrp  nr,  rwv  hjftarjfvyw  Mc^^rorof  Aw, 
In  Plat.  Nik.  28  he  is  EufwxXTjs  6  SfjfUMywy6s. 

'  Plat.  Nik.  28  ;  vpvrw  fiiv  r^  ^t^poy  ^y  1  rhv  Vudaat  iXeificw  Ufa9 
ix*^^  ^orraf  koX  axoK&(oyras  tpyvy,  'Amrctpiay  r^v  kcprrij^  dv6  rov  worofum 
MoXowras.    See  Appendix  XXV. 

■  Diod.  xiii.  19 ;  fifr  aJbcias  &yf\fiv.    See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  Diod.  u.  ■. ;  kiycar  dn  ic6Xkt6v  i<rrt  rov  nx^  rd  r^  riifijw  lrfYKf& 
6v9ponrivon.  Plot.  Nik.  28;  flvwv  5ti  rov  vuc^v  iepfirr6p  kart  r6  maXm 
xAcBat  T$  viiCQ,  These  are  from  one  source,  from  one  who  Iktmcd. 
Plutarch  adds,  oh  fitrpiciJt  i$ofwfiri$rf. 

■  See  above,  p.  296.    So  Plut  Nik.  28. 
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not  told  whether,  if  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  had  been  led  ci 
to  Sparta,  each  was  to  fare  according  to  his  deeds.   Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  voice  of  Gylippos  as  well  aa  the  voice  of 
Hermokrates  was  given  for  mercy,  present  mercy  at  least^  to 
the  renowned  captives  who  were  now  helpless  in  their  power. 
The  people  of  Syraeuse  had  once  spared  Ducetius  the 
suppliant ;  hut  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  had  no  such  claim 
on  their  religions  feelings  as  Ducetius  had.     Their  temper 
at  the  moment,  still  more  the  temper  of  their  allies,  went 
against  the  pleadings  both  of  the  great  citizen  of  Syra- 
cuse and  of  the  great  deliverer  from  Pcloponnesos.      It  is  s 
said  that  tlie  Syracusans  had  by  this  time  had  enough  of  ^ 
Gylippos  and  his   Spartan  ways;    it  is  even  hinted  that  *^ 
they  had  found  out  his  weak  point'.     And  the  fierce  in- 
stinct of  the  Syracusan  people  was  not  the  only  power  that 
went  against  the  captive  generals.     Two  classes  of  men 
called  for  the  death  of  Nikias  on  grounds  of  their  own. 
Those  men  in   Syracuse   who   had   held  communications  T 
with  him  were  now  the  first  to  give  their  voices  against " 
him.   They  feared  that  their  doings  might  be  suspected  j  '^ 
they  feared  that  Nikias  himself  might  be  examined  under  di 
torture,  and  might  reveal  their  misdeeds^.     And  the  allies  u 
from    Corinth   pleaded   against   him — one   asks  whether  ^^ 
Gongylos  and  Ariston  might  not  have  shown  a  worthier 
spirit.     The  Corinthian  ai^ument  was  that  Nikias  might 
be  able,  by  means  of  his  wealth  ^,  to  bribe  some  one  or  other, 
that  he  might  thus  be  able  to  escape,  and  might  stir  up 
some  movement  against  Syracuse  or  Corinth ''.      Such  a 


I 


I  twifjTaaiar  oit  fi^itair  iytjro\6Tti,  ijs  ii 


'  Pint.  Nik.  j8  ;  TiX.rtor 
Itamt  ot  "SttfamuaitH  nuiwi  1 
Ti^*  Tpa\inpTX  miJ  ri  fusKoivi 
Tl/uuit  •t^ai,  tai  lUKpoKoylay 
waTfitm: 

'  ThQC,  vii.  86.  4.     See  Ap|.endii  SSIJI. 

'  Be  wu  believed  to  be  worth  a  lumdred  talentB.     8ee  Ljiiae  de  Bonia 
Ari«L47. 

See  Appendix  XXIII, 
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BAP.  Ym.  fear  might  seem  groundless  on  the  part  of  the  sick  and 
worn-out  general  who,  in  his  brighter  days,  had  never 
been  one  to  clamoor  for  needless  warfare.     But  to  the  plea 
of  the  Corinthians  the  other  allies  consented,  and  called 
iMTote     for  the  death  of  the  generals^.      The  vote  was  passed, 
at  all  events  the  vote  of  death.   Bat  it  is  plain  that  the 
Corinthians  had  no  object  in  adding  the  aggravation  of 
torture,  and  the  former  correspondents  of  Nikias  had  an 
object  the  other  way.     It  may  then  be  that,  with  their 
help,  Hermokrat^  and  Gylippos  so  far  prevailed  that  it 
was  by  the  sword  or  the  axe,  and  not  by  any  more  griev- 
ous stroke,  that  the  captive  generals  of  Athens  died   at 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  the  Syracusan  prison  '. 
Mth  of        And  so  the  man  of  devout  and  blameless  life,  who — so 
liBo-        his  great  contemporary  tells  us — least  of  all  men  deserved 
''^^      such  a  fate,  was  shorn  of  the  Uttle  remnant  of  life  that 
disease  and  toil  had  left  to  him  '.     And  with  him  died 
his  colleague,  for  whom  Thucydides,   who   has  told  his 
exploits,  finds  not  a  word  to  say  at  his  last  end.     Demo- 
sthenes, known  only  as  a  soldier,  but,  as  a  soldier,  in  all 
things  blameless  and  honourable,  now  found  the  &te  which 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  find  at  his  own  hand.     The 
bodies  of  both  generals  were  laid  before  the  gate  of  Syra- 
le  shield  cuse  for  all  who  chose  to  come  and  gaze  on  ^.     The  shield 
of  Nikias,  rich  with  gold  and  purple,  was  believed  in  Plu- 
tarch's day  still  to  hang  in  one  of  the  Syracusan  temples  ^. 
Its  likeness  has  been  recognized  on  the  coins  with  which 

*  Thuc.  vii.  86.  4 ;  vctVovrcs  roit  ov/ifuixovr.       '  See  Appendix  XXIII. 
'  Thnc.  vii.  86.  5 ;  6  fjtiy  roiavrg  4  ^<  iTTvrara  rovrcav  air£f  irt$p^KH, 

flKiffra  94  6^iot  &¥  rStp  7c  iv*  i/iov  'EXA^otk  is  rovro  9vffTvx(as  dit^K4a$ai,  Sul 
rijv  vaaay  is  dp^iilv  [al.  h  r6  Oftov]  V€voiua^iitnrpf  imriji^waiv.  See  Groie, 
yii.  480. 

*  Plufc.  Nik.  38 ;  Tol  fiirroi  aifftara  vp^  reus  m&kcus  iie0kij$hrra  ^arc^ 
rots  bfofiivcts  rod  0tdfMros, 

^  lb. ;  ww$&vofMu  9i  lUxpi  vw  iv  Ivpaicovctus  dffvi9a  Ktifiivrpt  wp^  Up^ 
iuicyvff$att  Vudov  fiiv  XcyofUn/y,  xpviTov  9i  leai.  vop<pvpas  tZ  vo;s  vpds  dKkijka 
fi€fuyfi4voay  8t'  {Hfnjs  irvyicticporrifUvip'. 


DEATH    OF   NIKUS   AND    ofiMOSTHENfeS. 


Syracuse  presently  commemorated  ber  victory '.     One  asks  chat. 
whether  this  was  the  general's  holiday  attire,  left  behind 
him  in  the  camp,  while  some  less  costly  spoil  adorned  the 
trophy  by  the  Assinaros.     And  we  ask  again,  how  did  so 
goodly  a  prey  escape  the  greed  of  Marcellns  and  o£  Verree  ? 
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The  decree  that  was  carried  in  the  military  aesembly,  1Ye»tmoiit 
after  it  had  ordained  death  for  the  Athenian  generals,  went  other 
on  to  fix  the  fate  of  the  other  seven  thousand  prisoners,  P™o""»-  J 
In  the  case  of  the  six  thousand  who  surrendered  under 
Dfimosthenfe  death  was  expressly  shut  out  by  the  terms 
of  surrender ;  so  it  was  implicitly  in  the  act  of  Gylippos 
when  he  stopped  the  slaughter  by  the  Assinaros*.  Yet 
some  of  them  might  have  deemed  that  any  reasonable  form 
of  death  was  a  less  grievous  fate  than  that  to  which  they 
were  sentenced.  It  was  only  by  a  vcrj-  strict  interpretation 
on  the  side  of  harshness  that  that  fate  could  be  brought 
within  those  terms  of  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  which 
forbade  the  lingering  death  of  hunger  or  of  intolerable 
bonds  ^.  The  decree  of  the  assembly  was  that  the  whole 
body  of  prisoners  should  for  the  present  be  thmet  into  the 
stone-quarries  J  the  famous  Lalomiai.  It  was  a  safe  place  Terma  of 
to  keep  them  in*.  Their  allowance  of  food  and  drink,  a 
scanty  one  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  prescribed  *.  After 
a  time,  seemingly  fixed  in  the  ordinance,  those  of  the  alhes 
of  Athens  who  had  not  come  from  either  Sicily  or  Italy 
were  to  be  taken  out  and  sold  into  slavery.  The  Athe- 
nian citizens  and  their  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  helpers  were 
still  to  abide  for  a  season;  in  the  end  they  were  to  be 
taken  out  and  set  to  hard  labour  in  the  public  prison  with 
an  increased  allowance  of  food''.     So  proposed  Eurykles  or 


'  Se«  Appendix  XXV. 

'  Thac.  vij.  8i  ;  ia<pa}iKiTirrjr  Ijlhi  roniua 

'  III.  Si.  3.    See  alrare,  p.  38S. 

f  IMod.  liii.  19,     See  AppeodU  XXIV. 


'  See  above,  p.  j(;6. 
'  See  Appeudix  XXIV. 
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MAB,  vm.  Diokles ;  so  voted  the  assembly  of  the  STracnsaiiB  and  thor 
allies;  of  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Hennokrotte  and 
Oylippos  we  hear  nothing, 
mpriaon-  The  decree  was  carried  out  in  its  fulness.  Seven  thousand 
ie  itone-  nien  were  shut  up  together  in  the  stone-quarries.  Among 
"  all  the  artificial  hollows  of  various  dates  to  which  the  name 

of  latomie  still  cleaves  at  Syracuse^  it  is  vain  to  try  to  fix 
with  certainty  that  one  which  became  their  prison-house. 
Xf  one  might  hazard  a  guess^  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  to 
have  been  some  of  those  on  Achradina^  the  great  one 
possibly  by  the  Capuchin  monastery^  rather  than  any  of 
those  outlying  quarries  which  bear  the  picturesque  names^ 
the  one  of  Paradise,  the  other  of  a  power  which  seems  to 
flit  uncertainly  between  the  Venus  of  pagan  Bome  and  the 
Christian  saint  Venera.  Be  it  which  it  may^  as  we  tread 
those  quarries,  so  vast  and  ancient  as  to  put  on  the  air  of 
wooded  dells  among  clifEs  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man, 
amid  the  trees,  the  flowery  paths,  the  rocks,  here  dothed 
with  verdure,  there  cut  thick  with  monumental  tablets,  it 
seems  a  strange  thought  that  spots  now  so  full  of  wild 
loveliness  should  ever  have  been  turned  into  the  foulest  of 
prisons.  There  the  defeated  warriors  were  heaped  together 
without  shelter,  in  a  dungeon  all  the  more  cruel  that  it  was 
open  to  the  light  of  heaven,  left  by  day  to  the  sun  and  by 
night  to  the  frost  ^.  There,  in  the  dark  words  of  our 
English  psalmist,  they  lay  in  the  hell  like  sheep,  death 
gnawed  upon  them,  while  the  triumphant  folk  of  Syracuse 
might  stand  on  the  height  to  look  down  in  mockery  on 
their  sufEerings^.  With  them  the  gnawing  death  took 
many  forms.      Some  were  woimded,  some  were  already 

*  Thuc.  vii.  87.  I ;  iv  yd.p  KolXq)  X^P^  ovras  tcai  dXiyqt  voXXobs  ct  rt  IjXxoi 
r6  irpSrroy  lecd  rb  wviyoi  in  fkvrr€i  8(d  t^  deriyaaroy,  /eat  al  yvierts  ivtytyyS/uvai 
rodvavTiov  luronwpivaL  teai  ij/vxpoX  rg  /icra^oAg  Is  dffBhtiay  iv«a/T4pi(oy. 

'  Grote,  vii.  475,  476.  This  is  not  directly  stated  by  any  ancient 
writer ;  but  the  thought  cannot  fail  to  come  into  the  head  of  any  one  who 
looks  down  into  a  Syracusan  latamia,    Cf.  Psalm  zlix.  14. 


THE    PEI80NEES    IN   THE    STONE-QHAREIES. 


sick;  the  bodies  of  those  that  died  were  left  to  coimpt 
the  air  and  spread  fiickness  among  their  comrades.  Hunger 
too  and  thirst  played  their  part.  The  prisoners  had  food ; 
they  liad  drink ;  but  their  allowance  of  both  was  barely 
half  the  allowance  of  a  slave;  half  a  pint  of  water  was 
all  that  was  given  each  man.  and  a  pint  of  corn  '.  All 
this  hardship  the  whole  seven  thousand,  so  niany  as  were 
not  relieved  by  death,  endured  together  for  seventy  days, 
a  measure  of  time  which  takes  us  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber*. Tliis,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  time  fixed  in  the 
original  decree  for  the  sojourn  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
quarries. 

The  imprisonment  in  the  tiuarriea  seems  to  have  been 
a  piece  of  mere  spite,  and  nothing  more.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  thrifty  guardian  of  the  Syraeusan  public 
purse,  it  was  waste.  Such  waste  was  not  to  last  for  ever. 
And  the  ordinance  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  those 
who  deserved  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of  Syracuaan 
vengeance.  At  the  end  of  the  seventy  days,  those  of ' 
the  victims  who  were  less  guilty  in  Syracusan  eyes,  the , 
alhes  of  Athene  from  Old  Greece  and  the  islanders  who ' 
had  refused  the  offered  mercy  of  Gylippos,  exchanged : 
their  frightful  imprisonment  for  the  less  grievous  doom  of ' 
ordinary  slavery  ^.  With  them,  according  to  one  account, 
were  classed  those  who  were  slaves  already,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  branding  the  mark  of  a  horse — the  victorious 
cavalry  of  Syracuse  ? — on  their  foreheads.  And  with  them, 
it  is  said,  some  Athenians  contrived  to  pass  themselves  off, 
preferring  the  doom  of  bondage  and  branding  to  a  pro- 
longed imprisonment*.     Otherwise  the  authors  of  evil  and 


mi  Did  T^Tfii 


'  Thuo.  irii.  87.  I ;  ol  <«  riur  rpai 
TO*  i-wiSyrjaxor,  koI  Aa/ial  ^nar  oum  iytimii,  xa 
On  the  Allowance  sae  Appendii  XXIV. 

"  Tbno.  Tii.  87.  J.    See  Appendix  XXIV. 


6?d-yoi  3'  itrpdBijifar  iitutXa 


apoXiiv  mi  ri 


4  ta!  iiaXaSiyTii  iit 
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OHAK  mi.  their  nearer  accomplices,  the  Athenians  themselves  and 
lli«Atke-  their  allies  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  those  whom  Syracuse 
th«8ikeUot  might  look  on  as  traitors,  had  to  wait  awhile  before  they 
^ttrwA^^  ^^  fully  glutted  the  Syracusan  thirst  for  vengeance.  They 
N*  b«r'  ^^  ^  thole  for  their  sins,  if  not  nineteen  winters,  yet  one 
413-lIaj,  such  winter  as  few  can  have  gone  through  before  or  since. 

411*  . 

Work  in     '^^  months  more  they  abode  in  their  prison*     Then  they 

UMpiirau  were  taken  out,  according  to  the  ordinance,  to  work  at 

hard  labour  in  the  public  j^ison  ^.     It  must  have  been  a 

white  day  for  them  when  they  at  least  found  a  roof  over 

V^Tour       their  heads,  and  began  to  receive  the  increased  food  which 

ilM>wa  W 

toHM.         was  needed  if  thdr  labour  was  to  be  of  any  profit  to  their 

masters*.  But  it  was  only  a  small  proportion  for  whom 
this  fate  was  reserved.  The  more  part,  we  are  told,  were 
already  dead,  and  the  destiny  of  another  class  was  more 
lucky.  Some  escarped ;  some  fell  into  private  hands ;  we 
are  even  told  that  the  young  men  of  Sjrracuse  rescued  by 
force  many  whose  manners  and  accomplishments  were  such 
as  to  ^nn  their  favour  ^  What  with  those  who  escaped  in 
any  of  thee«  ways  from  the  quarry  and  the  work-house, 
what  with  thos^  too  who  had  escaped  or  fallen  into  pri- 
vate hands  at  the  Assinaros,  Sicilv  was  full  of  slaves  and 
fugitives,  who  had  been  warriors  of  Athens,  citizens  or 
allies.  Those  who  could  got  to  Katane,  either  to  join  in 
the  war  which  still  lingered  there,  or  to  make  their  way 
theniH^  to  Athens  ^.     But  the  doom  of  those  who  remained 


«4«4ra4.  «a«  to^  •2c<t«s  iwrnXmr  ari^otms  Irvor  th  ro  /urofwtu'.  oA  voKXaii 
A*  ^dinv  al  Moi  TMTv  v^  r^  l«)«Xcir<ir  im>fi€forTfs.  He  hjMi  before  (28) 
luaniiontHl  tht  •Uirm  »lv>n^  with  ibe  aw/nftaxoi.  I  rappoee  Uieref(H«  tbat 
the  llle«uiI^;  U  whaa  I  hare  taid.  bat  the  word?  are  far  from  clear,  and 
IMuUn^h  u  uot  at  all  can^ful  a*  to  the  time. 
»  Oimt  xiii.  ^    S»  A|»penaiK  XXIV. 

*  S«M«  ApjMWidix  XXIV. 

*  huni,  u.  ».    S*e  Ap|^«^«l^  XXIV. 

*  Thiuv  vli.  S5.  3»  4;  5if»Xfa#i|  »BW«  SukAm  avrar  .  .  .  wokkoi  .      . 
M^vp^t  «»l  M^r  »Jkl  mukfavri/ta  [at  the  A«»iiiaroi]  «  5^  ou  SovXcv^orrcr  «ai 
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in  slaverj'  was  in  many  cases  light«Ded.  The  educated  cH*r.  vntJ 
slave  often  won  his  master's  favour,  and  was  rewarded  9 

with  freedom  or  an  easier  bondage.  So  many  were  Tsaehen  I 
employed  in  teaching  the  youth  of  Sicily  that  it  be-"  ^°°  ■ 
came  a  proverb,  He  is  either  dead  or  is  teaching  letters  i,  1 

The  tragedies  of  Euripides  were  then  as  well  known  and  I 

as   highly  thought  of  in  Sicily  as  in  his  own  Athens.  I 

Slaves  who  could  repeat  with  fitting  voice  and  gesture  this  Favour  I 
or  that  passage  of  the  poet's  plays  won  the  special  favour  tiioie  who  ] 

of  their  masters,  and  sometimes  freedom  as  their  reward",  ■^■"■i'*'*-    1 

'  [leal  cho-     I 

Others  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  march  or  from  roMea  at     J 

GnrlpidteJ 
the  last  struggle,  as  they  wandered  here  and  there,  found  ■ 

welcome  and  shelter  by  singing  the  pathetic  verses  of  his  1 

choruses*.     Some  of  them,  when,  in  one  way  or  another,  I 

they  fonnd  their   way  back    to  Athens,   went  to   thank  I 

Euripides  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  tell   bim  what  their 
knowledge  of  bis  verse  bad  done  for  them  *. 

We  have  now  told  the  tale  of  the  great  Athenian  in-  The  Aihe- 
vaeion  of  Sicily,     It  is  needless  to  stop  yet  again  to  point  ^g„ . 
its  moral.     We  have  seen  its  caiises  and  occasions;    we 
have  traced  the  nps  and  downs  of  its  varied  story,  a  story 
which,  when  we  come  to  its  end,  seems  as  if  it  had  taken  I 

up  a  far  longer  time  than  two  years  and  a  few  months,  ' 

Its  results  stand  out  more  clearly  in  Old  Greece  than  in  It>  offeots. 
Sicily,     We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  news  of  the 
great  overthrow  led  to  wide-spread  revolt  among  the  allies 
of  Athens.     We  are  surprised  to  see  her  still  bearing  up  IIeviT«l  of 
through  nearly  nine  more  years  of  warfare,  to  see  her  again  power. 

TBI*  mltat  ItttaaKBY  ypifiium.     So  olhers  of  tlie  tlapw/uo- 
9 ;  &avktiiti¥Tfs  dipiiBijaajf  lutiiA^ayrti  Zaa  rur  intlntv  rottj- 


'  Zonob.  iv.  i; 

ffTpOT.1 

«<x^ivwv  ,1 

robtrS, 

ypi^. 

•  Pli 

It.  Nik.  ig 

^r«y. 

r>i//UT;iTo. 

'  lb. 

;  »Xa«ip. 
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CBAP.  vm.  winning  victories^  to  see  her  in  the  very  year  that  followed 
41^*  that  of  the  utter  destmction  of  her  two  great  fleets^  again 

Bending  forth  more  than  a  hundred  triremes  to  sea  ^.    We 
see  with  wonder  how^  even  after  the  utter  overthrow,  not 
only  of  the  forces  of  the  city,  but  of  the  city  itself,  after 
404-403-     the  surrender  to  Lysandros  and  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  she 
could  again  arise  as  a  free  commonwealth,  a  great  power, 
again  a  ruling  city,  to  be  the  champion  of  Greece  against 
Macedonia,  to  be  the  cherished  ally  of  Rome  and  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Roman  world.     Apseudes  the  archon  had 
a  successor  in  Hadrian ;  Nikias  the  general  had  a  successor 
Short         in  Constantine.    In  Sicily  itself  the  Athenian  invasion  was 
tween  the   ^  ^^^^  followed  by  an  invasion  far  more  fearful  that  we 
'^!aci^    are  apt  to  forget  that  any  events  happened  between  the 
tb.giBi»    two.    Yet  from  this  time  the  connexion  in  various  shapes 
413-409.     between  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  is  far  stronger  and  more 
InoroMcd    frequent  than  before,  and  the  first  shape  that  it  takes  is 
between     that  of  most  gallant  and  honourable  service  rendered  by 
Old  ^  "*     ^^^  Sikeliot  cities  to  the  allies  in  the  motherland  who  had 
Greece.       done  go  much  for  Sicily.     But  that  faithful  tribute  of 
gratitude  had  one  evil  result.     When  the  most  awful  need 
of  all  came,  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  Sicily  was 
warring  on  a  distant  coast,  and  the  best   captain  and 
counsellor  of  Syracuse  was  a  banished  man. 
Jadgement      As  for  the  event  itself,  it  is  best  summed  up  in  the 
dideB  on '   judgement  of  the  contemporary  historian — it  is  but  a  feeble 
approach  that  any  man  can  make  to  his  words.     *'  To  my 
mind  at  least  this  work  seems  the  greatest  work  that  was 
wrought  by  Greeks  in  this  war,  the  greatest  of  all  works 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  as  wrought  by  Greeks  against 
Greeks.     It  was  the  most  glorious  to  them  that  had  the 
better,  the  most  unlucky  to  them  that  were  overthrovm. 
For  they  were  vanquished  in  everything  at  every  point. 
What  they  suffered  of  evil  was  in  no  point,  in  no  sort, 

*  Thuc.  viii.  30. 


the  event. 
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small.  Land  force,  ships,  whatever  else  there  was,  was 
destroyed,  as  men  say,  with  titter  destruction,  and  but  few 
out  o£  many  came  baok  to  their  homes.  Such  were  the 
things  that  happened  in  Sicily '." 

So  it  was  that  things  did  Imppen.     We  need  hardly 
Epeculate  what  might  have  been  if  things  had  turned  out 
otherwise,  if  all  the  dreams  of  Alkibiades  had  been  carried 
out  to  the  letter,     But  a  striking  thought  has  suggested 
itself  to  a  later  writer,  which  could  not  have  occurred  to 
any  man  at  the  time.     What  if  the  Athenians,  conquerors  W'h»t  it 
of  Sicily,  had  gone  on,  according  t«  the  scheme  of  ticir  aitia  had 
leader,  to  warfare  in  Italy,  and  had  there  met  the  youth-  '^^'t^*^ 
ful  pjwer  of  Rome  ■  ?     Could  they  have  done  what  Archi-  ii"»ii«l 
damos  and  Alexander,  what  Pyrrhos  himself,  failed  to  do?  .^  , 

Livy  amused   himself  by  thinking  that   Luciiis  Papirius  Romo, 
would  have  been  a  match  for  the  other  and  more  famous 
Aleaander*.     We  may  ask  for  one  moment  how  the  Pos- 
tumius  whom  his  soldiers  slew  at  Bola,  how  the  Cornelius 
and  the  Furius  in  whose  consulship  Nikias  died,  would 
have  fared  against  Demosthenes  and  Lamachos.    We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Lucanian  already  threatened  the  land 
which  Thucydides  knew  as  Italy,  tliat  K3Tn6  in  the  Opican 
land  bad  already  become  Cumae,  city  of  Opicans.     It  was 
not    by   Athenian   or    Spartan    or  Epcirot   conquest    that 
the  influence  of  Hellas  was  to  spread  over  the  lands  of 
the  West.     The  Greek  was  to  lead  captive  his  conqueror ;  Greek 
bat  he  was  first  of  all  to  feel  him  as  a  conqueror ;  he  was  itoiy. 
not  to  be  the  conqueror  himself.     Sicily,  central  land  of 
£iiTope,  was  not  to  be  the  centre  from  which  an  Athenian 


[ 


'  Thoc.  TiL  87.  4.  Cf.  Plut.  Nik.  j; ;  iySnia  Xa/irpiraroy  Sir  "EMiyi-H 
wpAi  'EXAijmf  fyfomifjarvo  ical  wimjr  rtktatrirqv  itp&Tti  TAffrrrf  itai  fi&l^ 
Itffiar}  Tfo0vjiiai  ml  dptriit  nBtaifeoDiaTn, 

'  Paul.  L  tl.  7;  'AArnimi  S)  dAAa  T<  roXM  IXrleaa,  ml 'IraAinr  waaar 
narcWTpi^aSai  tA  tr  XnpaiiovaaxJ  rtaiofia  iiitoSun'  l^yc-ta  fi4  m)  'Paifnlun' 
XaStir  nTfor.  He  goes  on  ti>  xpekk  of  the  Epetrot  Aleiandar  uid 
Pyrrhoa.  '  Liv.  ix.  16,  17. 
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oHAF.vni.'  dominion  shotild  spread  over  Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  was  to  be  the  chosen  wrestling-groimd  of  Africa  and 
Italy  ^.  But  before  that  day  it  had  to  bear  up  against  the 
might  of  Africa  as  it  best  might,  and  to  bear  up  single- 
handed. 

§  8.    The  SHelioU  in  the  JEgtBan. 
B.C.  412-408. 

The  wars  of  Syracuse  and  Athens  did  not  come  whoUy 

to  an  end  with  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  invaders 

Th«  WW     on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters  of  Syracuse.     The  war  was 

§^i^  ^  still  carried  on,  in  a  somewhat  feeble  sort  certainly,  in  Sicily 


Aih«ni«ii  itself.    Syracuse  was  still  at  war  with  Katane,  and 

*  still  had  Athenian  allies.  We  have  heard  how  some,  per- 
haps the  more  part,  of  the  Athenian  horsemen  made  their 
way  from  the  Assinaros  itself  to  the  city  of  refuge,  and  how 
not  a  few  escaped  fugitives  of  other  kinds  f oimd  their  way 
to  the  same  shelter^.  Of  the  deeds  of  one  of  these  we 
The  ton  of  have  the  record  spoken  by  his  own  mouth.  An  Athenian 
^^ywrac  horseman,  marked  only  by  his  father^s  name  of  Polystratos, 
escaped  to  Katan6.  There  he  employed  himself  in  msLlnng 
inroads  on  the  Syracusan  territory,  where  he  contrived  to 
rescue  many  of  his  countrymen  from  bondage,  and  gathered 
80  great  a  spoil  that  the  tithe  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  of  Athens  rose  to  more  than  thirty  miruB  ^  Bidden 
by  the  Katanaian  commonwealth  to  serve  more  r^;ularly 
as  a  horseman,  he  obeyed,  and  won,  so  he  himself  witnesses, 
all  honour,  whether  serving  as  horseman  or  as  heavy- 

*  Plut.  Pjrrrh.  33.  '  See  above,  pp.  399,  410. 

'  Lynaa,  \nt\p  IIoX.  34 ;  tcxiX  lyX  yXw  tls  r^  Sf«€Aiay  i^iw€faff€r,  Ifttv  8*  cAm 
^v  Shtt*  €tS4v€u  [KaT€tXty/x4voy  fls]  robt  Ivwias,  olos  ^v  r^  ^h^df*  ^  "^ 

dpftafUvos  irT€vOty  leai  rotfs  voXffdow  mucws  iwoioWf  &m€  t$  9c^  tc  T«b 
^irdrof  i^€up€$ffycu  vXioy  4  TfH^oyra  furds  xai  tois  arpariinais  els  inmipioM, 


WAK    TITH    KAlASt. 


auuul  *.  Aad  whtsi  &  Sj 
dariy  J«cnibtJ  grand,  bat  se^a^lftD  beguile  AeAtlie- 
Bttas  at  Kstaae  ij  oAths,  tike  bob  of  PoIystnttcK  an 
fnBj  withstood  liim.  And  bis  sbtir  brings  in  uKfthcr 
besides  that  t^  KaUktntos,  and  one  wbicb  is  baud  agkin. 
Tvdeos,  afterwards  cne  of  tbe  anlockT',  pofa^Ri  gnihj, 
genenls  at  Aigoqiotaiiios,  waa  tben  at  Kat»D^  boldii^ 
seemmgly  some  command  ankOBg  tbe  Athenians  tbeie*. 

At  Srisnifie  the  Tear  passed  on,  and  the  first  Assinuian 
games  were  h^d  m  tbe  nest  satnmn.  Ther  are  com- 
memorated by  a  special  coinage,  by  which  it  appears  that 
this  time  the  prize  was  not  a  simple  wreath,  but  a  captive 
Athenian  panoply^.  And  among  the  offerings  of  victorious 
Syracuse  to  the  gods,  tbe  chief  of  all  was  the  treasury 
reared  at  Delphi  out  of  the  spoils  of  Athens  *.  But  tlierc 
was  also  work  to  be  done.  Sikeliot  fleets  and  Sikeliot  men 
played  a  part,  and  a  most  honourable  part,  during  seveml 
of  the  later  years  of  the  great  war,  when  its  scene  had 
been  moved  to  the  shores  of  Asia.  Syracuse  was  bound  to 
make  some  return  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  and  Boidtia  for 
such  help  as  had  been  given  by  Gyhppos  and  Gongylos 
and  Arist6n,  and  by  tJie  watchful  Thespians  at  the  moment 
of  the  night  attack  *,  From  the  moment  of  the  overthrow 
of  Athens  before  Syracuse,  the  coming  of  a  Sikeliot  force 
to  take  its  part  in  the  struggle  of  Old  Greece  was  looked 

'  Lj8iu,  tTiif  HoA.  1} ;  Itiiif,  KfiTaKir<x  ^yiyiHi{oy  Iwvtit.r  [itmwr.  «n:] 
oietvii!  obi'  iyraiea  xaiUvov  di-tXirrffOji',  titrr'  ilNyai  qioitih  ofoj  i)v  i^ 
i/vxfir  Inrtiwr  ti  vol  iirXiTtiaa'. 

'  lb.  26 ;  iifHimiiirov  r/^p  iniat  XupaxoaSav  ipKior  Ixorros  n)  JroCfUV 
S«-«  i/Koi*  (aJ  wpoai6rTO!  Fpii  I™  Imtrrot  nit  imT  Srrtiy.  iyriTwev  ifMt 
ahf ,  Kol  Ixein-  ill  TvS™  lirno6iaiv  raCra,  ml  avWirfar  [rJ.  ovXAdt^k]  UbUi. 
raJ  \&jin  oix  iAiyoi  Jooi-.  Tydeua  wm  (lerhnpe  not  the  Duial  trust- 
worth?  representitive  of  Athens.  See  Xsn.  Hell.  ii.  1.  16.  16;  P»u».  x. 
9.  11. 

=  See  Appendii  XXV. 
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our,  nn.  for  on  both  ridei  with  all  anzietT.    When  the  atn»  of  tiv 


KCHi  «#    gmt  blow  dealt  in  Sicilj  leached  Athens  and  the  lOt  6t 

ate  oTtf-  Greece,  hope,  £ear,  and  wonder  were  slzon^  eieij  vhuc  At 

Athena  the  tale  was  not  at  fiist  beliered,  anr  more  than 


&l  Mm    ^^  ^^  ^  ^'^  Athenians'  coming  was  at  fint  believnd  at 

^""2^^  Syiacnse.    When  the  troth  conld  no  longer  be  withstood, 

men  tamed  against  the  orators  who  had  stirred  them  up  to 

the  expedition  and  against  the  prophets  who  had  ptoraiaed 

TWflllki  them  soccess  in  it^     Bowed  down  with  their  losses  of 

every  kind,  with   no  immediate  means  of  mitring  good 


those  losses,  they  looked  for  fresh  attacks  of  their  enemies 

and  for  a  general  revolt  of  their  allies.     The  islandere  who 

had  stayed  at  home  in  their  several  cities  were  not  Ukdy 

to  share  the  feelings  under  which  so  many  of  their  soldiers 

bad  refused  to  forsake  Athens  in  her  distress*.     Men  of 

Chios  and  Metbymna  had  died  worn  out  on  the  mazdi  or 

had  borne  seventy  days  of  torment  in  the  stone-qnanies. 

Ships  of  Chios  and  Metbymna  had  been  sunk  or  burned  in 

the  harbour  or  towed  off  in  triumph  by  the  victorious 

TliAj  begin  Syracusans.     It  was  not  long  before  the  allies  of  Athens 

began  to  fall  away,  and,  as  ever  in  such  cases,  the  foremost 

were  those  who  were  most  favoured,  and  who  therefore  had 

most  strength  and  spirit  to  revolt ». 

The  neu-        While  the  allies  of  Athens  were  f orsakinfi:  her,  the  neutnJ 
inX  dtiM.  , 

states  of  Greece  began  also  to  turn  against  her.     They  had 

watched  the  course  of  things  in  Sicily,  believing  that,  if 

Athens  succeeded  there,  her  next  attack  would  be  upon 

them.     Now  that  she  had  failed  in  Sicily,  it  was  time  to 

strike  the  blow  which  should  for  ever  disable  her  from 

*  There  is  the  well-known  story  at  the  end  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Kikias. 
There  is  also  the  ^aver  picture  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of 
Thuoydides,  where  he  Rpecially  mentions  how  the  Athenians  dtpyi(oyro  rda 
Xprf<ffio\6yois  re  koI  fidvrtai,  Hal  6ir6<roi  ri  t6t€  avroi^s  0cu&<rayTcs  kw^kntmy 
on  Xfylfovrok  %Hf\iav, 

■  See  above,  p.  387. 

'  Lesbians  in  Thuc.  viii.  5.  2  ;  Chians  5.  4. 
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floocwding  anywhere  ^.  Besides  these  dangers,  all  Athens  ci 
was  expecting  to  feel  more  pressing  attacks  from  the 
enemies  in  PeloponnesoG  and  at  Dekeleia ;  and  she  looked 
each  moment  to  see  her  enemies  from  Sicily,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth,  showing  themselves  in 
hostile  guise  before  Feiruieus^.  The  fears  of  Athens  were  Feuiof 
keener  than  the  hopes  of  Sparta.  There  it  was  expected  ^^' 
that  with  the  spring  a  great  Sikeliot  force  would  come,  Uot  Beet 
that  the  Sikeliot  ships  would  make  up  for  Lacedaemonian  '  L 

inferiority  at  sea.    With  Sikeliot  help  they  would  overcome 
Athens  and  become   undisputed   leaders   of  all  Greece ", 
None  of  these  hopes  and  fears  were  altogether  fulfilled; 
but  all  were  fulfilled  in  some  measure.     In  the  course  of  Eteturaof 
the  next  summer  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  back  from  ,, 
Sicily,  and  it  was  followed  hy  a  Sikeliot  fleet.     But  neither  ^-  ^_''^'"- 
appeared  to  threaten  Peiraieus,  and  the  Sikeliot  help  that  The  8ike- 


scale  as  both  friends  and  enemies  seem  to  have  looked  for. 

It  did  not  at  once  decide  the  fate  of  the  war ;   its  action 

did  not  even  last  till  the  end  of  the  war.     The  Athenian 

ships  kept  watch  over  the  Ionian  and  Corinthian  seas  *. 

When  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  came  back  from  Sicily,  The  Athe- 

a  larger  Athenian  force  was  ready  for  them  nff  Leukaa.  offLeukM. 

But  one  only  became  an  Athenian  prize ;    the  rest  escaped 

to  Corinth  '. 

The  actual  Sikeliot  fleet  did  not  come  till  somewhat  later, 
but  still  within  the  same  summer.     Much  had  happened 
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»    H*fil«iii*  j"^'iini  "ixan.  "izshT  -     J"^in  "ne  nuimaic 
>r>nu*5i  laiT  if  *fiK  Tr^'^ul  5rrm  j£  Z-k?r 

*;i*«^-*  ^w  ^ii«  '.m^*?  ^^*  i'.mriL  ura^najt  Persia  and  Thebes 

It  «aii  .t-p«r^  ^hampu.u  if  H:£ilac^  *attz  bai  jiatfi  Grfippos 

^'f'n^v^  ,n  V,  «ic7*  >,  rr*r.r.i*#*.    I*  ttw  S::arra.  aZt  :f  tie  bttffisnD.  tittt 

'^fi/^T*  r,flur-.!^   ia-v,  tn«»  ..ui  .^r-n  y  alfie  of  G<Ioa  mud  of 
K  MJifi.    ft.  ;a  ;^i#iTrr,f;;a  ^/-^  3^^  men  of  Corinth  and  Sv 


■  'fWo-^,  Au.   t'<    t.     TTwt  «r.rii   Y  the 


MEDISM   OP  SPAETA. 

taking  the  pay  of  a  satrap ;  but  Svracuso  had  at  least  sent 
out  one  citizen  who  cou^  look  a  satrap  in  the  f&ce. 

The  Sikeliot  fleet  of  twenty  ships  from  Syracuse  and  two 
from  Selinous  had  been  sent  out  mainly  by  the  urgent 
counsel  of  Hennokrates,  and  it  was  he  who  most  fittingly 
took  the  command'.  He  and  his  following  must  have 
learned  on  their  TO}-age  that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
that  their  services  would  be  needed.  Much  had  happened 
before  they  got  there.  The  prudent  Chians,  feeling  sure  that, 
after  her  Sicilian  overthrow,  Athens  could  do  nothing  against 
them,  had  revolted  against  her.  But  they  had  found  that 
Athena  had  some  strength  in  her  yet  ^.  Other  cities  followed 
her  example.  Mitfitos  on  the  mainland,  Miletos  once  so  true 
a  friend  of  Sybaris,  Milfitoe  that  had  suffered  so  bitterly 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mede,  had  been  persuaded  by  the 
traitor  Alkibiades  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Sparta  against 
Athens  that  had  once  wept  for  her  griefs^.  But  the  alli- 
ance of  Sparta  and  Alkibiades  was  also  the  alliance  ol 
Tiseaphcmes,  and  the  reward  of  Miletos  for  her  adhesion 
to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  her  first  taste  of  independence 
under  a  Spartan  g\iaranty,  was  to  be  chosen  as  the  place 
of  congress  for  Sparta  and  Tissaphemes.  At  Miletos  the 
Spartan  and  his  barbarian  paymaster  made  their  first  agree- 
ment by  which  all  Greek  Asia,  Miletos  herself  not  cscepted, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  possession  of  the  King  *.    Worse 


maadB  the 

Sikeliot 

fleet. 

Chictt         ^H 
Athene      ^H 

Revolt  of  ^^1 
MiUtM.     ^H 


Spartk  ui 
Tisgapher 


>■,    'Ep/iBICpiTOVl 


(u   Mo.     Tbeve   were  tbe  two 
a  directlj  nimed.    One  wonld 


'  Thuc.  tiii.  16.  I  ;  ray  T(  -j^  Ii«(Xiiutm 

cTJrwTf  i^ff  Xvpaxaaian'  f/KOop  itai  ^fhtrovyri 
dUn  M  whicb  the  Atbeaikn  expedition  wt 
haidl?  wk  for  ships  from  GcIk,  KaiQ«rin»,  or  Himers. 

'  lb.  94.  5.  After  recording  the  energetic  >ction  of  tbe  AthenUiiB 
i4[»Dit  Cbiot  in  the  year  4TI,  ildJ  after  ipenkiug  of  the  general  pradenee 
of  tbe  Chiuia,  be  adds  ;  oilf  tw-mSi^  am\iyoyTas  In  iitra  r^v  SukAih^ 
{Ufi^opi*  &t  06  wAvv  ■diTJpo  apSn'  BiSfiit^  '^  VfAyiiaia  f'lj'  *(  tt  n  ii"  Toil 
di'iptfwtioti  Toif  0iov  wapaX&yctt  idftAXtjoav^  /wrd  nAAuy^  cU  TOurd  ISa^t,  ri 
Twr  'Aftjnuari'  Toxi  (n'a'nupt0TiataBai,  T^v  ifrnprlay  (wi-fruaar. 

'  lb,  17.     See  Herod,  vi.  ai. 

^  Thuo.  tlii.  ij.     Cr.  c,  36,  37. 

E  e  2 
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GBAP.  Tin.  things  than  an  acknowledgement  on  stone  were  in  store 

2SL^^^  for  her;  but  as  yet  Miletos  was  a  jealous  ally  of  Sparta^, 

Aid»  be-     and  she  looked  to  Sparta  and  the  allies  of  Sparta  for  de- 

^^       fence  against  her  old  mistress.     Athens  laid  waste  her 

lands ;  she  defeated  Athens  and  her  allies  in  battle,  that 

battle  in  which  Ionian  heavy-armed  defeated  Dorian  on 

both  sides  ^.     Siege  was  just  about  to  be  laid  to  the  city. 

m^^    It  w«  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle;   the  trophj  of 

MQ^tot.      Athens  had  been  set  up^  when  the  combined  fleets  of  Pdo- 

ponnesos  and  Sicily  came  to  the  help  of  Miletos  ^     The 

Athenian  fleet  withdrew  before  them.     But  it  was  not 

wholly  as  an  enemy  of  Athens  that  Hermokrat^  had  come 

Hif  ou««r  to  the'  coasts  of  Asia.     He  had  come  to  be  also,  whenever 

IAS 

occasion  called  him^  the  champion  of  Hellas  and  of  freedom 
against  Spartan  commanders  and  Persian  satraps. 
Dbtino-  In  the  first  enterprise  which  the  Sikeliot  fleet  undertook 

by  the  87-  ^^  common  with  the  rest  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  we  hear 
noumu.    jj^^  ^Yie  men  of  Syracuse  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  others  ^.     But  the  new  fame  of  Hermokrates  was  won, 
as  the  &me  of  some  later  European  commanders  has  been 
won,  in  no  better  cause  than  that  of  supporting  one  bar- 
Takmg  of  barian  against  another.   lasos  was  held  by  Amorges  against 
.j,^  King  Darius  and  his  satrap.     lasos  could  hardly  count  as 

a  Greek  city  *,  and  when  there  are  only  despots  and  bar- 
barians to  choose  among,  the  so-called  rebel  often  promises 
better  than  the  so-called  lawful  king.  But  Feloponn^s 
and  Sicily  joined  to  storm  and  sack  the  wealthy  stronghold, 

^  Thuo.  viii.  36.  i ;  ol  Mt\rjffi<H  wpoOvfiojt  rdi  tov  woki/wv  i^pov. 

*  lb.  35.  4. 

'  lb.  36.  I  ;  iy  rovr<^  h\  rrtpi  httkriv  ffSi;  ixpioM  AffikKtrtu  a&rois  rdr 
dw6  Tl€\owoyk^aov  leai  StircAias  wiyrt  Koi  ir€V'HfK0VTa  vavs  6<roy  oO  vo- 
p€ivcu, 

*  lb.  38.  3  ;  «a2  fidkiffra  iv  79)  JfpT^  ol  XvfKucuaiot  irQviOijffayi  Thifl  most 
mean  some  formal  vote  of  thanks,  as  in  ii.  35.  3,  and  in  the  oase  of  a  whole 
people,  Herod,  viii.  93. 

*  Polybios  (xvi.  13)  says  only;  tvxovrai  rd  /aIv  &v§iea9€r  'A^^cW 
dwoitcoi  ytyov4yaif  ftcrd  fil  tovto  Mikrjaiofv. 


HEEMOKEATfeS  WITHSTAKIiS  TISSArHEKA'^S. 


find  to  sell  Amorgee  and  the  peo|Je  of  the  city  for  a  good  our.  vm. 
price  to  the  eatrap  Tiss^bfines '.    In  the  follott-ing  winter  4J»-4II. 
Hermokistes  bad  the  chance  of  acting  in  a  way  one  d^ree 
more  worthy  of  his  former  fame.     The  wily  satrap  songht  Hcraw- 
to  defraud  the  Eailoi^  of  their  proinised  pay;  the  Spartan  ^^.t-^-j. 
Theramenes  winked  at  the  tricks  of   the  barbarian,  but  ^^^"' 
the  Syraeusan  withstood  him,  and  gained  some  small  in-  TMn- 
stabnent  of  what  was  doe*. 

About  this  time  Thonrioi,  a  city  zealous  for  Athens  in  Revoln- 
the  last  stage  of  the  war  in  Sicily  ',  had,  after  the  Athe-  Thonrioi  ■ 
nian  overthrow,  been  placed  by  the  result  of  a  new  revolu-  *^' ' 
tion  in  the  bands  of  the  party  hostile  to  Athens.     Three  driven  * 
hnndred  Athenian  partisans  were  driven  out,  among  them 
the  oratx>r  Lyeiae,  who  went  back  to  Athens  to  do  good 
service  to  the  city  of  his  first  and  his  last  adoption  *.    And, 
if  older  settlers  were  driven  out,  newer  ones  were  welcomed. 
The  Rhodian  Dorieus,  of  the  great  house  of  the  Diagorids, 
himself  famous   for   his    majestic  form  and   bis  athletic 
exploits,  had  been  sentenced  to  death  with  all  his  house,  as 
conspirators  gainst  Athenian  dominion  in  their  island''. 
He  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  Thourioi.     There  he  was  DOrirmal  I 
received  with  honour  and  citizenship,  and  was  given  the     '"'         ' 
command  of  ten  Thonrian  ships  to  join  in  the  war  with 
the  Athenian  enemy.     He  led  them  to  the  Asiatic  coast;  He  b 
and  with  them  came  one  Laconian  ship,  and  also,  from  ^^  ( 
whatever  quarter,  one  ship  of  Syracuse  *.    We  may  be  sure  '"  *" 


'  Tbuc.  viiL  )8. 

'  See  kbove,  p.  JDJ. 

'  Plutaroh  (Vit.  X.  Oral.)  helps  ui  to  the  dale;  t^J  li   .f^i 
'OAVfinilSi  Ivrtinjcocrrp  Ifvrlpif  tSiv  kstA  Xi«fAfaf  nu^dirwv  'hSi/r 

cXimirruii,  elrioBth  dTTicifiir,  i(tmet  /ttr'  aAAaiv  Tpmitoaiar, 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.   j.   19;    Aiu/nJa,   Stta  fiir  'VHua,  acUai   S)   ^i 

knAxK  avYjttiSir. 

*  Thucviu.  3S.  1. 
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OHAP.  Tm.  that  D6rieus  Iiad  some  liand  in  the  reyolution  in  his  own 
^°i*L     island  which  changed  Rhodes  from  a  dependency  of  Athens 

revolt  from  .,...- 

Aihenik      into  an  ally  of  Sparta  \     But  the  immediate  direction  of 

his  force  was  to  Knidos^  Knidos  metropolis  of  the  Isles  of 

Fire^  another  city  which  had  thrown  ofE  the  yoke  of  Athens 

only  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  a  Persian  satrap  *. 

Intrigaes    Presently  we  again  hear  how  Tissaphemes^  under  the  in- 

budteand  Anence  of  Alkibiades — ^now  hardly  to    be  called  eithar 

IHuapher-  gpa^an  or  Athenian,  but  playing  his  own  game  for  his 

own  ends — ^bribes  the  Lacedsemonian  commander  Asfyochos 

and  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  to  consent  to  another 

Hermo-      lessening  of  the  seamen's  pay  ^.     It  is  again  HermokratSs, 

withstandi  whose  hands  were  as  clean  as  those  of  Nikias  from  all  un- 

^^5*^  lawful  gain,  who  speaks  the  only  word  that  was  spoken  on 

Actyoohoe.  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  allies  against  their  treacherous 

leaders  *. 


The  year        We  are  now  in  a  memorable  year,  the  year  of  the  Four 

The  Four    Hundred,  the  year  when  Athens  for  a  moment  bowed  to  the 

Him^red    yoke  of  oligarchy  and  then  set  herself  free  again.    But  for 

**    *  *""'  us  the  military  interest  of  the  summer  gathers  less  round 

Athens  and  Samos  than  round  the  ships  of  Athens  and 

Thourioi  which  were  still  watching  off  Mil^tos^.     Tissa- 

phemes  was  by  this  time  believed  to  be  playing  fast  and 

Alkibiftdds  loose  between  Athens   and  Sparta.     For  Alkibiad^  had 

Athenian    i^ow  come  back  to  his  Athenian  allegiance,  and  had  turned 

""®-  the  mind  of  the  satrap  towards  his  own  city®.     Pay  from 

the  satrap^s  hoard  came  but  sparingly  to  the  Peloponnesian 

fleet  "^ ;  and  the  fleet  of  Old  Phoenicia,  the  often  promised 

*  Thuc.  viiL  44.  a.  •  lb. 
■  lb.  45.  I,  a. 

*  lb.  3.  The  other  officera  are  bribed  by  Tisaaphemte,  m\^  iw 
Hvpcucoffiuy,  rovTow  8i  *EpfioKpdrrp  ^vavriovro  fi6yof  Vw^p  rov  £<;/nrayros 
£vft/iax<«ov. 

*  lb.  46.  5 ;  47.  I  ;  49.  a  ;  61.  a.         •  lb.  45.  i ;  50.  a ;  5a.  i ;  81.  i. 
^  lb.  80.  I ;  Ttaaaipipvow  hokws  di8<$Kros. 


dSkieus  and  astyochos. 


ships  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Arados,  never  took  their  place  ohap.  vui. 
alongside  of  tlie  ships  of   Syracuse  and  Selinous '.     The 
whole   Peloponnesian    armameDt    suspected    the    admiral  . 

Astyochos  of  betraying  them  to  the  satrap.     In  the  Pelo-  ■ 

pomiesiaa  ships  the  seamen  were  largely  slaves  ;   not  so  in  ^ 

the  contingents  from  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  triremes  of  Darieus 
Syracuse  and  Thourioi  were  manned  by  freemen,  who,  with  chos. 
D6rieus  at  their  head,  went  boldly  to  Astyochos  to  demand 
their  pay  ^.  The  Spartan  was  a  mere  Spartan,  not  one  of 
the  winning  school  of  Brasidas  and  Gylippos.  He  spoke 
fiercely  and  threatened  them.  When  the  Rhodian  captain, 
the  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Olympic  victor,  spoke  on  behalf 
of  his  men,  Astyochos  raised  his  stick  to  strike  him  *.  The 
endurance  o£  his  men  gave  way  at  this  insult  to  their 
leader.  With  the  free  spirit  of  seamen,  they  rushed  with 
a  fierce  shout  on  the  Spartan  commander,  pelting  him  with 
stones;  he  escaped  only  by  taking  refuge  at  an  altar*. 

In  this  story,  though  the  presence  of  Hermokrat«s  is 
implied,  yet  Durieus  of  Khodes  and  Thourioi   holds  the 
first  place.      Almost  at  the  same  momunt  Hermokratfis 
again  cornea  to  the  front  in  person.     The  Milesians  had  by 
this  time  learned  what  came  of  Spartan  deliverance  from 
Athenian  dommion.     Two  treaties  had  now  been  concluded  LichaB  oh 
between  Sparta  and  the  King ".     To  both  of  these  the  new  [h^  two 
Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  objected  that  the  clauses  in  " 
them  which  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  King  might 

'  TTiQc.  viii.  ;8.  i ;  ris  mpa  Tiaaa^i/a-Biis  toiwlaaai  mSs  lUtofrii,  iM-an 

'  lb.  84.  1 ;  Tur  yip  Sv^axooiivr  mi  Sou/iiEUF  £(rf  fulAirTTo  mil  i>tlv9<poi 
Joor  tA  TKifioi  tJ  ravTOi,  ToifovTf  noj  fpaavrara  rpoaaiaifTis  riy  luaSUr 

•  lb.;  r^  ^*  ^aipiit  ivn-fOfiiorn 

'  lb.  3 ;  ri  Si  itATADt  tuf  arfaTuirSir,  Sit  tXSmi,  lia  i))  y 
tympa-jina  lai  Tiit  'haTuexoy  Siatt  B^>A*a'  h  U  Wfniiiiv 


i.  iBk&d 
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CHAP.  vm.  be  construed  as  asserting  his  rights  over  a  large  part  of 
European  Greece.     It  would  seem,  he  said,  that  the  Lace- 
dsmonians,  instead  of  working  the  freedom  of  Hellas,  as 
they  professed,  had  simply  put  her  under  the  dominion  of 
Trwitj  of    the  Mede  ^.    In  a  third  treaty  this  danger  was  avoided ;  no 
Soxope  le-  words  were  admitted  which  could  be  taken  as  asserting  the 
AdA  KDs^  King's  dominion  in  any  part  of  Europe.     But  in  Aoa  the 
wo^iM^A.    integrity  of  his  empire  was  fully  guaranteed,  and  not  only 
the  integrity  but  the  independence.     Asia  was  acknow- 
ledged as  his  own,  and  with  his  own  he  might  do  as  he 
thought  good  ^. 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  feelings  of  Hermokratte  or  of 
D6rieus  as  to  the  general  principle  thus  laid  down,  the 
subjection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  to  the  barbarian.     But 
they,  and  the  freemen  of  Syracuse  and  Thourioi  generally 
had  presently  an  opportunity  of  speaking  their  minds  as  to 
one  particular  exercise  of  the  authority  thus  acknowledged. 
TiMpher-  The  King  might  do  what  he  thought  good  with  his  own ; 
at  Mildtot.  Miletos  was  part  of  his  own,  and  at  MilStos  what  his  satrap 
thought  good  on  his  behalf  was  that  a  castle,  a  Zwingburg^ 
should  arise  in  the  great  Ionian  city,  to  keep  its  citizads 
in  due  obedience  to  Darius  and  Tissaphemes.     The  fortress 
of  the  barbarian  planted  within  their  walls  put  an  end  to 
the  zeal  which  revolted  Miletos  had  once  shown  on  the 
The  Mile-  Peloponnesian  side^.     Stirred  up  by  the  boldness  of  liie 
tiiecMtle.  Thourians  and  Syracusans,  the  Milesians  rose  and   sud- 
denly stormed  the  castle  and  drove  out  the  garrison  ^.    Free 
action  on  the  part  of  victims  of  the  barbarian  was  natur- 

^  Thac.  viii.  43.  3 ;  Ivuvai  itaX  y^aovs  dv(i^af  viktw  SovXct/cir  gat  0€<r- 
aaXlay  Kal  AoKpovs  Koi  rA  fiixpi  BoiwrSw,  Koi  dvr'  ikaiOtpias  &y  Mrfiig^ 
<if>X^v  T<Hs  "EWrjffi  Tovs  AcucfSai/iovlovs  w€p^€ivat. 

'  lb.  58.  2 ;  x^P^^  ''^  ficLfft\4ojs  offrj  t^s  *Aolas  iarlt  fiaaikicas  cirat*  mi 
ittpi  rift  X'^P^^  ''^^  lavrov  fiovktvirw  fiaffiXths  Ztrats  fiovX^rm, 

'  See  above,  p.  420. 

*  Thuc.  viii.  84.  4;  f\a$ov  Koi  t6  Ir  rp  Mikf/r^  h^KoSo/nj/Airov  rau 
Ttaaaip4pyovs  <ppovpioy  ol  Mik^aioi,  Xd$pa  iinw€<r6yT€s  ical  tovs  Myras  ^katas 
txbrcv  iKfiiWovffi. 
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ally  offensive,  then  as  now,  to  those  who  had  betrayed  thorn  cmr.  v 
to  tlie  barbarian.    Lichas,  though  he  liad  protested  against  Licbu  uiil 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  had  seemed  to  recognize  gj 
Die  King  as  lord  of  Thessaly  and  BoiAtia,  was^a  prudent 
diplomatist  who  sought  to  avoid  those  difiieulties  and  com- 
plications which  are  apt  to  arise  when  a  people  takes  the 
solution  of  its  own  questions  into  its  own  hands.     He  bade 
the  Milesians  and  all  other  bondmen  of  the  King  to  pre- 
serve a  prudent  attitude,  and  to  sit  down  quietly  in  their 
bondage,  at  least  till  the  war  was  over'.     The  mass  of 
the  allies  were  of  another  mind.     The  Syracusans  above  Ths  Sym- 
all,  rejoicing  in  their  own  deliverance,  sent  forth  to  work  i,pip  tha 
the  deliverance  of  others,  felt  no  call  to  help  in  keeping  Mile««nH. 
any  fellow-Greek  under  the  barbarian  yoke.     They  openly 
applauded  the  action  of  the  Milesians*;  the  wrath  of  the 
Milesians  grew  fiercer  against  Astyochos  and  Lichae,  till 
they  were  presently  delivered  from^both  of  them,     Lichas 
died  of  disease,  and  the  Milesians  refused  him  the  place 
o£  honourable  burial  which  the  Laoedatmonians  demanded 
for  him^,     Astyochos  was  recalled  from  his  command  to 
make  way  for  Mindaros.     He  went  back  to  Sparta,  taking  Hermo- 


1&.  

t 
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Milesians  and  to  speak  for  the  satrap*.     The  Milesians  "^ •^P"''' 
sent  envoys  of  their  own,  and  with  them  went  Hermo- 
krates  to  tell  of  the  double-dealing  of  the  satrap  and  his 
intrigues  with  Alkibiades ''.     From  the  day  when  he  had 

'  Thuc.  viii.  84.  5 ;    i  lUtroi  Aixas  o&rt  //piaiiiTO  oiTois,  If  i]  r»  XPT*'"' 

0aai\tai  li  iiirpia  Kal  iniBipantviii'.iBii  la-  rdv  ir^i^KH'  >v  Siuyrai. 
Fromwbiuh  Blue  limik  of  our  onndayii  Ihii  tmnalnted ! 

'  lb.  4 ;   (univiii  «ai  toIs  clAAmi  fvjipixDii  toJ  dux  ^t"''™  ™t  Supa- 

'  lb.  s. 

*  lb.  Sg.  1.  The  envoy  of  the  utrap  WM  s  niKQ  rSir  nap  iavroi.  rauKl- 
n;i  iya/ia,  Kap  HiKmraos,    A  hellBoiitd  b»rbari«B,  not  B  bortMirizeJ  Greek. 

'lb.  3 ;  4lSsin  TDirt  ri  MiXjjm'ow  roptvoftirims  hi  aoTofiop  rp  airrav 
fiiiiiara,  mi    rir  'Epiaiipiniy   jin'  ainSv,  ti    f/iiUi   rin  Jiooa^pr^r 
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SEA-FIGHTS. 

I  w«fi  IcBB  in  the  greater  fight  of  Kynossema  in  tte  cnip.  vm, 
Hellespont.     There  Hermokratj"«  and  the  SyracuEans  held  ^^^ 
the  right  wing  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  against  the  Athe-  Kjno*. 
nian  Thrasylloe.     And  if  in  the  end  they  fled,  they  might  ^n. ' 
boafit  that  they  were  the  last  to  flee'.     But  the  nctoiy  Aihenlui 
cheered  Athenian  hearts,  still  bowed  down  by  Sicilian  over-  "vtr^  ' 
throw  ^,     It  must  have  been  with  special  glee  that  they  "^ 
set  up  their  trophy  on  the  height  by  the  tomb  of  Hekabe* 
for  a  fight  in  which  they  could  show  ships  won  from  every 
member  of  the  Corinthian  household.     The  metropolis  her- 
self, Ambrakia,  Lenkas,  and  Syracuse,  all  paid  their  share  *. 
And  the  Italiots  and  Sikeliots  who  stayed  by  EuboJa  had 
their  day  of  ill  luck  also.     They  formed  part  of  the  Pelo-  Stonnol 
ponnesian  or  Boiotian  fleet  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm 
off  AthoB.     Ad  inscription  at  Koroneia,  read  and  recorded 
by  Ephoros,   was  understood  by  Diodoros  to  mean  that 
twelve  men  only  escaped  *. 

Of  the  battles  that  followed  in  the  Hellespont,  in  the  Battles  in 
first,  fought  late  in  the  same  memorable  year,  we  hear  of  j„p^ 
Ddrieus  and  his  Itahots;  indeed  their  escape  and  resistance '*"~4" 
form  the  main  story".     In  the  tight  which  immediately 
followed,  the  Syracusans  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 

>  Sw  Uie  ICi4Ui  uid  ID5(h  cbapten  throughout.     We  retd  at  the  end 

'  Thoe.  viii.  106,  2.  Till  than  Ihey  were  foeoi!/«*oi  ri  rSir  IHAo- 
mmjafan-  mtric^  ihd  Tt  ri  tari  Bpo^  efa^/iara  caj  tii  rilr  Ir  SmA/f 
(uiMfiopdr. 

'  7i  T^  'Eid^vi  iirijiaiaf  {ri  Kurdi  a^fia  in  Thncjdideii)  come*  from 
DiodArDi  l.iiii.  40).  We  know  not  whether  PliiliBtoi  rueorded  these  eutem 
wui  or  wLellior  ■xe  mn  only  liilening  to  Ephoros, 

'  Tboc.  riii.  ro6.  3.     Five  Corinthun,  tvo  Amlirakiot,  one  Leitkadiui, 


'  DiodOioa  (xiii.  41)  oojiiea  the  inscription  &om  Ephoroa.  Grots  (viii. 
150)  nggeau  that  Iba  fleet  wm  in  gruit  part  Boioliau.  ThU  1*  likelj 
BOaogfa ;  bat  thii  i*  the  Beet  spoken  of  id  Thuc.  rilL  91.  3,  which  had  Bums 
Sikeliol  and  Italiot  ahipa. 

1.  Hell.  i.  1.  1-3 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.     He  had  jnat  oome  from  Rhodes. 
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C9UP.  Tin.  of  MindaroB^,  which  bore  up  on  equal  tenns  against  the 
AlUbwdte  AthenianB.  till  Alkibiadfe  came  to  turn  the  scale.   And  now. 

with  the 

AtiMouui    after  so  many  changes,  the  man  who  had  argued  against 
Syracuse  at  Athens  and  at  Katane  ^,  who  had  argued  for 
her  at  Sparta,  who  had  argued  against  her  and  worked  for 
her  at  Messana  ',  but  whose  warfare  on  the  soil  and  on  the 
waters  of  Sicily  had  not  gone  beyond  surveys  and  skir- 
mishes *,  at  last  met  Sikeliot  enemies  face  to  &cey  and  met 
Bftitle  of    them  to  defeat  them  ^.     He  met  them  with  the  same  result 
^i^/^        in  the  greater  battle  of  Kyzikos  early  in  the  next  year*. 
Here  the  Peloponnesians,  with  their  Greek  and  barbarian 
allies — this  time  the  trustworthy  Phamabazos  and  not  the 
deceitful  Tissaphemes — were  utterly  defeated.     The  whole 
fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  save  only  the  ships 
TheSyn-   of  one  division.     When  the  Syracusans  could  not  keep 
born  their  ^^  ships  for  themselves,  they  burned  them  rather  than 
■J^P**         let  them  go  to  strengthen  the  enemy  ^.     New  ships  soon 
built,         were  made ;   Phamabazos  gave  every  help  in  money  and 
timber.     Nor  was  he  the  enemy  to  Greek  freedom  that 
Tissaphernes  was.    The  people  of  Antandros  had  risen  with 
Peloponnesian  help  against  Tissaphemes^  bloody  lieutenant 
Arsakes^.     The  glimpse  that  we   next  get  of  the  town 
seems  to  set  it  before  us  as  a  commonwealth  tributary  or 
dependent,  but  no  mora     Phamabazos  assigns  it  as  the 
TheSike-    place  for  the  building  of  the  new  ships.     In  that  work 
AntaadroB.  doubtlcss  the  Syracusans  joined.     But  they  joined  also  in 
building  the  wall  of  Antandros,  and  by  their  conduct  in 
every  way  they  made  themselves  so  acceptable  to  the  people 

'  Diod.  xiii.  45  ;  inl  fx^i^  to  kcu6y  icipas  Iro^c  Xvpajcovoiovs, 

^  See  above,  pp.  96,  151.  '  See  above,  pp.  179,  199. 

*  See  above,  p.  148. 

*  Xen.  HelL  i.  i.  4-7 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45,  46. 

*  Xen.  HeU.  L  i.  14-20;  Diod.  xiii.  49-51. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  I.  18 ;  rdr  8^  vavs  ol  *A9ijvaioi  tj^xomo  dyovT€t  AmAaag  h 
JlpotcoyyrjirWy  wkijy  rSiv  XvpaKovffiwv   iictlyas  Si  ah'oi  KarkKooauw  ol 
2i//)curot;<riO(. 
•   *  Thuc.  viii.  108.  4. 
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of  that  towD,  that  they  gave  them  their  citizenship  and  cb*f.  toH 
the  honourable  title  of  benefactors '.  ^M 

This  was  the  end  of  the  career  of  Uennokrat^  as  a  The  y«w 
SjracuBan  commander  in  the  waters  of  Old  Greece  and  i*,^,^,.^ 
Asia.     We  have  now  entered  on  a  memorable  and  terrible  'n^nraly.  ■ 
year  in  the  history  of  Sieily;  but  its  great  events  must  be  ^| 

told  elsewhere.     It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  party  fiuiiili-     m 
at  Syracuse  opposed  to  Hermokratea,  the  party  doubtless  Htirmu- 
of  Diokles,  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  that  they  had  '""t*'- 
carried  a  vote  for  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Her- 
mokrat^s  and  his  colleagucB  in  the  generalship  ^     It  may  Diwaiic 
be  that  the  Syracusane  at  home  were  dissatisfied  with  the  nyrMnne. 
ill-BUccese  of  the  late  battles.     They  may  have  sent  Her- 
mokrates  forth  in  the  common  belief,  the  fear  of  Athens, 
the  hope  of  Sparta,  that  Athens  would  be  crushed  out  of 
hand  by  the  combined  force  of  Peloponnesos  and  Sicily. 
To  that  end  it  might  perhaps  have  been  needful  to  send 
a  Sikeliot  fleet  of  greater  strength  than  twenty-two  ships. 
Anyhow  that  end  had  not  been  gained;    but  the  failure 
had  been  the  common  failure  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
alliance ;  it  had  been  in  no  sort  the  special  failure  of  the 
Sikeliot  contingent.     On  the  other  hand  Hermokrates  and  Sorv!o««  of 
the  force  under  his  command  had  stood  forth  as  the  fore-  kratfla- 
raost  men  of  the  whole  fleet  and   army,  the  bravest  in 
battle,  the  first  to  stand  up  against  wrong  and  to  give  help 
to  allies  in  need.    To  the  virtue  of  HermokraLee  there  is  no  lUuideis-j 
better  tribute  than  the  lies  of  TissaphemSa  and  Astyochos.  JSl 

*  Xen.  Hell.  i.  I.  iG ;  vavw^ov/Ufin'  SI  ol  SvpOjieiiffiM  Siia  toU  'Avrar- 
9pi<HT  TttZ  Tfixovt  Ti  twtTii^tcay,  Kal  if  t^  tppavpq  ^ptffav  vorra'f  /ta^iara^ 
Sid  Ttivta  ti  fitpyiaia  ti  koJ  woyirtia  ^upaiiovaias  iv  'AyrdySp^  iari^ 

'  lb.  37  ;  ly  a  Tif  xp^'t  Toviy  ^77^*61;  tois  tiuk  Xvpanovalvr  aTpartyM!, 
Sri  f«v)™o'  aiicoStv  tiri  Tov  H/iiov.  This  ia  only  owually  referred  to  by 
KodOrot  (liii.  63),  uid  itlao  by  Thoeydid«i  (tiii.  85,  3),  whea  ipeitking  of 
the  ipite  (if  TiBupheruei  agftimt  Hennokrftti«.  See  sbure,  p.  ^i^,  uid 
f,p.  4ja.    Bee  Grcpts,  x.  574. 
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CHAP.  vm. 


Hermo- 
kimiteao- 
oepti  the 
sentence. 


Hell 
called  on  ' 
to  keep  the 
commands 


The  wrath  of  Hermokratds  against  Tissaphemte  was 
kindled^  so  they  said,  because  he  had  asked  money  of  the 
satrap  and  had  been  refused  ^.  As  far  as  the  conduct  of 
HermokratSs  in  the  war  had  gone^  no  sentence  could  be 
more  unjust  than  that  which  deprived  him  without  a  heai^ 
ing  of  command  and  of  citizenship.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  the  internal  politics  of  Syracuse  Hormo- 
krat^^  best  of  generals  and  foreign  ministers,  was  ever 
suspected.  And  his  own  conduct  will  presently  show  that 
the  suspicion  was  not  wholly  without  grounds. 

When  the  sentence  of  deposition  reached  the  fleet.  Her- 
mokrat^  called  his  men  together.  He  enlarged  on  the 
injustice  and  the  illegal  nature  of  the  sentence ;  he  spoke 
of  the  toils  of  warfare  which  they  had  shared  with  him; 
but  he  bade  them  submit  to  the  will  of  the  commonwealtii  ; 
he  bade  them  show  themselves  as  brave  and  &ithful  to- 
wards their  new  commanders  as  they  had  shown  thon- 
selves  towards  him.  He  then  bade  them  choose  officers  to 
take  the  command  till  the  new  generals  came^.  A  ciy 
arose  that  HermokratSs  and  his  colleagues  should  keep 
the  command  in  defiance  of  the  vote  at  home.  This  was 
specially  the  cry  of  trierarchs,  steermen,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  who  served  on  board  the  ships.  It  seems  implied 
that  the  actual  seamen,  doubtless  at  Syracuse,  as  at  Athens, 
the  specially  democratic  class,  were  at  least  less  eager  in 

'  Thuc.  yiiL  85.  4  ;  ital  tSl  rfXcvToia  ^vy6vT0f  !«  Svpeurovawr  rev 
'EpftoKpArovtf  Mai  Mpeuv  ^kovtoop  M  rtts  vavt  rw  JSvpeuKxrlan^  h  rijiif 
V^fjTov  arpartfywy  .  .  .  Mxtiro  6  TtHiTcufyipvrfs  ^vyriSc  6m  48i|  rf  *EpfUH 
Kpdrtt  iroXX^;  in  fiaXXov^  xal  iearrjy6p€i  &XXa  t€  leai  a;r  xphf"'-'^^  wort  aMfins 
ahrhv  itaX  ol  rvxoxv  r^  ^X^po''  ol  wpoa$HTo.  It  is  not  likdy  that  Tissa- 
phemds  can  have  misrepresented  any  transaction  between  Hermokiatds 
and  himself,  such  as  did  presently  take  place  between  Hermokratds  and 
Phamabazos. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  27 ;  ^vytcaX^aaym  robs  lavrSiv  ffrpari^as,  'EpfumpAnms 
wpoijyovfiivoVj  dwo\o<piipoyTat  r^  kiVTQjv  ^vfuf>opd.v,  ojs  dbixcn  ^vyMcr  &nir- 
Tts  wapk  rhv  vhyuW  wap^f<r6t^  re  wpoBvfiovs  tJvai  t^  Aomd,  &tnrtp  rd  wpArtpa, 
ictd  Sofhpas  dyaBobs  wp6s  rd  dc{  va/myycAAd/ifya,  i\ia$iu  91  IWXcvor  i^xonrrm, 
fiixP^s  ity  dKpiMcnrrai  ol  yfnjfUyoi  inn  hc^oop. 


THE  KEW   STBACnSAN   CENEEALS. 


tbe  demand  *.  To  that  demand  tlic  generals  refused  to 
consent ;  they  would  not  withstand  the  authority  of  the 
commonwealth*.  As  men  going  out  of  office,  they  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  a  voluntary  enfiytie.  They  reeouuted 
their  own  exploits  ;  they  called  on  any  man  who  had  aught 
to  say  against  them  to  come  forth  and  say  it ;  but  none 
answered  *.  They  then  yielded  to  a  second  demand,  that 
they  would  at  least  keep  the  command  till  their  successors 
came  out*.  Before  long,  at  Miletos,  they  gave  up  their 
command  to  the  new  comers,  D^marchos,  Myskdn,  and 
Potamis*,  and  withdrew  amid  the  general  applause  of  the 
army.  The  more  part  of  the  trierarchs  bound  themselves 
by  oath  that,  when  they  got  back  to  Syracuse,  they  would 
do  all  that  they  could  to  bring  about  their  recall ". 

All  this  public  action  was  worthy  of  the  best  side  of  the 
great  Syracusan.  But  we  see  that  there  was  another  side 
to  him,  when  we  hear  of  evening  meetings  in  the  general's 
tent,  where,  among  chosen  officers  and  soldiers,  Hermo- 
krates  set  forth  certain  plans  of  his  own  which  are  not 
more  fully  described'.     But  we  better  understand  their 


TTiev  keep 
it  «iAj  till 
the  coming 
o!  the  oew 


Thotrior- 

themsfllTBs 


'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  l.  18  ;    d!  itaBo^aarrtt  Jc/Xivw  Ifiitmn  Sf/xt-r,  "J  fi- 

Atoro  ol  T/xfjpapxii  ml  ol  iriffaTOi  ml  ol  «u£<pv^ai.  Ths  nait  nonji 
■bnw  tbkt  ofiX"*  meaoa  lo  keep  the  cninnmiid  kltogether,  out  mere);  till 
the  Dew  gener»lB  come. 

■  lb.  ;  ol  >'  oIk  tipagar  S(iV  tmi(r.<if«r  tpis  r^  lainmn  rit^ir. 

'  lb. ;  tl  ii  Tifi  iimtoXoiij  ri  aiirot^  X^yov  tiparrav  xf"}^*^  ^tivai,  /n^ivrj/xifovt 
•cTji.  .  .  .  oiSaor  ff  oviir  imniufilrau,  h.t.K. 

•  The  nnmeB  sre  given  by  XeDojihAD,  klao  in  lulvKDCe  b;  Thucydide*, 
riil.  8,s.  J. 

*  Xen.  Bell.  i.  i.  ^o ;  rair  il  Tpii;f>dfx»'  ifi^crarrti  ol  wktinToi  miTiifHv 
oilreilt.  Iwiy  b  Sv^iUDVinit  uipixmrTai,  uvtiilii'^yTo  &am  ^^oiiAiwTo  wiyrtt 

'  lb.  30;  £>■  iylyreiaKt  Tolt  InimiaTiTout  Kn)  Tp.ijpdpx'™  toj  nvBtfl- 
rair  ml  tttparai-.  fnirmji  ij^ipo!,  vpif)  «al  rpAt  la-nipar,  oumAifa-v  tpit 
tiji'  ffiojrTli'  T^i'  lavTou  aflCvrin/rTO  d,ti  ?^A*<  kiftir  fl  ipirtitr.  nixtiyom 
iiitaa*!.  KfXtiv*  t^iyir  ni  /iJr  diri  tdC  wapax^l"^  ^^  ^  BovKtvcaiifyout. 
Xlua  nuiy  very  well  hkve  been  HeruiokratAi'  bbdhI  practice :  but  we  may 
^^^■Hre  thivt  ila  importance  grew  in  the  time  tb&t  be  was  wuting  fur  his 


kmtteftt 
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coiup.  Tin.  nature,  when  we  read  that  Hermokrates  went  to  Pharna- 

He  builds   bazos,  and  that,  without  his  asking  for  anything,  the  satrap 

•ad  hires    gave  him  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  spent  in  building 

rice.  triremes  and  hiring  mercenaries  to  secure  his  own  return 

408.  to  Syracuse^.     We  hear  further  that,  when  Phamabazos 

designed  to  take  envoys  from  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Aigos, 

to  the  Great  King  at  Sousa,  Hermokrates  and  his  brother 

Prozenos  were  in  their  company  ^.     To  Hermokrates  Eling 

and  satrap  would  seem  beingps  far  away  from  Syracuse,  who 

were  not  likely  to  threaten  the  independence  or  the  power 

of  Sjrracuse.    From  them  he  might  fairly  get  any  help  that 

offered  itself,  any  help  that  he  might  turn  to  his  own  Syra- 

cusan  purposes.   There  was  already  an  enemy  in  Sicily  with 

TbeOMr-     whom  he  could  stand  on  no  such  terms.     The  record  of  the 

in  Hoflj?'  7^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  entry  that  it  was  then  that  the  Car- 
4^*  thaginians,  under  Hannibal  their  general,  made  war  in 

Sicily  with  an  army  of  ten  myriads,  and  in  three  months 
took  two  Greek  cities,  Selinous  and  Himera  ^.  There  was 
no  fear  now  that  the  alliance  between  Persia  and  Carthage 
seventy  years  before  should  be  again  renewed.     Against 

successor.  The  iwidK^araToi  are  a  rather  dangerous  class  in  the  mouth 
either  of  Hermokrates  or  of  Xenoph6n,  and  we  may  mark  the  significant 
absence  of  the  democratic  vavrat  from  thene  gatherings. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  31 ;  dupiiciiifvm  wapa  ^apvd$a(w,  wfir  alr^cnii  xfffntaru 
Xa0a»,  wap€<TK€v&(*To  vpdt  lifv  h  Xvpoucovaas  KaOoSor  {4vovt  re  not  rpi^pHS, 
These  words  foUow  a  description  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hermokrat^  (nk 
voAAd  iy  rf  irwi9pl<ff  c6d<if«i,  Kiy€tr  re  doiew  xai  /SovAcvcir  rd  Mpdmrra), 
which  may  well  refer  to  times  both  before  and  after  the  announoement  of 
his  banishment,  and  a  reference  to  his  visit  to  Sparta ;  Kortfyopffinu  9k  Tkt- 
<ra<f>ipinp  iv  AcurcSaifioyi  'EpfMief>6,Trfs,  ftofrvpouvroi  rtw  'Atnv6xov,  leak  So^ 
rd  5rra  \4ytiy.  But  Xenoph6n  did  not  mean  that  this  visit  took  place 
after  the  announcement  of  his  banishment.  It  is  simply  part  of  a  gentfal 
picture  of  Hermokrat^.  It  is  plain  from  Thucydidee  (viii.  85.  3)  that  the 
visit  to  Sparta  was  earlier. 

With  this  last  casual  reference  we  part,  in  sorrow  and  reverence,  from  a 
guide  who  has  none  like  him  before  or  after. 

*  Xen,  Hell.  i.  3.  13. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  37;  kcu  6  ivtairrl^s  ^Ai^ycv,  ^v  t^  KoLpxyi^Svioi^^Applfia 
ijyovfiivov,  orpaTfvffaarrts  iwl  SijrcXmy  5<«a  fivptdffi  crparias,  aipdwxof  Ir  rpuA 
foffrl  ivo  w6k€is  '£AAi;W8as,  XtKivovvra  teal  'ifiipay. 


BEEHOKRAT^S   IN  ASIA. 

■ttie  barbarians  who  threatened   the  Greek  life  of   Sicily  c 
Hermokrat^  held  that  he  iniffht  fairly  use  the  wealtli  of 
borbariaOB  from  whom  Sicily  had  no  harm  to  fear. 

Thus  the  Syracusan  and  the  Peloponnesiaii  fleet  lost  the  ConUniM 
services  of  a  ^cat  man,  on  many  sides  of  him  a  noble  man,  the  si 
but  not  a  perfect  citizen,  like  Aristeides  or  Timoleon.     But 
the  yikeliots  whom   Hermokrat^  had  traiaed  could   now 
fight  even  without  Hermokrates.     The  whole  Sikeltot  force  409 
in  the  eastern  waters  now  reached  the  tale  of  twenty-seven 
ships.     ]n  the  docks  of  Antandros,  the  Symcusans  had  T^*  H>lu 
rebuilt  thrir  twenty  ships  and  the  Sclinuntines  their  two.  rebuilt  •! 
Five  more  had  come  from  Syracuse  under  the  command  of      .'^ 
Eukles  and  Herakleide^,  both  names  that  we  have  heard  » 
already ;    the  latter  we  have  seen  borne  by  two  rrenerats  gjij^y^ 
of  Syracuse^.     The  men  on  board  of  these  ships  played  a  aiploit* 
chief  part  amid  the  force,  Greek  and  barbarian,  by  which  boauur. 
the  Athenian  Thrasyllos  was  driven  back  from  Ephesos  \ 
The  men  of  Syracuse  and  Selinous  received  the  first  prize 
of  valour  and  every  honour  which  the  city  of  Ephesos  and 
its  citizens  could  bestow  on  them.     The  Syracusan  who 
choee  to  settle  at  Ephesos  was  to  be  free  from  tlie  special 
tax    that   was   paid  by    strangers.      To    the   Sclinuntines 
more  was  granted.     The  news  had  already  come  of  the  Newg  of 
awful  deeds   which   were  in-doing  in   their   own    island.  ofScIinoM. 
Hannibal   was  in    Sicily,    and    Selinous    was    no    more   a  *°^- 
city.     The  Selinuntine  warriors  were,  like  Themistokles,  Ephwiui 
Kanar^,  and  Garibaldi,  anoAits  ai'bpti ;    to  such  men,  so  voted  to 
tar  from  their  lost  home,  the  citizenship  of  Ephesos  was  **"  ^'' 
freely  voted  *■     Ephesos  was  under  the  overlordship  of  the 

■  Xhl  HeU.  {.  a.  8.  On  Euklfi*  we  kbove,  p.  918  ;  on  HeraMudei,  pp. 
3oS,  iiB.  '  lb.  9. 

'  lb.  10;  Tmi  S)  Xvpajcoi/aloit  *al  ItkiyovoloK,  ufa-tlaToit  yvaiiivats, 
dfiimia  Itaimr  no!  (oi*^  ml  lii;  rp^XoTi  [ue  above,  p.  .410],  (o!  olxtri- 
itlKtiar ISoaar  ■ri' BovKoitirif  iti  :E(X(i'ava'f ut  S),  t*(t  1}  w6\ii  AwaikiiXti, 
Moi  voAiTd'ar  natnir. 
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aij&r. no.  Great  King;  it  lay  largely  open  to  the  capiiee  of  Us 
satrap ;  still  it  was  a  commonwealth,  an  Helknie  eommon- 
wealth,  and  Selinoos  was  such  no  longer. 

A  few  more  notices  there  still  are  of  this  distant  irarfare 
of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily^  each  of  which  stands  in  a  striking 
rehition  to  something  which  has  gone  before  in  the  stray. 
Presently  Thrasyllos  is  at  Methymna.    He  sees  the  twenty- 
five  Syracusan  ships  whose  crews  had  jnst  smitten  his 
Vietorsr  of  heavy-armed  sailing  away  from  Ephesos.     He  pots  to  sea 
orertLe     &t  once;   he  attacks  the  SjTacusan  ships;   he  takes  foor 
fl^^^^*"^  with  their  crews  and  chases  the  rest  back  to  Ephesos  \     In 
Hymeamn  the  winter  the  captives  were  taken  to  Athens.     There  were 
m  AUiT     l(itomiai  in  Peiraieus  as  well  as  at  Syracuse;  they  too  could 
^J^Jjf"^*  be  used  as  prisons^  and  there  the  Syracusans  were  doomed 
409*408.     to  feel  somewhat  of  the  same  form  of  suffering  which,  four 
winters  before,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  soldiers  of  Nikias 
Tbaj         and  Demosthenes.    But  the  luck  of  the  new  captives  was 
^^'       greater  than  that  of  the  men  for  whose  griefs  they  were  made 
to  atone.    The  Syracusan  prisoners  contrived  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  rock^  and  to  escape,  some  to  Dekeleia,  some  to 
The  Sike-    Megara^,     Lastly,  Sparta,  seeing  that  the  whole  Athenian 
in  the  re-    naval  force  was  engaged  at  the  Hellespont,  deemed  it  a  fitting 
Pvi^        moment  to  try  to  win  back  long- lost  Pylos,  her  own  Kory- 
409*  phasion,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  wasting  Helots.    Of  the 

eleven  ships  that  she  sent  on  that  errand,  five  were  Sicilian 
vessels  with  citizen  crews  ^.  They  were  perhaps  on  their 
way  home.  Pylos  had  been  first  taken  by  Demosthen^ 
when  an  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  to  Sicily  was  kept  back 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  2.  12. 

^  lb.  14;  x*^l^^  iiryfi,  Iv  f  ol  alxiJuiXojToi  ^vpaxovffiot^  tlpyfiiyot  rw 
TlfifKuws  iv  \i$OTotdaiSt  Siopv^cofrts  t^v  ftirpay^  dwobp&mrts  wm-bs  ifxam  h 
AtK^Ktiav^  ol  8'  is  Miyapa.  This  looks  as  if  they  were  set  to  work  in  the 
quarries. 

'  I)iod.  xiii.  64 ;  Aaxt^fidvioi  .  .  .  laTpdrtway  kwl  Ilt^Xor,  ^  Mttrtr^not 
<ppovp^  Karuxov,  tearA  fi^v  BdXaaaav  ivbtKa  vcu/aiy,  oDy  i<ray  al  dw6  ^ictXha 
vipTf.     Cf.  above,  p.  423.    See  also  Xen.  HelL  i.  2.  18,  and  Grote,  yuL  177. 
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by  its  taking '.  Another  Buch  point  of  the  Fcloponnesiaa  ci 
coast  was  occupied  by  the  same  Athenian  leader  on  tlie 
Sicilian  voyage  from  which  he  never  came  back  to  Athens  ". 
And  now  it  was  by  the  help  of  Sikeliot  hands  that  Sparta 
\yas  eet  free  from  the  thorn  in  her  side  which  had  so  long 
made  her  feel  that  conquered  Mess^nfi  could  etill  deal  a 
blow  against  her. 

The  Sikeliots  were  needed  in  their  own  island ;  no  such 
need  lay  on  the  Italiots.  Their  Rhodian  leader  Dorieus 
had  his  onn  island  to  watch  over,  and  he  had  to  avenge  on 
Athens  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  and 
his  house.  Presently  a  momcjit  came  when  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sentence  would  be  carried  out.  He  and  two  Thourian  D 
triremes  were  taken  by  tho  Athenian  Phanosthcni-s,  and  ^^ 
DOrieus  himself  stood,  like  Ducetius  at  Syracuse,  before 
the  Athenian  assembly  to  hear  his  doom.  But  the  stately  E 
form  of  the  Olympic  victor,  the  dazzling  glory  of  his  ex- 
ploits, made  the  assembled  people  forget  their  wrath.  They 
saw  in  him,  not  the  rebel  whom  they  had  condemned  to 
death,  the  captain  who  had  fought  against  them  in  many 
battles,  but  rather  the  man  of  such  renown  in  the  sacred 
games  as  no  other  Greek  had  ever  reat'hed.  They  let  him 
go  free  without  terms  or  ransom^.  Our  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  another  Durieus,  to  his  companion 
Philippos,  and  the  honours  granted  to  him  in  death  by  the 
men  of  Segesta  who  slew  him  *.  A  time  came  among  the 
revolutions  of  Greek  affairs  when  Durieus,  still  a  Rhodian 
patriot,  was  the  friend  of  Athens  and  the  enemy  of  Sparta. 
Again  a  prisoner,  this  time  in  Spartan  hands,  he  fared 
not  at  the  hands  of  the  oligarchs  in  secret  council  as  he 
had  fared  at  the  hands  of  Demos  on  his  Fnyx.     To  them 


I 


'  See  »boTe,  p.  38. 
■  See  »bove,  p.  303. 
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CHAT.  Tm.  he  was  a  dangeroofi  enemy  and  nothing  more,  and,  as  a 
^ ^■R^*    dangerons  enemy,  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life^. 

Sparta. 

^^'  The  Wars  of  Syracuse  and  Athens  end  with  the  Spartan 

recovery  of  Pylos.     With  the  later  acts  of  the  war,  with 
the  fights  of  Arginovsai  and  Aigos-potamos,  with  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  and  the  destmetion  of  her  Long  Walls, 
the  historian  of  Sicily  has  no  concern.   Kallikratidas  touches 
us  not ;  Lysandros  we  shall  meet  in  our  own  island.     We 
have  now  to  turn  to  the  far  more  fearful  strife  which  was 
waging  in  Sicily  itself.     The  doom  of  Selinous  was  known 
already;   the  Sikeliot  fleet  went  back  from  Asia  to  show 
itself  too  late  to  save  Himera  from  a  heavier  &te  than 
Selinous.     And  the  historian  who  records  the  capture  and 
the  release  of  D&rieus  again  stops  to  mark  the  year  by  the 
TheCai^     misfortunes  of  Sicily.     '^The  year  ended  in  which  the 
at^^agM.  Carthaginians  made  war  in  Sicily  with  a  hundred  and 
^'*  twenty  triremes  and  a  land  army  of  twelve  myriads.    And 

they  took  Akragas  through  hunger,  having  been  overcome 
in  battle,  but  having  beleaguered  the  city  for  seven 
months  ^/'  Our  small  dealings  with  barbarians  at  Mil^tos 
and  Ephesos  might  be  enough  to  remind  us  that  the  Eternal 
Question  was  then,  as  ever  in  the  world's  history,  awaiting 
its  solution.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  our  own  ground  to 
see  it  reopened  in  all  its  fulness. 

'  Piius.  VI.  7.  6.  He  refers  to  the  Attio  history  of  Androiidn.  See 
C.  Muller,  i.  276. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  21  ;  «cU  &  htavr^  tXr^tv  kv  f  Kapxrfi6riot  Is  SurcXW 
a7paT€v<Tamtt  ff«oo-i  Kcd  i/carbv  rpfqp€<ri  koI  irc^r  ffTparias  8<v8€«a  /tvpt&aa^. 


.  410-404- 


TIHE  brightest  days  of  Greek  Sicily  had  passed  i 

The   Athenian    invasion    had    wrought    hut    little  \ 
material   damage,  and    its    result   had    heen    to    raise  the '" 
position  of  Syracuse  and  of  all  Sicily  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.     But  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sikeliot 
cities  should  again  see  that  union  of  freedom,  prosperity, 

'  It  is  n  fall  &tim  a,  cbapter  tlimugli  wiiich  our  chief  giii>le  hius  been 
Tlmcyiiidea  lo  turn  to  b,  oliapWr  in  whioli  we  mnj  eay  that  oor  only  guide 
ii  DiodOrot.  Tlie  full  is  greater,  bwsu«e  we  liave  now  no  one  («  ooinpare 
with  DiodOriM,  ae  we  bad  Di»d6roii  hiinaelf  and  Plutarch  tu  compare  with 
Thuayilidei.  In  ehorl  il  is  tbrough  DiodAroa  alese  that  we  have  In  get  at 
FhiliBtoi  or  any  other  truftworlh;  eource.  But,  as  I  bave  already  noticed 
(•ec  above,  p.  1),  DicxlOrgs,  freed  from  the  overwhelming  company  of 
TbuojididB*,  returns  on  the  whole  to  bin  better  IbtgI,  though  lie  iluan  not 
Aupply  an  with  many  tbingH  so  good  afl  eome  of  ha  best  pwnti  in  the  later 
«tage*  of  the  Athenian  war.  Plutarch  bae  no  Life  Ulnstrating  thin  lime. 
We  have  luat  the  company  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^a  ;  we  do  not  yet  oome 
ill  for  that  uf  Di6n.  The  iiuliiiidiaiy  uriten  give  un  the  least  puetible 
amount  of  help,  cicvpt  in  matters  which  personally  concern  Dionyaini, 
tbe  full  eiamination  of  which  I  keep  for  the  next  chapter.  The  Cartha- 
IpioMi  invanlon  of  Sicily  eeemi  to  hare  drawn  to  itself  but  little  notice  iu 
Old  Greece.  Besides  the  two  reference*  quoted  from  Xenophnn,  which  hare 
beeo  ■□■pected,  we  get  one  or  two  political  refereocett  from  AriBtotle,  and 
an  aseodote  or  two  from  Polyainoa  ;  that  il  about  all.  We  have  not  a  aingle 
Imcription  lo  teaoh  us  anything  during  a  time  so  Important  for  Syracuaan 
ooostitntional  history.  On  the  utlier  hand,  we  get  nme  valuable  notice! 
fretD  ooini.  We  shall  get  more  light  again  in  the  tenth  chapter,  though 
aothing  like  what  we  had  in  the  eighth. 
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oHAP.  n.  and  at  least  comparative  peace,  which  had  marked  the  years 
that  followed  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.  The  struggle  with 
Athens  had  stirred  men's  minds ;  it  had  brought  to  the  front 
every  element  of  discord;  those  who  had  dreaded  Syracnsan 
ambition  in  former  days  were  likely  to  have  much  more 
reason  to  dread  it  now.  Hermokrates,  preacher  of  peace 
and  Sikeliot  unity^  no  longer  guided  the  counsels  of  his 

Abflenoe  of  city.     Soon  after  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse,  he  had  gone 

knt^i.  ^^  active  foreign  service  in  the  ^geean  waters ;  since  then 
he  had  been  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  was  now  a 
dangerous  exile,  planning  an  armed  return.  The  most 
influential  leader  at  Syracuse  was  the  enemy  of  Hermo- 

Dioklte.  krates^  DioklSs^  demagogue  and  lawgiver.  We  must  pre- 
sently glance  at  his  political  career ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  domestic  politics  of  Syracuse  count  for  less  than  her 

Position  of  external  relations.  Besides  her  efforts  in  the  eastern 
^^^  waters^  warfare  in  Sicily  still  lingered.  Eatan^  and  Naxos 
had  been  her  enemies  in  the  Athenian  war;  the  over- 
throw of  Athens  left  them  without  their  powerful  ally, 

War  with    and  warfare^  though  seemingly  on  no  great  scale,  had  been 

TIC  ^¥^v\A 

andNaxoft.  gr^^^ff  ^^  ^^^^  them  as  the  natural  survival  of  the  great 
struggle  ^ .  Leontinoi  was  now  an  undisputed  Syracusan  pos- 
session. The  exiles,  if  any  still  clave  to  their  two  strongholds, 

Leontinoi.  must  have  been  driven  out  a  second  time  * ;  Leontinoi  is 
no  longfer  a  separate  city;  it  has  sunk  into  an  outlying 
Syracusan  fortress,  with  which  the  ruling  commonwealth 

Allies  of  deals  as  it  thinks  good.  Of  the  other  cities,  Himera, 
Selinous,  Gela,  and  Kamarina  were  all  her  allies.  All 
had  sent  help  to  Syracuse  in  her  hour  of  danger ;  but  it 
was  only  Himera,  in  whose  mingled  population  there  was 
an  ancient  Syracusan  element  3,  which  had  shown  any 
great  zeal  in  the  cause  ^.  Kamarina  at  all  events  had 
been  very  half-hearted  ^,  and  Akragas  had  all  along  stood 

^  See  above,  p.  399.     *  Sec  above,  p.  71,     '  See  vol.  i,  p.  411, 
♦  See  above,  p.  414.  *  See  above,  pp.  15a,  164,  185. 
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Bside  in  strict  neutrality'.  In  truth  the  invasion  had 
been  driven  ba«k,  not  by  any  great  general  effort  even  of 
the  Dorians  of  Sicily,  but  much  more  by  Syracuse  herself 
and  her  allies  from  Old  Greece.  The  Sikeliot  action  in  the 
j^gtean  had  been  all  but  wholly  a  Syracusan  action.  No 
city  but  Seliuous  had  given  help — in  naval  warfare  none 
bat  Selinous  was  likely  to  give  help — and  the  Selinuntine 
contingent  to  the  fleet  had  not  been  large.  As  thinga  then 
stood,  SjTaouse,  full  of  pride  and  hope  after  her  great 
deliverance,  might  well  be  espected  to  claim  a  place  in 
Sicily  like  that  to  which  in  Old  Greece  Sparta  had  risen  by 
land  and  Athena  by  sea,  a  place  like  that  which  Carthage 
had  won  for  herself  among  the  Fbcenician  cities  of  the 
West,  like  that  to  which  Rome — if  Rome  came  within  the 
range  of  Syracusan  thought — was  already  taking  the  first 
steps  on  the  nearest  mainland.  It  would  have  been  only 
natural  if  Syracuse  had  now  begun  to  strive,  as  a  ruling 
commonwealth,  after  the  same  kind  of  dominion  in  Sicily 
which  had  once  been  held  by  her  tyrants, and  which  was  before 
long  to  be  held  by  her  tyrants  again.  But  all  schemes  of 
this  kind  were  cut  short,  the  general  well-being  of  Greek 
Sicily,  the  very  esistence  of  some  of  her  cities,  waa  cut 
short,  by  a  blow  unexpected  and  fearful  beyond  experience 
or  thought.  In  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  in  the 
days  of  strife  with  Athens,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  might 
almost  have  forgotten  that  the  Canaanite  was  still  in  the 
land.  Suddenly  they  were  to  leam  that  he  was  among 
them  of  a  truth,  to  leara  how  fearful  his  power  could  be  in 
his  days  of  wrath  and  vengeance, 

*§  1.    Tie  Legitlatioa  of  Dioklet. 
B.C.  412. 
We  have  as  yet  had  only  one   glimpse  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  Syracuse— of  no  other  Sikeliot  city  have  we  so 
'  See  above,  pp.  J90,  318,  338. 
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much  as  a  glimpse — in  the  days  which  immediately  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  invaders.  We  have  seen  Henno- 
krates  deposed  from  his  office  of  general  and  declared  a 
banished  man  by  the  vote  of  an  assembly  in  which  he  was 
not  present  to  defend  himself^.  This  of  itself  implies^  if 
not  an  actual  revolution,  yet  at  least  a  change  in  the  politios 
of  the  commonwealth  which  had  brought  the  party  opposed 
to  his  into  more  distinct  prominence.  During  the  war  be 
had  once  been  deprived  of  office '-,  and  his  pleading  on  behalf 
of  the  Athenian  generals  had  not  carried  the  assonbly  with 
him^  But  he  had  remained  an  important  and  even  a 
leading  citizen,  and,  when  Syracusan  help  was  sent  to  the 
Dorians  of  Old  Greece,  Hermokrates  was  the  chief  among 
those  to  whom  the  command  was  entrusted^.  His  ap- 
pointment, we  may  believe,  was  the  last  act  of  the  time 
immediately  following  the  Athenian  overthrow,  a  time 
during  which  Syracuse  was  on  the  whole  of  one  mind.  It 
was  a  time  of  thankfulness  to  both  divine  and  human  bene- 
factors. The  temples  of  the  gods  were  adorned  with  costly 
offerings,  and  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  war  \  The  man  who  stood 
foremost  in  that  class,  the  Spartan  deliverer,  may  have 
become  wearisome  to  those  whom  he  had  delivered,  and 
may  have  become  an  object  of  the  mockery  to  which  Sike- 
liot  lips  were  prone  ®.  But  none  the  less,  he  with  the  rest 
of  the  allies  from  Old  Greece,  was  sent  back  with  every 
public  honour  that  Syracuse  could  bestow ''.  And  at  such  a 
moment  it  would  fall  in  with  the  general  temper  of  the  city 

'  See  above,  p.  429.  *  See  above,  p.  a  29. 

'  See  above,  p.  404.  *  See  above,  p.  419. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  34 ;  avrol  bi  rd;  ite  rov  woXifiov  ytvofiivas  iufxKtlas  ifipoi' 
(Tavrcs,  rohs  fiiv  yaoxn  ivaOrifUKTt  teal  (tkvXoh  kKofffiijffav,  r&v  8i  urpariwrSfiF 
Tovi  api<TT*v<Ta»ras  reus  irpoaijtcov<rats  bonptati  iTifjojaay. 

*  See  above,  p.  345. 

^  Diod.  u.  8. ;  Xvpaxovffioi  tcaTaXfXvKuTtf  rdv  npbi  *A07jv<uovs  wiXjtfiait, 
rovs  AaKfbaifioviovs  ffvfifiaxfiffavTas,  Stv  ijpx*  ri/Xinrot,  krlfOfiTap  rots  kit  rov 
voKffiov  Kcupvpois. 
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t«  bestow  the  command  of  the  force  which  was  to  go  forth 
to  distant  warfare  on  its  own  greatest  citizen.  Hermo- 
kratee  might  be  dangerous  in  the  home  politics  of  Syra- 
cnee ;  as  the  leader  of  the  forcee  of  the  commonwealth  in 
distant  warfare  every  man  in  Syracuse  knew  that  he  might 
be  tnisted. 

It  would  not  follow  that  such  a  t«mper  woald  last.  The 
democraiiy  of  Syracuse,  delivered  from  Athenian  invasion, 
wag  in  the  same  case  as  the  democracy  of  Athens  sixty- 
seven  years  before,  delivered  from  Persian  invasion.  In 
both  cases  there  had  been  aji  effort  of  the  whole  people; 
such  an  effort  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  movement  for 
making  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people  yet  more  com- 
plete, if  any  point  of  democratic  perfection  was  still  lacking. 
We  have  the  witness  of  Aristotle  that,  at  this  time,  owing 
to  the  democratic  sentiment  which  had  been  heightened  by 
common  efforts  and  common  victory,  changes  took  place 
which  made  the  constitution  of  Syracuse  more  strictly  demo- 
eratic  than  it  was  before.  The  philosopher  indeed  somewhat 
darkens  his  statement  by  the  use  of  his  own  ])ecHliar  tech- 
nical language,  a  language  different  from  that  of  practical 
men  like  Thucydides  and  Athenagoras.  In  their  eyes  Syra- 
cuse was  a  democracy  before ;  in  the  nomenclature  of  Aris- 
totle it  became  a  democracy  now  *.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
Syracuse  for  the  second  time  borrowed  something  from  the 
institutions  of  her  chief  enemy.  She  had  once  borrowed, 
in  her  own  form,  the  Athenian  institution  of  the  tile  ^ ; 
she  now  borrowed  the  Athenian  institution  of  the  bean. 
We  have  alrea<ly  noticed  the  great  powers  which  the  pre- 
dding  magistrates  exercised  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
and  the  further  fact  that  those  magistrates  were  the  elected 
generals^.  It  would  seem  that  the  presidency  was  now 
transferred  to  other  magistrates,  taken,  according  to  the 


'  See  Appendix  IX  a 


J  XXVI. 

'  Se«  above,  p.  i 


•  Sue  Tol.  li.  p.  331. 
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CHAF.  EL  custom  of  Athens^  by  lot.     Thus  much  seems  clear  from 

^^^       what  we  know  of  the  former  state  of  things  compared  with 

the  next  story  which  gives  us  any  kind  of  picture  of  a 

Powen       Syracusan  assembly.     There  we  no  longer  see  generab 

genenls     clothed  with  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  a  debate 

leaened.     ^hJch  geems  likely  to  become  dangerous.    We  have  instead 

magistrates  of  some  other  kind,  who  have  drawn  their 

office  by  lot^  who  can  impose  a  fine  for  a  breach  of  order, 

but  who  can  neither  put  a  stop  to  the  debate  nor  do  more 

to  the  offender  than  repeat  the  fine  at  each  repetition  of 

the  offence^.      Such  a  change  is  what  Aristotle  calls  a 

change  from  a  ^'  commonwealth'^ — in  his  sense  of  that  word 

— ^to  a  democracy.     What  Thucydides  would  have  called 

the  new  state  of  things  we  cannot  say;  he  would  certaioly 

not  have  spoken  of  democracy  as  being  first  brought  in  by 

such  a  change. 

Leodfttion      The  change  in  the  presidency  of  the  assembly  is  likely 

*  to  have  been  only  one  change  among  others.    And  here 

comes  the  main  difficulty  of  the  story.    As  far  as  our  faint 

glimpses  of  Syracusan  affairs  can  guide  us,  the  leading 

democratic  politician  of  Syracuse  at  this  time  is  a  certain 

Other         Diokles.     In  one  account  we  have  heard  of  him  already 

of  him.       AS   the  man  who  proposed  the  harshest  way  of  dealing 

His oppofli- with  the  captive  Athenian  generals^.     We  shall  hear  of 

Hermo-      him  largely  again  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  and 

always  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Hermokratfe.    We  are  thus 

strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  his  proposal 

that  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Hermokrates  and 

his  colleagues  was  carried.     Thus  far  the  course  is  fairly 

plain.    But  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  Diokles  is  the  same 

as  a  Syracusan  lawgiver  of  the  same  name,  whose  allied 

career  hardly  agrees  with  that  of  our  present  demagogue, 

but  whom  we  cannot  assign  to  any  later  date,  and  for 

whom  there  is  no  obvious  place  at  any  earlier?     Diokles 

^  See  Appendix  XX  VL  *  See  above,  p.  404. 


kratds. 
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tie  law^ver  is  made  to  die  by  his  own  hand  after  the  chap.  a. 
fashion  of  Charflndas ;  that  is,  the  legend  of  Charflndas  J;^^^,,"^^ 
hue  been  transferred  to  him.  The  confusion  ia  in  any  case  bin  de«th. 
not  greater  than  that  whicii  transferred  Charflndas  to  the  ^j'Jh'"""' 
days  of  the  foundation  of  Thonrioi '.  We  are  further  told  CharindM. 
that  after  death  he  received  the  honours  of  a  hero,  and  that 
a  temple  was  built  for  hia  worship,  which  was  swept  away 
by  Dionysioa,  bcfause  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  works 
of  defence.  All  thia  does  not  sound  like  the  end  of  a 
political  leader  who  was  sentenced  to  haniahment  only  a 
very  short  time  before  Dionysios  roae  to  power.  Yet  we 
have  no  means  either  of  coiTccting  the  story  or  of  finding' 
any  other  place  for  Diokles  and  his  laws.  And  the  only 
notice  that  we  have  of  his  legislation  closely  couples  it 
with  the  change  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  which 
ia  further  spoken  of  as  his  work  '.  The  aetion  of  Diokles 
the  demagogue  and  the  existence  of  laws  at  Syracuse 
known  as  the  Laws  of  Diokles  both  seem  ascertained 
facts.  As  to  their  relation  to  one  another,  we  must  face 
the  difficulty  as  we  ean.  We  may  add  that  Diokles  is  a  Modsm 
name  which  has  taken  poBsession  of  j>opular  Syrs 
imagination.  Among  the  rocks  of  Achradina  the  cave  is 
shown  to  which  the  wise  philosopher  and  lawgiver  withdrew 
from  the  world  for  solitary  meditation. 

Of  the  legislation  of  Diokles,  whether  the  demagogue  or  Cliamctor 
any  man  of  earlier  times,  we  hear  that  his  laws  were  of  ^  Diokiaa, 
extreme  severity,  that  they  were  most  minute  in  the  defini- 
tion of  ofEcnces  and  in  the  apportionment  of  penaitiea  to 
them,  but  that  the  language  was  brief,  and  such  as  to  leave 
many  points  open  to  dispute.  All  this  reads  like  the  de- 
scription of  some  code  far  earlier  than  the  days  of  Hermo- 
krat^  and  Dionysios ;  it  seems  to  put  the  laws  of  Dioklis 
along  with  those  of  Drakon,  Zaleukos,  and  Cbardndaa. 
But  we  are  told  that  they  were  adopted  by  other  cities 
w  vol.  ii.  pp.  6i|  451,  '  See  Appendii  XXVI. 


legendj. 
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oBAP.  u.   besides  Syracuse^  while  in  Syiacose  they  were  held  in  such 
^"^^^        reverence  that  later  Syracusan  legislators,  Kephalos  in  the 


forhu  days  of  Timoleon  and  Polyd6ros  in  the  days  of  King 
Hier6n,  were  allowed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  ez- 
pounders  of  the  Laws  of  Diokles^.  Statements  of  this 
kind  can  hardly  be  mistaken ;  bat  the  alleged  reason  for 
the  name  given  to  Kephalos  and  Polyd6ros,  namely  that 
the  Laws  of  Diokles  needed  an  interpreter  on  aoooont  of 
the  archaic  language  in  which  they  were  written,  most 
either  be  an  unlucky  guess  of  the  reporter,  or  else  it  points 
to  a  primitive  legislator  rather  than  to  a  demagogue  of  the 
last  years  of  the  fifth  century. 
Historic  But  be  the  laws  of  Diokl^  of  any  date  that  we  may 
Dioki^  think  good,  the  action  of  the  demagogue  Diokles,  the 
adversary  of  Hermokrates,  is  clear  enough  in  the  records  of 
the  fearful  time  to  which  we  have  now  come.  At  Himera 
at  least  he  would  never  have  won  the  honours  of  a  h^no,  if 
Himera  had  lived  on  to  bestow  either  honour  or  disgrace  on 
any  man.  But  before  we  come  to  the  more  fearful  tale  of 
Himera,  we  have  to  tell  the  tale,  fearful  enough,  of  the 
first  time  when  the  Phoenician  was  able  fully  to  glut  his 
will  at  the  cost  of  a  Greek  commonwealth  in  Sicily.  While 
Diokles  was  playing  the  demagogue  at  Syracuse,  while 
Hermokrat^s  was  plotting  his  return  to  Syracuse,  Hannibal 
was  playing  the  destroyer  at  Selinous.  We  have  heard  the 
echo  of  the  tale  on  the  coast  of  Asia  - ;  we  must  now  come 
back  and  look  on  the  deed  in  its  fulness. 

§  2.    Tie  Carthaginian  Siege  of  Selinous, 

B.C.  410-409. 

Like  ooea-  The  great  Carthaginian  invasion  which  marks  the  later 
^J^^  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  the  invasion  which 
CuihA-  y^^^^  beaten  back  by  Gelon  marks  its  earlier  years,  was 
brought  about  by  occasions  which,  as  we  read  them,  seem 

^  See  Appendix  XXYI.  *  See  above,  pp.  43a,  436. 
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B!m»<t  word  for  word  the  same  as  those  which  had  brought 
about  the  Athenian  invasion.  The  invitation  to  the  in- 
vader came  from  the  same  quarter.  It  was  a^in  Elymian 
Segesta  and  her  endless  disputes  with  her  Greek  neigh- 
bours at  Selinous  that  called  in  these  new  and  more  terrible 
invaders.  The  Athenian  force  had  come,  as  one  of  its 
m&in  objects,  to  defend  Se^sta  from  Selinuntine  aggres- 
sion. Overthrown  in  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  that 
force  could  do  nothing  more  for  the  Elymian  allies  of 
Athens,  who  now  lay  open  without  defence  to  the  renewed 
attacks  of  their  border  enemies.  The  men  of  Segesta 
feared  that  the  day  of  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  Selinous 
and  the  allies  of  Selinous  was  coming  upon  them  ^,  They 
feared  that,  if  they  kept  back  anything  to  which  Selinous 
could  make  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  the  forces  of  Syracuse 
would  be  joined  with  the  forces  of  Selinous  to  sweep  away 
Segesta  from  the  earth.  When  therefore  the  Selinuntines 
began  the  war  again  in  order  to  win  back  the  disputed 
lands,  the  Segcstans  deemed  it  wise  to  give  them  up  with- 
out a  struggle*.  This  would  imply  that  at  this  moment 
Segesta  was  in  possession  of  the  lands  in  dispute.  But 
the  ambition  of  Selinous — our  narrative  clearly  comes 
from  the  Segesfan  side — was  not  satisfied  with  this  cession. 
The  Sebnuntine  force  went  on  to  harry  the  lands  beyond 
the  river,  the  lands  which  were  the  scene  of  warfare  sis 
years  before,  and  which  in  Segestan  eyes  were  midoubtedly 
Segestan  territory'.  Help  must  be  sought  for  somewhere. 
The  isolated  Elymian  city  had  no  kinsfolk  to  appeal  to,  no 


ditpuUa  of 
SegaitAAiiii 
.SaUnoui. 


Segsita 


HaraXvfivTor   tqv   rokifiou    vtpiittit 


'  Dind,  liii.  43;  'E7<o't< 
■afliiorvmnnu''  ^X.wi(or  •/op, 
tijfi  Sir  til  flirovi  l(^iJapTar. 

'  rb. ;  Tar  Si  ItAii-ouvTioj*  npj  tTJt  i/i-pirBi^vifov  x^f"  " 0*  t>">i*T(ii>' 
abrobt,  ttawiai  l(tx''p'>i"'.  tiXaSeii^iroi  i"l  Hii  Ta6Tt]r  t^»  n/nJ^affif  of  Xvpa- 
■mioin  owfatAdfian-Tai  tdS  wiAitiou  idm  XtAu-owrfat,  (o!  mrtuniiaHrir 
ap6ijr  AwoXitroi  rijir  rarpiSa. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Greek  city  in  Sicily^  and,  since  the  g^eat  Athenian  failorei 
no  Greek  city  out  of  Sicily^  could  be  looked  to  to  take  up 
her  cause ;  her  only  chance  lay  in  help  from  her  Fhcenidan 
Segesta       friends^  in  Sicily  or  out  of  it.     A  Segestan  embassy  ao- 
of  Carthage  cordingly  went  to  Carthage,  craving  help  against  Selinons 
wbi^on.  ^^  offering  Segesta  to  Carthage  \    The  only  meaning 
that  we  can  put  on  this  last  phrase  is  that  hitherto  the 
relation  between  Segesta  and  Carthage  had  been,  in  form 
at  least,  one  of  simple  friendship,  Segesta  remaining  an 
independent  ally.     She  now  offered,  in  exchange  for  help 
given  at  this  moment  of  danger,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  tiie 
Carthaginian  dependencies. 
416.  Six  years  before  this   time  S^^tan  envoys  had  ap- 

peared at  Carthage  with  the  same  prayer  for  help,  but 
seemingly  not  with  the  same  offers  of  submission  K  How 
far  that  offer  had  any  effect  on  the  difference  of  the  recep- 
tion which  the  Segestans  met  with  now  and  then  we  have 
The  two  no  means  of  judging.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  that  ihe 
^^  g^  different  treatment  which  the  appeal  met  with  on  the  two 
g^^^  occasions  was  owing  to  wider  views  of  Carthaginian  policy 
than  this.  We  may  be  sure  that  never  since  the  day  of 
Himera  had  the  thought  of  renewed  action  on  Sicilian 
ground  passed  for  a  moment  out  of  the  public  mind  of 
Carthage.  But  for  a  long  time  the  thought  had  been 
of  necessity  secondary  to  other  thoughts,  and  now  that 
Sicilian  warfare  could  again  become  the  first  of  Car- 
thaginian objects,  it  was  not  an  object  to  be  dealt  with 
lightly  or  without  full  preparation.  When,  at  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  war  between  Syracuse  and  Athens,  Hermo- 
krates  counselled  his  countrymen  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Carthage  ^,  when  somewhat  later  on  an  embassy  from  the 
Athenian  camp  actually  went  thither  ^,  no  more  came  of 

^  Diod.  xiii.  43  ;  ol  lifv  "Eytarop  oUovyrts  [a  ourioos  formula]  wp4^0tit 
dwiaruXav    €h  r^  Kapxrj^ya,  itdfitvot   fioT)&TJ<rai,  Koi  r^  w6\tw  airrcu 

'  See  above,  p.  84.  '  See  above,  p.  X19.  *  See  abov^  p.  196. 
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other  errand  than  when  Segesta  first  asked  for  help  c 
against  Selinous.  It  may  well  be  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Pc 
first  appeal,  Carthage  was  still  only  making  ready  for  work 
in  Sicily,  while  at  the  second  time  she  felt  herself  strong 
enough  for  action.  We  should  know  more  about  the 
matter  if  we  were  not  so  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  those  wars 
in  western  Sicily  forty  years  or  more  before  onr  present 
time  which  have  already  caused  us  so  many  searchinga  of 
he&rt  ^.  If  Carthage  really  did  allow  one  of  her  Phtenieian 
dependencies  in  Sicily  to  undergo  defeat  at  Greek  hands 
without  striking  a  blow  both  for  her  own  power  and  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  Phcenician  name,  it  ia  the  surest 
of  all  proofs  that,  then  at  least,  she  was  kept  back  from 
Sicilian  action  by  full  occupation  at  home  ^.  It  proves  far 
more  than  any  refusal  to  help  her  Elymian  ally  against 
Greek  enemtCB.  It  is  most  certain  of  all  that,  when  the  Hei 
war  of  Athens  and  Syracuse  was  actually  going  on,  it  best  ^^ 
Eoited  the  policy  of  Cartliagi*  to  look  on,  t«  leave  the  two """ 
Greek  powers  to  wear  each  other  out,  rather  than  to  strike 
a  blow  for  or  against  either.  For  Syracuse  Carthage  could 
have  no  good  will,  while  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
directly  feared  *.  When  the  chief  forces  of  all  Hellas  were 
gathered  together  in  Sicily,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  Car- 
thage to  hold  back.  She  did  nothing  for  or  against  either 
side,  unless  when  she  allowed  the  Peloponnesian  and 
Boiotian  helpers  of  Syiacuse  to  pass  as  friends  along  her 
coast ".  But  when  the  forces  of  Old  Greece,  victorious  and  Her  poliqr 
vanquished,  had  vanished  from  Sicily,  when  part  of  the 
forces  of  Greek  Sicily  were  engaged  in  warfare  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  then  it  distinctly  suited  the  interests  of  Carthage 
to  see  in  the  second  appeal  from  Segesta  an  honourable  call 
to  armed  action  in  Sicilian  affairs. 


I 


1 


See  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  549.  ■  See  toI.  ii.  p.  55C,  acJ  above,  {>.  17. 

&eaIioTe,p.  Iig.  *  See  abjvc,  p.  319. 
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oBAv.  n.       Seveaty  yean  before  a  Sbophet  of  CSartibagehadgiTeii  hk 
^^«^g|^  life  for  Cartbage  on  the  thoie  of  Sicily^    The  deatii  of 
flDllkir.       Hamilkar  wae  etill  unavenged,  and  one  of  his  house  was  now 
high  in  office  and  in  influoice  in  tiie  Carthaginian  oommon- 
OrwitBtw   wealth.   From  tiie  &tiier  of  Hanndn  the  father  of  Hamilkar 
hooM  of     that  house  was  known  as  the  House  of  Mag&n,  of  MagAn 
^^      whose  name  has  so  strangely  lived  on  in  other  lands  and 
tongues,  to  be  to  this  day  the  name  of  a  Balearic  haven, 
and  to  be  borne,  as  a  title  in  the  British  peerage^  by  one 
who  felt  a  call  to  write  one  memorable  chi^ter  in  the  historyi 
if  not  of  Phoenician,  at  least  of  Teutonic  Carthage  '•   Three 
sons  of  Hamilkar  of  Himera,  three  sons  of  his  brother  As- 
Oirtbise    drubal,  kept  up  the  fame  of  their  lineage.    Under  them, 
lMid<^pow«.  hke  Venice  under  Francesco  Foscari,  Carthage  became  a  land 
power  on  her  own  continent ;  she  founded  her  African  pro- 
vince, and  freed  herself  from  the  rent  for  her  own  soil  which 
she  had  hitherto  paid  to  an  African  landlord  '.   A  rfaetcnician 
of  later  times  could  speak  of  his  day  as  the  time  when  the 
Phoenician  settlers  in  Africa  might  be  reckoned  to  have 
themselves  become  Africans^.    That  is,  they  were  no  longer 
strangers  in  Africa  but  masters,  and  one  memorable  act  of 
Periph—  their  mastership  was  done  by  a  son  of  Hamilkar.    That 
'  was  Hanndn,  the  man  of  the  &mous  Periplous,  he  who 
went  forth  to  plant  settlements  of  the  Libyphoenician  sub- 
jects of  Carthage  on  the  less  dangerous  coasts  of  Ocean?. 


^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  195,  518. 

'  From  Magdn  comes  Portui  Magonis,  Port  MjJion,  and  tbenoe  the  title 
borne  by  Lord  Mahon  (afterwards  Earl  Stanhope),  who  wrote  the  LlfSo  of 
Belisarias. 

On  the  house  of  Magdn,  see  Meltser,  Karthager,  i.  225 ;  Holm,  G.  Si 
ii.4ai. 

»  See  voL  i.  p.  287. 

*  Won  Chrysostom,  Or.  35,  vol.  i.  p.  313 ;  Kopx«y'«^«*  ^  'Aww  |i^ 
iml  Tvp/wr  Iwoirjirt  Aifivas,  luuL  Aifivrp^  Korouew  iarrl  ^oipUtfit,  Tnij  a 
rhetorician's  way  of  putting  it. 

*  On  Hann^n  and  the  Periplow  see  C.  MQller,  Oe^g.  Min.  L  jod,  zxil; 
Meltier,  L  231. 
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80  powerful  became  the  statesmen  and  generals  o£  the  cha 
house  o£  Magfln  that  constitutional  changes  were  needed 
to  keep  their  influence  within  bounds.  It  was  to  curb  The 
them  that  the  femoua  council  of  a  Hundred  Judges  waajaX"^ 
called  into  being,  to  which  the  generals,  the  Shophetim 
thenaselves,  had  to  give  an  account  on  their  return  from 
warfare  ',  It  is  said  tliat  Hannon  himself,  the  explorer  of  Banirfi- 
new  worlds  for  Carthage,  was  sent  into  banishment  by  HuuiAd 
their  jiidgement  ^.  It  concerns  us  more  that  his  brother,  ' 
Giskdn  sou  of  Hamilkar,  on  whatever  ground,  underwent 
the  same  punishment.  He  found  a  shelter  at  Sclinous ;  an  GUkan  a| 
exile  from  Carthage,  presumably  an  enemy  of  Carthage, 
miglit  be  welcome  there  ^,  His  son  Hannibal  had  either 
not  shared  hie  sentence,  or  had  been  restored,  Shophet  of  H«nnlb« 
the  CO  mm  on  wealth,  he  was  now  tho  leading  man  in  its  I 

councils,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  receive  the  envoys  of  Segesta 
when  they  came  to  ask  help  at  Carthage  against  the  re- 
newed encroachments  of  Selinous,  and  to  offer  the  submis- 
sion of  Segesta  as  a  willing  dependency  of  Carthage  *. 
»     The  envoys  from  Segesta  now  appeared  before  the  Car- 
thaginian senate  and  declared  to  those  wise  elders  the  com- 
mission which  they  had  brought  from  the  popular  assembly 
of  their  own  city.    A  distinction  between  the  diplomacy  of  SagMtan 
Carthage  and  that  of  Segesta  seems  here  to  be  marked,  thaginiin 
Segesta  had  adopted  the  practice  of  the  Greek  democracies,  'J'pw™»ey. 
while  at  Carthage  all  is  done  in  a  solemn  conclave.     The  Dsbates  in 
senators  balanced  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  grant 
of  help  to  Segesta.     The  offer  of  what  was  practically 

>  Jaitio,  xii.  3.  4  ;  Grate,  i.  353. 

*  MelticT  (i.  liS)  leema  to  refer  to  this  Hitnnnn  the  ntory  in  Juitm 
(to.  4.  I)  ofa  HurnOn  who  nimed  at  the  tjirumy  ;  but  he  comei  later  aail 
ii  craaified. 

'  Oind,  liii.  43  ;   'ArriBoi i}v  Mt  Fiircwot   It   3id    t^'    saTpJc 

Hrra*  i^ifyoBniftj  «aj  narfPlaatv    iv  Tp  SiKirovm.     Tho  groond  fur  tlio 

Hau'llkar. 

lb. :  Tp  ytfoveli^  rdt  wapi  rm  S^fiov  BiSo/i^rat  ivTokis  tMrnai. 
>L,  lU.  O  g 


K 


4m  tSft  fKM»  Ki 


JWMfn  JMi  FuMtHW  <a  CMk  adfr  rf  it. 
iMMMr  ilJll  4n9(ftfc  JfraB  ■wlrkg  aa  cagMi  «t  Sj 
tfeuk  miMii^  ymer  xad  ynit  of  her  bte  aicithwiiw  «t  «1m 
AUmmm  mrnAtx  K  The  Senate,  waiiag  io  and  €ro  be- 
tw«im  war  jmI  pnee,  was  at  hut  detemiiied  ia  fiivonr  of 
war  t/jr  the  inBneoee  fA  the  Shophet  HannihJ.  He  fijt 
fi/i  ^nitiiaile  tofrarda  the  ettj  where  hk  haniahei  fidher 
hail  fi^nd  a  hrmie.  The  mliiig  paasioii  of  hia  aoul  was 
a  general  haired  of  the  Greek  name,  and  a  qwcial  jeaning 
Uf  eiaet  a  memorable  rengeance  for  the  overthiow  and 

NtffNNMiM  d«4iih  of  hia  grandfather'.    By  his  peraiiasicm  the  Senate 

nmmfUA,    ^^  1^1  ^  aiMsept  the  offered  sabmission  of  Segesta^  and  to 

Jjjjjjjljjl^    pnimiM  help  to  the  new  dependency  •• 

tUAUtf  of        ^Ik)  chi<!f  objecTt  of  Hannibal  was  ancestral  vengeance; 

HmihIUmi  y^^  |j^  ^lyj  jj^l^  ^  wholly  carried  away  by  his  personal 

fiN«lingN  nN  to  n<!f(lc(;t  anything  that  a  skilful  diplomacy 
•iiiiIimiiIm    (HMild  do  to  ))roniotc  the  public  interests  of  Carthage.     It' 
sml  (W»     would  MMun  that  he  first  of  all  sent  an  embassy  to  Seli- 
^^^        IKMIM,  oalling  on  that  commonwealth  peacefully  to  accept 

ilio  noMion  of  the  disputed  lands  on  the  part  of  Segesta^ 
iWUia*  It  in  oortAin  that  thorc  was  a  party  in  Selinons,  headed  by  a 
|tMiy  In     oitiftf^n  nainod  Km|HHliAn,  which  entertained  friendly  fedings 

IwitS^ww  «NifiiX«/tf<V  r^  wikw  <&nu^or,  Htm  8*  Ifo/^wm  ro^ 
Hi^iM rn  mft*f4rvt  miravt fMkX«|^^«iSfmf  nb  rtvr  *A#ftaJai> 

4mM«t  fci»f^i*«<^  ^MiX^fifrw.     Tlku  reftds  ttirnDgolj  alosgndi  «f  Ini 
^iWrV  iii>|«^m  M  S^itt«MUk   But  tlie  matter  becnmet  pUincr  a  c  53,  whs 
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towards  Carthage,  At  this  or  at  some  other  stage  of  chap.  ix. 
these  negotiations,  Emp^iun  strongly  exhorted  hia  fellow-  ^"""I'-Jl 
citizens  to  avoid  war  with  so  dangerous  a  power ',  But 
his  counsels  o£  peace  did  not  prevail;  the  Seliniintines, 
as  a  body,  were  stifl-necked  and  eager  in  their  ambition, 
Hia  next  step  was  to  send  a  joint  Carthaginian  and  Se- 
gestan  embassy  to  Syracuse,  offering  to  submit  the  quarrel 
between  Segesta  and  Seliuous  to  the  judgement  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  commonwealth  *.  This,  we  are  told,  was  the  subtlety 
of  Hannibal.  He  would  fain  make  a  fair  show  of  modera- 
tion by  inviting  a  peaceful  decision  of  the  points  at  issue 
before  finally  taking  up  arms.  But  he  felt  sure  that  the 
men  of  Selinuiis  would  refuse  all  arbitration ;  and  he  further 
hoped  that,  if  they  did  bo,  his  proposal  would  secure  the 
neutrality  of  the  Syracusaos,  who  were  not  likely  in  such 
a  case  to  send  help  to  Selinous  \  Things  turned  out  as  he 
had  reckoned;  a  Selinuntine  embassy  came  to  Symcuse, 
declining  all  arbitration  *.  On  this  the  Syracusaus,  puzzled  Doubtful 
and  annoyed,  passed  a  Bomewliat  inconsistent  vote.  They  Syraeme. 
would  not  break  o£E  their  alliance  with  Selinous,  but  they 
would  keep  the  [Koce  towards  Carthage  *. 

When  the  envoys  came  back  to  Carthage  to  tell  the 
result  of  their  negotiations,   Hannibal  and  his  common- 
wealth   were   free    to    act.     It  was    determined    to    send  A  muill 
help  to  Segesta;  but  the  force  sent,  considerable  in  a  war  firat. 

'  Ditxl,  liii,  50 ;  'EfiroSiai'  ,  .  ,  ^(!  iji'  ri  Kapxi^'iv  ■oiippanjicOit  itai 
wpi  T^i  woXiapniat  Toil  flDX/Taji  ou^ir(ij™n|«i(  fii)  nokt/itiy  Kapx'jSoi'/out. 

'  lb.  43  ;  rpiaBfis  iwlimiXt  //itA  rCor  'E-fiOToleii'  rpis  Supoitoiwiovi 
twiTpSwanr  afyai  T^  tpiair  Tov-rmy, 

'  lb. ;  Ty  /ifv  XtST^*  vpoanaiohftifoi  tiKtiiojrptirftii'.  Tp  iS'  d\yj$ilf  vofu^oj*, 
Ik  toS  fi^  Poii>itiltiu  Toit  IfXiroio^low  SiOKfuS^rai,  /if)  irii)iiiax^irtir  airraii 

TClit  ^VpOKBlialoll!. 

*  lb, ;  irooTul^&rrvy  Ji  imp  StAirewrfan-  rplaBus,  Snupieiim  /.if  fi^ 
fimiXoiiiwr,  woM-i  Si  irj>ii  rott  rapd  Kai>xy>^>'^  '™>  '''"  'E-ifBToimf  wpia- 
^•11  dyrilirrlPTW. 

'  lb,;  TikottSoCtToaXvpaianjaiouif^laaeeaiTTipia'rpisiiLivIOia'lHIVTiwt 
T^c  av/i/taxia',  *pi>  Si  Sapxifitrlous  -ri/t  tl/i^». 
Gg2 


I 
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betwcai  two  SkiKsn  cities^  wm  bat  m  smaD  instalmait  of 
the  powvr  of  Carthage.  Eidier  there  waa  still  an  oppoaitioii 
to  the  Sicilian  war  which  Hannibal  hopM  to  orercooie  bj 
degrees^  or  his  policr  was  to  send  a  small  force  in  ad^Miee, 
while  he  gathered  together  a  host  o^iable  of  striking  soch 
a  blow  as  he  was  yearning  to  strike  against  the  hated 
Greeks.  Fire  thousand  Africans  were  sent — ^diej  were  euoly 
to  be  had — and  with  them  eight  hondred  men  of  Enropeui 
stock  whose  description  awakens  a  greater  interest.  These 
were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  hired  by  the 
Chalkidians  of  Sicily  to  enter  the  serrice  of  Athens  dnring 
the  late  war,  but  who  had  come  into  the  island  only  to 
find  the  great  Athenian  force  alt<^ther  OTcrthrown  \  We 
are  told  that  they  had  no  longer  any  paymaster^;  they 
therefore  did  not  senre  in  the  Kngering  war  carried  on 
against  Syracuse  by  Chalkidians  and  Athenians  at  Katan^^. 
Are  we  then  to  infer  that,  daring  the  three  years  which 
had  passed  since  the  OTcrthrow  of  the  Athenians,  they  had 
been  wandering  about  Siefly  without  employment,  or  em- 
ploying themselTes  in  the  way  in  which  such  men  in  sach  a 
case  were  sure  to  do  ?  It  marks  the  difference  betwe«i  Sicily 
under  free  commonwealths,  and  Sicily  a  few  rears  later  under 
tyrants,  that  no  paymaster  had  been  found  for  them.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  wonder  that  they  had  not,  like  not  a 
few  such  wandering  companies  of  their  race  in  days  to 
come,  seized  upon  some  town  and  taken  it  to  themselves  as 

"W  •»     their  abode.     They  now,  doubtless  gladly,  entered  the  ser- 

ind  by 

kitlnge.    vice  of  Carthage  at  a  high  rate  of  pay ;  they  could  exact 

another  kind  of  treatment  from  her  from  that  which  she 

dealt  out  to  her  own  African  subjects.     We  notice  further 

that  these  Campanians  were  to  act  as  cavalry ;  Carthage 

^  Diod.  xili.  44 ;  o^m  8*  ^ea^  lw6  rSf¥  XaJjuMom  tmV  'Aiipafocf  «lt  rdr 
wplt  Ivf/aMoeiovt  w6\ffior  fitfiiffOwfiipot. 

'  lb. ;  furd  r^  ^rrai^  iraTavcrXcvirdrrr,  o&r  tlxo'^  ''^^  puc^oiormkma, 
*  See  above,  p.  414. 
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bought  horses  for  all  of  them  '.     Oae  is  almost  l«inpted  to  chap,  i: 
ask  whether  tlie  Campanian  knights,  famous  eomewhat 
later  in  Romau  fitory,  made  a  practiee  of  letting  themselves 
out  for  foreigD  service. 

The  force  thua  formed,  European  and  African,  reached 
Segesta,  and  presently  gave  altogether  a  new  character  to 
the  strife  between  that  city  and  Selinous.     Up  to  this  time 
Selinou3  bad  had  greatly  the  better  in  the  war  with  un- 
defended Segeeta,     Success  had  led  to  carelessness.     The 
Selinuntines  began  by  systematic  ravages  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  way;  presently  they  began  to  despise  the  enemy, 
and  were  scattered  hither  and  thither  without  discipline  ^, 
The  Segestan  commanders,  strengthened  by  their  new  allies,  Victory 
watfhed  their  opportunity,  and  EJymians,  Africans,  and  seges'isns 
Campanians,  set   upon   the  Selinuntines  when  an  attack  "^^  ^"^ 
vra&  in  nowise  looked  for^.      A  thousand  were  slain;  the 
booty  which  they   had   got  together   from  the  lands  of 
Segesta  was  won  hack  from  tliem  *,     The   pride  of  tlie 
Selinuntines  was  humbled ;  they  now  craved  for  help  at 
Syracuse.     The  Segestans,  most  likely   fearing  that  they  s«linnntine 
would  have  to  strive  against  Syracuse  as  well  as  Selinous,  g^r^,,^'!" 
sent  to  Carthage  to  crave  for  further  help.  Both  embassies  ''^'p  '"'b'*' 
were  suecesstul ;  it    may  have  been  thought  at  Syracuse 
that  to  give  help   to   an  old  ally   when    he    was  directly 
atW'ked  was  no  breach  of  the  resolution  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  Carthage.      But   far   less    zeal    wa^   shown    at 
Syracuse  on  behalf  of  Selinous  than  was  shown  at  Car- 
thage on  behalf  of  Segesta.     Or  more  truly  the  Shophet  Objeots  of 
of  Carthage,  the  leading  spirit  of  his  commonwealth,  had 
ends  of  his  own,  to  which  the  relief  of  Segesta,  and  even 


'  Diad.xiii.44;  vamr  Jtwovs  ayopiiaitrtu  sal  luaBalr  iiiokiyovt  l6yTis. 
'  lb.  ;  furi  Totrra  MaTatpporfjaarrtiy  ttar^  waaatf  rtfr  x^P'^''  lvt€idffOjjaay. 
'  The  Segettons  lire  dittincUj  marliGd  lU  the  {irincipala  (DioiL  u.  a.)  ;  d1 
JF  'EyiTialaa/  OTpannfix  .  .  .  triStrTo  >«Tii  twk  Kafxi^'"''''"'  '"^  ""  "a/i- 
LTWK.  TbflTB  were  then  lome  Curtbftgiaiwia. 
A  Ituppose  this  ia  implied  b;  t^c  Ailai  riaip  iKvpitvoar  io  Diod.  lili.  44. 
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£r  «t>A4  7«v  cBTfypaocr.     Not  howeTer  the 
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cenaries,  there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  ashamed  to  take  the   chap,  i 
pay  of  the  barbarian  to  fight  against  their  fellow- Greeks  *.  | 

Who  they  were,  what  Greek  cities  they  canie  from,  we  are 
not  told.  Mercenary  service  was  indeed  fast  becoming  rife  Spread  of 
in  parts  of  Greeco  far  beyond  the  Arkadian  land  where  it  e^^^'^ 
had  long  been  traditional.  It  shows  itself  on  a  great  scale 
a  few  years  later  in  the  host  which  was  brought  together 
by  the  younger  Cyrus.  But  the  comrades  of  Xenophon 
were  at  the  worst  hired  to  fight  for  one  barbarian  against 
another ;  they  did  not  sell  themselves  to  the  barburian  to 
destroy  cities  of  their  own  folk. 

By  the  spriiig  all  was  ready.     Sixty  ships  of  war  were  Voy»ge 
in  full  order  for  sailing,  and  with  them  no  less  than  fifteen  H»n^bU 
hundred  transports  and  other  ships  of  burthen.     There  was 
good  store  of  all  engines  of  war,  and  of  every  need  for  a. 
great  camimign.     But  we  mark  the  absence  of  one  arm 
known  both  in  earlier  and  in  lat«r  Punic  warfare;  this  time 
the  war-chariot  is  not  spoken  of.     The  number  of  the  horse 
is  given  as  four  thousand ;  that  of  the  foot  was  variously 
reckoned  at  one  and  two  hundred  thousand^.     The  fleet  Thay  Und 
sailed  straight  for  the  point  of  Lilyhaion,  and  the  army  baion ; 
disembarked  by  the  sacred  spring  ^.     Thither  all  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  Carthage  sent  their  contingents.     The  men  the  Sa- 
o£  one  city  alone  are  mentioned;    the  troops   of  Segesta^^  tj^^,. 
came,  naturally  eager  to  fight  in  their  own  quarrel  along 
with  such  allies.     With  them  would  naturally  come  the 
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'  This  cumta  out  c&auolly  long  after  in  c.  5S. 

■  The  amilleBt  6gure,  m  uuiial,  coiiiei  froiu  Tiroaina  aad  the  Ur^r  Eron 
Seecs,. 


'  Dii>ilaro«  bece  (xiii.  54)  carerolly  nuuka  the  st>ta  of  things  nben  there 
WM  M  jel  no  town  of  Lilybiuon  ;  laiTtwKtvat  r^t  SitfAi'at  It)  T^»  Sicpar  tt)!- 
drJyai^i  T^t  Aipinjs  [tee  vol.  i,  pp.  6t,  371],  taXoviiiniv  AiAiifioiof.  And 
directly  sFter  the  miirch  beguu,  ip(iiunH  ini  toS  fpiarot,  A  lear'  Ictirov? 
}iir  TD&f  mipabi  uifn^fiTD  AiKiBaiw,  luri  3e  Tiara  ■oAAaTt  trfvu-  airf 
«Tio*ti<nj(  FiAiaji,  alrioi'  JY<K^fli)Tp  nokii  t^  J«ii*i';u'at.  But  the  foundation 
wu  not  10  Jtumj  yean  after,  and  all  tlila  care  dung  not  prove  thBt  he  may 
^not^ve  jumbled  Lilybaioa  and  Motya  hmg  before.    See  tdL  ii.  p.  gji. 


ft, 


i6  THB  8800ND  QABTHAGIKIAN  IVTASIQir. 

lAK  n.   LibyuiB  and  CBmpanians  wlio  had  been  sent  to  the  hdp  of 
Segeata  the  year  before.  The  name  of  allies  of  oonne  takes 
in  the  people  of  the  Phcsnician  cities,  already  deprmlencies 
of  Carthage,  and  which  the  result  of  this  wmr  was  to  being 
into  a  more  complete  subjection  to  the  ruling  city  K  Moty% 
Solous,  Fkmormos,  must  haye  sent  whatever  they  had  of 
land-forces.     The  campaign  was  to  be  waged  wholly  by 
j^faM     land.      Hannibal,  doubtless   more  fearful  of  Syncnsan 
fiMut.    enmity  now  that  Syracusan  help  had  been  aotnally  pio- 
b9  riUpi    mised  to  Selinous,  left  his  ships  in  the  docks  of  MotySi 
^1^       that  the  Syracusans  might  distinctly  see  that  his  oiterprise 
was  in  no  sort  directed  against  them  K     The  land-fioioe  of 
Carthage  and  her  Sicilian  dependencies  thus  stood  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Sicily  ready  to  begin  its  march.   The 
direction  which  that  march  took  showed  in  what  fearful 
earnest  Hannibal  was  about  to  begin  his  work.    A  force 
which  had  come  merely  to  defend  Segesta  against  Selinons 
might  have  been  expected  to  march  first  to  dear  the 
territory  of  S^^esta  of  any  lingering  Selinuntine  invaders, 
and  to  secure  the  city  of  S^^esta  against  any  attacks  from 
the  Syracusan  allies  of  Selinous.     But  Hannibal,  the  hater 
of  Greeks,  the  llUiel/eu  ^,  had  not  come  into  Sicily  merely 
to  protect  Segesta  against  Greek  enemies.     Or  rather  his 
way  of  protecting  an  ally  was  thoroughly  to  root  oat  the 
enemy  by  whom  the  ally  was  threatened.    And  beyond 
all  thoughts  of  alliances,  he  had  his  own  work,  the  work 
of  his  house,  the  work  of  the  hater  of  Greeks,  to  do  in 
ifaroh  on    its  fulness.      His  march  was  straight  upon  Selinous,  and 
*^     his  object  was  to  do  all  in  human  power  to  enslave  or 
destroy  the  city  which  had  gfiven  shelter  to  his  banished 
father. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  54 ;  wapakafia»  roit  wap*  ^Eytffralwv  (rrparti/Tas  mt  rodt  wap^ 
rw  6XKMf  avfjifiAxp^'    See  Holm,  ii.  81. 

*  lb. ;  fiov\6/uyot  tvyoutv  IMvai  roit  XvpcucovuioiSf  <&$  od  wdfitirrty  l«ciroit 
wokffiffaoiv,  oM  ravrorg  ^wifut  vapawkf^cuv  M  XvpaMo6<ns, 

'  See  above,  p.  450. 
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The  Sicilian  historian  points  out  tLe  great  prosperity  of   chap,  tx, 

Selinous  and  its  lartre  citizen  population  at  the  time  of  its  Prosperity 
,  ,  ,  ,    ,  ■        ofSelinojM. 

renewed  war  with  Segesta '.    n  hen  Hannibal  came  against  ^B 

them  the  Selinuntlnes  were  engaged  on  mighty  workB  in-  ^M 

deed,  the  completion  of  whit-h  was  hindered  by  his  coining*.  ^M 

Selinous  had  been   but   little   touched   by  the  Athenian  H 

invasion,  and  the  war  with  Segeeta  would  hardly  8tand  in  H 

the  «-ay  of  works  at  Selinous  itself.     The  city  had  long  spread  at^M 

spread  from  the  akropolis  over  the  northern  hill  and  down  "  '"^'  ^M 

into  the  two  valleys ;  it  was  fast  growing,  at  least  in  the  H 

form  of  saored  suburbs,  over  the  eastera  and  western  hills.  H 

These  were  now  specially  chosen  as  spots  where  the  homes  H 

of  the  gods  would  stand  alone  in  their  holiness,  ludisturbed  H 

by  the  meaner  dwellings  of  men.    The  great  t«mple  on  the  Buiidiiy^l 

east«m  hill,  which  some  call  that  of  ApoUon,  while  others  tomSeT^^B 

deem  that  its  vast  scale  marks  it  as  the  house  of  none  but  H 

Olympian  Zeus  himself,  surpassed]  in  size  at  least,  not  only  H 

its  neighbours,  but  every  other  holy  place  in  Sicily,  except  H 

its  fellow  Olympieion  at  Akragas.     Each  of  those  great  H 

temples  was  now  fast  growing  up  to  its  full  perfection,  a  H 

perfection  which  both  were  destined  never  to  reach.  Vast  as  The        H 

the  Pillars  of  the  Giants  seem  where  tbey  are  standing,  they  "  H 

strike  us  with  even  more  of  awe  when  we  trace  them  back  H 

to  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn  and  to  the  bole  of  the  H 

pit  whence  they  were  di^ed  ^,     There  wc  still  see  the  vast  ^M 

dmms  which  were  to  be  piled  into  columns,  the  yet  vaster  H 

stones  that  were  to  be  set  on  them  as  capitis,  some  already  H 

hewn,  some  still  in  the  hewing.    Here  is  a  block  not  yet  fully  H 

cut  away  from  the  native  rock ;  here  is  another  which  seems  H 

to  have  set  forth  on  its  journey  for  it*  place  of  duty,  and  ■ 

to  have  tainted  by  the  way.     How  these  huge  blocks  were  H 

brought  over  the  space  of  several  miles  between  the  quarry  H 


•  Diud.  xiii.  44 ;   kit' 


IS  xpi"" 


■  leai  T^s  ii6Kfvi 
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€BAP«  n.  and  the  temple  it  is  hard  to  understand.  Bui,  as  we  muse 
and  wonder,  we  better  take  in  the  wealth,  the  seal,  the  me- 
chanical skilli  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  the  moment  when 

11m  tonple  the  barbarian  came  against  them  in  his  full  might.    At 

eAni  net 

iMA^  that  moment  the  last  touches  were  still  wanting^  to  the 
great  temple  of  Selinous.  Most  of  the  huge  drams  were 
still  untouched  by  fluting,  standing,  as  their  lowlier  £eIlowB 
at  Segesta  stand  to  this  day,  to  proclaim  that  the  graver's 
task  was  not  yet  over.  The  limner's  task  was  not  yet  begun. 
The  adornment  of  various  colours,  which,  hard  as  we  find 
to  believe  it,  was  an  essential  finish  to  the  outside  of  a 
Oreek  temple,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  more 
than  one  of  the  smaller  temples  of  Selinous,  oould  as  yet 
Hm  have  had  no  being  save  in  the  thoughts  of  the  painter.    The 

HaHaSUL  vast  unfinished  temple  and  the  smaller  ones  beside  it  now 
stood,  as  &r  as  we  can  see,  open  to  the  unlooked-for  in- 
vader, unguarded  by  walls  and  bulwarks  \  So  yet  more 
surely  did  the  buildings  which  lay  more  directly  in  the  line 
of  the  Punic  march.  On  the  western  hill  beyond  the  river 
and  on  the  lower  hill  in  front  of  it  stood  the  propyktia  of 
the  goddesses  of  Sicily  ^  whose  ruin,  unlike  that  of  the 
buildings  on  the  eastern  hill,  we  may  with  all  likelihood 
assign  to  the  presence  of  Hannibal  that  day. 

It  is  most  unlucky  that  our  one  accoimt  of  the  coming 
siege  throws  no  light  on  topography.  We  hear  of  a  fierce 
attack  and  a  stout  defence  of  the  walls  of  Selinous,  with- 
out a  word  to  mark  their  extent.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  walls  spoken  of  were  the  walls  fencing  in  the  central 
hill,  and  specially  the  akropolis.  We  hear  of  fierce  fighting 
in  the  agora,  without  a  word  to  tell  us  where  the  agora 
was  \  It  had  doubtless  been  within  the  akropolis  as  long 
as  the  akropolis  was  the  whole  city;  but  it  may  well 
have  changed  its  place,  as  at  Syracuse,  when  the  city  was 

^  See  vol.  L  p.  427.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  427  ;  vol.  li.  p.  41a 

'  Diod.  xiii.  57.    We  shftll  come  to  thia  preeenUy. 
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enlarged.  It  has  therefore  been  placed  on  various  sites  on  i 
the  central  hili  and  in  the  valley  between  the  central  and  ^'"^  "^" 
the  eastern  hill.  If  we  look,  as  the  discovery  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  western  hill  leads  us  to  look,  on  the  central  hill 
as  strictly  the  city,  and  ou  the  eastern  and  western  hills  as 
its  sacred  suburhs,  we  may  he  more  inclined  to  place  it  on 
the  central  hill,  not  ivithin  the  original  akropolis,  but  in 
the  later  town  to  the  north '.  Anyhow  it  is  provoking,  on 
a  spot  where  the  ground  is  so  marked  as  it  is  at  Selinous, 
to  have  no  account  of  the  great  siege  which  enables  ub  to 
call  up  a  single  local  feature  with  certainty. 

The  march  of  Hannibal  was  as  speedy  as  the  march  of 
so  vast  and  motley  a  host  could  he  when  it  had  work  to  do 
on  the  road.  But  it  was  not  so  speedy  as  to  enable  him  to 
come  upon  the  city  unawares.  The  Selinuntines  evidently 
knew  of  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  them  ;  they  were 
watching  the  coast,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own 
territory.  There  were  Selinimtine  horsemen  posted  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Lilybaion,  ready  at  a  moment  to  carry 
any  news,  good  or  had,  to  their  own  city  ^  They  saw  the  N 
fleet  draw  near ;  they  marked  its  vastness,  and  they  rode  ^^ 
off  with  all  speed  to  Selinous  to  tell  their  countrymen  how  ^ 
dangerous  an  enemy  was  coming  against  them.  They  thus 
had  time  to  make  ready  for  the  immediate  needs  of  war,  a 
war  which  was  most  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  siege.  But 
they  bad  no  time  fully  to  strengthen  their  fortifications, 
which,  we  are  told,  through  the  long  peace,  had  been  neg- 
lected and  had  fallen  out  of  repair  \     This  statement  has 

'  I  have  ouUetited  some  uf  lie  opimims  on  thii  mutUir,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 
Sm  sUo  Uotm,  ii.  411,  who  plwioi  it  betweon  (be  central  and  eutem  hilli. 
but  at  a  diffurent  puiut  from  Benndnrf.  All  views  at  the  (opognphy  of 
Selinous  miiBt  be  modified  b^  the  dijKOTery  of  bnildinga  on  the  bill  W4;st  of 
Ui«  river  Sellnoaa. 

»  Diod.xiii.  54T  rSiv  XtXiyaurritii'Tirit  Iwwian/vtpl  rcfa  Tiion  SiaTpSBorTfi. 

'  lb.  S5 ;  tr  mXux/Mfiy  tl/i^  «d  Toir  rtixair  oiS'  ^mrainit  JnfiJAoar 


Thede- 
neglectadtl 
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cBAF.  DL  a  fltnnge  toimd.  We  can  believe  that  the  SeKnimtinen,  in 
their  ecom  of  their  enemies  at  Segesta,  had  never  thought 
of  strengiliening  their  city  against  them.  But  each  n^lect 
seems  wonderful  in  the  days  when  an  Athenian  assault  on 
Selinons  was  a  likely  events  One  thing  at  least  tfaey 
could  do,  and  they  did  it  at  once.  The  war  with  Sc^gesta 
had  indeed  changed  its  nature;  they  were  now  akme;  their 
allies  had  promised  them  help,  but  none  had  come,  while 

Mp  Mked  help  had  indeed  come  to  the  side  of  Segesta.     In  their 

^l^i^QiM^  hard  strait  they  at  once  sent  messengers  to  Syracuse  with 
a  written  message',  praying  that  help  might  be  sent  to 
Seliuous,  and  that  speedily. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  and  his  host  were  on  their  match. 
The  line  that  they  took  was  along  the  coast^  as  far  as  the 
frontier  stream  of  Mazaros,  the  boundary  between  Gredc 
and  Fhcenician  on  its  lower  course,  as  higher  up  it  was 

EUdog  of   the  boundary  between  Greek  and  Elymian.    At  its  mouth 

IffMlFH. 

stood  the  commercial  and  military  outpost  of  Sdinous  to 
the  west,  the  forerunner  of  the  later  town  of  Mazzara. 
That  point,  destined  to  be  in  after  ages  the  firstfruits 
of  another  Semitic  occupation,  was  now  the  first  spoil  of 
Hannibal.  The  fortress  was  taken  at  a  blow^,  and  the 
Hm  wett-  host  marched  on  to  the  attack  on  Selinous.  The  approach 
was  from  the  west;  the  Punic  army  would  first  occupy  the 
western  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Selinous  and 
the  lower  hill  in  front  of  it,  the  hills  crowned  by  whatever 
buildings  were  approached  by  the  prqpylaia  at  its  foot.  From 
that  point  Hannibal  looked  out  on  the  fortified  central  hill, 
the  akropolis  and  the  outer  city,  perhaps  on  the  roofis  of  the 

>  See  above,  pp.  14a,  143,  155. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  54;   robt  fiifi^o^povs  mpaxp^im  wp6t  roht  XifpaKttfHem 

'  lb.  ;  dn  8'  M  rdy  Mafftpap  wora/M/bw  waptywtrfjOrj,  t6  §ih^  «a^'  cMr 
ifiw6piov  Ktin^w  fitkw  h^  k^6iov.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  80, 419, 422;  SGlmbrins, 
SelinouM,  436 ;  Holm,  6.  S.  ii.  421.  Ebewbere  U  i«  fpoApum.  Sea  voL  L 
pp.  562,  563. 
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new  and  unfinished  temples  on  the  eastern  hill  heyond '.   obap.  u, 
The  army  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  city — 
80  Bays  mir  narrative — was  beleaguered  all  round^.   That  is  The oentn 
to  say,   the  central  hill   was   surroiinded.       One  division  roundei). 
attacked  the  western  wall  from  the  valley  of  the  Selinous  ; 
tlie  other  marched  round  by  the  northern  end  of  the  hill 
into  the  valley  of  the  Hypsas,  to  attack  the  eastern  side. 
In  this  attack  the  vastncss  of  Hannibal's  battering-engines 
is  specially  insisted  on.      Six  wooden  towers  of   unusual  The 
height  were  brought  across  the  two  valleys  to  play  on  the  "^"^ 
besieged  town  on  both  sides.     Planted  on  the  low  ground 
by  the  two  rivers,  they  had  need  to  he  lofty  indeed  to  com- 
mand the  battlements  of  the  SelJnuntine  akropolis  ^.     But 
no  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  o£  Hannibal  and  his  de- 
stroying energy.     The  great  siege  of  Selinous,  the  first  of 
the  fearful  sieges  of  this  memorable  war,  was  now  to  begin. 

It  is  a  singular  remark  of  our  Sicilian  guide  that  the^^t<l"r'» 

.  .  fighting. 

Selinuntines  were  in  G^>ecial  distress  and  amazement,  not  i 

only  from  their  ignorance  of  what  a  siege  was — no  enemy  I 

had  come  against  the  city  within  living  memory  or  tra-  ^ 

dition — but   because  they  did   not   look  for   such  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Carthage.     They  looked  for  some  BeI»tion» 
other  return   for  the  services  which  they,  alone   among  g^];"^ 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  had  done   for  the  Punic  cause   in»"<*o»r- 
the  war  of  Himera  *.     This  is  not  the  thought  of  a  con- 

'  The  brukon  colamns  can  now  be  clearlj  seen  Irom  the  loncc  bill  above 
the  propjlnift.  Wuuld  the  builijiiigi  on  the  central  hill  altogetliBr  hide 
the  eMtem  templea  when  the;  kept  their  entabhiturea  and  roofli  t  Some 
glimpses  wuuld  lursly  be  had  over  the  aiakiuj;  below  the  altrapolig  and  the 
outer  toim  to  the  oorth. 

•  Died,  liii.  54  :  »^t  t^*  niX^r  napayivJiSiU  th  luo  fii'fn;  SiiiXi  ttJc 
^t^Mlfuw  rtpterpaTortStvaas  i'  aiirifv,  if.T.A. 

•  lb. ;  If  iiir  yip  lifKiwvi  hipPaXXorTas  toTj  luyiStaty  Jwion^i. 

•  lb,  SS  :  t*  iroWii'  UVT((  iriipoi  noktopitiat,  mi  Kapx^Sawlais  Ir  t$  irpit 
rikam  voa/^  aiatjyiai'iafiiKu  /lumi  tut  ZiictAivrwv,  oCwor'  fjArifoi'  bai  tSbt 
litfynrfiiirranr  ^lt  laoilroirt  ipiBovt  aiiyikt,atlisia9ai. 


I 

I 
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CHAP.  IX.  temporary.  No  great  thankfulness  was  really  doe  from 
Carthage  to  dependent  Selinous  in  the  days  of  Oeldn  and 
Hamilkar^  and  independent  Selinous  had  certainly  done 
nothing  to  add  to  the  score  ^.  The  sheltar  given  to  Oiskdn 
might  have  been  more  reasonably  expected  to  have  some 
weight  in  the  private  conscience  of  Hannibal.  But  as- 
suredly neither  thought  weighed  in  the  least  with  the 
Punic  commander.  He  came  to  destroy,  and  he  set  his 
Prepare-  engines  of  destruction  to  work  with  all  their  power.  Rams 
attack  and  clad  with  iron — they  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  some  special 
e  enoe.  (Jevice  of  his  own  ^ — were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls, 
and  a  multitude  of  bowmen  and  slingers  kept  up  a  ceaseless 
shower  of  missiles  against  the  defenders  of  the  batUements. 
As  the  men  of  Selinous  looked  forth  on  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies  and  on  the  greatness  of  their  artiUery,  they 
felt  the  full  depth  of  the  danger  that  had  come  upon  them, 
and  their  hearts  began  to  &.il  them  for  fear.  Yet  they  did 
not  give  up  all  hope.  They  still  trusted  speedily  to  see  the 
Syracusans  and  their  other  allies  hastening  to  their  help  K 
With  this  hope  to  cheer  them,  the  whole  population  of 
Selinous  fought  on  manfully.  The  men  of  military  age 
stood  to  their  arms  and  stoutly  withstood  the  besi^^rs. 
The  old  men  looked  to  the  needful  preparations,  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,  calling  on  the  actual  fighting  men 
to  stand  their  ground,  and  not  to  let  their  fathers  fall  into 
Action  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  women  and  children  brought 
*  food  and  fresh  supplies  of  weapons  to  those  who  were 
fighting.  A  comment,  copied  doubtless  from  some  earlier 
writer,  strikingly  sets  forth  the  usual  seclusion  of  Greek 
women.     To  do  this  needful  service  was  a  casting  aside  of 


*  See  vol.  iL  pp.  187,  196,  211,  553, 

'  Diod.    xiii.    54;    Ibiovs    icfHoin   icaTaff€<ri9fj/wfUpovs    wpo(Hfp€nr€    roTt 

'  ^'  55  »  wpoffdoicSfyTts  amrrSfius  ijf^civ  robs  XvpoMCvaicvs  mt  mi^  dKXwt 
cviAi»Axom, 
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all  the  shamef  acedness  to  which  they  had  been  used  in  days  chap.  ix. 
of  peace  ^. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  promised  the  plunder  of  the  town  The  attack, 
to  his  soldiers^  and  brought  up  his  best  warriors  in  turn 
to  the  attack  of  the  wall  ^.     At  his  bidding  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  war-note;   the  whole  host  of  Carthage  joined 
in  one  mighty  shout  of  battle  ^.     From  the  wooden  towers, 
which  rose  far  above  the  walls  of  the  town  *,  the  as- 
sailants  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Selinuntine  de- 
fenders.    The  fall  of  part  of  the  wall  opened  a  breach,  and  The  Cam- 
the  Campanians,  eager  to  do  some  famous  exploit  ^  were  ^teTby 
the  first  men  in  the  host  of  Hannibal  to  make  their  way  *^®  breach ; 
into  the  Selinuntine  city.    At  first  the  few  defenders  of  the 
point  where  they  entered  fell  back  before  them  in  panic. 
Presently  greater  numbers  of  Selinuntine  warriors  flocked  they  are 
to  the  spot ;  their  courage  rose,  and,  by  a  vigorous  effort, 
they  drove  the  Campanians  out  with  great  loss.     The  rest 
of  the  Punic  army  did  not  as  yet  attempt  to  follow  their 
daring  example.     The  wall  had  fallen ;  but,  till  the  ruins 
had  been  cleared  away,  the  breach  was  not  easy  to  enter 
by*.     When   night  came  on,  Selinous   was  still  uncon- 
quered.     Hannibal  called  off  his  men,  and  put  off  the 
fresh  beginning  of  the  assault  till  the  next  morning. 

That  night  must  indeed  have  been  a  night  of  fear  in  Measages 
Selinous;  but  it  was  also  a  night  of  counsel     The  best Uot dtiee. 
horsemen  in  the  city  were  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses, 
and  were  bidden  to  ride  with  all  speed  to  crave  help  with- 

*  Diod.  ziii.  55 ;    r^r  ai9Sf  icat  r^  M  rrjs  ttfff/Ptjs  aiffxV'^  *^p'  oO^^^ 

^  lb. ;  rois  icpartirrois  arpanirrcus  kit  dcodox^f  vpo<ri$aX€  rois  rtlx^ffiV' 
'  lb. ;  Sfiov  8i  of  re  aAkwiyy^s  rb  wok€fu«6v  ia^fuuvov  ital  «pds  Iv  wapdy^ 
7«X/ia  way  kwffk&Xa^*  t6  iw  Ka/^x^dov/oir  arpdrtv/iau 

*  lb.  ;   r^  8'  fi^c  rwr  v^prfw  ol  pax^fityoi  voXkobs  r«nf  XftXivowriwy 
dyjfpovy  . . .  rSv  ^vXlveay  wupn/vy  wo\\)  rots  (fi/ftatv  {nr€p€x^yTtar, 

'  lb. ;  ol  fth^  Koforaycif  tnrtifdcvTfs  iwt^ayis  ri  vpd^, 

*  lb. ;  o6w»  j^  T€k4cM  dytucfita$apfUyov  rov  T<ixovf  fitaadfurot  itol  carck 
r^  i^oUiy  fit  Iwfx^V^  ifiwivToyris, 
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CHAT,  nu  out  delay  from  the  allies  of  Selinoiie.    To  Aktagas,  the 

nearest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  to  more  distant  G^ela^  to  yet  mxae 

distant  Syracuse,  they  carried  their  message,  praying  for 

instant  relief  \    Selinoas,  they  said,  could  no  longer  of  her 

own  strength  bear  up  against  the  barbarian  attack.     The 

^■■ggrof  contrast  is  indeed  wonderful  between  the  fearfol  energy 

a&d  ilow.    of  Hannibal  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  the  slow  and 

5mfci       ^^1>1®  action  of  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  the  work  of 

deliverance.    When  it  was  an  a&ir  of  hours,  of  minutely 

when  at  any  moment  the  barbarian  might  be  doing  his 

good  pleasure  within  the  Greek  city,  the  allies  of  Selinoos 

dallied  and  bitered  as  if  the  work  to  which  they  vrtm 

called  had  been  some  petty  border  strife.    A  swift  manih 

from  Akragas  might  bring  timely  help  to  Selinoos ;  but 

both  at  Akragas  and  at  Gela  it  was   deemed  saSer  to 

wait  till  help  should  come  from  Syracuse.    The  foroei 

of  all  three  cities  would  be  better  able  to  cope  with 

the  Punic  host  than  those  of  one  or  two  only.    While 

the  nearer  cities  lingered,  the  more  distant  had  other 

War&i«  of  matters  on  hand.     Syracuse  had  already  promised  help  to 

^ll^*^    Selinous^;   but  instead  of  making  ready  for  the  relief 

tod  Mid     of  the  threatened  ally,  she  was  still  engaged  in  her  petty 

war&re  with  her  Chalkidian  neighbours.    Before  her  troops 

could  march  to  Selinous,  the  formalities  of  a  peace  had 

to  be  gone  through  with  Katan6  and  Naxos^     Athens 

could  hardly  have  been  included,  as  Syracusan  ships,  though 

no  longer  commanded  by  Hermdi:rat£8,  were  still  fighting 

Paaoe         on  the  Lacedaemonian  side  in  the  .^Igsean^.    When  peace 

had  been  made,  the  forces  of  the  whole  Syracusan  territory 

^  On  the  time  and  diitance  see  Holm,  6.  S.  ii.  431, 433.  Tlie  meaoigan 
could  reach  Syracuse  in  two  dayi,  and  the  SjracuaanB  could  reach  SeKaow 
in  five. 

'  See  above,  p.  453. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  56;  ol  Svpcuroi^ioi  .  .  .  vpdf  Xo^jnScft  wiktftm  ix"^^^ 
SccXv<rarro. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  433. 
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had  to  be  got  together — warring-  with  Carthage  was  ™*p-  " 
another  matter  from  warring  with  Katane — and  much 
preparation  had  to  be  made  for  the  campaign.  Time 
thus  passed  away;  the  Syraeusans  beheved  that,  loiter 
aa  they  would,  they  would  come  in  time  to  find  Seli- 
Dous  still  a  besieged  eity,  not  a  city  hopelessly  stormed 
and  packed  by  the  barbarians '. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  did  not  loiter.  With  the  morning  Seeond 
light  he  again  began  tlie  assault.  But  Rich  was  the  fighting; 
BtubbomnesB  of  the  defence  that  he  had  to  do  the  like, 
day  after  day,  for  seven  other  successive  mornings.  For  Ailegsd 
nine  days  in  the  whole,  all  day  and  every  day,  did  Selinoua,  ^■ 
60  we  are  told,  bear  up  against  the  ever-renewed  atta^lis  of 
her  besiegers.  On  the  part  of  those  besiegers,  the  first  act 
of  the  second  day  was  to  open  a  path  for  storming  parties 
by  clearing  away  the  ruins  from  the  breach.  We  would 
gladly  give  something  to  know  at  what  point  of  the  wall  of 
central  Selinous  that  breach  was  made.  Then  Hannibal 
brought  up  his  forces  by  relays,  fresh  men  relieving  the 
wearied,  while  the  Selinuntines,  with  their  smaller  numbers, 
had  no  snch  means  of  dividing  the  work.  It  seems  hardly 
within  the  bounds  of  belief  that  such  a  struggle  as  this  could 
go  on  for  so  many  days,  stopping,  we  must  suppose,  every 
night,  and  beginning  again  the  nest  morning.  The  num- 
ber of  days  must  surely  be  exaggerated ;  or  a  shorter  time 
than  the  story  seems  to  imply  must  be  given  to  the  fighting 
at  the  breach,  and  a  longer  to  the  fighting  that  followed 
within  the  town.  The  example  of  Carthage  herself,  when 
the  Boman  had  made  his  way  within  her  gates,  shows  how 
long  fighting  of  this  last  kind  can  be  kept  up*.  We  arc 
told  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  Selinuntines 
were  to  some  extent  beaten  back.     But  they  were  not  dis- 

Diod,  liii.  56;    iii-ji\tjr   aoioiiitrm    wapaaHioijii    Ixpii'iCov,    roiiiiumi 
'  Ap]>i»o,  Punic*,  130. 

VOL.  m,  H  h 
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ouAP.  IX.  lodged ;  the  straggle  went  on,  and  the  besi^^erB  cune  in 
for  their  share  of  loss  and  suffering  as  well  as  the  besieged. 
So  the  strife  went  on^  day  after  day;  the  Carthaginians 
eoold  ever  bring  up  new  troops^  while  the  Selinuntines  had 

The  last  no  helpers  to  &I1  back  on  ^ ;  the  last  stage  and  the  haidest 
fighting  of  all  were  yet  to  come. 

The  Ibe.         That  stemest  work  of  all  came  at  the  moment,  on  what- 

the  town.  ^^^^  ^7  ^^  ^^  siege  it  was,  when  the  Iberian  meroenaries, 
who  stand  out  foremost  at  this  stage,  as  the  Campanians 
stood  out  at  the  beginning,  made  their  way  into  the  town 
through  the  breach.    Now  the  enemy  was  in  the  city,  the 

Fighting  in  defence  of  the  walls  ceased^.  Those  who  had  been  stationed 
'  on  them  left  their  posts^  and  gathered  themselves  wherever 
the  narrow,  and  most  likely  crooked,  streets  of  Selinous 
gave  an  opportunity  for  street -fighting.  These  streets 
were  surely  in  some  other  quarter  than  those  comparatively 
wide  roads,  with  the  native  rock  for  pavement,  which  have 
been  lately  brought  to  light  on  the  Selinimtine  akropolis. 
Barricades  were  thrown  across  the  streets  at  fitting  points, 
and  the  defence  went  on  behind  them  ^.  The  women  uid 
children  climbed  the  houses,  and  hurled  down  stones  and 
tiles  from  the  roofs.  For  a  long  time  the  Punic  army 
struggled  on  at  a  great  disadvantage.  No  military  array 
could  be  kept  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  no  fighting  on 
equal  terms  could  be  kept  up  amid  the  showers  of  missiles 
which  were  ever  falling  from  above.  The  advancing  army 
of  Carthage  in  the  streets  of  Selinous  was  in  nearly  the 
same  case  as  the  retreating  army  of  Athens  had  been  on  its 
march  towards  the  Akraian  clifE.  At  last,  towards  evening 
phrase  which  may  perhaps  make  us  doubt  as  to  the 


^  Diod.  xiii.  56 ;  roti  fitv  Kapxrj^yion  v€a\(is  Bitiixoyro  t^k  fuix^v,  toTs 

'  lb. ;  Kard  t6  wtwrojKbi  ftipos  rov  rtixow  iycL06yTcay  rwv  *lfi^poa¥  . .  .  ol 
"XtXivowTtoi  .  .  .  rd  T€«x»7  diroXji'w6vTfs, 

'  lb. ;  leard  rds  l<r0o\€is  rwv  gkvSjv  t6vojv  d0puot  <rvyi(rTC»TO,  leai  ras  6Mt 
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nine  days'  resiBtance— tbe  supply  of  missiles  from  the  roofs 
failed.  A  new  and  fresh  Punic  force,  brought  up  to  relieve 
those  who  were  worn  out  in  the  terrible  struggle,  at  last 
Bucceeded  in  driving  the  Selinuntines  from  the  narrow 
Etreete.  One  last  stand  was  made  in  the  agom,  somewhere  La«t  atuiil 
doubtless  within  the  wall  of  the  outer  town  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  central  hill.  There  the  remaining  fighting  men 
of  Selinous  gathered  only  to  be  slaughtered  to  a  man ;  for 
the  orders  of  Hannibal  were  to  give  no  quarter '.  Heaist- 
ance  waa  now  over ;  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  were  avenged. 
Selinous,  or  so  much  as  waa  left  of  her,  was  in  the  hands  Taking  o( 
of  the  Funic  allies  of  tbe  Elymian. 

All  the  horrors  of  barbarian  conquest  were  now  let  loose 
upon  the  unhappy  people  of  Selinous.      Their  fate  is  de- 
scribed in  full.     The  story  is  the  same  in  all  such  cases ;  FintSike- 
that  tbe  details  of  suffering  are  dwelled  on  in  this  case  with  tkUen  by 
special  minuteness  marks  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first   "  a*i»^ 
time  that  any  Greek  city  of  Sicily  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  barbarians.  To  be  stormed  and  sacked  by  Africans 
and  Spaniards  was  a  new  experience.     The  Gi-eek,  in  bis 
worst  moments,  had  never   shown  that  delight   in  mere 
elaughtcr,  and   not  only  in   slaughter  but  in  mutilation, 
which  was  characteristic  of  many  of  the  races  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  Carthaginian  pay.     We  here  sec 
the  worst  side  of  the  Phosnician  character.     "While  reading 
the  story  of  the  sack  of  Selinous,  it  seems  strange  and  re- 
pulsive to   think  that  the  doer  of  all  this  was  not  an 
Asiatic  despot,  but  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth 
whose  political  system  stood  on  a  level  with  the  beat  devised 
constitutions  of  Greece  and  Italy,     In  war,  at  this  stage, 
the  CarthaginiaDS  were  still  barbarians  in  every  sense.    We  Warfsrecf 
can  hardly  judge  of  tbe  elder  Hannibal  as  a  general.     The 

'  Diod.  liii,  J7  :   ol  ii,  toTi  fvi]/»/>fait  kiqff^vn,  o^rriiv  toftntXtiano-  ^^^H 

Brdrrit  dtfiptBrjaap.  ^^^^M 
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«».  fx,  kiwi  4rf  waiftfe  wUdi  lie  poctind  aBwed  cf  ■»  gmt 
akpbjtofrinnintliefictd;  but  tiie  cfiocBCf  «f  ks  w- 
lik«  cm^iiMS  k  ft  strikiii^  contiaflt  to  tim  wjiikte  off  Ui 
ipmater  Bamcnke,  co  migiitj  im  battfe,  so  weak  m  tk 
ka^jfoer.    Yet  in  oor  prcflcnt  Hmmifaal  ive  mji  to  «e 

sc  #1^     mmething  of  tiie  bttrfaamn's  tnet  in  mae  niBbas.    Here 


indetsd  it  waw  not  wboUy  oat  ci  pkce ;  in  neb  n  vai&ieis 


the  riege  of  Sdinoos  nnmben  most  pievnil  m  tht  tuL 
Eren  where  the  question  of  nnmben  did  do4  come  in,  a 
Cartha^'nian  general  had  no  call  to  be  dmry  off  die  blood 
of  msbjecte  and  hirelings  in  the  way  in  which  political 
reasons  alone  made  a  Greek  general  chary  of  the  bkwd  of 
citizens  and  allies.  Bat  in  the  attack  and  defnee  of 
Selinoos  it  was  simply  a  qoestion  of  nnmben.  The  oom- 
mander  who  can  always  bring  op  fresh  fighting  men  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  are  kUled  or  wearied  out  must  at 
last  gain  his  point  over  those  who  have  no  such  reserre  to 
draw  on.  Hannibal  won  the  day  at  Sdinous  as  Xerxes 
hail  won  the  day  at  Thermopylai;  how  he  might  have 
fared  against  the  forces  of  Selinoos  and  her  allies  in  socb 
a  figlit  as  that  in  which  Gelon  overcame  his  grandfiither 
wc  can  only  giicss.  But  there  is  at  least  nothing  to  show 
tliat^  as  the  commander  of  an  army  made  up  of  various 
nations  and  various  arms^  he  had  reached  to  any  measure 
of  that  wonderful  power  by  which  the  later  Hannibal 
know  how  to  use  every  element  in  such  a  mingled  force  to 
itH  Hpccial  end. 

nffhtcr        To  the  might  of  numbers  then  Selinous  at  last  yielded. 

lifnei.  "  Oiu'c  within  the  city,  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and  Spain 
hiul  full  licence  to  glut  their  savage  instincts  at  the 
cost  of  the  conquered.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
men,  women,  and  children  was  no  more  than  could  have 
taken  plac^c  if  Selinous  had  been  stormed  by  a  Roman  army. 
But  iw  no  Greek,  so  no  Roman,  and,  we  may  suspect,  no 
Camimuittn,  soldiers  would  have  gone  about  adorned  with 
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wreaths  of  the  haode  of  the  slaughtered,  or  even  with  heads 
carried  in  triumph  on  the  points  of  their  spears'.  The 
slaughter  of  one  claaa  of  Tictims  only  was  forbidden. 
Hannibal  granted  their  lives  to  the  women  who  fled  with 
their  children  to  the  temples.  They  would  most  easily  flee 
to  the  temples  on  the  akroirolis ;  yet  some  may  have  made 
their  way  to  those  on  the  eastern  hill.  But  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  the  motive  for  this  exception  was  neither 
mercy  nor  reverence  for  the  gods.  The  Punic  commander 
thought  perhaps  of  the  desperate  resolution  which  was 
sometimes  shown  by  both  men  and  women  of  his  own 
people  and  which  was  presently  to  find  an  Hellenic  counter- 
part in  the  temples  of  captured  Akrafjas.  He  feared  lest 
the  BUppliante  should  set  fire  to  the  temples  over  their 
own  heads,  and  so  lessen  the  amount  of  booty  which  he 
looked  for  from  the  plunder  of  the  holy  places  ''■.  And 
aft«r  all,  the  safety  for  their  lives  guaranteed  to  these 
women  did  not  exempt  them  from  outrage  and  slavery.  A 
harrowing  picture  is  drawn,  which  can  hardly  be  more 
harrowing  than  the  truth,  of  the  wretchedness  which  came 
on  women  used,  a«  many  in  Selinous  must  have  been,  to 
every  comfort  and  luxury  that  Greek  life  supplied,  when 
they  were  suddenly  brought  down  to  slaverj-  in  a  strange 
land,  and  doomed,  while  yet  in  their  own  city,  t^  endure 
the  extreme  of  insult  in  their  own  persons  and  to  see 
the  like  wrongs  endured  by  their  maiden  daughters.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  these  women  and  children  made  up 
the  whole  of  those  who  were  taken  alive,  or  whether, 
after  a  while,  the   lust  of  blood  was   quenched,  and   a 


temple* 
eiulnTed, 


'  Diod.  uii 


67; 


r  l\  m 


Hpa.%  iifpuaT  vtpiitpfpov  rati  a^iiaai,  nrjs  li  Ktipa\Aj  r 
al  Tur  oniiriari'  irawiiparrtt  SijHfor.     See  Grate,  i,  563. 
k1.  liii.  57  ;  Tovra  S'  (ir(iafay  ou  rain  iitKijpaurrai  iKioOmt 
''fitroi  fJfiroTt  lifv  a^mfpiay  at  yvmlnii  droyroirffai^  ttaTwravaan 
i\  ftif  iuyrfiaai  atiX^aai  Tijy  iv  avTOis  saSitpaifUyJJv  voXirriXtiar 
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oiAp,  fi.  remnfliit  wm  spared  to  be  led  into  oapthily.    Tlie  SgimSy 

TIm  hovrerer  got  at,  give  nz  thoqaMid  as  the  number  of  the 

Blaughtered^  while  the  nnmber  of  captiveB  mwmfikA  fife 

thoiuand.    Two  thousand  nz  hnndved  had  the  good  hdc 

to  make  their  way  oat  of  captured  Sdinooa,  and  to  find 

a  city  of  refuge  at  Akragaa^.    We  have  no  means  of 

correcting  the  arithmetic  of  onr  one  namtive;  but  the 

aggregate  of  the  nambers  seems  strangely  small  for  the 

whole  population  of  Selinons,  bond  and  free.  The  deseition 

of  slaves  was  common  enough,  as  it  was  natorsl  enough; 

but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  in  this  case.    And  in  the 

hour  of  massacre,  Iberians  and  Africans^  thirsting  for  blood, 

were  not  likely  to  stop  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  skve 

and  his  master. 

^psilij       In  the  midst  of  the  description  of  all  these  horrors^  we 

Qf^^  In   are  struck  with  the  remark  of  our  guide  thatthe  wrangsof 

mrlM!°^  the  people  of  Selinous  awoke  a  feeling  of  pity  in  the  hearts 

of  the  Greeks  who  were  servrug  on  the  side  of  Carthage^ 

It  is  only  from  this  casual  notice  that  we  learn  that  any  of 

the  Hellenic  name  had  sold  themselves  to  such  treason 

against  all  Hellenic  fellowship.     The  notice  stands  quite 

by  itself,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  any  practical  results 

came  of  their  sympathy.    We  do  not  hear,  for  instance^ 

whether  the  Seliuuntines  who  escaped  were  at  all  helped 

RMtptlon  by  the  connivance  of  their  repentant  brethren.     At  any 

Utw  at      ^^  those  of  them  who  escaped  to  Akragas  found  the 

AkisgM.     n^Qst  friendly  reception  there.    The  Akragantines,  by  their 

strange  delay  in  sending  help  at  such  a  moment,  had  been 

in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Selinous. 

They  now  did  what  little  they  could  to  make  up  for  their 

fault.     The  Selinuntine  refugees  received  an  allowance  of 

com  from  the  public  treasury  of  Akragas,  and  the  men  them- 

^  Diod.  ziii.  58. 

*  lb. ;  Bwpmhrrn  ri^v  rw  filum  fMtrafiok^v  ol  roTf  KmfxifB«i4ms  *&\Aiyrft 
evfAfMdxowm  i^X^ovr  rifi^  rttv  d»kiipovmm  rvxrfif-    That  is  aU. 
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selves  were  parted  out  among  the  houses  of  the  citizeoB.   i 
And  every  man  was  zealous  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the 
guests  that  were  quartered  upon  him '. 


While  Hannibal  and  his  destroying  army  were  revelling 
ia  the  overthrow  of  Selinous  and  the  slaughter  and  bondage 
of  it«  people,  while  the  remnant  o£  that  people  waa  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Akragaotine  hosts  instead  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  help  of  Akragantine  comrades,  the  promised 
succours  from  Syracuse  were  at  last  on  their  march.  Three 
thousand  picked  men  were  sent  to  the  help  of  Selinous 
under  the  command  of  Diokles,  demagogue  and  lawgiver  \ 
And  when  they  once  set  out,  they  did  not  linger*.  When 
they  reaohed  Akragas,  they  heard  that  Selinous  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  barhariaua.  The  blow  then  had  fallen; 
nothing  could  be  done  to  ward  it  off ;  the  only  hope  was 
that  something  might  be  done  to  lighten  its  bitterness.  It 
does  not  appear  tliat  there  was  any  thought  of  military 
action  against  the  victorious  Carth^iniansj  but  something, 
it  was  hoped,  might  be  gained  by  diplomacy.  Syracuse 
was  still  nominally  at  peace  with  Carthage,  and  a  Syracusan 
embassy  was  sent- from  Akragas  to  Hannibal,  praying  him 
to  put  his  captives  to  ransom,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of 
the  gods  *.  The  answer  put  into  the  month  of  the  Punic 
commander  is  in  any  ease  characteristic,  and  it  may  be 
genuine.  The  people  of  Selinous  ha^l  not  been  able  to 
keep  their  freedom ;  they  must  therefore  have  a  taste  of 
slavery.  As  for  the  gods,  they  had  gone  away  from  Selinous 
iu  displeasure  against  its  inhabitants".     The  diplomacy  of 

'  Diod.  »iii.  fS  ;  npofiii/ioii  o5cn  xomT"**  ri  wpOi  ri  fpi-  imrra. 
*  lb.  59.     His  name  cumet  in  quite  cuiully  Kt  the  end.     We  muH  not 
forget  I1U  ilenth  In  c  33  and  35. 

'  Ol.  ;  wpoatrtaraXiiiyoi  xaH  arovNlr  Irl  rify  Boifitmr. 

mfoiatKoirTn  riy  'Aryifiay  rmi  Tt  alx/MAiiTCi/s  AweKurpHeai  nai 


The;b 
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OBAP.  u.   SyiBciise  thiu  did  bat  little  for  the  captiveB  md  refogeei 

of  SelinoiuL    Bat  Hannibal,  in  wbom  the  familj  feeling 

was  80  strong,  was  also  capable  of  being  moyed  bj  pii\rate 

Ub  tntti-    friendship.    Empedidn,  the  friend  of  Carthage^  most  likdj 

5!!y.^Kiu.   the  personal  friend  of  Gisk&n  when  he  lived  at  Selinoas^ 

was  anumg  the  refugees  at  Akragas.     He  was  seat  to 

Hannibal  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  who  had  escaped, 

and  he  was  favoaiably  received.    His  own  property  was 

given  back  to  him;  sach  of  his  kinsfolk  as  were  among  the 

captives  were  set  free  ^.    And  some  measaie  of  seofnfal 

mercy  was  meted  oat  to  the  whole  body  of  the  lefogees. 

Ite  mfb-    They  were  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  town,  and  to  till 

StiiTjtirtff  its  lands.     Bat  Selinoas  was  wiped  oat  of  the  roll  of 

^9^       Hellenic  cities.    It  ceased  to  be  even  a  dq^endent  eommcm- 

wealth.    The  remnant  of  its  citizens  who  were  allowed  to 

dwell  in  it  were  to  hold  its  soil  simply  as  sobjecta  and 

tribataries  of  Carthage^    No  Sikeliot  city  had  ever  befioie 

been  broaght  to  sabmit  to  sach  a  fote.    Bat  the  doom  of 

Selinous  ¥ras  only  the  b^^inning  of  sorrows.    The  historian 

now,  for  the  first  time  but  not  for  the  last,  makes  use  of  a 

mournful  formula.     "  Thus  was  a  city  destroyed  which  had 

628-409.     stood  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years  from  its  foanda- 

KewiMM     tionV    The  exact  date  may  be  doubted;   bat  in  any 

'  case  we  are  startled  at  the  shortness  of  the  time  daring 

which  Selinous  had  been  in  being.    We  fed  that  in  Sicily 

we  are  in  a  colonial  world,  where  things  are  newer  and 

less  abiding  than  they  are  in  lands  of  older  birth.     Two 

hundred  and  forty-two  years  seems  but  a  short  life  when 

r^t  8ovXc(af  Ai^ccrAu*  r<Af  8^  tfcovf  Irrdt  X*\iravrrot  olxc^^fei,  wpovaA/iama 
TOit  krouuvatv, 

1  On  Empeditay  lee  abore,  p.  ^50. 

'  DIoiL  ziii.  59 ;  rois  k/cw^vy6ai  ScAiyoiTriocf  c8«rcr  l^mfcUof  r^  w6kiw 

'  lb. ;  0^17  fUv  o^  4  v^f  dvd  rift  Kriotws  oUK^€toa  x^^'^'or  iinir  SMUcooMir 
rtacmf&Mtmra  i6o,  Idku,  See  c.  6a.  The  number,  aoooniing  to  the  ledLon- 
ing  of  Thocydides,  n.  4.  a,  would  rather  be  about  two  bnndnd  tmd 
twentj. 


TEEMS   GBAKTED  TO  TUE   BEMNANT. 

set  againet  the  long  ages  of  Ogygian  Athons  or  Ogj-giaii  i 
Thebee. 

Uaanibal  had  now  done  the  work  which  Carthage  had  Public 
laid  upon  him.    He  had  been  Bent  to  defend  S^re^ta  against  HKnuiba 
the  aggressions  of  Selinous,  and  of  aggressions  on  the  part ''' 
of  Selinous  there  was  no  longer  any  fear.     He  might  take 
his  host  back  to  Carthage  without  any  danger  of  crucifixion 
or  baniBhment.      But,  if   he   had   done  the  work  which 
Carthage  had  laid  upon  him,  he  had  not  done  the  work 
which  he  had  laid  upon  himself.     It  is  not  clear  that  he 
had  any  commission  from  the  Senate  and  People  of  Carthage 
to  wage  war  againet  any  city  except  Selinous.     But  he  hUpenonft) 
would  have  said  that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  ghost  i™^t 
of  his  grandfather  and  from  the  gods  of  Carthage  to  wage  ^'"'«'*- 
war  upon  Himera.     The  difference  in  his  position  towards 
the  two  cities  must  be  well  grasped  in  order  to  understand 
what  he  really  did  at  Selinous.     "  Having,"  says  our  narra- 
tive, "  pulled  dowu  the  walls  of  Selinous,  he  set  forth  with 
his  whole  force  for  Himera,  being  eager  above  all  things  to 
rase  that  city  to  the  ground '."     He  had  work  to  do  at 
Himera  which  he  had  not  to  do  at  Selinous.     At  Selinous 
he  was  simply  the  general  of  Carthage,  sent  to  do  the  work 
of  Carthage,  a  work  which  undoubtedly  was  largely  a  work 
of  deEtruction,     At  Himera  he  was  beyond  all  this  the 
grandson  of  the  slain  Hamilkar,  coming  with  the  steru  and 
sacred  mission  of  the  avenger.     Towards  Selinous  then  and 
its  buildings  he  stood  in  a  wholly  different  position  from 
that  in  which  he  stood  towards  Himera.      At  Selinous  he 
had   no   temptation  to  destroy  anything  more  than  was 
needed  for  his  military  purposes.    Those  were  fully  satisfied 
by  doing  what  he  certainly  did.     He  destroyed,  at  least  in 

'  Diod.  liii.  69!    i  U    'turrifias,  wtpuKiiv  H  Ttixn    '^   StMroirrot, 
iriitvit  iifri  via^i  t^i  Stvd/init  M  rifr  't/iJ/nr,  Intfv/twf  ful^urra  ■nvnp' 


r4  TBB  aoom>  OAsnufflBuv  mt, 
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MT.n.  jhemnitoiykiignageof  JhciefMtwBAcMt^ 
|2J|2^  the  wdb  of  the  SeUmiiitiiie  skiopolb  ind  of  tke  SdivB- 
tine  eitjr.  He  slighted  them,  bat  he  mmanSij  did  Bot 
Hfrnb  up  their  fonndatione.  Nor  did  he^  hejvad  ftis 
neoenuj  opention  of  wmr^  woik  anj  farther  dtrtmLtiuu 
on  the  citj  of  Selinoas  or  its  holy  phoei.  We  dbnD 
prawntlj  fee  that  he  did  work  each  deetroctioii  at  Himen. 
o  mB^0  There  eo  to  do  was  part  of  his  speoal  ndasioii.  To  ban 
oa  gi  and  to  root  up  walls,  temples,  houses^  was  at  Hinwfa  a 
great  act  of  symbolic  rengeanoe;  no  soch  ceremoiiiBl  de- 
struction was  called  for  at  Selinous.  Whoe  the  lem* 
nant  of  the  Selinuntines  were  to  be  allowed  to  dweD  as 
subjects  of  Carthage,  there  was  every  reason  for  biealdng 
down  walb;  there  was  none  for  destroying  temples  or 
houses.  We  have  seen  that,  in  a  kind  of  bravado,  he  as- 
serted a  right  to  destroy  the  temples  of  Selinous;  but  there 
b  not  the  slightest  ground  to  think  that  he  carried  out 
that  right  ^.  The  destruction  of  temples  is  nowhere  as- 
sorted in  the  narrative;  it  is  implicitly  denied  when  his 
slighting  of  the  walls  is  so  emphatically  recorded.  And 
the  destruction  of  the  Selinuntine  temples  would  have 
delayed  him  on  his  path  towards  the  vengeance  which  he 
longed  for  at  Himera. 

In  truth  it  only  needs  a  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Selinous 
fully  to  understand  that  it  was  not  by  the  Punic  crow-bar 
that  the  Pillars  of  the  Giants  were  overthrown.  It  would 
indeed  have  needed  giants  to  overthrow  them;  for  every-day 
mortals  such  a  task  would  have  been  too  long  and  wearing 
to  undertake,  unless  at  the  bidding  of  some  special  call  of 
duty.  Such  a  call  Hannibal  did  feel  at  Himera;  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  feel  it  at  Selinous.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  made  any  distinctions, 
that^  while  sparing  the  rest,  he  overthrew  the  great  un- 
fniishod  temple  on  the  eastern  hill^  most  likely  that  of 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  471. 
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Olympian  Zeus  K    And  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  some   chap,  n 
at  least  of  the  temples  were  standing  ages  aft«r  the  times 
with   which  we    are   dealing.      In    short    we    may    fairly 
acquit  Hannibal  of  destroying  anything  at  Sclinons  for 
the  mere  i>ake  of  destruction.      But  a  question  presents  Did  Hm 
itself  whether  in  one  part  of  the  city  his  ajiproach  did  not  ^^^ 
cause  a  good  deal  of  destnietion,  though  not  of  the  solemn  T-fj^ 
and  symbolic  kind.     While  the  temples  on  the  eastern  hill 
and  the  akropolis  have  always  been  visible,  their  fallen 
columns  lying  plainly  above  ground,  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  buildings  lately  brought  to  light  on  the  sandy  hill  of 
the  proji^laia.     The  covering  power  of  the  sand  must  be 
taken  into  account ;  still  there  is  the  fact  that,  while  on  the 
eastern  hill  little  has  been  actually  destroyed,  though  every- 
thing has  been  overthrown,  on  the  western  hill  what  little 
is  left  is  standing.     Instead  of  whole  columns  lying   in 
fragments,  we  here  see  the  lower  coursea  of  columns  and 
walla,  but  only  the  lower  courses,  standing  in  their  places. 
This  certainly  may  suggest  that  in  this  quarter,  where  the 
invading  army  was  most  likely  actually  encamped,  a  good 
deal  of  direct  destruction  was  wrought,  while  it  was  other- 
wise on  the  akropolis  and  the  eastern  hill.     The  temples  The 
that  stood  there  assuredly  did  not  fall  beneath  the  handsof  degtoojad 
the  Punic  array,  but  beneath  the  mightier  powers  of  nature.  ^^J^ 
The  way  in  which  most  of  the  columns  lie,  above  all  in  the  qnnVe. 
oldest  temple  on  the  akropolis,  drum  by  drum  in  order,  each 
pillar  keeping  its  place,  like  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes 
lying  in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  shows  how 
they  fell.    They  were  not  pulled  down  by  chains,  or  under- 
mined  by   the  crow-bar,   or   beaten   down   by   battering 
engines.     They  could  have  fallen  only  by  some  sudden 
crash  which  brought  down  the  whole  mass  of  each  temple, 
the  whole  company  of  all  the  temples,  in  one  common  over- 
throw,     An  earthquake   alone  could   have   wrought   the 
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oBAT.ix.  deBtniction;  of  this  hayoe  at  kast  W6  may  hold  Hamiihil 
the  son  of  GKskAn  hannlaH.  But  we  may  be  Miie  that, 
after  his  Yisit,  the  helpless  tribataries  of  Cuthage  who 
dwelled  at  Selinous  had  no  wealth  or  strength  left  in  fhaa 
ThtfiMi  to  finish  or  to  repair  the  works  of  happier  days.  If  neither 
!!!!SLi  Greek  Akragas  nor  Roman  Agrigentnm,  thoogh  it  again 
.H.A.t.1.^.  became  a  considerable  city^  ever  found  mesne  to  finish  its 
Olympieion  after  the  Panic  visitation^  still  less  ooold  nn- 
walled  and  tributary  Selinous.  The  oohmms  whieh  were 
unfluted  never  received  their  last  finish ;  the  limner's  hand 
never  added  the  bright  lines  which  the  Greek  loved;  no 
sculptured  forms  of  gods  and  heroes  filled  the  metopes  (rf 
the  latest  of  Selinuntine  temples  to  point  a  contrast  to  the 
rude  art  of  its  earliest  neighbour.  So  little  is  known  of 
the  later  &tes  of  Selinous  that  it  is  vain  to  guess  at  the 
date  of  the  great  overthrow.  We  can  only  say  that  at 
Himera  Hannibal  was  the  destroyer ;  at  Selinous  a  devout 
Greek  would  have  said  that  the  destruction  was  the  woik 
of  Poseiddn. 

§  8.  Tie  Destruction  of  Himera. 
B.C.  409. 

March  of        Thb  work  of  Hannibal  was  done  as  regarded  Selinous. 

to  Himera.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  forth  with  all  his  host  on  the  special  errand 

The  Syra-   to  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  specially  called.     It  is 

tfion  of       to  be  noticed  that  our  single  narrative  assumes,  as  it  was 

EU|^lkarfl  jy^giy  ^  assume,  the  story  which  we  read  long  ago  as  the 

Menu         Syracusan  version  of  the  earlier  fight  of  Himera'.      It 

knows  nothing  of  the  tale  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Hamilkar 

which  Herodotus  handed  down  from  Carthaginian  sources. 

The  defeat,  the  slaughter,  the  captivity,  of  the  Punic  host 

are  set  forth  as  motives  for  vengeance,  and  Hamilkar  is 

spoken  of  as  slain,  not  by  his  own  act,  but  by  the  act,  not 

»  Diud.  jdii.  82.     •  *  See  vol  ii.  pp.  194,  518. 
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necessarily  by  the  hand,  of  Gelon '.   Yet  it  would  not  seem  chap,  n 
that  the  more  strikiog  version  of  the  tale  is  thereby  shiit  Yet  the 
out.     The  defeat,  the  slaughteVj  the  captivity,  of  tlie  host  gini»n 
in  ^neral  is  the  same  in  either  ca«e,  and,  if  Kamilkar  "^^ 
threw  himself  into  the  fire,  it  was  so  far  Gelon's  act  that  it  "Ii"'  oo*- 
was  the  result  of  Gelon's  victory.    And  the  special  way,  the 
solemn  sacrificial  act,  by  which  Hannibal  sought  to  appease 
the  shade  of  his  grandfather  seems  to  fit  in  better  with  the 
belief  that  the  death  of  Ilamilkar  was  no  mere  chance  of 
the  battle,  but  itself  a  solemn  sacrificial  act.     The  work  HaDnibid'i 
that  his  grandson  had  to  do  at  Selinous  was  a  stem  one.  TBnge«ao« 
It  was  to  carry  out  a  ruthless  law  of  war  by  the  hands  of  J^^"* 
men  who  knew  not  what  mercy  was.     But  it  was  no  more. 
The  work  that  he  had  to  do  at  Himera  was  more  stem, 
more  fearful,  but  at  the  same  time  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  more  solemn,  more  lofty.     He  came  on  the  sacred 
errand  of  the  avenger;  he  came  to  eiact  a  mighty  wert/eM 
of  blood  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  forefather,  and  to 
appease  his  ghost  by  an  offering  siich   as  the  gods  and 
ghosts  of  Canaan  loved. 

Of  the  march  from  Selinous  to  Himera  we  have  no  Line  of 
details.  The  road,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  which  the  mmreli. 
Punic  army  had  to  make  its  way  was  the  same  by  which, 
in  the  earlier  war,  Selinous  had  sent  her  horsemen  to  give 
help  to  the  Punic  cause  ^.  It  would  seem  to  lie  through  a 
territory  mainly  Sikan ;  the  most  direct  course  would  be 
between  the  towns  of  Entella  and  Skartheia  *.  The  feeling 
of  the  Sikan  inhabitants  may  really  have  been  on  the 
side  of  Carthage.  They  had  felt  the  presonee  of  Greek 
enemies ;  they  had  not  as  yet  felt  the  yoke  of  Carthaginian 

'  Diod.  liii,  61 ;  tAv  riwov  tv  f  np.^Tipor  'AjJ^nni  i  ninms  airov  iiri 
ri\iM-ot  i^TtflBij.  Thisia  not  literally  ImaamordLng  to  eith«r  Tersion,  In 
c  59  he  wyi  oolj.  taTaaTpartj-pfiiii  inA  Tit-airoi  irT/fiSTi,  which  might 
Mam  to  imply  the  afir;  of  the  SelinuDtinst. 

vol.  ii.  pp.  IS7,  196.  '  See  vuL  i.  p.  Ill, 
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CHAT.  B.  nuMten,    Or  it  may  be  that  Hamilkar  found  it  ezpedimt 

Sb  b        to  press  the  native  races  of  the  island  into  his  serma    We 

££S^  hear  of  both  Sikd  and  Sikan  reinfogeCTnents,  Xfthefonner 

^'^^''^       are  authentic,  they  mnst  have  come  of  their  own  &ee  will; 

Sikans  may  have  found  it  either  necessaiy  or  espedknt  to 

join  the  banners  of  the  conqueror  who  was  passing  thiangh 

the  special  Sikania.    By  one  means  or  the  otha%  twenty 

thousand  men  of  the  ancient  races  of  Sicily  were  added  to 


HlHtoiie     the  Funic  host  ^.   At  the  head,  it  would  seem,  of  his  w^iole 

ttitiiStt    force* — Selinous  in  its  defenceless  state  may  have  been 

of  HiiiMn.  Y^^Yi  to  need  no  garrison — Hannibal  reached  the  Hinunaun 

territory  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  eity. 

The  second  Punic  siege  of  Himera  began.    As  a  siege, 

as  a  matter  of  local  interest  generally,  the  warfare  of 

Hannibal  against  the  Greek  city  stands  higher  than  the 

warfare  of  his  grandfather.    But  it  has  not  the  same  place 

in  the  history  of  Greece  and  the  world. 

Tcfognr        As  in  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  si^^,  the  topogimphy 

Stge.         is  less  clear  than  we  could  wish.     But  several  things  lead 

Pohito  of    us  to  think  that  the  disposal  of  the  besieging  forces  must 

fttm  ibe     have  been  different  under  Hannibal  from  what  it  had  been 

2|!L  under  Hamilkar.      We  must   remember   that  Hannibal 

NoOurtlia-  brought  no  sea-force  against  Himera.     We  shall  see  that 

hne.         the  besiegers  and  those  who  came  to  their  relief  did  what 

they  pleased  in  the  way  of  ships  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Mllitery     On  the  other  hand,  we  heard  nothing  of  military  engines 

in  the  former  siege,  while  they  play  the  chief  port  in  the 

present  one.     The  language  too  of  our  one  informant  is 

singularly  different.     In  the  former  siege  we  heard  of  the 

sea-camp  of  Hamilkar;  as  well  as  of  the  land-camp  with 

which  he  occupied  the  ground  to  the  west  of  the  city*. 

<'Burroand-  Now  we  are  told  that  the  city  was  surrounded.     Hannibal 

ed." 

^  Diod.  xiii.  59;   v/xxrycvofi^rair   Skkear  m/td  rt   SurcAwr  «a2   Suhpwt 
Znftivplw  arpariear&y, 

'  lb. ;  /icrd  inunp  Ttjs  Siwd/xcoif.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  18S. 
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placed  forty  thousand  men  on  some  heights  away  from  the  chap, 
city,  and  with  the  rest  he  surrounded  it '.     Strictly  bui^  '-^*™P 
rounded  Himera  cannot  have  been ;    for  this  time  there  Boiithern 
clearly  was  no  seaH?amp,  as  there  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Hamilkar.    But  we  must  suppose  that  the  surrounding  now 
spoken    of    means    something   more  than  merely  a  camp 
on  the  western  hills.     One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
heights  here  spoken  of  are  the  peaked  hill  to  the  south  and 
the  rocks  which  at  no  great  distance  rise  above  the  Himeras, 
These  form  part  of  the  same  mass  of  high  ground  as  the 
bills  of  the  city,  but  they  must  have  been  a  good  way  out- 
side its  walls.     And  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  The 
on  this  side  that  the  besieging  engines  were  brought  up.  bruag"i 
Their  attack  cannot  possibly  have  been  made  on  the  sea-'^^™,"" 
side.   Even  i£  that  side  had  not  been  left  open,  as  it  clearly 
was,  the  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  walls  stood,  so 
much  higher  tlian  at  Selinous,  would,  to  say  the  least,  have 
made  an  assault  of  that  kind  very  hard.     From  the  south 
the  engines  might  at  many  points  be  brought  up  to  attack 
the  walls  on  level  ground.     Still  the  story  is  not  without 
its  topographical  difficulties.    Had  we  the  text  of  Philistos, 
we  should  doubtless  understand  many  of  these  things  far 
more  clearly. 

The  overthrow  of  Selinous  and  the  purpose  of  Hannibal 
to  march  against  Himera  and  to  do  more  than  he  bad  done 
at  Selinous  must  have  been  well  known  everywhere.  And 
the  Greeks  of  Sifily  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  fate  of 
Selinous  to  act  with  greater  vigour  on  behalf  of  the  second 
city  which  he  threatened  with  destruction.  An  army  M»n;h 
charged  with  the  relief  of  Himera,  if  not  yet  at  her  gates,  ^lig,  (,[ 
was  at  least  on  the  march  to  save  her.     While  Hannibal  S'°'«'"  '• 


'  Died.  liii.  59  ;    rlrpaat   lapiaisai  HiibBiv  r^f  irikfat  Jri  rivair  Ki-par 
Tba  men^OD  of  the  ^ikela  bdiI  Slkntw  fallowB. 
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wUefc  DioUCf  iMdM  fbcA  too  kfee, 
lioni  AknHpw  to  Ae  Mne  poiat. 
neft  WM  lun  Mt  {drill  am  S jncoK 
force  of  itetlioamidfajtiiei 

the  note  potrt  doohtleH  benp  oat  bf  Akngvs '.  For( 
fhoBnt  nd  the  M»iid  of  Sikdiot  citiei  p«IU  kartOr 
together.  Ae  the  ftorj  ■  toU  w,  it  wotU  Mcm  Ihit 
HmniMdwM  befordMyid  wiA  then,  and  ti^t  thqr  fand 
the  mge  eetianf  bepnt.  B«t  thej-  cnne  m  tine  to  tib 
their  fhere  IB  st  IcMt  one  ftege  of  the  wnrk.  And  ther 
prwenee  ii  one  of  ferend  thii^  which  gire  the  nairtHMe 
of  HimerB  soother  cfamneter  {rom  thst  of  Scfinooi.  At 
HtfserB  there  ie  eomething  more  then  the  hopdev  defcnoe, 
ftnt  of  the  wmll  and  then  of  the  streets  of  the  town.  We 
hear  something  of  the  nps  and  downs  of  iMittle  ootside 
the  walk.  And  we  come  acrosB  a  strange  bjr-pUj  of 
mmoms  and  accidents  which  leads  in  the  end  to  a  resolt 
whollj  nnlike  that  of  the  siege  of  Selinoos.  Himeim,  as  a 
citj,  fell  far  more  atterly  than  Selinoos.  But,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  neither  city  were  wholly  rooted  ont,  the  work 
of  slaughter  came  nearer  to  such  an  ending  at  Setinoos 
than  it  did  at  Himera. 

VlnAdftj;       The  siege  now  began.      Hannibal's  general  method  of 

C/Srtlia* 

illiil«a        attack  was  essentially  the  same  at  Himera  as  it  had  been 

at  Sclinous.   But  we  now  hear  of  some  engineering  devices 

of  which  nothing  was  said  in  the  earlier  si^^e.   The  assault 

bo^n  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  southern  or 

landward  side  of  the  city.     As  at  Selinous,  Hannibal  again 

brought  up  his  engines  to  play  upon  the  wall ;  he  again 

brou^'ht  up  his  multitudes  of  men  in  turn  to  wear  out  the 

Um  of        Hinallor  numbers  of  the  defenders  ^.   But  at  Himera  he  used 
ininM. 

*   PKkI.  xiii.  59;    waptytv^i$ri<rc»  alrots  €ls  r^  fioiiO^itu^  oi  r*  l£  'Ajt/w- 
YOKTot  Ivpavo^KTioi  Koi  TiKCff  TW  dkkw¥  cvfAftdx^ft^,   of  wAms  cit  Tcr/Hi- 

'  Tliv  fitixQpvl  oomo  in  c.  59  ;  bat  no  details  «re  giTen. 


FIRST   ATTACK    ON    HIMERA. 


Bimes,  of  which  we  heard  nothing  at  Sclioous,  Most 
likely  the  already  tott«ring  walla  of  SelJiious,  which  there 
had  been  no  time  to  repair,  could  be  easily  breached  by 
eimpler  means.  But  at  Himera  his  coming  had  been 
expected;  the  defences  were  therefore  doubtless  in  better 
order,  and  their  overthrow  needed  all  the  engineering  sbill 
at  the  command  of  the  Punic  general.  But  more  than  this, 
at  Selinons  the  attack,  carried  on  from  the  valley  against 
the  walls  of  the  akropolis,  was  made  by  means  of  moving 
towers  of  imusual  height.  In  such  a  ease  the  mine  could 
hardly  be  available.  But  at  Himera,  if  the  assault  was 
made  on  the  landward  side,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  find 
places  where  this  kind  of  attaek  could  be  nsed.  The  mine 
was  dug ;  the  wall  was  meanwhile  kept  up  by  props  of 
timber;  the  timbers  were  fired,  and  a  large  piece  of  the 
wall  fell'.  Now  came  the  fiercest  fighting  of  all,  the 
fighting  in  the  breach.  The  barbarians  pressed  on  eagerly 
to  make  their  way  into  the  town.  The  Greeks,  remember- 
ing all  that  Selinous  had  suffered  ^,  bore  up  against  them 
with  all  the  courage  of  despair.  By  a  mighty  effort  the 
besiegers  were  driven  back,  and,  as  at  Selinous,  night  put 
an  end  to  the  first  day's  struggle.  Hannibal  called  off  his 
men,  and  left  Himera  for  that  night  an  unconquered  eity 
of  Hellas.  The  defenders  were  even  able  to  repair  a  large 
part  of  the  breach  which  had  been  made  in  their  walls  '. 

The  passive  success  of  this  day's  resistance  was  not 
all.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  first 
day's  fighting  that  the  Syracusans  and  other  allies  of 
Himera  appeared  before  the  city  which  they  were  charged 
to  rescue  *.     They  were  able  to  make  their  way  into  the 

'  Diod.  ziij.  59 ;  Miptrjt  BJ  mi)  rd  rtlxfl,  imi  (iKoi!  iin}(Ki6<»,  &r  Jforpi/ff- 
etrriai,  ra^^  tdAI  ^ipoi  ToD  TtiV*  i'"""-     Like  William  at  Eieter. 

'  lb. ;  ^Bov/iim*  /i!)  rairi  t&Smai  tok  StXiyovrrlou. 

*  lb. ;  Tux^  T^  M^fX"  '^^  Ttij(ovi  inifKod6ftjjffaif. 

'  In  DiDileroa'  account  (c.  59)  they  seem  to  come  jurt  after  the  fint 
daj'i  Bghting  li  over.  The  next  chapter  (60)  begins  ;  rdrt  ti)y  oSr,  rvrrit 
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oBAT.iz.  town ;  on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  of  the  riyer  there  eonli 

^^oond  have  been  little  to  hinder  them.  The  praBenoe  of  these  new 
helpers  stirred  up  the  men  of  Himera  to  a  more  daring  blow 
on  the  second  day,  the  like  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  of  in  the  defence  of  Selinous  K  Himeraians 
and  allies  numbered  in  all  ten  thousand  Greek  fighting- 
men,  and  they  deemed  that,  with  such  a  foroOi  tbey  might 
well  go  forth  to  renew  the  exploit  of  OelAn  and  ThfiiAn  \ 

iUy  from  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  their  own  quarters.  The  at- 
tack, like  that  of  Oeldn  and  Thdr6n,  must  have  been  made 
on  the  Punic  camp  to  the  west  across  the  western  valley- 
The  fight  is  set  before  us  after  the  manner  of  a  battle 
before  Ilios.  Parents  sud  children  and  kinsfolk  looked  out 
from  the  wall,  and  the  feeling  of  their  presence  stirred  up 
those  who  were  fighting  for  their  deliverance  to  greater 

nntOfoak  efforts.  For  a  while  the  daring  sally  succeeded.  The  bar- 
barians were  taken  by  surprise;  they  had  never  dreamed 
that  the  men  whom  they  had  shut  up  fast  in  the  diy  would 
come  forth  to  fight  against  them.  Attacked  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  &ncied  that  yet  another  force  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  Himera  ^.  Eighty  thousand  men  came  crowding 
together  to  one  spot  in  no  certain  order.  Suddenly  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  better  disciplined 
force  of  ten  thousand,  men  knowing  their  own  purpose,  and 
kindled  by  all  the  strongest  motives  of  human  nature  to 
do  all  that  man  can  do  in  such  a  case  \    The  fight  soon 

d^XoiAirtp  ri^  M  rf  wXtion  ^kwtutte»,  i\v<ray  ri^  voXicipiciar — thtX  i% 
for  the  night  only. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  60;  ^8o£c  ftj)  wtpiopay  airrobs  trvyKttcKttfffAirovf  dytyr&tt 
KcOdwtp  Toht  ZfXirovKr/ovf. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  60;  dwpo<rlkne^ojt  Hi  rois  woXtfdoit  d«arrf<rayrcr,  tit  imkq^tv 
Ijyayov  robs  fiapfidpovs,  wopi^ovras  ff/vcir  robs  avppaxovt  roT;  voktopgcvfUrots, 
He  had  already  mentioneil  that  the  newly  come  allies  joined  in  the  nlly, 
and,  if  he  merely  means  them,  vopl^ovras  is  an  odd  word. 

*  lb. ;  voXv  rati  T6\puus  inr€p4xoyT€t  /ml  rats  c^x^'A^^'  '^  ^^  piiyicrm^ 
puas  iXviios  fit  ocanff^op  intoicupivrp^  cl  r$  l^o^XV  f^pfiT^atiay^ 


THE    SALLY. 

rderly  flight  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians.   < 
s  they  could  to  make  their  way  to  the  camp 
who  were  posted  on  the  height  to  the 
south  • ;  the  Greeks  followed  them,  slaying  them  with  a 
givat  slaughter  and  crying  each  man  to  his  comrade  to 
make  no  prisoners^.     But  in  the  pursuit  they  themselves 
became  disordered ;    Hannibal  then  gave  the  word  for  the 
reserved  force  encamped  to  the  south,  fresh  and  do  doubt 
stirred  up  by  the  siaughtcr  of  their  comrades  before  their 
eyes,  to  go  down  and  fall  upon  the  pursuers.      This  they 
did  with   fearful   effect.      A  second   fight  with  the  newTheGroi 
enemies  followed,  in  which  the  more  part  of  the  Greeks  (,j  fresh 
were  put  to  flight.     A  body  of  three  thousand,  who  kept  f'""^™- 
their  ground  to  the  last,  were  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man ', 

The  second  day  of  action  in  concert  with  the  newly-come 
allies  had  thus  done  less  for  the  deliverance  of  llimera  than 
the  first  day  of  unassisted  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  Himera  alone.  But  the  city  was  not  taken,  and, 
even  after  the  loss  in  the  sally,  it  was  still  capable  of 
vigorous  resistance.  But  all  was  siwiled  by  a  series  o£ 
rumours  and  misunderstandings.  At  the  very  moment,  it  Evening 
would  seem,  when  the  event  of  the  fighting  bad  turned  B«„od 
against  Himera,  a  powerful  force  came  to  her  help.  We ''■?.■ 
must  remember  that,  while  Greek  Sicily  was  invaded  byofihe 
barbarians,  Sikeliot  ships  and  Sikeliot  soldiers  were  still  tie«t, 
serving  in  Greek  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Asia.     The  news 

'  Diod.  liii.  60 ;  otiStvl  1160/11)1  tptvyirrav  rpii  TO&t  M  rSiy  xitfar  arparo- 

'  lb,  ;  dAAi)\afC  aapiuifktiioiitvai  iirilira  forypiiV.  As  anatl,  TJmftioa  gave 
tlie  modernte  figure  for  the  bIbiq,  iik  tbuuaaucl,  while  Gpborus  raUed  it  to 
t  went  J  thou  sand. 

'  lb-  ;  Tfitax^"^  aijTani,  ijuwrravTi^  rfpf  Toni  Kapx?'^^''"'  Bi/Vfl^t  itoi 
woXKi  SpaaavTts,  dirn*T(j  ar^pi6i]aay,  Frontinus.  wiio  coDfeuniU  Huniiiliftl 
•on  of  Uiikfln  with  the  greM  Hannibal,  haj  a  story  (iii.  10,  3)  hnw  he 
took  Himera  b;  leaving  hie  cainji  fur  tlie  beeieged  Co  lake  ("cmLta  suacapi 
do  iiidiwtri*  paaauH  e«C  "),  and  meaDwhile  aaBauitiog  the  city.  This  mint 
be  BOine  confused  report  of  thia  day's  work. 


^  tik  wi'irtiiiwp  'if  StfinovB  ial 


ikt  wnwagtf  tJEag  0i  die  iamger  6i 
the  Aifm  to  makit  Aar  «sr  al 
toSjimtmm.  Oft  die 
^j  «f  tke  %Us«^  jiM  »  tke  Gmb  vk»  bl 
fljfifld  wen  diKOBfitcd  brdie  neooi  attedk,  die  kfs  of 
die  dc&Bdcn  of  Hinam  woe  dMcnd  Ir  die  m^  of 
iwcBij<4ke  fnaidlT  di^s  of  w  dioviB^  tknHclivi  lie* 
feiethecitT'. 

The  BeircoiDera  lad  fall  comimnd  ot  the  sea,    Hannibal 

had  DO  naTal  foice  before  HoneTa.     His  ihips,  left  in  the 

drjcks  at  Mot ja.  could  do  nodnng  against  this  new  enemj. 

Mm         Hif  Phcfiiician  eraft  did  not  £ul  him.     He  spread  ahroad  a 

UmmflmVt  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  whole  force  of  Svracose  was  on  its  maidi  to 


'^        Himeia.     He  himself,  the  storj  said,  was  aboat  to  seize 
Am^tm    the  opportmiity,  to  pat  the  ships  at  Motja  to  sea,  to  man 
them  with  jHcked  crews,  and  to  sail  snddenlj  against  S jia- 
cose  while  her  military  force  was  engaged  elsewhere  ^.     All 

'  Hee  abore,  pp.  439,  433.  *  See  aboTe.  p.  464. 

'  liioA,  xiii.  61 ;  rtft  /mxH*  ▼ovnif  i(9if  WXof  Ixov0iys,  mmriwXMwam^  9fis 
rifif  *ltUpQ9  vim  vpi^  rms  ttnoai  rpaipHS  wofA  rSm  SurcAMnwr.  He  goes 
#/n  Ui  explain  that  thej  had  been  in  the  ./Egxan. 

*  IliocUVrfMi  Tzii].  6t)  does  not  dircctlj  nj  that  Hannibal  i^nread  abroad 
thU  report.  His  words  are  1kth6$ii  tk  koX  ^§"1  ^^  card  ri^  vnSXir,  on 
XvpaMo^fftoif  ir.rJL  But  what  follows  shows  that  he  had  no  pmpoae  of  the 
k\iu]f  while  the  belief  that  he  had  soch  a  purpose  completely  aerred  hia 
rnirli.  Ho  Hobn  (0. 8.  ii.  82)  calls  it "  ein  Gerttcht,  das  Anhanger  Karthagoe 
auNgettreiit  batten.** 


COMING    OF   THE    SHIPS. 


was  pure  fiction;  but  the  tale  perfectly  well  suited  the 
purposes  of  Hannibal,  and  his  device  was  unhappily  suc- 
cessful in  dividing  the  forces  which  were  now  come  together 
for  the  defence  of  Himera. 

When  the  news  of  Hannibal's  supposed  design  was 
spread  abroad,  Diokles  and  the  captains  of  the  Syracusan 
triremes  became  uneasy  for  the  safety  of  their  own  city. 
Syraeuae  had  already  undergone  a  serious  loss  in  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  of  her  picked  men  in  the  battle  before 
Himem'.  K  Hannibal  were  to  sail  against  Sj-racuse  while 
lihe  was  thus  left  defenceless,  their  own  homes  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  *.  This  naturally  seemed 
in  their  eyes  a  nearer  call  than  even  the  relief  of  Himera. 
They  determined  therefore  that  the  Syracusan  forces  by 
land  and  sea  should  be  withdran-n  from  Himera,  and  should 
f;o  back  at  once  to  the  defence  of  Sjiacuse.  And  in  truth, 
not  only  from  a  Syracusan,  but  from  a  general  Sikeliot  point 
of  view,  to  preserve  Syracuse  was  a  greater  object  than  to 
rescue  Himera.  To  the  Himeraians  Dioklcs  and  the  naval 
officers  gave  this  counsel.  Let  them  make  up  their  minds 
to  forsake  Himera;  let  half  the  population  go  on  boai-d 
the  Syracusan  ships,  which  would  engage  to  carry  them 
safe  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  Himeraian  territory  ' ;  that 
is  doubtless  out  of  danger  of  Carthaginian  attacks.  The 
rest  were  to  keep  watch  till  the  ships  came  hack  to  take 
them  away  also.  Though  they  were  anxious  to  sail  to 
Syracuse,  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  could,  in  any  case, 
allow  their  allies  so  much  time  as  this.  For  it  would 
naturally  take  longer  for  Hannibal  to  go  by  land  to  Motya, 
and,  when  there,  to  put  his  ships  to  sea  and  sail  for  Syra- 

'  Diod.  xiii.  6l ;    Aia«A^  i  rSr  ir  'liU/nt  arpuTijyis  nvnpviKiaai  TuTi 

'  Th.;  Tm  ii^  auiiB^  go-ri  Hfdros  iXSinu  t^  wiAir,  iroXaiXiKAnm  f»  T-ij 

'  lb.;  Tolirnt  [TilsTpnip(i(]it<iroifO>iiiri-aiToJt,  fiixpiyif  ImitTris'lifpoIas 
trai  x^P"'     '^^^  xl'^)  "t^  direcLl}'  thai  they  uenl.  further. 


d.y.       . 
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HAT.  a.  cose,  than  it  would  take  for  themfldYea  to  readi  Syiaciiae 
from  Himera  eren  after  this  dehy.    Such  a  prqpcml  as 
this  was  naturally  not  pleasing  to  the  people  of  Himeta. 
But  thejr  had,  as  they  thought^  no  choioe^  and  they  bowed 
bsftrti     to  destiny^.    A  oonfused  crowdy  mainly  of  women  and 
^^Sm  to    children  *,  got  on  board  the  ships,  and  were  carried  to  a 
■■■"■     place  of  safety  at  Messana.     Mffmsna,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, distant  as  it  was,  was  the  nearest  purely  Greek 
city  to  Himera.    Sikd  Cephalcedium,  mingled  EaU  Aktfi^ 
might  not  be  looked  on  as  safe  against  either  fiotoe  or 
treachery. 

But  this  leng^ened  voyage,  longer  than  the  words  of 
the  original  agreement  would  imply,  brought  destmctioQ 
on  the  remnant  that  still  stayed  to  guard  Himera.    Some 
of  them,  along  with  some  of  the  women  and  children  whom 
the  triremes  could  not  hold,  made  their  escape  by  land 
under  the  protection  of  the  force  which  DiokUs  led  back  to 
Syracuse.     One  almost  wonders  that  they  had  time  to  join 
:Mt¥        themselves  to  him.    For  he  started  in  haste,  in  such  haste 
IqIcIIb.    as  to  forget  one  of  the  most  binding  duties  of  Greek 
B  Imwrn    religion.     With  less  excuse  than  Nikias  after  the  last  sea- 
Bbufied.    fight,  he  left  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  in  tiie 
battle  beneath  the  walls  without  funeral  rites'.      Their 
bones  were  left  to  bleach,  and  the  neglect  of  Diokl^s  was 
in  the  end  of   no  small  political  importance.     WheUier 
Hannibal  would  have  granted  the  burial-truce,  which  be- 
tween Greek  and  Greek  was  never  denied,  we  cannot  say; 
if  he  had  refused  it,  the  refusal  would  have  become  a  new 
count  in  the  charges  of  cruelty  and  impiety  against  the 
barbarian  invader.     As  it  was,  Diokl^  failed  to  discharge 

*■  Diod.  xiii.  6i ;  rSry  'Ifttpaiotif  <rx<TAfa((^vrfltfr  fi^v  M  roTr  XtyofUrois,  ode 

'  lb. ;  kwKupowTO  Kardi  ovovSi^r  dvafti^  ywrnitSiv  re  Kok  vaSdtm,  ht  9k 
Kal  rww  AXX»9  awftdrwr.  The  other  bodies  «re  not  Tery  deaily 
luuned. 

'  lb. ;  To^  «i(r^rnif  Ir  t$  pdxp  mxroXiv^.    Cf.  Above,  p.  356. 


DEPAETaRE    OF    DIOKL^S. 

ttia  pammoimt  duty;  and  the  sin  was  his  and  not  Hai 
nibal's. 

The  perfect  freedom  with  which  both  the  land  and  the  The  h>  J 
sea    force    sailed    and    marched    away  shows,  along   with  '^°' 
other  things,  how  far  the  Carthaginian  siege  of  Hiraera 
was  from  being  a  strict  blockade.     The  defenders  of  the 
town  hold  eommnnication   with   the   ships,  part   of   the 
inhabitants  go  on  board  the  ships,  another  part  set  out  with 
the  Syracusan  land-force,  without  any  attempt  to  binder 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Punic  army.   That  is  to  say,  while 
the  Carthaginians  made  their  attack  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides,  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  tlie  Himeras  were 
open  to  the  allies  of  the  besieged.     The  nest  day's  fight-  Founb 
ing,  after  the  ships  had  sailed  and  Diokles  had  marched 
away  with  his  army  and  the  accompanying  refugees,  is  contit 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  tbe   beginning  of  a  new  siege',  uime 
Such  in  truth  each  day's  fighting  might  well  be  called. 
More  than  one  such  was  still  in  store  for  doomed  Himera. 
The  departure  o£  the  ships  and  of  the  land-force  took  place 
on  one  day,  seemingly  towards  the  evening.    The  men  who 
were  left  in  Himera  did  one  more  whole  day's  fighting ;  on 
the   third   day — the   fifth  day  from  the  beginning — the 
ships  came  within  sight  of  Himera  on  their  voyage  back 
from  Messana;  but  they  came  too  late  to  help;  they  came 
only  to  see  the  end. 

With  the  morning  of  the  day  after  tlie  departure  of  Fifth  -lay 
Diokles,  Hannibal  again  brought  up  his  forces,  and  the  day 
was  spent  in  attacks  which  the  defenders  of  Himera,  look- 
ing out  all  the  while  for  the  coming  of  the  ships,  suc- 
ceeded by  manfu]  efforts  in  beating  back.  The  last  morning 
came;  the  ships  had  passed  the  headland  of  Cephalonlium  iheabips 
and  were  actually  to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  when  the  final 
blow  fell.      Then   the  stoutest  warriors  in  the  camp  of 

'  Diod.  xiU.  61  i  a/ia  B'  i/Upii  Twr  Kafxi^""^  itipiCTfaTOwtfvaAv- 


I 
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CHAP.  IX.   Hannibal,  the  Spanish  swordsmen^  made  their  way  in  a 

Himera      body  through  the  breach.   The  men  of  Himera  still  fought; 

by  the        they  still  bore  up  against  other  assailing  parties ;  but  the 

"       *"^  Spaniards  were  within  the  city.     They  occupied  the  walls, 

and  made  the  entrance  more  easy  for  their  comrades^. 

The  whole  host  poured  in,  and  Himera  was  a  ci^tuied 

Slaughter   town.    A  merciless  slaughter  of  course  began ;  but  Hanni- 

plunder,      bal,  not  indeed  in  mercy,  gave  the  word  to  take  no  more 

lives  but  to  make  captives '.     The  pillage  of  the  houses 

was  granted  to  the  soldiers  as  their  reward.    When  they 

were  glutted  with  booty,  the  time  came  for  the  symbolic 

act  of  vengeance  which  their  conmiander  had  come  thither 

to  do. 

Hannibal,  master  of  Himera,  did  the  work  to  which  he 
was  called  in  a  grave  and  solemn  order.  The  soil,  the 
buildings,  the  men,  the  gods,  of  Himera  were  all  in  his  eyes 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  all  had  to  pay  their 
forfeit.  For  the  gods  of  Hellas  he  recked  not.  The  servant 
of  Baal  had  come  by  the  grace  of  Baal  to  show  how  &r 
mightier  were  the  gods  of  Canaan  than  any  feeble  powers 
that  might  have  fought  for  Himera.  At  the  altars  of  those 
vanquished  deities  some  still  confiding  worshippers  had 
sought  shelter  as  suppliants.  They  were  dragged  forth 
Plunder  to  the  fate  which  Hannibal  had  decreed  for  them.  The 
stniction  of  hoards  of  the  gods  were  plundered  ;  fire  was  set  to  their 
temples,  temples  ^.  If  their  columns  and  sculptures  were  left  to 
stand  in  blackened  ruin,  it  would  be  a  yet  more  memorable 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  Carthage  and  her  gods  than  if  they 
had  been  rooted  up  from  the  earth.    One  question  suggests 

^  Diod.  xiii.  62 ;  fjHrj  <rw40<uv€  rb  ftlv  rtixos  vtatty  inrd  rStv  ittixtivutVt 
Tovs  5'  *lfirjpai  d$p6ovf  waptiaincuv  tls  r^y  w6Kty.  tStv  t\  fiapfidpcav  0/  /icv 
^fivyoyro  rohs  wapafiorjBovyras  rSiy  'ifitpaloty,  ol  5^  Karakeifidfuyoi  rd  Ttlxij 

^  lb.  ;  rov  'Avvlfia  (coypHy  vapaYftiXxu^roi, 

^  lb. ;  T^  Illy  Icpd  ffvKrjaas  kqI  tovs  Karcupvyhyras  hUras  i.woaw&cai 
ivinprfot. 


VEXGEANCE    OP   HANNIBAL. 

itself.    Was  one  holy  place  spared  amid  the  common  havoc  ?   < 
If  we  hold  that  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  was  done,  accord-  Q 
iag  to  the  Syracusan  version,  to  Poseidon,  and  if  wc  hold  u 
that  the  one  survivinp  remnant  of  Himera  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  a  fragment  of  Poseidfln's  temple,  it  may  be  that 
we  have  here  the  one  building  in  all  Himera  which  Hanni- 
bal did  not  destroy  *.     Be  this  as  it  may,  all  else  perished. 
The  houses  and  public  buildings  were  swept  away;   the  E 
walls  doubtless  were  thoroughly  slighted ;  Himera,  after  a  g 
life  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  ceased  to  be  a  city ''. 
The  fate  of  the  surviving  citizens  was  now  to  be  decreed. 
The  women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  camp  as  slaves. 
The  remnant  of  the  men  of  the  guilty  city,  three  thousand  in  B 
number,  were  doomed  to  be  the  materials  of  a  mighty  sacrifice  ^ 
to  appease  the  ghost  of  Hamilkar.    They  were  led  to  the  very  "' 
spot  where  Hamilkar  had  made  hia  memorable  sacrifice ;  tl 
and  there  the  whole  three  thousand,  after  many  tortures 
or  mutilations,  were  slaughtered  ^.     For  victims    slain   in 
honour  of  a  dead  forefather  the  fires  of  Moloch  were  not 
kindled.     The  gods  of  Carthage  asked  for  nobler  offerings 
than  captive  Greeks,    In  Hamilkar  they  had  had  the  noblest 
offering  of  all ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  profanation  of 
their  service  to  give  the  men  who  caiTied  with  them  the 
hereditary  guilt  of  his  death  the  honour  of  dying  as  the 
Shophet  of  Carthage  had  died  when  his  life  could  no  longer 
serve  his  country. 

Hannibal  had  now  done  his  work ;  he  had  fidfilled  the  C 
mission  of  Carthage  and  the  mission  of  her  gods.    Carthage  ^ 
had  sent  him  to  give  help  to  Segesta ;  he  had  given  her  *' 
such  help  that  Segesta  hei-self  was  forgotten  in  the  blow 
that  had  fallen  on  her  enemy.     The  gods  of  Carthage  had 


'  S«e  vol.  i.  pp.  41s,  416  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

'  IKod.  liii.  6]  ;  t^  iii>ur  iIi  fla^i  MarJuiaafir,  olKiaBfic 

aaapinorra.     See  ftbove,  p.  47  a,  and  voL  i.p.  41  o, 

'  lb.;  rinTasattiai^ims  KnTiaifofi. 
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[AP.  B.  Bent  him  to  avenge  Hamilkar;  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
Himera,  in  the  solemn  slaughter  of  her  citizen^  TTajnilVmy 
rthagt  was  avenged  indeed.  Yet  it  is  grievous  to  think  that  the 
1^,,,^  doom  which  the  Phoenician,  in  the  full  oonsdoosneas  of  a 
high  religious  missi<m^  meted  out  to  the  people  of  Himera 
was  but  little  harder  than  that  which  Greek  had  learned  to 
mete  out  to  Grreek.  But  a  few  years  before^  Athens,  mider 
the  guidance  of  AlkibiadSs,  without  any  call  of  vengeance, 
without  any  call  of  policy,  out  of  little  more  than  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  stronger,  had  done  to  the  people  of  Mfilo^ 
in  all  save  the  barbarian  refinement  of  torture,  as  TTaafiih^l 
did  to  the  people  of  Himera. 

Now  that  Himera  was  overthrown  the  Punic  leader  had 

no  call  to  remain  longer  in  Sicily.    In  the  space  of  three 

months^  he  had  fulfilled  his  country's  mission  and  his 

own.    His  designs  on  Syracuse  were  merely  pretended,  in 

innflMl    order  to  deprive  Himera  of  Syracusan  help.    He  now  broke 

,  ^^gjg^j    up  his  camp ;    he  sent  his  Sicilian  allies  back  to  their  own 

■ooDtflnt  homes,  and  with  them  the  Campanian  mercenaries.     These 

nank-     ^^  bitterly  complained  that  their  services,  which  they 

**  held  to  have  outstripped  those  of  any  other  division  of  the 

army,  had  not  been  valued  at  Carthage  as  they  should  have 

been  '.     Of  the  soldiers  whom  Hannibal  had  brought  with 

him  from  Africa,  a  part  were  left  in  Sicily  as  garrisons  in 

lam-       the  allied  towns.     The  rest  were  put  on  board  the  ships, 

illgj^    both  ships  of  war  and  of  burthen.     He  then  sailed  back  to 

j""J^    Carthage  loaded  with  spoil,  and  was  received  with  joyful 

igo.        greetings.     He  had,  men  said,  in  a  short  time  done  greater 

things  for  Carthage  than  any  general  whom  she  had  ever 

before  sent  forth  to  war  ^. 

^  Xen.  Hell  i.  i.  37 ;  Kapxf^^^  •  •  •  oipowrir  h  rpuA  /jofiri  8vo  w6ktts 
*E\Xi;y(8ar  XtXiyovrra  leai  *lfUpap, 

*  Diod.  ziii.  62  ;  iyitaXothrr€s  rocr  Kapxyfict^loiff  in  alri^arot  /ah^  rm 
tln]/i€fnffi&Twi^  TCTcrijM^M,  oIk  A^ku  8)  x^P^'*^*  tlXtjipArtt  rw  wtwpayfihmif, 

'  lb. ;  dwi/prrwr  airrf  wfivrcf  S^iod/icroc  koI  ntuwrn,  As  h  My^  XP^ 
ful(o¥a  wp6^airra  rwr  itp6r§pw  OTfcrjpfim, 


nrCRBASBD  POWER  OF  CAKTHAGE. 


The  first  expeditioD  ot  UumilMl  was  indeed  rich  in  fraits 
for  Carthage  oE  other  kinds  than  the  deslrootion  of  two 
Greek  cities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  this  time  the 
position  of  Carthage  in  Sicily  was  gn>atly  strengthened  as] 
concemed  her  relations  to  her  non-Hellenic  allies  wid  de- 
pendencies in  Sicily,  and  specially  towards  them  of  her  own 
household.  On  this  snbject  mnch  light  has  been  thrown 
by  recent  research  in  the  matter  of  coins.  Wc  have  already 
seen  how  Segesta  had  hitherto,  however  much  she  might 
be  under  Punic  influence,  kept  all  the  formal  rights  of 
an  independent  commonwealth,  and  how  she  had  now  sunk 
into  a  community  formally  dependent  on  Carthage  '.  The 
numismatic  expression  of  this  change  is  scon  in  the  speaking 
fact  that  the  coinage  of  Segesta,  of  late  wrought  with  such 
special  cunning",  now  comes  to  an  end.  So  too  among  the 
Fhienician  cities  of  Sicily,  it  seems  plain  that  the  de- 
pendence o£  Panormos  and  Motya,  whatever  we  take  its 
measure  to  have  been  before,  became  much  stricter  from  this 
time.  The  numismatic  evidence  leads  us  to  see  something 
of  a  conscious  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  Hellenic  in- 
fluences in  the  Phtcnician  towns.  Up  to  this  time  at  least, 
no  coins  had  been  struck  in  Carthage  itself.  Wc  are  left 
to  wonder  how  the  great  trading  city,  bearing  nile  over  so 
many  coasts,  continued  bo  long  to  carry  on  her  dealingn  with 
no  better  means  of  exchange  than  such  aw  Iwl  panmd  iiti 

'  See  above,  p.  45a. 

*  Uae  vol.  ii.  p.  4JI.  It  laeiiia  licnrever  tbftt  the  coin*  there  (jKihen  of 
aniM  A  little  lalet  tbiui  the  Mtuftl  time  nf  pMC«,  Th«)'  are  ruiw  helil  (we 
A.  J.  Evuu,  SyiaBaaan  Mednlliolu.  p,  90)  to  have  been  itruak  juM  kt  the 
time  of  the  negoliktioru  between  ficfffUt  »□<!  Athrnn.  Thli  npleiullil  1m<i* 
of  money,  eiampiea  of  whioli  ve  verjr  nre,  wu  In  tiutli  put  nf  tl>«  (III- 
pikj  of  fictitioM  wealth  made  b;  tktfBta,  See  aboTe,  pp.  gi.  140.  Thej 
■je  the  latat  coin*  <rf  indepewUnt  Ht^fttt*. 

'  See  tbii  pcdnt  dliciUMd  in  the  NumitmiHyitc  Jr  VAneitHnt  Afii<l<t* 
(O^tmliagen,  i860.  P-  7°-  Bot  i"*  ^^  •»<■>■  (p'  9'J  *'**■  >*  '"■'^ 
"  Agrigcnttim  en  Agyriam,*'  at  tknso  with  V\  "  Hjbia  oit  Abaamam  I  " 
Even  if  is  oonld  Maad  far  '/tMfO-jai,  what  had  lb*  CMUu«(lMaM  to  de  wllfa 
the  Sikel  town*  I 


! 

I 
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CHAP.  IX.  current  money  with  the  merchant  in  the  earliest  days  of 

the  Hebrew  and  the  Hittite^    In  this  matter  the  smallest 

Sikel  and  Sikan  towns  had  outstripped  the  mistress  of 

Gnek        Africa.     Still  more  was  she  outstripped  by  her  sister  and 

SiOThiiqf  dependency  at  Ftoormoe  of  whose  coins  of  the  fifth  centoiy 

^^^"|¥^  we  have  already  had  to  speak^  coins  not  only  struck 

Sidlj.        after  Hellenic  models  but  bearing  tiie  name  of  the  PIkb* 

Neweoin-  nician  dij  only  in  the  Hellenic  tongue'.     It  is  aft  this 

^SoBDioiAn  pointy  according  to  the  last  numismatic  inquiries^  tiiat  the 

Jg^     Greek  coinage  of  Fanoimos  gave  way  to  a  coinage  rtnick 

by  Carthaginian  orders  on  Sicilian  soiL    It  is  a  coinage 

locally  Panormitan,  of  which  the  art  is  Greek,  but  whose 

short  legend  consiBts  of   three  Phoenician   letters,  that 

iTif .  mysterious  Ziz  which  has  passed  for  the  Phoenician  name 

of  Panormos^.      One's  first  impression  would   be   that 

these  coins  were  struck  by  Hannibal  after  his  Tictoiies 

for  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries,  perhaps  of  the  re- 

Thenew     fractory  Campanians  first  of  all.      But  it  is  said,  a  ssd 

tuted  at "   s^^d  speaking  fact  to  have  to  record,  that  there  are  coins  of 


^?2|^  Himera,  of  her  very  latest  day,  which  show  the  influence  of 

ihe  s^ge.    these  very  coins  with  the  name  of  Ziz.     She  forsook  the 
400. 

cock  which  had  crowed  so  gallantly  in  the  days  of  early 

Punic  inroads  for  the  sea-horse  which  appeared  on  the  new 
Punic  coinage,  and  that  in  a  copy  which,  one  is  grieved  to 
hear,  was  of  inferior  workmanship  to  the  model  ^.  For 
these  two  coinages,  Himeraian  and  Panormitan,  time  must 
be  found.  The  inference  is  that  the  coins  bearing  the  name 
of  Ziz  were  not  struck  by  Hannibal  after  he  had  over- 
thrown Selinous  and  Himera,  but  that  their  coinage  was 
part  of  the  preparations  for  his  coming.  They  were  a  sign 
that  a  new  state  of  things  was  to  begin  in  the  north- 
western  lands  of  Sicily.     The  Greek  was  to  be  smitten 

^  GeneflU  xxiii.  x6.  *  See  toL  ii.  p.  423. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  251 ;  SyracoDan  Medallionfl,  p.  64  et  aeqq. 

*  Syraouiiaii  Medallions,  p.  65. 
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within  his  own  nails,  and  was  to  be  hindered  from  spreading   cuap.  ixi 
his  influence  within  the  walls  o£  any  Phcenician  town.     The 
tongnic  of  Canaan  alone  was  to  be  graven  on  the  moneys  of 
Canaan.   And  the  mightiest  city  of  Canaan  was  henceforth 
to  bold  in  the  barbarian  corner  o£  Sicily  something  more 
than  the  supremacy  of  a  powerful  ally.   She  was  to  be  direct  Curthi- 
lady  and  mistress  over  the  Phoenician  and  the  Elymian,  and  domioion 
yet  more  so  over  any  feeble  remnant  of  Hellas  which  she '"  ^''"J' 
might  allow  still  to  lead  the  life  of   helpless  tributaries 
within  the  borders  which  she  had  now  made  her  own. 


V§  4.  The  Last  Bays  of  Ihrmokrates. 
B.C.  408-407. 
If  the  mission  of  Carthage  was  to  wipe  out,  as  far  as 
niig;ht  he,  the  life  of  Eurojje,  the  praise  bestowed  on  Han- 
nibal the  son  of  Giskon  was  not  nndeserved.  He  had  left 
bis  mark  on  the  spot  where  Himera  bad  once  been,  on  the 
Bpot  where  Selinous  could  hardly  be  said  still  to  be.  And 
yet,  after  all  that  he  had  done  to  both  those  cities,  the  story 
of  Selinous,  and  even  the  story  of  Himera,  is  still  not  quite 
over.  Hannibal  had  hardly  tiuned  away  from  bis  work  o£ 
destniction  before  what  was  left  of  Selinous  became  a  centre 
of  warfare  against  the  Phojnician.     Soon  after  the  Sikeliot  B 


krat&  followed  them.   Rich  with  the  gifts  of  Pbarnabazos  ^,  <°^- 
he  sailed  for  Messana.     There  he  caused  five  triremes  to  be 
built ;  he  took  into  his  pay  a  thousand  mercermries,  and  he  Hia  forw 
was  further  joined  by  a  thousand  of  those  men  of  Himera  he  iBjoine-l 
who  bad  escaped  from  the  fall  of  their  city  *.     Some  at  Hiuk^mi 
least  of  them  had  been  taken  to  Messana  in  Syracusan  fuB'"**"- 


I 
I 

I 

uf 

I 


'  Dlod. 

lii!. 

63; 

Ut^, 

(  arpaTtUi 

n»p<T5*  ff. 

arpd 

«!)*,  i 

Xaftt 

ia/>'  aire 

■md  App( 

'Ddll 

I  XXVII. 

'  Dind. 

lui 

-  H. 

;    napoAo^^   Bi 

X-Afow. 

u  nAAd  Tdr^/utTa.     See  ftboce,  p.  433, 


'    Ijrnmvir^Taii'   ^|tlfaUs^   in 
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csAP.  n.  flhipB ;  how  th^  had  &red  nnoe  that  time  we  axe  not  toU. 
At  (he  head  of  this  force,  and  with  the  lealous  aappait  of 
many  in  Syiaouse,  Hermokmtte  planned  hia  return  to  his 
(njMto  of  own  city.    We  have  no  details ;  from  the  analogy  of  otter 
knUB,       each  cases,  and  from  the  later  oonduot  of  Hermokrat&i  him- 
self, we  should  infer  that  he  was  anxiooSp  if  so  it  might  he; 
to  be  restored  with  the  good  will  of  his  countrymen,  bat 
Hft  k        that  he  was  ready  to  use  force  if  force  were  needed*    And 
■t  Bjnr     ^^  certainly  cannot  wonder  that  the  leadersof  the  Syncussn 
^^''^         democracy  were  not  eager  to  recall  a  man  who  came  back 
to  his  native  city  with  so  much  of  the  air  of  an  invader. 
HermokratSs  brought  with  him  a  foUowing  which  might 
easily  be  used  as  the  means  for  building  up  a  tyranny. 
But  the  time  for  force  was  not  yet  come.    The  company 
that  Hermokratte  had  brought  with  him  could  be  naefnl 
lioi  j^     only  as  the  kernel  of  a  native  force.    With  five  ships  and 
^S^      two  thousand  followers,  he  could  not  make  his  way  into 
for  form.     Syracuse,  unless  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Syracuse 
were  ready  to  receive  him.     Men  were  in  days  to  come  to 
make  their  way  into  Syracuse  in  the  teeth  of  greater 
physical  obstacles  than  Hermokrates  would  have  had  to 
strive  against.     A  very  few  years  later,  he  might  himself 
have  been  gladly  welcomed  even  as  a  master.     But  as  jA 
Syracuse  was  in  full  possession  of  her  freedom,  and  to  no 
man  who  came  in  a  g^ise  threatening  to  her  freedom  was 
she  likely  to  lend  an  ear. 
HIsoroMde     Baffled  in  his  hopes  of  an  immediate  welcome,  the  next 
bArbftriani.  object  of  Hermokrates  was  to  do  some  exploit  which  would 
raise  his  fame  in  Syracuse  and  in  all  Sicily,  some  exploit 
which  might  at  once  make  the  Syraeusan  people  better 
disposed  to  vote  his  peaceful  return,  and  which  might  also 
enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  a  body  of  followers 
better  able  to  win  for  him  an  entrance  by  force.     Nothing 
was  more  likely  to  awaken  general  enthusiasm,  to  make 
Hermokrates  the  common  hero  of  all  Greek  Sicily,  than  for 
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tJie  man  whom  Syracuse  would  uot  receive  to  go  £orth  as 
the  voluntary  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian. 
What  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths,  as  commonwealths,  had 
failed  to  do  should  be  done  for  them  by  a  single  man  with 
the  help  of  those  who  would  join  him  of  their  own  free 
will.  There  may  have  been  some  in  SjTacuse  who  not 
only  looked  on  Hermobrat^s  as  persoiHilly  dangerous  to  the 
democratic  constitution,  but  who  may  have  been  inclined 
to  look  with  suspicion  even  on  his  Hellenic  enterprise.  And 
on  formal  grounds  something  might  be  said  a^inst  war- 
fare undertaken  without  any  public  authority.  It  might 
be  deemed  yet  more  dangerous  when  it  was  aimed  at  a 
power  with  which  Syracuse  was  still  nominally  at  peace, 
and  which  might  be  stirred  up  by  any  atteck  to  further 
efforts  against  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily.  For  the  object  of 
Hermokrat^s  was  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Carthaginian 
power,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  win  back  for  Hellas  the 
lands  and  cities  which  had  become  the  spoil  of  Hannibal 
in  his  late  wasting  inroad.  The  heart  of  every  Greek 
would  go  forth  with  him  on  such  an  enterprise,  and  the 
moment  was  suited  for  his  purpose.  The  great  Carthagi- 
nian host  had  left  Sicily,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
gathered  together  again  in  the  same  force.  The  survivors 
of  SelinouB  and  Himera,  many  of  them  wandering  about 
the  island,  would  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  such  a  cause ; 
volunteers  were  likely  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.  The 
enterprise  of  Hermokrates  had  the  character  of  a  private 
crusade;  the  charm  of  personal  adventure  was  added  to 
the  loftier  impulse  of  going  forth  to  fight  in  a  cause  which 
every  Greek  deemed  to  be  a  holy  one. 

MTien  therefore  Hermokrates  was  refused  admission  at 
Syracuse,  he  at  once  set  forth  with  his  two  thousand, 
suggesting  a  later  hero  with  half  that  number,  and  marched 
right  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  island  to  what  was 
t^  of   Selinous.     There  a  feeble  folkj  tributary  to  the 
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DL  bulMriiii,  dwdled  wiUioiit  deienee  in  whf£  Iwi  m  htdf 
Sf/S?    been  tiieir  rtrong  and  flouriiliiiig  citj.    Hennokiafai  oe- 
■MIL         copied  the  pboe,  and  begmn  at  onoe  to  veatoie  iiie  die- 
mantM  Coctificatiafit.      ''He  waDed  in  a  pait  oE  tibe 
BiiwiIU   citjr^;^  thoee  aie  the  woidi  of  oar  namtiTe.    There  » 
iknpgl^    haidly  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  part  he  mdled  in.    It 
waa  the  akropolis,  as  dintingwishwi  both  bam  the  eaatem 
and  western  hills^  and  finom  the  northern  part  of  that  oentnl 
hill  of  which  the  akn^lis  itadf  forms  another  pari.    As 
in  so  many  other  cases,  the  ddest  and  the  yoangest  8di- 
nous  had  the  same  extent.    Hermokratte  did  again  what 
Famillos  had  once  done ;  only  from  his  recovered  post  he 
looked  forth^  not  on  knds  waiting  to  be  won^  bat  on  hmdB 
whkh  had  been  lost^  but  which  might  be  won  again.    He 
looked  on  the  diadow  of  what  had  been,  on  empty  hooses 
and  slighted  walls,  on  aforsaken  haven^  on  temples  left  with- 
out worshippers^  on  the  greatest  temple  of  aU  never  to  be 
bronght  to  perfection.  The  broken  walls  of  the  akropolishe 
Hb  win.    get  ap  again,  and  his  work  is  there  to  speak  for  itself.   Both 
on  the  western  and  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  of  the 
akropolis  are  large  remains  of  walls  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
belong  to  this  repair  of  Hermokrat^.     The  wall  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  engineering  skill;   the  construction  is  most 
cunning,  a  construction  which  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  horizontal  long-and-short  work.   But  the  work, 
like  the  wall  of  Themistokl^  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens, 
shows  that  it  was  done  to  meet  some  sudden  need ' ;  the 
capitals  of  &llen  columns  were  freely  used  as  materials. 
Ditoh  and   At  the  north- west  and  north-east,  where  the  hill  has  less  of 
^  natural  defence,  a  ditch  had  been  cut,  most  likely  by  the 

first  settlers.      Additional   strength  was  now  sought  by 
throwing  out  round   bastions,   one   of  which    has    been 

^  Diod.  xiiL  63;    KaraXafiofAtvos  ruv  :E€\ivowra  mt  r$s  w6K€ws  Mp^ 
lrc/x«^c.    See  Schabring,  431. 
'  See  Schnbring,  a6,  431,  432. 
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strangely  mistaken  for  a  theatre  •,  in  advance  of  the  more  c 
ancient  work.  A  gate  is  clearly  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side,  marking  doubtless  the  original  approach  to  the  akro- 
polls  from  this  end ;  and  on  the  same  side,  in  the  ditch,  is  a 
postern  with  the  same  apparent  arch  which  we  have  already 
seen  on  the  western  hill  *■'.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  ail 
these  are  parts  of  the  restored  wall  of  Hermokrates.  We 
see  them  now  only  in  a  mined  state,  broken  down  through 
the  whole  extent  of  their  length.  But  quite  enongh  is  left 
to  show  what  manner  of  wall  it  was  within  whieh  the 
enterprising  Syraousan  set  up  for  a  while  a  restored  out- 
post of  Hellas  against  the  Phoenician. 

In  that  character  the  Selinous  of  Hermokrat^  played 
a  short  bat  brilliant  part.     Not  a  few  men  of  daring  and  Ii 
enterprise  flocked  to  the  champion  of  Hellas  in  his  new  f^ 
stronghold.     He  presently  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  sis  thousand  men.     With  these  he  began  to  make 
war  on  the  Carthaginian  dependencies  in  Sicily.      From 
Motya  Hannibal  bad  set  forth  for  the  destruction  of  Seli- 
nous ;    and  from  restored    Selinous   Hermokrates  now  set  H 
forth  for  a  plundering  expedition  against  Motya.     The  jn 
short  record  of  his  warfare  is  strangely  confused.     We  are 
told  that  he  harried  the  Motyene  territory,  that  he  de- 
feated the  men  of  Motya  who  came  forth  against  him,  and 
drove  them  back  into  their  city*.     These  few  words  are 
all,  and  we  should  certainly  never  have  found  out  from 
them  that  Motya  was  an  island,  though  an  island  yoked, 
like  that  of  Syracuse,  to  the  mainland  by  a  mote  *.     When 
we  come  to  a  more  famous  warfare  before  Motya,  we  shall 
find  that  ships  play  no  small  part  in  the  story.     Hermo- 
krates had  five  triremes,  by  this  time  perhaps  more ;  but 
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CHAP.  IX.  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in  this  expedition.     From  Motya 
He  invades  he  set  forth  to  attaok  the   head  of  Phcenician    Sicily. 

the  Panor- 

mitanter-  He  entered  the  land  of  Panormos;  we  have  no  account 
"  ^'  of  his  course;  but  if  he  came  straight  from  Motya,  he 
would  most  likely  enter  by  the  valley  of  the  Orethos,  and 
approach  the  city  from  the  south.  He  began  to  harry 
the  Golden  Shelly  and  to  carry  off  from  that  rich  land  a 
spoil  that  could  not  be  reckoned  ^.  The  men  of  Panormos, 
strengthened  no  doubt  by  some  of  the  troops  that  Hannibal 
had  left  behind,  came  forth  in  battle  array  for  the  protec- 
BU  tion  of  their  fields.      Hermokrates  and  his  followers  beat 

victopv 

them  back  into  the  city,  with  the  loss  of   five   hundred 
men^ 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Panormos  has 
been  mentioned  in  our  narrative  ^ ;  but  it  is  the  first  time 
that  Panormos  distinctly  plays  a  part  of  its  own  in  Sicilian 
history.  The  enterprise  of  Hermokrates  is  the  first  of  a 
Hiftoric  long  series.  It  was  the  first  of  many  attempts,  successful 
h^  war  ^  ^^^  unsuccessful,  made  by  European  armies  upon  the  Semitic 
with  Pan-  stronghold.  The  fight  won  by  Hermokrates  before  Pknor- 
mos  was  the  forerunner  of  the  more  successful  warfare  of 
Pyrrhos,  of  Atilius,  of  the  Hauteville  brothers.  Indeed 
the  whole  expedition  of  Hermokrates,  his  warfare  with 
Motya  as  well  as  his  warfare  with  Panormos,  is  something 
even  more.  To  have  made  his  way  in  arms  within  the  chosen 
preserve  of  Canaan  on  Sicilian  soil  was  the  first  step  to  the 
appearance  of  European  armies  on  the  shore  of  Africa  itself . 
Never  till  now  since  the  days  of  Dorieus  can  we  be  sure 
that  a  Greek  army  set  foot  on  Phcenician  territory  in  Sicily*; 

^  Diod.  xiii.  63 ;  r^v  rwv  Havopturwv  xwpav  Xd^Xar^ircu,  dimpi$/gi^cv 
kflas  kievpltvat.     Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  59,  252. 

'  lb. ;  rSiv  h\  liavopfurwv  vav^fxfl  mxpara^afiiyeiry  wp6  r^  v<SAcms,  fk 
7t€vraKoaiovs  filv  axnSiv  dvfiXc,  tovs  8*  aAAovs  awiicktiatv  ivrds  1^9  w6k(ws. 

'  As  in  Tol.  ii.  p.  186.  But  we  have  much  oftener  wondered  that  ve 
have  not  heard  of  it. 

*  This  of  course  turns  on  the  view  which  we  may  take  of  the  SeUnantiDe 
victory  discussed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
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least  of  all  had  the  fruits  of  the  Goldea  Shell  ever  been  chap,  i; 
made  a  epoil  by  Hellenic  plunderers.  The  haven  of  Panor- 
mos  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Greek  merchants ;  but 
when  Greek  warriors  first  broke  by  land  into  its  cam- 
pttffna,  it  was  breaking  into  ac  unknown  world,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  kept  carefully  sealed  up  against  all  enemies, 
almost  against  all  visitors.  We  are  told  that  as  Hermo-  Eitant 
krates  did  to  Motya  and  Panormos,  so  he  did  to  the  whole  of  wftrfare. 
that  part  of  Sicily  which  was  under  the  Punic  dominion'. 
This  would  take  in  the  new  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Se-  SegeaU 
gesta,  whose  lands  would  naturally  come  in  for  their  share  soIoob. 
o£  havoc  on  the  march  from  Motya  to  Panormos.  It  would 
also  take  in  the  Old-Phcenician  settlement  of  Solous,  which 
lies  straight  on  the  road  to  the  nest  place  where  we  hear  of 
any  exploit  of  Hermoki-atfe.  From  Solous  he  must  have 
felt  a  call  to  go  on  and  do  for  fallen  Himera  what  he  had 
done  for  fallen  Selinous.  Hellas  had  been  cut  short  by  two 
of  her  cities ;  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  restore  one ;  it 
woxild  be  glory  indeed  if  he  could  do  the  like  by  the  other. 
But  the  present  expedition  was  one  wholly  of  defiance  and 
plunder.  The  Phoenician  in  his  pride  of  conquest  must  be 
tAught  that  the  Greek  of  Sicily  could  still  strike  a  blow 
at  him  on  the  spot  which  was  his  proudest  badge  of  con- 
quest. But  that  enterprise  was  to  be  put  off  till  the  next 
year.  For  the  present  it  was  enough  that  Hermokrates 
had  won  back  Selinous  from  the  barbarian,  and  that  he 
had  turned  it  into  a  centre  of  warfare  from  which  he  had 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  chief  points  which  the  barbarian 
held  on  Sicilian  soil. 

After  all,  the  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Hermokratfis  New  pod- 
was  his  restoration  to  his  own  city.     To  look  no  further, 
he  could  carry  on  his  Phoenician  warfare  with  far  greater  '<'»***• 

'  Dioil.  liii.  6j  ;    npattXijaiajf  ii   nil  ri^  Si^ijii  X^f"  ^'i'""'  '"K  i"^ 
Kk2 
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B.  effeet  as  geoanl  of  the  Syracasaiu  than  he  ooald  as  a 
private  adyeatiiier  with  no  commiaBion  from  aaj  acknow- 
ledged power.  Of  the  recall  which  he  longed  for  hit 
exploits  against  the  Phoenicians  b^gan  to  give  him  a  ftir 
hope.  His  fame  went  forth  through  all  Greek  Sicily  as 
Faelfay  theyictorioos  avenger  of  Hellas  ^.  At  Syracnse  admiration 
iiigi  aft       for  his  deeds  was  mingled  with  regret  that  snch  a  eitunn 


should  be  a  banLahed  man.  His  case  was  disensaed  in 
several  assemblies^  and  it  was  plain  that  the  more  part  of 
the  people  had  repented  of  the  vote  which  had  driven  Henno- 
krat£s  into  exile  K  But  a  powerful  party  still  opposed  his 
recall,  and  the  leader  of  that  party  was  that  same  DiokliB, 
demagogue  and  general,  who  in  all  likelihood  had  been  the 
H.%  pliBs  author  of  his  banishment  \  Hermokratte  now  began  again 
to  take  measures  for  his  return  ^,  ready^  as  before^  to  use 
persuasioQ  or  force^  whichever  might  serve  him  best  at  the 
decisive  moment.  He  set  forth^bnthe  did  not  set  forth  by 
the  nearest  road  from  Selinous  to  Syracuse.  He  had  formed 
a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  his  own  glory  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discredit  his  political 
He  enemy  ^.     He  marched  to  Himera,  or  rather  to  the  spot 

lo  HI-        where  Himera  once  had  been,  and  encamped  just  outside  ihe 
ruins  of  the  fallen  city,  in  what  once  had  been  its  busy 

^  Diod.  ziii.  63 ;  kwmhov  vapit  roTt  SMrfXc^trrvut  It^tx*"^*  ^^  ^  ^^v*  <>>>* 
dty  only,  one  would  be  tempted  to  ondentand  this  of  a  €onnal  Tote  of 
ihAnks,  M  in  Thuo.  ii.  25.  3,  but  could  there  be  any  general  Sikeliot  oon- 
grest  just  now  to  pass  ench  a  vote  t 

'  lb. ;  ffMff  M  Koi  Tww  XvpoKovciuv  ol  vXfurrm  ttar€/itk^$ipnw,  Jyo^iw 
T$s  I9iat  iSfcr^  6pSnrrts  wt^vya^vfUvov  rhuf  *Ep/ioxpdTrjp,  9i6  tat  wtpl  abrw 
wokXSfr  X&yety  ytP0f»4r«a¥  h  rcur  lir«Xi;<ria<r,  6  /i)y  Mjftof  ip<uftp^  fr  3ovAo- 
/ttwof  tearaliix^eBat  rdv  Aiftipa, 

'  The  opposition  of  Dioklds  comei  out  in  c.  75  ;  6  ii\v  Aio«Xi}ff  dymrpdr- 
Tm¥  aJbr^  ['E^;io«rpdrci]  vtpt  rrp  icaB6tov. 

*  Diod.  xiii  63  ;  6  d*  '"RpiiOK^rrp,  diaAwif  rj)y  wtfi  abrov  ^ft^r  Iv  raw 
Svpcuco^cuff,  9ap€ffK9vd{%T0  wp6s  rifi^  idrov  «a0olknf  iwtfttkSn,  tHAs  nAt  dm- 
woktTfvofUvwn  dvriv^orrat. 

'  lb.  75 ;  ^  d*  *Epfuucp&Tffs  ravra  twparrtP,  Bwon  6  /ihf  Atoick^t  .  .  .  v^otf* 
ii6iffai  Toit  wk^Otffiw,  a^rdf  8i  .  .  .  kwajAjif  r6  w\^$os  clf  ri^  wpwfyom 
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proatleion '.  If  he  really  had  any  thought  of  yet  further 
undoing  the  work  of  Hannibal,  if  he  at  all  hoped  to  do  at 
Himera  as  he  had  done  at  Selinoua,  the  design  was  at  least 
put  off.  It  may  be  that  he  hoped  to  restore  Himem,  not 
as  a  private  adventurer,  but  as  once  more  the  general  of 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth.  What  he  actually  did 
was  an  act  well  suited  to  bring  him  nearer  to  that  post  by 
an  appeal  to  the  rdigious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  every 
Syracusan. 

Hard  by  the  camp  that  Hermoki'at^B  had  pitched  near 
Himera  still  lay  scattered  the  unburned  and  unburied  bones 
of  the  soldiers  of  Diokles,  the  men  who  had  died  in  the 
fight  before  Himera,  and  whom  their  commander  had  left 
without  those  funeral  honours  which  the  eommon  law  of 
Greece  never  refused,  even  to  an  enemy.  iIermokrat«8 
gathered  up  the  relics ;  he  piled  them  on  wains  det^ked  in 
costly  guise,  and  sent  them  forward  on  their  way  to  Syra- 
cuse^. He  himself  tarried  behind  on  the  borders  of  the 
SyracusaJi  territory.  At  this  stage  be  still  jirofessed  all 
deference  to  the  law;  he  was  a  banished  man,  and,  as  such, 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  bordera  of  the  commonwealth 
which  had  cast  him  out  ^.  He  sent  on  some  of  his  friends 
with  the  funeral  processioa,  and  himself  waited  to  see 
what  effect  bis  present  action  would  have  on  the  popular 
mind  of  Syracuse.  He  bad  lioped  tliat  men  would  con- 
trast lijs  conduct  with  that  of  his  enemy  Diokles.  Diokles,  ^ 
general  of  the  Syracusan  people,  had,  in  neglect  of  one 
of  the  holiest  obligations  of  Greek  religion,  allowed  the 
bodies  of  bis  fellow -citizens,  slain  in  a  fight  in  which  he 

'    Hod.  liii.  75  i   mrtmporosiZtVBiy  ir  ipi"!  ■pooirrilwi  t^i  d«i«T/iO(i- 

'  lb.  ;  Td  tB»  TirtXiimj«iirai«'  bora  am^Spwit,  irapaaHtviaat  t'  ApA{as 
voXliTi>.Sn  nmoafajfUras,  irl  ToiTtat  napmiiaaty  atri  Itt  T^i'  Ivfaxouaay, 
llie  »inguUt  form  ia  cloulitleaa  due  to  louie  IsM  copyist.  See  vol.  i.  p.  35;. 
It  is  tkia  to  the  ikirya  iu  ■  (raijuieDt  nf  boob  ixiii. 

'  lb.  ;  ai-T&t  /i jv  oly  IW  ran  Upair  taTi/uiri,  Bid  t^  jmXUffAu  Tout  flifilht 
viA  rSir  yiiuur  aiiriiriu,     Cf.  Plut,  SluiuB,  43. 
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OHAP.  IS.  commanded  and  which  he  survived,  to  lie  on  the  battle- 
field unburied  and  unhonoured^.  HermokratSs  the  exile 
had,  of  his  own  pious  and  patriotic  zeal,  fulfilled  the  duty 
which  the  general  had  left  unheeded*  By  his  act  the  bones 
of  the  slain  men  were  now  at  last  at  the  city  gates^  ready 
to  receive  the  long-delayed  honours  at  the  hands  of  theii* 
countrymen.  Hermokrat^s  might  fairly  hope  that  such  an 
act  might  win  for  him  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  against 
him.  He  might  even  go  on  to  a  further  hope^  that  the 
recall  of  Hermokrates  might  be  coupled  with  the  banish- 
Diokl^  ment  of  Diokles.  The  assembly  met.  DioklSs,  unwisely^ 
^^l^jj^^nof  one  would  think,  for  his  own  interests,  opposed  the  re- 
the  bonea.  ception  of  the  relics  *.  But  the  general  feeling  was  against 
him.  The  remains  of  the  dead  of  Himera  were  received, 
and  the  long-delayed  funeral  rit^  were  at  last  paid  to 
them  by  the  whole  Syracusan  people  •.  The  political  re- 
sults were  unlike  anything  that  either  Hermokrates  or 
Diokles  could  have  looked  for.  Sentence  of  banishment 
was  passed  on  Diokles  for  his  neglect  of  duty  towards 
the  dead.  But  the  sentence  against  Hermokrates  was  not 
repealed  *. 

Whatever  was  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  this  decision,  it 
at  least  could  not  be  called  a  party  vote.  It  is  more  like 
the  suggestion  of  Aristeides  that  himself  and  Themistokl^ 
should  both  be  thrown  into  the  harathron^.  We  are  told 
that  the  reason  why  the  recall  of  Hermokrates — no  doubt 
proposed  in  the  assembly — was  not  carried,  was  because 
the  people  feared  his  daring  spirit.  They  deemed  that,  if 
he  were  again  intrusted  with  power  in  the  state,  he  would 


He  is 
banished, 
but  Her- 
mokrates 
is  not 
restored. 


^  Died.  xiii.  75  .*  Jo/wi'  cut<os  itvfu.  tov  irtfKtojpaKivcu  rc^  TfT€\fvrrjic6Tas 

^  lb. ;  TOV  fiiv  AiotcXiovs  ko^vovtos  0dirT€tv, 

'  lb. ;  ol  'Xvpaxovaioi  $6i//a»r(s  tcL  kdrf/ava  rSjv  TtrtktvTTfKircar  icat  wur- 
Zrjfifl  T^v  iK<popdv  irifxrjaay. 

*  Ih.  ;  6  fAtv  Aioxkrjs  iipirpidfvOrjj  t^v  8'  'Epfioicpdrqv  oi8'  i>s  wpoctU^arrc. 
'  Plut.  Arist.  3. 
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use  it  to  make  himself  tyrant'.  Did  this  belief  wrong 
him  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  It  was  at  least  not  an  unnatural 
thought  after  Hermokrat^s  had  once  shown  himself  with 
his  own  fleet  and  his  own  mercenaries  in  the  waters  of 
Syracuse.  Tliat  Hermokrates,  like  Godwine,  meant,  if  so  it 
were  needful,  to  return  by  force,  no  man  can  doubt.  But 
that  docs  not  of  itself  prove  that  Hermokratcs  had  any 
more  thought  of  overthrowing  the  commonwealth  than 
Godwine  had  of  overthrowing  the  king.  Ilcrmokratfis, 
restored  to  Syracuse,  would  undoubtedly  have  looked  to  be 
the  flrst  man  in  Syracuse.  He  had  been  bo  in  times  paet 
when  his  fame  was  less  than  it  was  now.  But  a  man  oE 
his  stamp  would  surely  have  been  better  pleased  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  common  weal  tli,  whether  arUtocratic  or  democratic, 
than  to  sink  to  the  selfish  and  hateful  position  of  a  tyrant. 
But  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  Syracuse  is  instructive. 
That  it  did  exist,  that  it  amounted  to  a  firm  belief,  seems 
clear  from  the  refusal  to  restore  Hermokrates.  That  re- 
fusal was  a  strong  measure  indeed,  when  the  services  of 
Hermokrates  were  so  great  and  when  popular  feeling  was 
BO  strong  against  his  rival.  Coming  events  sureJy  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.  Men  in  Syracuse  felt  truly 
that  tyranny  was  threatening;  but  we  may  believe  that 
they  judged  wrongly  as  to  the  man. 

Hermokrates,  thus  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  restora- 
tion to  his  own  city,  withdrew  to  the  post  which  he  had 
won  for  himst^lf  at  Selinous.  He  saw  that  the  time  for 
an  appeal  to  force  was  not  yet  come  ^.  But  force  was  ever 
in  his  mind  as  a  possible  course;  and  before  long  circum- 
stance seemed  to  have  so  far  changed  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  risk  the  attempt.  The  many  invitations  which  he 
received  from  his  friends  in  Syracuse  took  away  all  scruples 


'  Diod.  Jtili.  7s  ;  liwi/rri 
/uffot,  liyaiclfgr  jour 


He  deter- 


TBI  nocnm  oAsraAOisuv  ihtabik. 

w,  n*  fimn  hit  msiid.  Mbit  bitiAfJ  QnAm  wh>  had  tfe 
damaeB  would  h*re  done  the  iwe  Not »  few  vodi 
gonelorUier;  they  would  hsve  hid  fifttfe  tcrapfe  m 
eiee  in  ftllynig  tbemeriTei  with  the  epfinif  of 
dty.  Alldbiadifl  hid  eren  Tentorad  to  pleid 
thw  kind  mm  »  fign  of  his  lore  for  the  eity  to  which  he  ww 
io  Mger  to  be  bioiigfat  back  at  any  price  \  So  it  waa  hi 
0or  own  early  days ;  if  Grodwine  did  not  duiiik  tnm  wm 
armed  retnmi  ^Ifgar  did  not  shrink  finm  s  ittom  hj 
the  help  of  the  Dane  and  the  Briton  '.  But  HetmAiatta 
did  not  ftoop  to  the  baeonoM  of  AlkilHadSa.  He  was 
the  ally  of  no  enemy  of  Syracuse.  He  had  beeame  an 
independent  power,  at  the  head  of  a  foroe  onij  paitiy 
Synunisan.  At  the  head  of  that  force  he  demanded  Ui 
restoration  to  Syracuse ;  but  hedemanded  it  as*  SyiBcaaan 
oitisen  who  had  suffered  wrong  from  his  political  AiMwiif 
Whether  he  cherished  any  further  thought  of  becoming  a 
Hyracusan  tyrant  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove,  and  the 
judgement  of  charity  is  the  safer. 

Hermokrates  now  set  forth  from  Selinous  with  a  body 
of  three  thousand  men.  Of  the  earlier  stages  of  his  march 
we  hear  nothing ;  but,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  Syracusan 
side  of  the  island,  he  passed  through  the  territory  of 
Oela.  He  came  by  night  to  an  unmarked  trysting-place 
which  must  have  been  arranged  with  his  friends  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  which  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  city  \ 
His  march  from  Gela  naturally  led  to  the  gate  of  Achra- 
dina,  hard  by  the  affora  and  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour  ^. 
The  gate  was,  by  what  means  we  are  not  told,  in  the  hands 
of  the  friends  of  Hermokrates  ^.   But  the  whole  of  his  party 

'  Hiuo.  vi.  9a.  3. 

'  NormMi  Oonqaesi,  ii.  pp.  318,  394. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  75 ;  wop€v$*h  did  r$t  FtXins,  1jm€  wvkt^  M  r^  cwrrruj' 
fUpoif  r^ver.    Th«  line  of  nuooh  after  Gela  would  Mem  to  be  inJaad. 
*  lb. ;  wpoctk$im  rf  ««m^  '^  'Axpaitwi^y  wvkmu    See  voL  ii  p.  14a. 
'  lb. ;  rfir  ftktm  ra^  c&^cbv  wfomrnrmkiftifUroifs  roit  T^vevt. 
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IiaJ  failed  to  Follow  him,  and  it  was  with  a  Few  comrades  only 
that  he  was  received  within  the  gate.  Hermokratee  son  of 
Hermun  was  again  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse;  but  he 
came  as  a  banished  man  who  had  made  his  way  into  the 
city,  as  yet  indeed  without  bloodshed,  but  in  the  teeth  of 
the  declared  will  of  the  Syracusan  people.  With  so  small 
a  company  as  had  entered  with  him,  he  did  not  venture  at 
once  to  risk  any  decisive  action  of  any  kind.  He  waited  He  vmu 
iu  the  offora  for  the  remainder  of  his  force  that  lagged  n^om. 
behind.  We  are  not  told  what  became  of  them ;  if  they 
came  up  at  all,  they  came  up  too  late  ^, 

Meanwhile  the  news  liad  spread  through  Syracuse  that  Battle  in 
Hermokrat^s  was  in  arms  within  the  city.     The  people  Henno- 
were    roused ;    a  multitude  soon  gathered   in   the   agora,  ^^ " 
seemingly  by  the  order  of  the   magistrates  and  in  some 
military  array.      A  battle  followed   in  the  agora   itself  *. 
The  assembled  citizens  were  strong  enough  to  overpower 
the  small  pai'ty  of  Ilermokrat«s ;   he  and  the  more  part  of 
his   followers    were   slain.      Others  were  taken    prisoners  I 
and  were  reserved  for  a  formal  trial ;  their  doom  of  banish-  f, 
ment  was  perhaps  lighter  than    one    might  have    looked 
for.     This  sentence,  it  is  ))lain,  could  apply  only  to  Syra- 
cusan  citizens ;    it   may   be  that  the   small   party  which 
accompanied  Hermokratcs  within  the  gate  belonged  wholly 
to  that  class.     But  others  who  should  have  come  before  S 
the  court  escaped    its   judgement   in    a   strange    fashion,  ^ 
but  a   fashion   which    has    its    parallels    both   in  English 
history  and  in  English  legend  ^.    Some  who  were  grievously 
wounded  were  given    over  to    their  friends  as  dead.     In 
course  of  time  some  of  them  recovered,  and  one  recovered 
to  play  a  memorable  part  indeed.     For  in  the  immediate 

'  lb.;  abv  Twi  SirAwi  ^KBor  Jri  t^v  i-jopiy.  Tliia,  it  Kill  be  remembered, 
U  the  b&Ctle  after  whicb  Arnold  suppoam  Diuklfs  Ui  have  killed  hiiawlf. 
8m  Appendix  XX  VL 

'  Nonnui  Conqaest,  iii.  [ip.  500,  joj,  gtf. 
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CHAP.  IX.  following  of  the  great  Hermokrates  was  one  man,  the  son  of 
a  less  renowned  bearer  of  his  own  name,  who  was  presently 
to  make  Syracuse,  at  the  cost  of  its  freedom,  the  greatest 
power  in  the  European  world.  Dionysios  son  of  Hermo- 
krates is  a  name  that  has  often  come  into  our  thoughts  as 
we  have  traced  the  long  warfare  of  the  Athenian  siege  along 
so  many  spots  which  were  presently  to  draw  their  chief 
his  first  renown  from  works  of  his  making.  We  have  called  him 
fn^tor^  up  in  fancy  by  the  site  of  his  own  castle  and  along  the  line 
of  his  own  wall.  That  he  had  played  his  part,  and  played 
it  well,  as  one  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  Sy- 
racuse we  cannot  reasonably  doubt.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  his  name  is  heard  in  our  story.  And  we  hear  of 
him  as  one  of  the  men  who  were  thus  strangely  brought 
to  life  again  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  ^. 

Compar-  Hermokrates  died  and  Dionysios  lived.  The  coupling 
Hermo-  of  the  names  is  strange  in  itself,  and  it  is  made  more 
]^*^Jmi^  strange  by  the  chance  that  the  follower  of  one  Hermo- 
krat^  was  the  son  of  another,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  at  a  later  stage  the  son  of  the  obscure  Hermokrat^ 
Strange-     married  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  one.     Setting  apart 

neBsof their  .-*  •      'j      x  i  •    x        'j.     •      •       'a.     ^c       a.  ^       xi    j 

partner-      these   incidental   points,   it   is   m   itself    strange  to   nnd 
ship.  Dionysios  in  the  following  of    Hermokrates.      Dionysios 

presently  rises  to  power  by  the  usual  path  of  a  candidate 
for  tyranny.  He  appears  as  a  leader  of  the  commons  and 
an  accuser  of  men  in  authority.  Yet  here  we  find  him 
sharing  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  had  been  banished  as 
dangerous  to  the  democracy,  so  dangerous  that  his  restora- 
tion had  been  refused  even  after  an  act  that  might  pass  as 
a  great  public  service.  We  are  not  told  how  Dionysios, 
who,  as  a  follower  of  Hermokrates,  must  have  been  either 

'  Diod.  xiii.  75 ;  rtvls  ainStv  -noK^ois  vfptwt(r6vTts  rpaviiOffiv^  in  tctcXcw- 
Ttjieorts  hub  tS/v  axrfftywv  vaptioBrjaaVt  oitojs  //^  tJ  rov  vK^Bovt  ifpyi  vapa- 
io$uf<Tiy'  Siv  Koi  Atovvatos  6  fitrd.  ravra  rSnf  1vpaKovaici¥  rvpamr^ffaf. 
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actually  a  banished  man  or  liable  to  a  sentence  of  banish-  chap.  ix. 
ment^  was  able  on  his  recovery  again  to  take  his  place 
as  a  citizen.  The  difficulty  would  be  less  in  the  case  of 
one  who  could  hardly  as  yet  be  looked  on  as  dangerous 
or  eminent.  The  really  striking  thing  is  the  union  of 
Hermokrat^  and  Dionysios  in  one  fellowship.  The  Syra- 
eusan  people  may  well  have  been  justified  in  their  dread 
of  Hermokrat^.  His  tendency  was  to  oligarchy;  he  might 
conceivably  have  been  driven  into  tyranny.  But  he  was 
essentially  a  citizen,  though  an  oligarchic  citizen.  His 
object  was  the  greatness  of  Syracuse^  the  independence  and 
union  of  Greek  Sicily.  He  would  rejoice  to  see  Syracuse 
the  head  of  Sicily^  and  to  find  himself  the  first  man  in 
Syracuse.  But  for  Syracuse  to  reign  over  unwilling  allies^ 
for  himself  to  reign  over  unwilling  citizens^  was  at  least  no 
part  of  his  original  design.  In  the  beginning  at  leasts 
his  own  personal  aggrandisement  could  have  held  no 
further  place  in  his  schemes  than  it  must  hold  in  the 
schemes  of  any  man  who  seeks  to  be  the  leader  in  any 
community  of  men.  And^  even  if  circumstances  at  last 
drove  him  to  seek  for  more  than  the  law  of  his  own 
commonwealth  allowed  him,  we  may  believe  that  his  own 
advancement  was  still  sought  largely  as  a  means  to  his 
great  ends.  We  may  further  mark  how  in  the  change  of 
times  those  ends  had  changed.  Seventeen  years  before,  at  Hermo- 
the  congress  of  Gela,  what  Hermokrates  had  set  before  tme  to 
the  assembled  Greeks  of  Sicily  was  the  union  of  their  ^^^"^ 
common  island  asrainst  Greek  enemies  from  the  old  Greek  Greek 

.  Sicily. 

lands.  Of  danger  from  barbarians  there  was  not  a  word^. 
Now  danger  from  barbarians  is  everything;  it  is  in  warfare 
with  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  Sikeliot  cities  that  Hermo- 
krates won  his  last  victories.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure;  as  leader  of  a  Syracusan  conmion wealth,  nay  even 
as   lord    of    Syracuse,    Hermokrates    would    never    have 

^  See  above,  p.  8i. 


08  THB  SIOONB  OABTHAGINIAN  IHTABION. 

SAV.ii.  pnicluMed  »  Imrhftrim  guanntj  of  his  own  power  over 
hiB  own  people  at  the  cost  of  tibe  betrayal  of  Greek  cities 
to  barbarian  inyaders. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Hennokratte  and  the 
ioBjdot  one  man  in  hia  following  whoee  name  we  koow.  Dionjaios 
wmjAaa  iow,  at  certain  moments  of  his  life,  stand  f <Nrth  as  the 
^'Bmlm.  duunpion  of  Hdlas  against  barbarians.  We  may  believe 
that  at  any  time  of  his  life  he  was  best  pleased  to  show 
himself  in  that  character.  He  had,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
one  man  in  the  following  of  Hermokratte,  shown  hlma^ 
in  that  character  already.  But  objects  like  these,  fore- 
most  in  the  platform  of  Hermokratis,  were  secondary  in 
the  platform  of  Dionysios.  It  may  be  that  Hermokiatfis 
was  ready  to  become  alyrant,  if  it  was  only  asa  tyrant  that 
[a  Mclu  he  could  carry  out  his  objects.  With  Dionysios  the  firrt 
amy.  object  was  to  grasp  and  to  secure  the  tyranny.  To  that  end 
he  did  not  scruple  even  to  betray  Greek  cities  to  the  bar* 
barians;  once  in  possession  of  power^  he  was  ready  to  do 
[iioljeeto  something  for  their  recovery.  The  objects  of  Dionysios 
through  life  are  essentially  selfish;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  his  own  power  comes  first;  he  sticks  at  no 
means  that  seem  to  him  needful  for  the  winning  of  power 
or  for  the  keeping  of  it.  We  shall  before  long  have  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  this  single,  perhaps  unnoticed, 
soldier  in  the  little  army  of  Hermokrat^  grew  to  be  master 
of  the  greatest  power  in  Hellas  and  ia  Europe.  It  is  only 
because  of  his  later  fame  that  he  is  casually  shown  to  us  at 
the  stage  which  we  have  now  reached.  By  a  chronicler 
whose  annals  ended  with  the  death  of  HermokratSs  the 
name  of  Dionysios  would  hardly  have  been  preserved,  or 
would  have  been  preserved  only  on  account  of  the  strange 
form  of  his  escape.  It  may  be  that  the  death  of  his  leader 
first  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  his  own  rise  to  power. 
But  he  was  no  follower  of  Hermokrates,  no  walker  in  his 
steps,  no  carrier-out  of  his  schemes.     Bent  upon  being 
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maeter  of  his  own  city,  his  path  to  lordship  was  Deeesaarily  ( 
the  opposite  to  that  of  his  chief.  His  time  was  not  yet 
come;  but  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  it;  we  shall  very 
soon  see  him  enter  on  the  steps  of  the  "despot's  pro- 
gress ',"  that  progress  which  we  nowhere  see  so  fully  or  bo 
clearly  set  forth  as  in  his  own  case. 


^  5.    T/ie  Siege  of  Akraga*, 

B,  C.   406. 

The  series  of  events  which  led  as  their  incidental  re- 
sult to  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Dionysios, 
but  whose  immediate  object  and  immediate  result  was 
a  further  overthrow  of  Greek  cities  by  Phoenician  hands, 
now  begins.  The  action  of  Hermokrattls  against  the 
Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily  naturally  stirred  up 
wrath  at  Carthage.  He  had  done  something  more  than 
had  been  done  by  those  cities  which  had  armed  for  the 
defence  of  Selinous  and  had  taken  an  actual  share  in  the 
defence  of  Himera.  He  had  won  back  from  Carthage  one 
of  her  newly-gained  possessions,  and  he  had  carried  his 
arms  into  ancient  Phcenician  lands  whore  no  Greek  warrior 
had  ever  before  been  seen.  Our  story  seems  to  imply  that 
formal  complaints  were  made  at  Syracuse  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  For  we  read  of  a  Sj-racnsan  embassy  to  Car- 
thage, which  complained  of  the  war  waged  by  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  and  tried  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  commonwealths  ^,  Such  a  complaint 
would  have  great  force  ae  a  retort;  it  would  come  rather 
late  as  an  original  complaint  against  the  doings  of  Hanni- 
bal. The  Carthaginian  Senat«  made  a  doubtful  answer, 
and  presently  gave  its  mind  to  making  ready  for  a  new 
Sicilian    expedition.       This   time,    it    is    said,  it  was  the 

■  See  vol.  M.  p.  66. 

*  Diod.  uii,  79 :  Xii]Biuraf>0iH  ■J/tjIomr  til  Kafx'fl"'"'  ^fiioBtii,  wipl  n 
w  wo^ijuni  KaTiiAi/u^rra,  mi  til  ri  koirir  ij{ 


all  Greek 

Sidly. 


TTffH  aciDni  c^arsussLis  Err ashrs. 


.  iiiatiiict  iMiJuwL  i£  *!»  -^idpr^  'if  Carcaaee  to  >MhTg  aD  the 
Gteek  •scies  i£  die  ismaL  '. 

Ac  die  sme  dme  diev^  auk  anniwr  afeep  to  ttnogthesk 
laifiSDsems  in  Skslr  35  tae  fimiwhrimi.  ol  m  Bew  citj.  Thk 
was  die  disc  ^HsBmsdj  CairfcaiLMiiiii  enfanj  in  the  iahuid. 
Bur  it  wa*  nut  iescnetL  la  raonm  fiv  anj  great  tieie  cither 
j»  A  ixscncdj  Fbienidaan  aectigment  «ir  ais  an  immediate 
poowsRun  i£  C^cdia^  0€  the  two  dties  ovcrthnyvn  by 
R^wmhal  StsmitfiB  jaiL  be«9L  nattiLcd  to  a  ccftain  measure 
j£  life,  ami  It  kept  it  &r  a  whxk,  withoot  ever  ximg  again 
txi  ic»  olii  ^naoasBk  Bot  the  deask  of  HermokiateB  cot 
shuEt  aiLT  adoemes  diac  he  msr  haxe  focmed  Smt  the 
cestuiaciiTa  «jf  HTmi»ffa>.  The  sifie  remaiafid  dawtate  in  the 
thftvs  of  Duniftjraa:  ic  remains  desolate  in  oar  own  day. 
Sdll  Himeca  was  in  a  mamuT  leprenoited  by  a  new  city 
oi  whk4i  sow  aroee  at  die  haidiiie  <^  Carthage^  The  site 
of  the  hot  haths  for  which  die  iKsghbonzhood  of  Himera 
was  fiunons.  the  badis  of  whieh  we  hsTe  heard  in  the 
le^Qid  of  HeraJcLes  ami  in  the  song'  of  Pindar  ^^  was  now 
chot«en  to  b«?coizie  a  ^tnun^hold  of  Carthage.  The  position 
was  an  important  one:  it  mo^^  while  still  a  possession 
of  Himera.  hare  been  more  than  a  bathing-place;  it 
most  always  hare  been  a  militarT  oatpost^  The  hot 
springs  themselTies^  which  still  bobble  op  as  they  did  wh^ 
they  refreshed  the  coaqoeror  of  Eryx,  lie  at  the  foot  of 
a  hiQ  which  rises  boldly  above  the  sea,  and  which  holds 
a  marked  central  position  in  the  coast  which  stretches 
from  Fklermo  to  Cefalu.     The  Sikel  headland  stands  out 

'  Diod.  ^"   79  •  *^  Ko^Xf'^^  ^  irotcpicta  dp^g06k(ms  Sorrfs,  ir  itkv 

y^if^  w6x,us  KaixArnXmiaQafai. 

*  Se«  ToL  i.  pp.  5 9,  76,  aio,  417. 

'  Stephen  of  Bjmuitittm  quotes  it  from  the  third  book  of  Philistos  m 
XWf'or  2i««Akt.  Thii  was  the  book  which  oontained  the  acts  of  Hippo- 
kraite  Mkd  QekVn.  Thcrma  mey  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
TerUlot  or  ThArto  at  Himera, 
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as  a  boundary  on  the  one  side ;  en  the  other  side  lie  the  cbap.  ix. 
hills  and  havens  o£  the  Phcenician.  Nowhere  do  we  ^0?"''??°'" 
thoroughly  take  in  the  position  of  Solous  as  a  PhtEuician  Temiini. 
outpost,  the  advanced  guard  of  greater  Panormos  •.  The 
range  of  the  Panormitan  mountains,  the  isolated  mass  of 
Herkte  and  its  neighbour,  are  seen  rising  above  the  gap 
which  parts  the  hill  of  Solous  from  the  inland  mountains. 
We  see  how  wide  after  all  was  the  opening  into  the 
Phcenician  garden  by  the  way  of  the  coast,  and  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  wisdom  of  Carthage  in  planting  one  of 
her  strongholds  on  the  hill  above  the  Baths  of  Himcra. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  in  so  doing  she  was 
winning  back  a  site  which  had  been  held  by  her  own 
people  in  days  when  Carthage  was  not  yet  a  power  in 
Sicily,  and  when  independent  Solous  had  to  withdraw 
before  the  advance  of  Himcra*. 

The  fitness  of  the  post  for  the  plantation  of  a  city  has  Tiie  idu 
been  already  spoken  of.   A  height,  not  isolated,  like  Herktfi 
and  Solous,  but  a  spur  of  the  inland  mountains,  stands 
forth  as  if   set  there  to  guard  the  coast,  to   block   the 
passage  between  the  lands  to  the  east  and  west  of   it. 
Joined  by  a  kind  of  isthmus  to  the  high  mountains  behind 
it,  the  hill  above  the  hot  springs,  its  steep  ascent  crowned 
by  a  wide  platform,  and  again  surmounted  by  a  higher 
point,  was  thoroughly  well  suited  to  become  the  site  of  a 
town  and  its  dominating  eitjidel.     The  new  city  arose,  a  Phtcoici 
Phoenician  settlement,  an  actual  colony  of  Carthage.     Ationoftiw- 
body  of  Carthaginian  citizens  were  chosen,  doubtless  to  form  '»'™7' 
the  patrician  order  in  the  new  dependency.    With  them  went 
another  body  of  natives  of  Africa,  voluntary  settlers  and  not 
conscripts,  to  form  the  general  mass  of  the  new  population^. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  365.  '  See  vol,  i.  p.  417. 

'  rUod.  Xiii.  79  ;    wptr  l>  a  tA  UTpariiriSa  fca^iflifdi-,  naraAjforrti  rSir 


^^ 
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oBAP.ii.  We  can  imdenfauid  that  to  form  even  ilie  pUb»  of  » 
eepamte,  thongli  dependent  eommumtj,  wae  £elt  to  be  » 
higher  poeition  then  that  of  mete  sabjecti  of  Guihage  in 
their  own  land.  No  PhcBnician  ooine  of  the  new  aettlemeBt 
have  eome  down  to  oa,  and  we  know  not  its  PtwnnwJMi 
name,  a  name  most  likely  equivalent  to  that  whieh  it  bean 
in  Ghreek,  TkemM  or  ZSmMi,  the  Hot  Batha,  the  Hot 
Baths  of  Himenu  Thia  laat  eeema  to  have  been  its 
formal  description^  bat  it  admitted  of  an  easy  oontnaotioii. 
ibeooBMt  Himera  itself  oertsinly  never  rose  again;  yet  we  pgesontiy 
hear  of  Himeraians  as  a  people,  and  a  Greek  people.  That 
is  to  say^  Men  of  Therma  and  Moi  of  Himera  became 
alternative  names  for  the  peojde  whose  full  desoiiptian  wai 
Men  of  the  Therma  of  Himera^.  And  before  long  those 
men  were  Gkeeks.  The  eitiaens  of  Carthage  and  their 
African  subjects  occupied  the  strong  place  and  made  it  into 
a  city,  but  into  a  ciiy  for  strangers  to  dwell  in.  Its 
political  position^  its  relation  to  Carthage,  altos  with  the 
tpraNrres general  revolutions  of  the  island;  but,  in  freedom  or  in 
iooiof  bondage,  Therma  remained  Greek  and  kept  up  the 
^^™*'^  memories  of  Himera  ^  The  town  survives^  and  its  name 
is  hardly  changed  in  the  modem  TerminL  It  stands  out 
conspicuously,  if  not  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Sicily, 
yet  as  a  considerable  dwelling-place  of  men,  a  town  and 
haven  which,  if  not  specially  attractive  or  rich  in  antiquities, 

*  Wa  thaU  praenily  ooma  to  Therma  w  Himera  at  aGreek  town,  tluMcis^ 
under  Carthaginian  dominion.  See  Diod.  xiiL  1 14,  xiz.  a,  where  it  appean 
as  the  birth-plaoe  of  Agathoklds.  Bat  we  can  hardly  take  the  words  of 
Cioero  (Verr.  ii.  55)  quite  literally ;  "  Oppidmn  Hiinerem  Fifth iginieBiei 
qaondam  oeperant  . . .  Himera  deleta,  quos  ci^es  belli  calamita*  reliqiiGi 
feoeraty  ei  leee  Thermii  ooHocarant,  in  ejosdem  agri  finibos,  neque  longe 
ab  oppido  antique.**  The  ooins  (Coins  of  Sicily,  83,  84)  have  oommonly 
eEPBOTAN,  sometimes  OEPMnAK  IMEPAmN  with  the  figure  of  the 
Himeraian  StMehoros. 

'  Cio.  Q.  a  ;  '*  Hi  se  patnim  fortunam  et  dignitatem  recuperare  arinlva- 
bantur,  cum  Ula  majorum  omamenta  in  eorum  oppido  ooUooabaatnr.**  We 
shall  hear  more  of  tbsm  in  Cioero*s  own  day. 
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still  ke^pe  its  historic  site  and  shelters  some  memoriea  ol  coaf.  ix^ 
the  past.     The  Phtenician  has  left  only  a  memory;   theTlio 
Greek  has  left  only  a  name ;  but  the  Roman  and  the  Arab  town. 
may  be  traced  in  their  works.     The  walls  of  the  mediteval 
city  are  there,  making  their  way  down  from  the  height  to 
the  sea.     The  valleys  are  spanned  by  an  aqueduct  of  no 
single  date ;  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  rising-  above  Mount 
the  city,  above  the  Greek  memories  and  the  Roman  build- 
ings, belongs  to  the  days  when  Groek  and  Roman  were 
words  of  the  same  meaning.     EHa^  himself  keeps  his  post 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Solunto ' ;   but  Termini  looks  up 
to  the  northern  mountain  of  Saint  Calogero.     The  ideal 
monk,  the  Under  and  patron  of  healing  waters,  has  dis- 
placed Hfirakles  by  the  Baths  of  Himera,  as  he  has  dis- 
placed Daidalos  by  the  Baths  of  Selinous  ^. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  Punic  colony  on  the  north  EiienBion 
coast  of  Sicily,  coming  on  the  voluntary  submission  of  Se-  gjoiu,  ao. 
gesta  and  the  fuller  establishment  of  Carthaginian  power  "' 
over  Panormos,  Motya,  and  Solous,  marked  a  stage  in  the 
spread  of  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  island,     Carthage 
Iiad  destroyed  one  Greek  eity;  she  had  enslaved  another ; 
she  had  supplied  the  place  of  the  eity  which  she  had  de- 
stroyed by  a  colony  of  her  own   citizens  and   suhjects. 
Such  a  stage  was  sure  to  be  only  a  step  to  further  advance; 
ajid  the  nest  advance  of  Carthage  takes  the  shape  of  an 
overwhelming   blow  dealt  at  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of 
Hellas.   The  successes  of  Hannibal  in  Sicily  stirred  up  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Carthage  to  a  longing  for  further 
exploits  of  the  same  kind.     A  vast  force  was  to  be  got  Gutherfna 
ready,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  making  the  conijuest  of  foj.  ,i,b 
all  Sicily^.     Hannibal  was  again  named  to  the  command,  g-'^]"^* 
He  was  now  an  aged  man  ;  he  had  done  the  work  of  his 


I 


'  Het  vol,  1,  p,  69. 
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CHAP.  IX.  country  at  Selinous  and  the  work  of  his  own  honse  at 
Hannibal    Himera;  he  had  no  further  special  call  to  tempt  him;  he 

m  com-  .      '  *^  ... 

mandwith  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  decline  the  toilsome  commission. 
lengae        His  prayer  was  not  granted  in  full;  he  was  again  to  be 
Himilkdn.   ^^Q  general  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.     But  he  was  allowed 
to  share  his  labours  with  a  colleague,  a  member  of  his 
own  house,  Himilkfin  son  of  Hanndn,  of  that   Hanndn 
who  had  enlarged  man^s  knowledge  of  earth  and  Ocean  ^. 
The  two  commanders  took  counsel  together,  and  began  to 
make  the  usual  preparations  for  a  great  expedition  on  the 
Gailiering  part  of  Carthage,     They  sent  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
uiet.         commonwealth,  plentifully  supplied  with  money,  to  hire  the 
best  mercenaries  that  were  to  be  had  in  Spain  and  the  Ba- 
learic isles.     They  themselves  went  through  the  African 
possessions  of  the  city,  enrolling  both  African  and  Phoe- 
nician troops,  as  well  as  the  best  warriors  of  Carthage 
herself.     Messengers  were  sent  to  the  kings  and  nations  in 
alliance,  dependent  or  independent,  with  the  commonwealth; 
troops  were  to  be  levied  from  Mauretania  and  Numidia  and 
New  Cam-  from  the  parts  between  Carthage  and  K}rrene  *.     Others 
levy.  went  to  Italy  to  hire  fresh  mercenaries  from  Campania. 

Carthage  knew  well  the  value  of  Campanian  soldiers; 
but  those  who  had  already  served  under  Hannibal  and 
had  been  left  behind  in  Sicilv  were  known  to  have  such 
evil  will  to  Carthage  that  they  were  likely  to  join  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  against  her^.  The  host  thus  got  to- 
gether from  all  parts  was  gathered  at  Carthage ;  the 
statements  of  its  numbers,  horse  and  foot,  range  from 
1 20,000  to  300,000  *.     All  the  triremes  of  the  common- 

^  Diod.  xiii.  80  ;  wipauTovfjUvov  b^  6icL  rd  yrjpaif  wpoffKaricrTrfffay  icai  dXXsi^ 
aTpartfydVf  *Ifukj(onfa  rbv  "Kvvouvo^^  tK  t$j  aur^y  6vra  cnrjrycKc/oy.  See  abovej 
p.  448.     So  with  Nikias  ;  see  above,  p.  275. 

*  lb. ;  Kcd  rivas  rSiv  oIkovvtow  tcL  vp^s  t^v  Kvp/^mjy  te€K\i/i4ya  fiiprj, 
^  lb. ;   !«  5i  rfji  *IrciAms  fiiaBcaadfxfvoi  Kafiirayovs,  hu^ifiaaay  (h  AiBvtp'' 
"gbuaav  ycLp  r^v  ix\v  xp^^oy  avruiv  /x€y6Xa  avfxfiaWofxivrjv^  robs  ^  iv  SurcAif 
Karakfkftfifxivovs  Kafiiravobs,  Sid  rd  ttpo(rKtKO<piyag  roTf  KapxriZoyioiiy  fitrA 
rwv  ^iKiXiorrar  raxOrfaofiivovs.         *  lb. ;  Timaios  and  Ephoros^  at  nsaal. 
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wealth  were  put  under  sailing  orders ;  with  the  multitude  chap.  ix. 
of  transports  and  ships  of  burthen  they  had  made  up  a^®"!*^ 
tale  of  more  than  a  thousand  vessels.     The  news  of  such  Sicily, 
preparations  reached  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  they 
began  to  make  ready  to  meet  the  danger.     The  destroyer 
of  Selinous  and  Himera  was  coming  against  them.   Nothing 
but  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  the  closest  union,  could  save 
all  or  any  of  them  from  the  fate  of  Selinous  and  Himera. 

Syracuse  took  the  lead.     She  had  done  good  service  to  Action  of 
Sparta  in  her  war  with  Athens,  which,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member, was  not  yet  ended.      Her  own  troops  had  been  40^- 
withdrawn  for  duties  nearer  home ;  but  she  had  some  claim 
on  the  head  of  Dorian  Greece.     An  embassy  was  sent  to 
ask  for  Lacedsemonian  help ;  Gylippos  or  one  like  Gylippos 
might  do  as  good  work  against  the  Carthaginian  as  he  had 
done  against  the  Athenian.      Other  appeals  were  made  Appeal 
nearer  home,  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  to  italiots 
those  who  were  most  nearly  concerned,  to  the  Greeks  of  J^^  "  ®* 
Sicily  themselves.     They  were  called  on  to  stand  ready  for 
common  defence  on  behalf  of  their  common  freedom  ^.    The 
Syracusan  fleet  was  made  ready,  and  was  sent  to  cruise  off 
the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  to  meet  the  barbarian,  if  need 
be,  in  his  own  waters.     But  if  Syracuse  was  the  first  to 
take  heed  to  the  common  defence,  it  was  at  Akragas  that  Akmgas 
the  immediate  alarm  was  greatest  and  the  preparations  for  ened. 
immediate  defence  were  most  active.     It  was  deemed,  and, 
as  the  event  showed,  rightly  deemed,  that  that  city  would 
be  the  first  object  of  Punic  attack  ^.     And,  under  the  stress 
of  the  great  coming  danger,  all  jealousy  between  Syracuse 
and  Akragas  had  passed  away. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  81 ;  irp6s  roi/s  impopfi'^aoirras  rd  wXJiOtj  vpds  ruv  inrkp  r^s 
Moanjf  iktvBfpias  Kivdwov, 

*  lb. ;  *Axpa'^ayTivoi  .  .  .  iitXAfifiavoy,  Uttp  j^v,  Iv  ahrovi  irp^ovs  l^civ  rd 
r(w  wokifAQU  fidpos, 

lI  2 
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our.DL  The  position  of  the  great  city  of  the  soathem  oosat  made 
^Smoi  ^^  ^  ererything  the  firat  in  the  coming  danger.  She 
^inq^  was  now  the  nearest  Greek  neighbour  of  Carthage;  aince 
tiie  overthrow  of  Selinous^  the  temtoiies  of  Carthage  and 
of  Akragas  had  marched  on  each  other.  Hermokntfis  had 
indeed  made  Selinous  once  more  a  Ghreek  military  poet;  hot 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  occupied  the  whole  Setiimntine 
coast  from  the  Mazaros  to  the  Halykos^  and  his  setQeiDent 
can  hardly  have  lasted  after  his  death.  By  sea,  now  Seli- 
nous was  gone>  Akragas  was  the  nearest  Sikeliot  city  to 
Africa,  as  it  had  always  been  the  one  which  most  directly 
fronted  Africa.  To  an  African  power  which  had  already 
destroyed  Sdinous,  and  which  longed  either  to  win  more 
dominion  or  to  do  more  destruction  among  the  Sikeliot 
cities^  Akragas  might  seem  almost  to  challenge  attack. 
^n»ds  Moreover  the  commercial  dealings  between  Akragas  and 
Africa  had  doubtless  taught  the  prudent  traders  of  Carthage 


yg|^       that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  have  the  vines  and 

olive-trees  of  Akragas  to  their  own  than  to  go  on  buying 

FnfMm-     their  fruits  from  their  present  owners  ^.    The  Akragantines 

AkngAi.     therefore  began  to  gather  all  their  crops  and  substance  that 

AU  thiD^  lay  without  the  walls^  and  to  bring  all  within  the  defences 

from  tlie     of  their  vast  enclosure^.     So  the  Athenians  had  done  during 

^^'""^^'     the  earlier  Feloponnesian  inroads;  but  then  there  was  no 

fear  of  a  Feloponnesian  attack  on  the  city  of  Athens.    At 

Akragas  every  one  knew  that  the  city  itself  was  the  direct 

object  of  the  invaders.     The  second  city  of  Sicily,  the 

wealthiest  city  of  Hellas,  was  threatened  with  the  same 

utter  overthrow  at  barbarian  hands  which   had  already 

fallen  on  two  of  her  sisters. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  390. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  81  ;  ido^tv  oZv  a(/Tc!s  r6v  re  vircv  mil  rtUn  &kXjovt  KOfvovt, 
in  H  rdf  KT^fffis  dwdffas  dird  r^r  X^fx^s  icaraitofAl(tiv  ^rrds  rw  rcixfir.  CI 
Thuc.  ii.  14,  17,  5a.  It  is  just  after  this  that  Dioddroe  makes  that  piotuie 
of  the  prosperity  of  Akragas  on  which  I  have  drawn  largely  in  tqL  iL  p> 
390,  et  seqq. 
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Yet  Atmgas  was  not  the  first  point  to  whicli  Carthaginian   chap.  ix. 
vessels  sailed  in  the  present  war.    Forty  triremes  were  sent 
in  advance,  but  their  course  was  towards  the  Carthaginian  j 

possessions  in  Sicily.     These  last  had  doubtless  to  be  looked  I 

to  at  Bueh  a  moment,  and  they  would  be  called  on  for  their  n 

contingents  in  the  present  warfare.  In  the  waters  near  ,Se»-fight 
Eryx  ',  that  is  on  a  voyage  between  Motya  and  Panormos,  8~^^jj, 
the  Punic  ships  fell  in  with  the  watchful  fleet  o£  Syracuse,  'low?- 
A  sea-fight  followed,  a  fight  stoutly  contested  for  some 
while.  In  the  end  tho  Greeks  had  the  victory;  fifteen  of 
the  ships  of  Carthag«  perished ;  the  rest  escaped  by  sailing 
hither  and  thither  on  the  open  sea^  We  wish  to  hear 
whether  any  further  action  followed  on  the  part  of  Syra- 
cuse; but  all  that  we  are  told  is  that,  when  Hannibal 
beard  of  the  Carthaginian  defeat,  he  set  forth  with  fifty 
ships,  at  once  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from  following  up 
their  success,  and  also  to  secure  a  safe  passage  for  his  own 
army '.  The  next  time  we  bear  of  Syracuse  in  this  war, 
her  forces  are  equally  zealous  and  equally  successful ;  but 
it  is  not  by  sea  in  the  parts  of  Eryx,  but  by  land  on  the 
road  between  Syracuse  and  iVkragas.  We  feel  bow  frag- 
mentary our  story  has  become  in  the  loss  of  the  great 
contemporary  guide.  But  one  thing  is  plain.  At  such  a 
moment  as  this  all  differences  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
were  forgotten,  Akragas  no  longer  envies  Syracuse,  and 
Syracuse  does  not  vex  Akragas. 


Akmgas  was  now  at  tho  height  of  her  splendour.     The  Prosperity 
magnificent  Oellias*  still  lived.     The  mighty  temple  of 

'  Diod.  liii.  Bo ;  )*  ToTt  rip!  tA»  'Epuiat  rcti-Dit. 

'  lb, ;  ii^irrw  (d  t6  wiKwyo!. 

'  lb. :  lartaSi  yif  roit  /ti*  "tupatovaioiii  taiXvaai  xci"'"'^'"  *?  "poftp^. 
Itari,  rail  ti  tiiiut  hwip,*oiv  ia^paXii  wnpnOKtv^^ai  rJv  jvardnXouv, 

■  Hee  vol.  ii.  p.  ggi.  According  W  Holm  [G.  S.  ii.  415),  Gelluu  is  to  ba 
Hen  In  the  PnUii—one  goes  buk  to  oar  SyrMowa  king  »n(l  bia  wine 
—of  a,  very  odd  etor;  in  Juhii  of  .Stoboi  (Ixii.  48).  in  wlibh  »e  not  onlj 
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CHAP.  iz.   Zeus  had  been  brought  to  perfection  as  far  as  walls  and 
capitals  and  cornices  were  concerned.    It  merely  awaited 
its  roof  ^.     Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  city  had 
seen  one  of  those  gorgeous  spectacles  in  which  Akragas 
Olympic     and  all  its  citizens  delighted.   A  man  of  Akragas^  Exainetos 
Gxai^tos.  ^y  name,  had  won  an  Olympic  victory  in  the  chariot-raoe. 
412*  He  was  brought  into  the  city  on  the  victorious  car,  in  a 

procession  in  which,  besides  horsemen  and  footmen,  three 
hundred  pair  of  white  horses  drew  the  chariots  of  the  other 
rich  men  of  Akragas  who  came  to  do  honour  to.  the  victor  *. 
These  men,  we  must  remember,  must  all  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  horsemen,  the  military  strength  of  the  city. 
Was  their  warlike  vigour  at  all  impaired  by  this  wonderful 
splendour  of  life  ?  We  have  one  hint  which  is  instructive. 
Kegula-  About  this  time,  as  part  of  the  preparations  for  the  defence, 
the  guard.  &  miUtary  ordinance  was  passed  in  Akragas,  to  forbid  any 
undue  amount  of  luxury  among  those  citizens  whose  duty 
it  was  to  pass  the  night  in  the  watch-towers.  They  doubt- 
less took  their  turns  of  sleep  and  of  watching,  and  the  new 
law  provided  for  the  furniture  of  their  beds.  No  man  was 
to  have  more  than  a  mattress,  a  quilt,  and  two  pillows  *. 
At  Akragas,  it  is  added  with  a  touch  of  scorn,  this  was 
looked  on  as  the  hardest  bed  that  could  be  endured*. 
Among  the  foreign  defenders  of  the  city  were  some  to 
whom  this  standard  of  campaign  life  must  have  seemed 
strange.     A  Spartan,  Dexippos  by  name,  was  tarrying  at 

see  him  in  a  kindly  light  towards  h\a  slaveSi  but  as  having  views  on  the  art 
of  slave-growing. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  40a. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  34,  83.  He  gives  the  date ;  <rvyfn6fiw€vw  8*  ovr^,  X^P^^ 
rSw  dXXojTf  awwpit^s  Tpiaic6<rtat  \tvicwy  iwvojy,  wdtreu  vap^  airrwv  rw  'Atepa^ 
yayriyojv. 

'  lb.  84;  rfji  noKioptcias  ywontinjs  iroi^ffai  tf/rf<f>i(rfM  wtpi  rw  Iv  roii 
^vkoKUoii  ^awKr€p€v6yTooy,  owojs  fx^  t«s  1x17  irKuov  ruKijs  Koi  wtpurrp^fMros 
Koi  Koadiov  ical  bvoiv  irpo(TK€<pa\al<ur. 

*  lb. ;  TotovTi;?  8i  t^s  aKXrfpoTdrrfs  ffrpoj^fjs  vwapxowrrjs,  tfcari  kirfi- 
(catfoi  rijiy  icard  rdv  \oivdv  fiiov  Tpwpiiv. 
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Gela.  It  was  the  year  of  Arj^inousai,  and  the  name  of  i 
Spartau,  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  o£  glory  by  Kallikratidas  T^^S^^ 
in  his  defeat  than  by  other  leaders  in  their  victories,  was  po"  ctlM 
everywhere  feared  and  honoured.  Dexippos  was  hardly  a  ,5 
Spartan  of  the  school  of  Kallikratidas ;  but  to  be  a  Spartan 
was  enough.  Akragas  may  have  thought  that  she  was 
calling  another  Gylippos  to  her  help,  when  she  invited 
Dexippos  to  como  to  her  defence  with  as  many  mercenaries 
as  he  could  get  together'.  He  presently  came  with  fifteen 
hundred.  The  Campanians  too  who  had  quarrelled  with  Tbe  C 
Hannibal,  and  who  still  remained  in  Sicily,  were  taken  into  ^r^" 
the  Akragantine  service  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  ^, 
Not  that  the  city  trusted  wholly  to  help  of  this  kind  ;  the 
citizens  of  Akragas  were  fully  ready  to  take  their  share  in 
the  defence.  And  presently  all,  citizens  and  strangers,  were 
called  on  to  do  their  uttermost. 

We  are  not  told  where  Hannibal  landed  his  array;  doubt-  Voy«g»( 
less  at  one  of  the  havens  west  of  Akragas.  His  voyage, 
B«cording  to  a  later  account,  was  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  some  story  is  told  which  we  hear  in  other  cases, 
how  written  and  sealed  orders  were  given  to  the  captains, 
which  were  to  be  opened  only  at  sea,  lest,  it  is  said,  the 
course  of  the  fleet  should  be  betrayed  by  deserters  ^.  And,  Theligbn.'B 
as  a  further  precaution,  the  lights  which  the  ships  carried 
at  their  masts* — a  night  voyage  is  taken  for  granted — 


'  Diod.  xiii.  85  ;  he  cornea  irfMHT^TaiT  It  TiXai  napiir,  fitni  f/vwv  x'^'"' 
trttTiuioalair.  Tlien,  Bi  %h  explanfttion,  wa  re&d,  stToi  -/ip  «ar'  tmlrai'  Tar 
Xpi»i*,  ch  Tftuuii!  fBiDrK,  IvTitti}  Hihfipir.lxiBi'  iflm/ia  Jiinji'  miTjJJa'  Bidwip 
4f(Wav  el  'AKfitYai^rfm,  luaSuaiiitror  arpoTiirra!  dn  vKilaraiii  lX8llr  tit 
'Anpayayra,  £ut  how  ouiie  thU  Spnrtau  mjth  hii  djtw/ut,  to  be  itajing 
idly,  at  it  would  Beem.  kt  GeU !  And  had  hi>  coming  nnjtbing  to  do 
with  the  Akntgaotiae  miaiion  to  Sp]trt>  I 

'  lb. ;  l/uaBiLeJiaai'  ml  ol  wpirtpov  'Ari'f3f  aufiitax'iiaai'rti  KajKafol,  ripi 
iMTOKoaious  irrt!.     See  nbove.  p.  490. 

'  Tta  fiT)  ifti  Twf  airofiiXair  {[ayytXB^.     The  etory  ■>  told  by  I'olyunoa, 
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CBA7.IZ.  had  iheir  fore  parte  covered^  lest  the  enemy  should  see  them  ^ 
He  lands    Wherever  it  was  that  Hannibal  landed^  his  coarse,  as  soon 

two  camps  ^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  Akragas^  is  clear 

*«*°J^     enough.     He  divided  his  force  into  two  parts,  to  threaten 

The  ■onih-  ^^  ^^^Y  ^^  ^^^  sides.     His  main  camp^  strongly  guarded 

wflttarn      by  a  trench  and  other  defences,  was  pitched  to  the  south- 

west  of  the  town,  on  the  right  of  the  Hypsas,  on  the  flat 

ground  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  with  its  stream 

The  Ibe-    between  the  camp  and  the  nekropolis  to  the  north.     But  a 

the  eaitem  body  of  forty  thousand^  consisting  of  the  Spaniards  and 

^^**  part  of  the  Africans,  was  stationed  on  the  other  side  of 

the  town,  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Akragas^  with  the  evidoit 

purpose  of  watching  any  help  that  might  come  from  Oela 

and  Syracuse'.   Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  the  Punic  general 

Hannibal*!  did  not  at  once  begin  with  warlike  action.     Having  shown 

Akn^ ;    the  men  of  Akragas  how  great  a  host  it  was  against  which 

j|^JJ^2^  they  would  have  to  strive,  he  next  sent  a  message  of  peace 

to  the  city.     Let  the  commonwealth  of  Akragas  become 

an  ally  of  Carthage  in  the  present  war;  that  is,  let  her 

forces  join  with  those  of  Carthage  against  the  other  Sikeliot 

cities.     He  even  added  an  easier  alternative.    Let  Akragas^ 

remaining  on  friendly  terms  with   Carthage,  preserve  a 

strict  neutrality  ^.     In  asking  this,  he  was  in  truth  asking 

only  that  Akragas  should  act  now,  in  the  day  of  Punic 

invasion^  as  she  had  acted  a  few  years  earlier  in  the  day  of 

Athenian  invasion.     But  the  two  cases  were  not  parallel 

Athens  after  all  was  not  Carthage;    and  Akragas   had 

already  overcome  her  sullen  dislike  to  Syracuse  when  she 

had  joined  with  her,  if  ^  too  tardily,  in  sending  help  to  Seli- 

nous.     The  men  of  Akragas  were  not  so  lost  to  all  Sikeliot^ 

'  Polyainos,  v.  lO.  2  ;  Aoftirr^pas  jjpc  rd  wp6<T$tv  lUpoi  vappay/xivowj 
ovwi  ftfl  yvojpi(oify  dvd  tov  ifwrds  ol  wokifuot  rbv  iwiirXovy, 

«  See  Appendix  XXVIII. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  85  ;  dWcrriiAoy  wpifffius  vp6i  tovs  'Axpayatrrlvovs,  d^tovyrts 
/idXiara  /iiv  ovfxfMxuy  avrots,  tl  S^  fx^  7c,  i^auxtW  Ix**"*  '^  ^fXcws  cTroi 
Kapxfl^v'ioj¥f  iv  tlpifivi^  fxivovras. 
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to  all  Hellenic  feeling,  as  to  accept  either  of  the  proposals  c 
between  which  Hannibal  gave  them  their  choice'.     As  the  y" 
first  attacked,  the  Jionours  and  burthens  of  the  championship 
were  laid  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  shrink  from  the 
work.     The  Punic  offers  were  declined,  and  the  city  made  Pi 
all  things  ready  for  defence.     The  whole  military  force  ^l 
of  Akragas  was  called  out.     The  citizens  were  told  oEE, 
some  to  take  the  first  turn  in  the  defence  of  the  walls, 
others  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  relieve  them.     A 
special  duty  wa«  laid  on  the  Campanian  mercenaries.   They  Ti 
were  posted  on  the  rock  of  Athem^the  highest  point  within  [j 
the  walls,  looking  down  on  the  whole  city  \     There  they  ^ 
were  doubtless  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  Spaniards  and 
Africans  posted  on  the  hills  beyond   the  Akragaa.     The 
city  stood  ready  to  withstand  the  barbarian  attack,  and  its 
defenders  looked  to  be  presently  strengthened  by  helpers 
from  the  other  Sikeliot  cities. 

The  siege  now  began.     The  point  o£  attack  chosen  by  A 
Hannibal  and  Himilkun  was  the  line  of  wall  on  the  western  tMc 
side  of  the  city  ^.     One  almost  wonders  that  they  did  not  Why  not 
make  their  attack  on  the  southern  wall,  the  wall  towards  wiuthl 
the  sea.     The  task  would  not  have  been  an  easy  one.     The 
besiegers  would  have  had  to  work  against  the  strong  line 
of  rock  which  had  been  hewn  into  the  seaward  defences  of 
Akragas,     In  some  parts,  towards  the  south-east«rn  comer, 
these  are  hardly  less  strong  than  thfjse  on  the  western  side  *. 
But  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  wall,  the  end  nearest 
to  their  own  camp,  the  southern  defences  were  much  less 

'  Diod.  xili.  85  ;  c6  wpoattlaiiirtir  twv  Ir  Tf  wi\.ti  rnh  Utovi. 

*  lb. ;  ol  .  . .  Ka/am-tt , . .  Moriax^  ''i*  l/^^P  ''V'  '^Mt  ^if>(ii-,  k.t.A. 
Ho)  »oL  i.  p.  433- 

'  DialAros  (xiii.  85)  wji  only,  tiaaiiiifiiimai  ri  tflxi.  "ol  *bS'  Ii>a  niiav 
BtipoiiTit  iCtfwSov  tTirai  T^v  w6^r.  But  tlis  whole  lUay  mtket  it  olckr  OD 
whicb  ude  il  wmM.     Se«  vol.  iL  p.  117, 


i 
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CHAP.  IX.  fonnidable  than  ou  the  side  chofien  for  attack.  There  was 
also  more  room  for  military  operations  and  for  the  wmk- 
ing  of  military  engines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soath 
wall  had  the  whole  city  behind  it  in  a  way  in  which  no 
other  part  of  the  defences  had.  Anyhow,  with  whatever 
motive^  the  Panic  generals  chose  to  attack  the  wall  on 
the  west  side,  the  wall  overhangmg  the  valley  of  the 
Hypsas.  This  was  another  and  loftier  wall  of  natural 
rock,  strengthened  and  supplied  by  artificial  building  at 
whatever  points  it  was  needed.  It  was  hard  work  to  bring 
any  of  the  usuid  arts  of  the  besieger  against  these  steep 
crags  defended  by  men  whose  all  was  staked  on  the  de&noe. 
The  Punic  commanders  carefully  examined  the  walls,  look- 
ing out  for  a  weak  point  to  make  their  attack.  Such  an 
one  they  thought  they  had  found  near  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  small  stream  of  Saint  Leonard  with  the.  Drago  or 
Hypsas.  Here  the  valley  widens ;  here  the  line  of  diffis  is 
broken:  by  a  deep  inlet,  whose  mouth,  defended  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  masonry  brought  down  to  the  lower  ground^  formed 
the  great  outlet  of  Akragas  to  the  west^  the  gate  of  H£ra- 
kleia  ^.  Beyond  the  gate,  towards  the  akropolis,  the  natural 
ituok  wall  becomes  for  a  while  considerably  lower.  Here  then 
mte  of  Hannibal  and  Himilkon  chose  the  point  for  their  main  at- 
Sdrmkleift.  tack.  Two  huge  moving  towers  were  accordingly  brought 
up  the  ravine^  and  set  to  play  on  the  walls  at  this  point 
They  worked  during  the  whole  of  one  day,  and  many  of 
the  defenders  were  slain.  At  nightfall  the  trumpet  called 
off  the  besiegers,  and  in  the  night  the  Akragantines  con- 
trived to  bum  the  towers  *. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  had  fought  against  Hannibal 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

'  Diod.  xiiL  85.  PolyainoB  (v.  10.  4)  hM  a  wonderfol  storj  how 
Hiiralk6ii  employed  the  trick  of  the  feigned  flight,  at  at  Ai  and  8eiilai0»  how 
he  lighted  fires  dose  to  the  town,  how  the  parsaen,  thinking  that  the 
town  was  on  fire,  tamed  to  help,  and  how  they  were  cut  to  pieoee  by  thoM 
whom  they  had  chased,  helped  further  by  some  who  were  set  in  ^™^*«^ 
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no  less  than  the  arms  of  the  Akragantines,     With  that  chap.  i*. 

barbaric   grandeur  of   conception  which   a    Carthaginian 

Shophet  might  share  with  a  Persian  king,  his  next  plan 

was  to  change  the  nature  of  the  ground.     Even  where  the 

valley  was  widest,  where  the  rocks  were  lowest,  the  assault 

was  not  easy.     He  would  make  new  ground  for  his  troops 

and  engines;  he  would  fill  up  the  rough  and  narrow  valley 

and  the  troublesome  streams  which  ran  down  it.    Materials  The  wmiBi 

for  this  purpose  were  found  by  occupying  the  nekropolis,  J^m^,  , 

and  destroying  the  tombs.     These  were  to  be  used  to  pile  """way. 

up  a  causeway  wider  than  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead',  for 

the  better  attack  of  the  wall  on  the  opposite  height.     On 

the  hill  of  tombs  we  now  see  only  those  that  were  wrought 

in  the  solid  rock ;  in  tlic  great  days  of  Akragas  the  whole 

liill  was  covered  with  tombs  of  masonry.     It  was  a  fancy 

of  the  Akragantines  to  commemorate  in  this  way,  not  only 

their  human  forefathers  and  friends,  but  the  horses  which 

had  won  them  fame  in  the  games,  even  the  pet  birds  o£ 

the  boys  and  maidens''.     Above  all  rose  the  stately  tomh  Tomb  nf 

of  the  hero  ThCron,  whose  name  has  been  so  hopelessly 

transferred  to  a  work  of  later  days  in  another  place  '.     All 

these  works,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  no  mean  fruits  of 

Akragantine  skill,  Hannibal  began  to  sweep  away,  and 

to  use  the  fragments  for  his  mole  at  the  bottom  of  the 

valley.     The  tomb  of  Therfln,  victor  at  Himera,  would  be 

in  Hajinibal's  eyes  the  memorial  of  an  enemy  which  called 

for  an  exemplary  and  synibolioal  act  of  destruction.     The 

work  of  havoc  was  begun ;    but  before  the  monument  of 

the  hero  was  altogether  levelled,  a  sign  from  heaven  spoke 

'  Diod.  xiii.  8s  ;  ■op^TVuXai'  toi*!  orparuiiTaii  naSaipiiii  rd  iirffiuiTa  nal 
XijfMra  KaTaantvo^tit  f^ixi"  ^^*  tiijcu)'.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

'  lb.  8j  ;  S^7^^>f  8J  riir  rpv-^v  airrur  nal  i)  »D*iir>*<iQ  tSiv  iiyrj/uiair,  a  rira 
jtif  Tolt  AGXt/rais  trttm  KattfJittiaijtti',  nyi  H  roti  SfW&  ra/y  wapOirV¥  vai 
nu'Iwr  ir  oix^r  TpffBiiitOf!  dpyiBopioit.  Timuoe  uid  be  had  Been  inch.  But 
did  Bach  rpvip^  go  on  agatii  in  rostorcd  Akrsgui  I 
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CHAP.  IX.  the  divine  displeasure  at  the  sacrilegious  deed.  A  thunder- 
^^°'^*  bolt  fell  and  shook  the  tomb;  and  the  prophets  of  Baal 
and  the      who  f oUowed  the  camp  of  Carthage  bade  the  general  cease 

from  this  attempt  on  a  spot  thus  specially  hallowed  ^. 
Plague  in       At  this  stage  at  least  of  the  siege  the  gods  of  Hellas 
ginian        fought  for  Akragas.     A  plague  fell  on  the  Punic  camp; 
^'^^P '        many  died ;  others  were  smitten  with  divers  sicknesses  and 
death  of     grievous  pains'.     Hannibal  himselt  chief  sinner  against 
Hellenic  gods  and  Hellenic  men^  died  of  the  pestilence. 
The  camp  of  Carthage  was  filled  with  vague  fears.     The 
watchers  of  the  night  saw  oftentimes  the  shadows  of  the 
dead^  the  dead  doubtless  whose  graves  had  been  profaned^ 
Hnman      flitting  aroimd  them  ^.     Himilkftn,  now  left  alone  in  com- 
Himilk6n  •  niaud,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  last 
and  most  fearful  rite  of  his  own  creed,  to  move  the  gods 
of  Canaan  to  come  to  the  help  of  their  downcast  wor- 
shippers.    On  Hellenic  soil^  before  the  walls  of  Akragas^ 
with  the  temples  of  a  milder  worship  standing  in  ordered 
line  upon  the  wall^  the  fires  of  Moloch  were  kindled.    A 
precious  victim  was  needed^  and  Himilk6n  caused  a  boy^ 
perhaps  his  own  son,  to  pass  through  the  fire.     Nor  was 
this  all.     The  Punic  general  would  not  only  do  his  duty 
to  his  own  gods ;  he  would  win  the  deities  of  Hellas  to  his 
own  side.     The  powers  of  the  sea  were  ever  friendly  to  the 
hia  offering  Greeks  *.     Himilkon  therefore  caused  a  crowd  of  victims, 
d6n.  this  time  doubtless  not  human,  to  be  led  down  to  the  shore, 

and  thrown  into  the  sea  as  an  offering  to  Poseid6n  *.     The 

*  Died.  xiii.  86  ;  rhv  yap  rov  Brfpojvos  T&<f>ov,  Bvra  tca^  vvtpfioX^  P^K^o't 
<Tvv4ficuv€v  tnrd  fctpawov  Ziaa^cticOai.  Ai6vfp  avrov  tcaOcupovfUvoVf  rwv  r&rf 
fidrr^djv  rivts  vpovorjacurrts  ditmuXuaav. 

*  lb. ;  cMvs  ^i  Kal  Koifibs  Mwfatv  th  rd  0T/)ar($rc8ov,  KtU  voWoi  /uw 
ircAcvra;v,  ovk  dXlyoi  8i  <tt p4$\ais  kqX  htivfUi  raXtuimplais  wtptiwiwror. 

'  lb.  ;  dir^^i'c  S^  Kcd  'Kvvi^s  6  arparrpfbi^  itai  rwr  M  rdis  tpvXoMds 
vpowffiwofiiyojv  iiyyt\\j6v  rtvfs  Si^  WKr6s  ttdwXa  ip€uv€<r^  ru¥  rcrcAcvn;- 
ic&rei>y. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  iS6. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  86  ;    *Ifjii\icojv  ii  Ofwpwv  rd  irX^^i;  Sci^iSai/ioyoOyra,  wpSrrov 
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consciences  of  the  general  and  his  army  being  thus  relieved,  chap. 
they  went  on  with  their  work  with  a  better  heart.     The  The 
destruction  o£  the  tombs  was  stopped;  but  the  causeway  finiBhed.- 
across  the  valley  of  Hj-psas  was  still  piled  up  with  meaner 
materials.     The  new  ground  was  made ' ;   all  the  engines 
in  the  Punic  camp  were  brought  up  and  set  to  work  on  it. 
Daily  attacks  were  made  on  the  western  wall. 


While  the  city  was  thus  Gcrcely  assaulted  on  the  side  Cominf 
of  Herakleia,  a  powerful  relieving  force  was  on  its  march  Akn.^. 
from  the  side  of  Gela.     The  cause  of  Akragas  was  the 
cause  of  all  Greek  Sicily.     Let  her  undergo  the  fate  of 
Selinous  and  Himera,  and  all  men  felt  that  their  own  hour 
might  como  next^.     Even  in  Italy  the  Greek  cities  felt 
that  the  long  arm  of  Carthage  might  reach  them.     They 
were  therefore  ready  to  send  help  to  the  Greek  city  which 
etood  foremost  in  the  general  defence  of  Hellas  against 
the  barbarians.     Syracuse  took  the  lead.     It  was  the  last 
effort  and   the   worthiest  of  that   Syracuean  democracy 
which  had  now  flourished  for  sixty  years  since  the  fall  of 
Thrasyboulos,     A  Syracusan  force  was  made  ready  to  act  Saocour 
in  the  common   cause ;   helpers  came  to  Syracuse  from  syp^ 
Messana   and   from    Italy,  and   the   army  set  forth   for 
Akragas.     On  the  road  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  &t^  othar 
Kamarina  and  Gela,  which  swelled  the  whole  host  to  a  tale 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.     Thirty  Tba  Saet. 
triremes  meanwhile  sailed  along  the  coast  in  concert  with 

lii*  IvaiaaTO  naSaifm'  ni  /rni/uiii,  finA  i\  tovth  Ititioi  roilt  Oto&t  lati  ri 
wiTpmr  Mm,  ry  (tif  Kpir^  iraiBa  ai/iayiiaaT,  r^  ii  TloauSBn  wKifiat  ItpiSaar 
iMtavarriaiu.  It  ia  naC  cleu  vbetber  the  bo;  wu  his  own  «nn;  but  we 
are  fully  juitiRed  in  aaying  that  it  ought  to  h>vo  been.  On  the  ofTaiingi 
to  Praeittan  Ef.  above,  p,  4S9,  nnd  vol.  ii.  p.  19;. 

'  Diod.  liii.  86  ;  x^"*  ''^  rapi  t^*  iri\if  waraiiiv  filxp'  Tip  TiixZy, 
This  is  s  tbnrongMy  gooil  tit  uf  ln»l  deaariplioa,  which  gavoun  much  more 
uf  Philialua  than  of  Tim&iiM. 

lb.     ^oSetfiwoi  fti  Tip  aiir^i  Toii  IfAii'DinTimi  xal  toTi  't/itpttlois  tIixoi- 


uepKouiiiy: 


nx^t. 
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CBAP.OL  the  land  anny.    When  the  news  of  Hieir  approach  xeachel 
TiMCSMa-   Himilkdn^  he  sent  orders  to  the  Iberians  and  Afrioana  to 


■mt  to       come  down  from  the  camp  on  the  heights  to  meet  the  new 
'  enemy.    They  awaited  the  coming  of  the  relieving  army^ 


seemingly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  AJkxagas 
or  among  the  hills  immediately  to  the  east  of  it,  thioogh 
which  the  road  from  Akragas  to  G^ela  passed, 
Biiitle  and      By  this  time  the  Syracnsans  and  their  allies  had  crossed 

dilbal  of 

theCtoi-    the  southern  Himeras  and  were  on  Akragantine  gnmnd. 

V^''^  At  some  point  not  &r  from  the  city  thqr  met  the  Panic 
detachment  which  was  sent  against  them  \  Asharp  contest 
followed ;  we  may  &ncy  the  battle-field  near  the  point  where 
the  vale  of  the  Akragas  opens  into  the  flat  ground  towaids 
the  sea,  with  the  so-called  temple  of  Trfikinian  Hfira 
looking  down  on  the  fight.  If  that  name  were  a  true 
one>  it  would  be  a  good  omen  for  the  Italiot  aUies.  They 
held  the  left  wing,  the  wing  nearest  to  the  sea;  the  Syra- 
cnsans kept  the  right    The  Italiots  were  before  long  hard 

Device  of   pressed  in  the  battle.    Daphnaios^  so  the  story  ran^  leading 

^*^*^^*  on  the  right  wing,  heard  the  shouts  that  rose  from  the 
left.  He  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  Italiots  giving 
way.  With  ready  wit  he  came  back  to  the  right  wing, 
and  told  his  countrymen  that  their  Italiot  comrades  were 
driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  that  they,  Syra- 
cnsans, should  not  fall  behind  them  in  prowess.  Stirred 
up  by  this  appeal,  the  right  wing  pressed  on  the  enemy 
with  redoubled  zeal,  and  presently  put  them  to  flight'. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks  is  undoubted.  It  is  added  that  they  b^^ 
to  pursue  in  some  disorder.  Daphnaios  remembered  the 
mischief  that  had  come  of  such  an  indiscreet  chase  during 

*  Diod.  xiii.  87 ;  liSrj  8^  rSir  SvpcurovcriW  rdr  'I/i/por  voro^idy  Smfitfiii* 
kStoxp  drfjmjacv  ol  fi6p$apot.    See  Appendix  XXYIII. 

*  This  story  ii  told  by  Polyainos,  v.  7.    Daphnaios  has  a  section  to 
himselt 
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the  Biege  of  Himera  ^,  and  lie  feared  tliat  Himilk6n  might  cbai 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  march  out  witli  his 
whole  force.     He  contrived  therefore  to  call  off  his  men 
from  further  pursuit.   He  then  led  them,  not  into  the  city,  He  « 
but  to  the  camp  on  the  hilk  above  tlie  Akragas  which  their  ^t,nf 
defeat'ed  enemies  had  just  quitted  -.  camp. 

And  now  all  Akragas  could  see  the  routed  baa-barians 
fleeing  in  confusion.     They  pressed  along  the  road  beneath 
the  southern  wall  and  its  range  of  temples,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  camp  beyond  the  Hypsas  ^,      Every  heart  among 
the  defenders  of  the  city  was  stirred  by  the  sight.     One 
common    voice    was    raised,  calling    on    the    Akragantine 
g;enerals  not    to  lose   the  precious  moment,   but    to  lead 
forth  the  whole  force  of  the  city,  and  utterly  to  cut  off 
the  enemies  whom  their  allies  had  already  put  to  flight. 
The  generals  refused.     We  may  give  them  the  chance  ofTheAki«-| 
the  alternative  motive  suggested  by  the  historian,  that  is,  a  ™era]« 
fear  lest,  while  the  Akragantines  were  smiting^  the  men  ^^"'  *" 
whom    the    Syracusana    had    defeated,    Himilkon    might  _ 

make  a  successful   attack   on  the  city  thus  shorn  of  its  I 

defenders*.      But    when    the    relieving    force    was    seen  ^ 

occupying   the   hill-camp  which  had  been  lately  held  by 
Africans  and  Iberians,  the  popular  impulse  took  another 
shape.     Men  streamed  out  of  the  city^through  the  gate  The  people 
of  Gela  and  down  the  steep  road  that  leads  to    the  river  anri"nieet 
— to  welcome  the  new-eomers  and  to  take  counsel  with  *''®  *"'^' 
them.     Dexippos  himself  was  carried  away  with  the  multi- 
tude ;  and,  while  the  defeated  barbarians  made  their  way 


'  Diod.  ) 
rf  dXdu  I 


i.  R7 ;  ivai  yifi  roti  'Ititfolovt  lyliiaaKi  rapi  t 


'  lb  ;  -rapafiirfiiiuli  Tflyir/iTSir  ffap^apiei' inKiXfi/iiiiyr)!' iTTpaTotiSfiay, 
Iv  TQiirp  vapitiffaXtt,  This  is  dearly  the  oamp  on  the  billa  bejonil  die 
Akngu,  opptHwci  to  the  cnmp  by  tbe  city  of  which  we  bear  directly. 

'  Ih. ;  tii*  BapSiimn'  ^iryilBTaa"  its  rtjf  vpiK  'Axpaywri  napiii^oKijy  .  .  , 
RuaatOrjaai'  tit  t'iV  wapi  r^  r&Kii  vap(fi0^rjv, 
_ .'  lb. ;  ifopijSiyrts  fiij  t^s  siXtait  ipiniaOitatji  'IfuXsair  atrflr  naraAii^TTai, 
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our.  n.  in  safety  to  the  camp  bejond  the  Hypsas,  the  Akmgaa- 

tines  and  their  allies  came  together  in  full  military  assembly 

at  some  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  oity^  not  &r  from 

the  camp  newly  occupied  by  the  allies  \ 

Tht  nili-        The  habits  of  a  democratic  commonwealth  allowed  even 
itiyi 


Uj.  such  a  sadden  and  stormy  gathering  as  this  to  put  on  somA- 

thing  of  the  outward  shape  of  a  more  regular  assemUy  in 

the  a^ara  or  the  theatre  ^    There  was  even  some  show  of 

Indignft-    debate.     The  universal  feeling  charged  the  Akngantine 

A^iw*  generals  with  treason.    We  seem  to  hear  in  our  namtive 

g^l^^     something  like  the  echo  of  a  formal  indictment.  Theaooused 

had  let  slip  the  opportunity;  they  had  fiuled  to  take  fitting 

vengeance  on  the  routed  barbarians;   when  they  should 

have  gone  forth  to  break  the  power  of  the  enemy,  they 

had  allowed  so  many  myriads  of  them  tp  escaped    The 

wrath  of  the  people  was  wholly  turned  on  the  generals  of 

Akragas ;  not  a  word  seems  to  have  been  breathed  against 

^Bi^sto    Daphnaioe  and  the  relieving  force.    It  might  indeed  have 

ocmdnot.     been  awkward  to  bring  charges  against  allies  who   had 

but  that  moment  come  to  their  help,  and  who  had  already 

won  a  battle  on  their  behalf.     Otherwise  the  conduct  of 

Daphnaios  and  his  colleagues  in  not  pursuing  the  enemy 

whom  they  had  defeated  seems  at  least  as  much  open  to 

comment  as  that  of  the  Akragantine  generals  in  not  going 

forth  on  the  same  errand.     What  makes  the  matter  yet 

more  strange  is  that  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Daphnaios, 

who  could  hardly  have  known  anything  of  what  went 

on  inside  Akragas,  was  foremost  in  the  accusation  of  the 

*■  Diod.  xiii.  87;  rwv  l/v  rijt  ndktwt  arpariorrSiv  kinfux9iima» — that  is 
with  the  SyracnBans  and  other  allies  who  had  occupied  the  eaBtera 
camp. 

'  lb. ;  dvd  trwZpoftSjis  th  iKKkr/aiav  rd  wkri$ri  aw  ^\B(.  So  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter. 

'  lb.;  vAvTwy  Ayavtuerohyrwy  M  rf  vc^ua9m  rdv  ieaip6v  maX  «ic^anf> 
ic6tqs  rw  fiapfi6p<»v  r^  wpofr^Kowray  ri/Mup/av  mp*  airrwif  ft^  kafiuy,  dAAd 
dwcLfUvovs  Toi>s  l/v  r$(  woXtws  arpanfyo^  iwf^€\$ttv  icai  dio^^ccjpai  r^ 
wokf/dmp  tijva/uVf  d^f urinu  roawiras  /ivptdiat. 
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Akragiantine  generals.  The  aasembly,  already  noisy  and  chap.  ii. 
tumultuous,  was  further  stirred  up  against  them  by  the  ^"i^"  "f 
fierce  speech  of  Menes  the  commander  of  the  contingent  »™u»™ttw 
from  Kamarina.     Rage  now  buret  all  bounds.     No  formal  I 

resolution  was  passed ;   the  defence  was  not  even  beard.  ' 

When  the  generals  strove  to  speak,  they  were  bowled  Four 
down  ;  stones  began  to  fly,  and  four  of  the  accused  officers  g^ 
perished  beneath  the  shower  of  missiles  \  Sucb  a  form  of  '""""'■ 
death  was  a  legal  Bcntencc  in  the  Macedonian  military 
assembly  * ;  it  was  a  common  form  of  illegal  violence  among 
the  motley  hosts  ot  Carthage';  but  one  is  amazed  to  hear 
of  a  Greek  assembly,  even  in  the  wildest  moments  of  wrath, 
thus  lowering  itself  to  the  level  of  barbarians*.  Only  a 
few  months  later,  sis  Athenian  generals  died  by  a  sentence  406. 
more  unjust,  it  may  be,  in  itself  than  the  IjjTicb  law  of 
Aln^gas,  and  which  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  and 
rule  of  Athenian  law.  Still  the  victims  of  Ai^nousai 
died  aecording  to  the  ordinary  pi-ocess  of  law,  by  \-irtne 
of  a  decree  which,  however  illegal,  took  the  form  of  a 
regular  vote  after  a  regular  debate.  Yet  the  Akragan- 
tine  assembly,  even  in  this  whirlwind  of  bloody  wrath, 
stopped  to  make  the  distinctions  which  the  Athenian  ae- 
sembly  failed  to  make.  A  fifth  general,  the  yoimgest  of 
the  college,  Argeios  by  name — was  he  excepted  in  the 
accusation  of  Men&s  ? — was  allowed  to  pass  unhurt.  And 
the  awe  of  the  Spartan  name  sheltered  Dexippos  from  the 
fate  of  bis  Akragantine  colleagues.     But  suspicions  were  Sunpioioo*  I 


how  he,  a  man  chosen  to  command,  a  man  experienced 


'  Diod.  I 


.  87  ;     Mini!  i  Kaiiapiymo!,  i-f,'  tififi 


iDii  of  evidence  lie  brought. 


One  woald  like  to  know  wbkt 

'  Am«n,  iii.  »6.  j. 

»  Polyb.  i.  6.  10. 

'  Ooe  Gnda  Bomething  like  it  a.  few  yean  later  among  the  returning 
Ten  Thouifttii].     See  Xen.  An*b.  t.  7.  36-17. 
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w  law  icmiir-7  X  va»  uit^s&ei^  he  gi^w  op 
<:a«t  -siinipc   if  &  nste^  jcawk^     Scil  kt  vas  dhfe  to 

^^  •TOfi  iff  'Sftor  gigwiwi  TW  atoiT  TCBdi  m  if 
aad  iii>  2Bk«^  &ICC  iUfliieciifieiT  st  mmmami;  the 
IttT<m  o<  Akaev  w  tettmbr  soc  soifeed  to  flidter  » 
O^rrh^^^sok  &cc  On  Ijnd  die  SrnciuBa  horaemen  were 
tfar>rjcj^j  in  their  element,  eotting  c«  the  Punic  fonging 
Mrtifts  and  aUoving  no  kind  of  pcoviflon  to  enter  tlie  CMop. 
M«!*nwbile  the  S]meaans  bad  the  ccMnmnnd  of  the  sea; 
and  it  nnwt  be  remembered  that  the  hill-camp  on  the  left 
Unk  of  the  Akragas  was  no  longer  an  outpost  of  the  enemy. 
Com  and  whatever  ebe  was  needed  was  freely  broogbt  into 

*  Tliny  AppMT  iowMrdii  the  end  of  o.  88. 
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the  city;  the  Akragantines  felt  no  need  to  husband  their 
resources,  but  freely  enjoyed  wliatever  came  to  hand.  Tliey 
fttlly  believed  that  the  barbarians  would  soon  be  driven  to 
miee  the  eiege  by  sheer  etresa  of  hunger  ^. 

Such  a  belief  was  by  no  means  without  grounds.  Hunger 
had  made  its  way  into  the  Punic  camp,  and  men  were 
already  dying  in  ita  graap.  Those  who  were  allowed 
to  die  were,  we  may  be  sure,  neither  Carthaginian  citizens 
nor  Spanish  mercenaries,  but  the  despised  subjects  from 
Africa.  But  even  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army  were  on 
short  allowance,  A  general  mutiny,  led  by  the  Cam- 
panians,  broke  out ;  the  soldiers  crowded  round  the  t«nt  of 
Himilkun,  and  threatened,  if  they  did  not  receive  the  full 
measure  of  their  promised  rations,  to  desert  at  once  to  the 
enemy  ".  The  general  persuaded  them  to  wait  a  few  days, 
giving  them  in  pledge  the  cups  belonging  to  those  citizens 
of  Carthage  who  were  in  the  camp*.  We  thus  g«t  a 
glimpse  of  the  wide  distinction  that  was  made  in  all  Punic 
warfare  between  the  men  of  the  ruling  city  and  the  multi- 
tudes whom  they  pressed  and  hired  into  their  service.  The 
native  Carthaginians  had  brought  the  luxuries  of  the  city 
into  the  camp ;  the  plate  of  their  tables  was  accepted  as  a 
valuable  pledge  even  by  half -starved  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Himilkon  did  not  waste  the  time  which  he  had 
thus  gained.  He  learned  that  a  large  stock  of  proi-isiona 
was  coming  from  Syracuse  to  Akragas  by  sea,  under  the 
convoy  of  Syracusan  triremes.  To  intercept  tliis  was  his 
only  hope*.  He  sent  messengers  to  Motya  and  Panormos 
for  the  ships  that  were  lying  in  those  havens.  They  came 
with  all  speed;    before  the  Syracusan   fleet  had   reached 

'  Died.  liii.  88  ;  at!  KpoaSoiiayTit  rax'""  XvfiicftoBai  riiv  itoAiopjd'a*. 

*  lb. ;  &ir«iaoi*To  /nra3dAA<irea£  •pit  Toll  iroAffji'oui.  We  miut  re- 
maniber  tha  presenco  on  the  A  kragiintine  side  of  the  CuinpkiiianB  who 
had  been  taldien  of  EanoilAl.  nnd  of  whom  we  tbull  h^nr  ngam  direct!/. 

*  lb. ;  (fijtupn  Joit  rri  wapi  rSir  It  Kop)(7KMi  aTpaTivDiUniit'  lot^fMa, 
'  lb. ;  TOiiTi)!'  iiuriir  txfy  iXrlia  aemtpioj. 


The  plata    I 
of  the  Car-^ 

thkginiu 


KimilkOn  j 

the  Greek  ' 
.lore,  by 
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oHAP.  iz.  Akragas^  Himilk6n  was  at  sea  witii  forty  triremes.  A  navil 
attack  was  exactly  what  tiie  Syiacnsaiis  had  no  fear  ol  The 
Carthaginians  had  for  some  while  left  ihe  sea  compktdy 
open;  winter  was  now  b^ginning^  Mid  no  man  believed 
that  the  enemy  wonld  be  able  to  put  to  sea  at  soeh  a 
moment^.  The  Syracusan  ships  therefore  sailed  oanlessly; 
the  crews  of  the  triremes  did  not  keep  the  watch  that  thej 
onght  to  have  kept  over  the  provision  ships  which  they 
were  sent  to  protect.  Before  long  Himilkdn  with  his  forty 
triremes  was  upon  them.  Eight  of  the  Syncosan  war- 
ships went  to  the  bottom ;  the  rest  were  chased  to  the 
shore.  The  Panic  commander  took  possession  of  all  the 
ships  of  burthen.  This  precious  freight  was  soon  made  use 
of  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  the  mercenaries^  and  to  set  the 
cups  of  the  Carthaginian  citizens  free  from  pawn. 

SoMdty  in      The  tide  now  turned  again  in  &vour  of  the  besMgen. 
It  was  now  no  longer  in  Ihe  Punic  camp^  bat 


the  walls  of  Akragas,  that  lack  of  food  was  beginning  to 
be   felt^     The  former   supplies  had  been   too  lavishly 
wasted ;  the  later  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Gam-    The  Campanians  on  the  Akragantine  side  were  the  first  to 
{(dntlie      show  the  effects  of  the  change^  just  as  the  Campanians  <m 
ginuma.      ^^®  Carthaginian  side  had  been  a  little  while  before.     The 
special  service  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  the  water- 
ing of  the  outlying  Punic  camp  on  the  eastern  side,  was  no 
longer  needed.     Some  change  in  their  duties  most  have 
followed,  and  some  quarrel  may  have  arisen.     Moreover  it 
was  believed  that  their  movements  were  quickened  by  a 
bribe  of  fifteen  talents  discreetly  applied  by  Himilkftn'. 
This  gift  wrought  so  on  their  minds  that  they  forgot  their 

^  Diod.  xiii.  88 ;  Kart^p6ifow  rfir  Eapxrfioidojv,  ctw  oMn  ToA|uygA»rw 
wkiipovy  rAt  rpi^ptit, 

'  lb. ;  lAo^cr  o^ro^  6  fftrot  i^akoaOtlt. 

'  lb. ;  mrayi^mu  r^t  rwv  'EXk^i^wy  {ntoBiutMS  vmrr^HM^Ka  rakbrrmM 
tpBuffijwtu, 


AKEAGAS    FOBSAEEN    BY    THE    ALLIES. 


old   grievances  against   Hannibal,   and   tran^Eerred   theii*   ci 
swords  from  the  service  of  Akragas  to  the  aernce  of  Car- 
tbag^.    But  it  was  further  believed  that  Punic  gold  had  its 
weight  in  much  higher  quarters  than  the^e  hai'barian  mercen- 
aries.    By  a  kind  of  rcactioa  from  the  strict  home  discipline 
of    Sparta,  greediness  of  gain  was  becoming  the  common 
vice  of  her  otKcers  iu  foreign  commands.     DexipjKis,  so  all  Alleginl 
men  believed,  was  not  superior  to   temptations  to  which  Dexigipoa. 
even  Gylippos  had  yielded.      Gylippos  indeed  had  never  M 

sunk  so  low  as  to  sell  the  cause  of  Hellas  t-o  barbarians  ;  I 

from  this  infamy  Desippos,  according  to  the  general  belief  ' 

of  the  time,  did  not  shrink.     Like  the  Campaniaas,  he  He  per- 
took  his  fifteen  talents  from  Himilkon ;  for  this  sum  he  itjJioWMid 
undertook   to  persuade  the  allies  of   Akragas  to  forsake  S'''*''"" 
her.     He  told  the  Italiot  officers  that,  under  the  present  &way. 
lack  of  provisions,  it  was  expedient  to  remove  the  war  to 
some   other   place  ^.     It  seems  to   be  taken  for  granted 
that  such  advice  as  this  could  have  been  given  only  under 
the  iniluence  of  a  bribe ;  and  truly  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  defence  of  beleaguered  Akragas  could  he  carried  on  so 
well  anywhere  else  as  at  Akragas  itself.     It  may  he  that 
the  Italiots  also  had  their  share  of  Punic  gifts  j   at  any 
rate  they  took  the  hint  of  the  Spartan,  and  marched  off 
towards  the  strait.     They  gave  out,  like  some  warriors  of 
later   times,    that    their    teim    of  service    was   up*.     The 
Italiots  only  are  named ;  but  it  would  seejn  from  the  course 
of  the  story  that  the  Syracusans  and  other  Sikeliots  did 
the  like.     Akragas  was  left  to  defend  herself  against  the  Alir«gM 
besiegers  by  no  strength  but  her  own  '.  beree^r. 

'  Dlud.  tiii.  88.    The  cbiirge,  tinted  at  before  (p.  530,  b.  i),  now  vomw 
out  more  cJe^rly ;    Xjytrui   M   koI  Aifiwwot  i   A<uf  Aoi/u^idf  v«t7««u3tira 
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oBAP.  n.  The  distzcsB  and  danger  was  great  ;*7€t  the  deCenee  had 
been  kept  up  for  eight  monthB^  with  many  tunia  of 
fortune,  and  the  time  for  utter  despair  would  hardly  wem 
to  have  come.  At  any  rate,  in  the  worst  case,  if  Akragai 
was  to  &11,  it  was  open  to  her  to  &I1  nobly,  to  fall  like 

Im  Aij     Selinous.    The  determination  to  which  the  Akragantine 

^nk«L  generals  and  their  officers  came  certainly  fills  us  with  amaae- 
ment.  They  first  made  search  throughout  tiie  city  to  see 
what  amount  of  food  there  was ;  then,  finding  it  to  be  Toy 
small,  they  determined  that  Akragas  must  be  forsaken'. 
Those  who  could  flee  must  seek  shelter  elsewhere;  those 
who  could  not  flee  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  flie  bar- 
barians. And  so  it  was  done.  It  was  not  like  tiie  men 
of  Mesolongi,  cutting  their  way  through  the  barbarian 
host,  with  their  women  and  children  guarded  in  the  midrt 
of  a  square  of  warriors.  In  the  Akragantine  stoiy  there 
seem  to  be  no  enemies  to  cut  their  way  through;  the 
fugitives  go  forth  without  any  hindrance  from  the  Punic 

rhe  flight,  camp.  The  Akragantines  march  out,  and,  when  they  are 
gone,  the  besiegers  march  in.  The  flitting,  to  be  sure, 
was  done  by  night;  but  even  by  night  one  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  migration  could  not  have  been  made 
without  some  knowledge  of  it  reaching  the  besiegers.  But, 
taking  the  tale  as  it  is  told  us,  the  forsaking  of  Akragas 
by  its  own  citizens  must  have  been  a  scene  as  fearful  and 
heartrending  as  any  that  history  records.  On  every  side 
of  human  interest,  it  must  have  been  a  scene  yet  sadder 

doubt  the  recorded  facta  ;  of  the  siupected  bribes  we  can  only  aaj,  m  «ver, 
that  the  chiurge  becomes  suspicious  through  its  very  likdihood.  Bat  we 
miss  the  reUUous  of  cause  and  ooimezion  between  the  sereral  erenls; 
the  bribes  camiot  account  for  everything. 

'  Diod.  ziiL  91.    See  above,  p.  436. 

'  lb.  88 ;  cvytX$6rr€s  ol  ffrpartiyol  fterd  r&r  1^*  i^ftoiiaf  rtrmrfiUmm, 
StfyMtfffoy  i^erdaai  r6p  iv  r$  w6X€t  alrw  hw  tVpAirns  sorrcXfif  AXfyer, 
i9t^jpow  dawptdiop  Vw6pxuy  inki'KUP  ri)v  v^Air.  This  seems  wanderfolly 
quick  work.  The  generals  must  be  Akragantine  generals,  «iieii<!tmi  of 
those  who  were  murdered.    See  above,  p.  530. 


FLIGHT  FllOM   AKUAGAS. 

than  the  setting-foftb  of  the  Athenians  from  the  camp  be-  cbap. 
fore  Syracuse.    It  needed  only  to  have  Ijeen  painted  by  the 
Game  hand  to  have  been  yet  more  famous '. 

In  the  one  narrative  that  we  have  we  are  pointedly  told  Phiiirti 
tliat  it  was  with   the  fall   of  Akragas  that  Philistos  of  ^^ 
Syracuse  ended  the  first  division  of  his  great  work  K     In  '^'°^- 
the  story  as  we  have  it  there  are  some  touches  that  seem 
clearly  to  come  from  the  hand  of  a  contemporary,  and  we 
may  believe  that  it  is  on  no  less  witness  than  bis  that  we 
read  the  harrowing  details  of  the  flight  and  of  the  entrj- 
of  the  barbarians.     Men,  women,  and  children,  set  out  on 
the  night  march,  leaving  behind  them  their  homes,  and  all 
that  made  their  homes  pleasant,  all  the  goodly  things  of 
prosperous  and  wealthy  Akragas.     They  went  forth,  they 
knew  not  whither,  into  banishment  and  poverty  \   To  save 
their  lives  was  the  utmost  that  they  could  hope,  and  that 
while  the  coming  o£  the  barbarian  enemy  was  every  mo- 
ment looked  for.    But,  more  than  this,  not  only  their  goods 
■were  to  he  left  behind,  but  their  friends  also.     Only  the 
strong  and  active  could  undertake  the  desperate  journey; 
the  sick  and  aged  were  left  behind  to  the  mercies  of  Punic 
invaders.     Some  who  could  have  escaped  looked  on  a  re-  aome  ataj 
moval  from  their  native  city  as  worse  than  death ;  they 
lifted  up  their  bands  to  the  gods,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  at  least  die  in  the  homes  of  their  fathers.     Among 
these  was  Gellias,  the  rich  and  bountiful ;   with  a  small  Gellii*  kucI 
party  be  betook  himself  to  the  temple  of  AthenS  in  the  "eSa^  in  " 
akropolis,  in  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians  '(^^P'" 
might  be  touched  with  some  reverence  for  the  holy  place  *. 


*  Diod.  xiii.  103.    See  Appendix  I. 

'  lb.  891  Jt^ayti^BtTO  Hamt^iwiir  ill  iiapnayfir  ToTt  Bapffifias  1 
oTi  iavrmii  if*aiiApi^oy'  i^aipovfiirt}s  yAp  T^r  rix'J^  ^^  tlavtriav  ti 
MOXSit,  Jt.T.A. 

'  lb.  90.    On  Gelliu,  »ee  toL  ii.  p.  391.     He  ia  brought  in  ni 
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CHAP.  DC.   Meanwhile  all  who  were  able  set  forth- on  the  road  to  Gela 

under  the  protection  of  the  still  remaining  armed  force. 

The  high-bom  matrons  and  maidens  of  Akragas,  used  to 

every  luxury^  had  now  to  make  their  weary  way^  shorn  of 

all  that  their  lost  wealth  could  supply^  to  the  one  shelter 

that  was  still  open  to  them.      The  road  and  the  whole 

country  in  the  direction  of  Gela  was  covered  with  these 

trembling  sufferers^   bowed   down  with  fear  and    unac- 

The  fugi-    customed  toil.     At  last  all  safely  reached  Gela.,  where  the 

G^.         citizens  welcomed  them  with  every  good  will  ^. 

The  bar-         With  the  moming  light  the  host  of  Himilkon  entered 

enter  ^^®  forsaken   city.      With  such  a  plunder  lying  before 

AkragM.    them  ready  to  be  grasped^  they  did  not  care  to  pursue  the 

Slaughter    fugitives.      And  within  the  undefended  walls  they  found 

plunder,      victims  enough  fully  to  glut  their  lust  of  slaughter.     All 

whom  they  came  across  were  slain ;  the  temples  gave  no 

protection;    those  who  had  sought  shelter  in  them  were 

dragged  forth  and  put  to  death  like  the  rest.     Gellias  and 

his  companions,  from  their  lofty  place  of  refuge,  might  see 

what  was  going  on  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  range 

Death  of     of  temples  along  the  southern  wall.     Seeing  their  last  hope 

***'       had  failed  them,  the  hope  that  they  might  at  least  escape 

the  bands  of  the  barbarians  in  their  own  persons,  they  set 

Wealth  of  fire  to  the  temple  and  died  in  the  flames  ^.     The  houses 

'»g*8-     ^f  Akragas  were  thoroughly  ransacked;  the  sack  of  the 

richest  city  of  Hellas,  the  great  and  wealthy  city  which 

had  never  seen  an  enemy  within  its  walls,  supplied  such 

The  pic-      a  booty  as  none   had   seen  before  ^.      No   small    part  of 

sutues.       ^^®  ^P^^^  consisted  of  the  works  of  art,  the  pictures  and 

statues,  which  the  taste  of  the  rich  citizens  of  Akragas 

*  Diod.  xiii.  89. 

^  lb.  90.    Dioddrofi  enlarges  at  some  length  on  the  act. 

*  lb.;  ToaavTTiv  oMpiktiay  <rvyi,0poi(riv  oaijv  tUos  kariv  iaxflicipai  woXw 
oUovfUpfjy  inri  av^pStv  tUcoai  fwpidiwv,  dwopOrjroy  ik  dwo  rrjs  /crla^ws  ytytwrf 
fUvTjv,  wkovatandrqv  52  ax*^*^v  rS/v  t6t€  'EXAijWScui'  woktwv  y€y€V7jfA4yrjr, 
On  the  population,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 


TAKING    AND   PLUNDEK   OF   AKBAGA8. 


had  gathered  together  during  the  years  of  pea£« ',  both  in   c 
the  temples  and  in  their  own  houses.     The  temples,  thus  J'' 
despoiled,  were  set  on  fire.     We  know  what  that  means, 
whether  the  fire  is  kindled  by  Gellia^  or  by  Himilkon. 
Massive   walls  and  columns  cannot  strictly  speaking  be 
burned ;    hut  the  wooden  roofs  and  all  wooden  furniture 
may  be,  and  the  flames,  if  they  do  not  actually  bum  the 
stone-work,  damage  it  in  a  way  which  makes  it  more  ex- 
posed than  before  to  the  effects  of   decay  and  accident. 
The  temples  of  Aki-agaa,  thus   shorn  of  their  ornaments 
and  endangered  in  their  fabric,  were  in  after  days  restored ; 
the  signs  of  fire,  the  signs  of  work  later  tlian  the  original 
building,  may  still  be  traced  on  them.     But  the  greatest  T! 
temple  of  all,  the  mighty  house  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  ^ 
unfinished  when  the  destroyer  came,  never  felt  the  restorer's 
hand.    Such  a  work  was  beyond  the  resources  of  restored 
Akragas  and  of  Roman  Agrigentum,  and  the  hugest  temple 
in  European  Hellas  has  gradually  crumbled  away  from  the 
days  of  Himilkon  to  our  own^.    For  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  for  their  holy  places  the  Punic  general  and  his  host 
had  no  reverence ;  hut  in  the  matter  of  mere  art  Carthage 
was  already  coming  under  Hellenic  influences.    The  statues 
and  pictures  turn  from  the  temples  and  bout-es  of  Akragas 
were  sent  to  Carthage  as  precious  trophies,  just  as  in  later 
days  the  like  sjwil  was  carried  from  Syracuse  to  Home. 
Among  the  works  of  the  craftsman  which  now  became  a  Q 
prey,  there  was  one  piece  of  cunning  workmanship  which  ti 
would  seem  more  in  plate  in  Carthage  than  in  Akragas.  ^ 
According  to  the  received  belief  both  of  Carthage  and  of  later 
Agrigentum,  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  formed  part  of  the 
booty  of  Hirailk6n.     But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  another 
version  told  that  the  genuine   bull  had  long  before  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  image  which  was 

'  lAod,  xiii.  go,  96,     9ee  rol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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cBAP.  IS.  shown  at  Caiihage  and  which  in  after  days  was  brought 
back  to  Agrigentom  was  a  mere  impostor^. 

Deeember,      Himilkdn  had  thus^  after  eight  m<«ths  of  siege^  at  the 

^^  time  of  the  winter  solstice^  got  possession  of  the  cily  which 

ranked  second  in  power^  first  in  wealth  and  stateliness  of 
buildings,  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The  prize  was 
much  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  and  no  such  motives 
called  Himilkdn  to  the  destruction  of  Akragas  as  had 

TWrniifcAn    callcd  Hanuibal  to  the  destruction  of  Himera.    The  town 

T^i"**  was  allowed  to  stand,  to  furnish  winter-quarters  for  the 
AtoagM.  »  ^        ^ 

4^>6-405*     Punic  host^  and  to  be  used  as  a  starting-point  for  further 

conquests  when  the  next  season  of  warfeu^  sbould  come  K 

G«BanJ      Gela  was  naturally  marked  as  the  next  prey;  but  not  in 


Q^^  Gela  only^  but  everywhere  throughout  Greek  Sicily,  such 
^^^'  a  blow  as  ibe  loss  of  Akmgas,  its  sack  and  the  flight  and 
shiughter  of  its  inhabitants^  filled  every  heart  with  fiear. 
Selinous^  Himera^  Akragas^  all  were  gone.  Himera  was 
swept  away  from  the  earth ;  Selinous  and  Akragas  were  no 
longer  cities  of  Hellas ;  Gela,  Kamarina^  Syracuse,  Katan^, 
Naxos,  Messana^  still  survived ;  but  which  of  them  could 
hope  to  escape  from  the  advancing  power  of  destruction? 
In  the  cities  which  still  were  left,  some  sent  their  wives^ 
children^  and  property  for  safety  into  Italy';  others 
sought  refuge  in  Syracuse  as  the  Sikeliot  city  which  had 
the  best  chance  of  bearing  up  against  the  enemy.  But 
everywhere  there  was  grief,  fear,  almost  despair.  And  out 
of  those  natural  feelings  arose  a  state  of  mind  which  led 
to  political  results  in  Greek  Sicily,  and  more  immediately 
in  its  greatest  city,  which  proved  hardly  less  momentous  in 
Sicilian  history  than  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  them- 
selves. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  90.    See  voL  ii  pp.  75,  76,  462. 

'  lb.  91 ;    o&r  c£^f  rariaxo^cr,  Ssom  ai  dvr^fKcs  h  rois  ^iMiats  WBye^xti- 

»  lb. 


CnARGES  AGAINST  THE   SYRACUSAN  GENERALS. 


$  6.    Tht  SUe  of  Siouysiot^. 
B.  c.  406-405. 

The  general  belief  througbout  Greek  Sicily  was  that  it 
was  through  the   treason  or  cowardice  o£  the  Syracusan 
generals  that  Akragas  had  been  lost,  and  that  all  the  other 
Cjreek  cities  had  been  brought  into  this  frightful  danger  *. 
The  surviving  Akragantines  fully  shared  the  belief.    They  T 
went  to  Syracuse  and  brought  a  formal  accusation  against  ^ 
the  Syracusan  generals.     It  was  through  their  presence  at  ^ 
Akragas  that  Akragas  had  been  lost  ^.     The  charge,  true 
or  false,  did  not  lack  likelihood.     Conunanders  have  been 
charged  with  treason   in  far  later  times  when   the  loss 
has  not  been  so  great  nor  the  suspicion  so  strong.     The 
Akragantines  above  all  might  be  forgiven  if  they  believed 
the  worst.     If  the  \&ni  stage  of  their  misfortunes  had  been  0 
the  immediate  act  of  their  own  generals,  it  was  through  the  ? 
desertion  of  tlie  Syracusan  generals  that  things  had  been 
brought  to  such  a  ])iteh  that  to  forsake  the  city  seemed  the 
only  chance.     Fierce  charges  against   the  leaders  of  the 
Syracusan  commonwealth  went  up  from  many   quartere. 
And  there  was  one  maJi  in  Syracuse  who  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  first  step  towards  making  himself,  first  a 
[jopular  leader  and  then  a  master. 

In  this    moment  of   fear  and  anxiety  the   Syracusan  T 
assembly  came  together  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs.     A 

'  In  this  chapter,  Diiin^BioB,  though  >  hiobL  impartant  actor,  ia  atill  an 
incidental  one.  Our  present  aabject  ia  the  Funic  war  uliich  b^an  with  the 
landing  of  Hannibal  at  Maiara,  and  ended  with  the  treaty  that  DioDjiioii 
made  with  HimilkOn.  I  therefore  cannot  help  recording  the  actual  riae  of 
I>iim3rBios  to  the  tyranny  aud  hii  dnl  acts  as  tj-rant.  But  the  full  con- 
■ideratiuD  uf  hia  poution  a£  tyrant,  and  the  examination  of  the  authorities 
fop  hii  reign,  I  pot  ofT  le  the  next  chapter,  wiiich  will  he  specially  hia 


the  Syra- 
generala. 


I 


'  Diod.  liii.  91 


ffw/jSniK  lal  tii  T 


If    rpwrr&Tai  alpmO'Tat,   Jh'    oCs 
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CHAP.  IX.  memorable  meeting  it  was  that  gathered  that  day  in  the 
wide  agora  between  the  harboar  and  the  slopes  of  Achra- 
dina.  It  was  a  day  that  left  its  mark  on  the  history  of 
Sicily  and  the  world.  Two  men  then  stepped  forth  into 
historic  notice  whom  Syracuse  already  knew  well.  One 
was  to  make  himself  the  most  memorable  actor  in  the 
events  of  his  age.  The  other  was  to  be  the  recorder  of  acts 
in  which  he  filled  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  chief 

GenenJ  whom  he  helped  to  raise  to  power.  For  a  while  every  mouth 
in  the  crowd  was  shut.  The  general  alarm  was  so  great 
that  no  man  dared  to  make  any  proposal  with  regard  to 

Speech  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  ^.  At  last  a  speaker  arose^  and  that 
loHTsios.  gp^]j.gj.  ^^  Dionysios.     This  is  the  second  time  that  we 

have  heard  that  memorable  name.     We  know  not  whether 
this  was  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  or  whether  he 
had  already  won  for  himself  any  position  in  its  debates. 
Notioet  of  At  some  time,  either  before  he  had  joined  the  armed  f oUow- 
the  death    ^^S  ^^  Hermokrates  or  after  his  wonderful  recovery  from 
kr^"^^  the  very  gates  of  death,  he  had  acted  as  a  clerk  to  some  of 
the  Syracusan  magistrates  ^.     This  was  an  office  which  at 
Athens  was  certainly  looked  down  upon,  and  it  was  most 
likely  so  at  Syracuse  also.     But  war-time  brings  new  men 
to  the  front ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  civil  employment, 
Dionysios  had  won  for  liimself  a  full  right  to  be  heard  on 
Military      military  matters.     As  a  private  soldier  or  a  subordinate 
of^Biony-^  officer,  he  had  borne  his  part  in  the  war  before  Akragas, 
"^'  and  he  had  borne  it  with  distinguished  honour.     His  dis- 

plays of  courage  had  won  him  the  general  admiration  of  all 
Syracuse  ^.  He  was  therefore  able  to  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  gone  on  in  the  campaign.     And 

^  Diod.  xiii.  91  ;  fity6Xoav  <p60wy  intKpffmfjUvuyy  ovdds  IroAfu  w€fi  rw 
iro\4fxov  (TVfxfiov\(V€iy. 

^  lb.  96 ;  itc  ypafifiar^ofs  teal  rod  rvxo>Toi  Hidrrov,  I  shall  say  more  of 
the  early  life  of  Bionysios  in  the  next  chapter. 

^  lb.  92  ;  Aiwbaios,  ts  Iv  rais  vpds  Kapxjj^viovs  /mx^'^  dybpitf  du^as 
iuyrjvoxiycUf  wfpifiKtwroi  ^y  vapd.  rois  Xvfxueovaiois, 
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now,  when  all  others  kept  silcnte,  he  stood  forth  as  the 
accuser  of  the  generals  of  Syracuse. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Dionysios  ia  an  event  so 
striking  that  we  are  likely  to  foi^et  that  the  debate  in 
which  it  took  plaee  gives  us  our  only  glimpse  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  laws  of  Diokles  •.  It  would  seem  that  Diony- 
sios, in  speaking  when  he  did,  broke  through  the  order 
which  the  rules  of  the  Syracusan  assembly  laid  down  for 
its  members ;  it  is  certain  that  he  broke  through  the  rules 
which  reason  and  decency  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of  all 
assemblies.  The  speech  of  Dionysios  was  loud  and  fierce. 
He  arraigned  the  generals  as  traitors;  they  had  betrayed 
Akragas  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  stirred  up  the  peopli 
to  the  wildest  wrath  against  them.  He  called  on  them  not 
to  wait  for  any  I^al  trial  or  even  for  any  regular  vote- 
impeachment  and  bill  of  attainder  were  both  too  slow 
such  a  case.  Let  the  people  arise  at  once,  and  take  sut 
mary  vengeance  on  the  criminals  *.  We  seem  to  be  falling 
even  below  the  level  of  the  sudden  military  assembly  held 
in  the  valley  of  the  Akragas.  In  the  darkest  day  of  Athena 
there  was  a  vote,  if  an  unjust  and  illegal  vote ;  there  was 
no  act  or  word  of  sheer  violence.  In  the  asBcmhly  which 
condemned  the  Akraganttne  generals  there  was  at  least  the 
form  of  a  vote,  though  the  vote  was  carried  out  by  violence^. 
But  here,  it  he  be  truly  reported,  Dionysios  calls  on  the 
people  to  cast  aside  every  shred  of  legal  form,  and,  instead 
of  voting,  to  slay  at  once.  Such  language  as  this  was 
doubtless  illegal ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  magistrates 
who  presided  under  the  new  law — not  the  generals,  but  some 
other  officials  drawn  by  lot — could  oidy  lay  on  a  finej  they 
could  neither  dissolve  the  assembly  nor  forcibly  silence  the 

'  See  AppendEi  XXVI. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  91 ;  wapamXwv  fi^  wt/H/uifai  t^f-  mrii  roiis  yi/a 
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CHAP.  IX.  speaker  ^    They  used  what  powers  they  had,  and  at  onoe 
laid  a  fine  on  Dionysios  for  his  hreach  of  order  K    It  seems 
implied  that  to  Dionysios  the  fine  imposed  would  have  been 
a  serioQS  loss.    But  he  had  a  friend  whose  resooiees  were  at 
Pbiustob  this  stage  greater  than  his  own.    Philistos^  one  of  the  richest 
h^  men  in  Syracuse,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  paid  the 

fine.  He  even  told  Dionysios  to  go  on  speakings  all  day  if 
he  chose;  so  often  as  the  magistrates  fiined  him^  so  often 
[la goM on  would  he,  Philistos,  pay  the  fine  for  him'.  Thus  en« 
ipaedk  couraged,  Dionysios  went  on  declaiming  against  the  generals, 
charging  them  with  having  received  bribes  to  betray  the 
Akragantines.  He  then  went  on  to  attack  the  chief  men 
of  Syracuse  generally;  they  were^  he  said,  all  of  them  in 
league  to  bring  in  the  rule  of  oligarchy  ^  The  remedy 
was  plain;  let  them  no  longer  choose  rich  and  powerful 
men  to  the  office  of  general.  Such  men  despised  tiieir 
fellow-citizens  and  treated  them  as  slaves;  they  sought 
their  own  advantage  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 
Let  them  put  at  their  head  men  of  the  commons,  who  loved 
the  commons^  men  who  had  no  personal  position  which  they 
could  abuse  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  commonwealth  ^ 

Such  words  naturally  stirred  up  the  already  excited 
people  to  the  highest  pitchy     The  mass  of  the  assembly 

'  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  Died.  xiii.  91 ;  rSnf  dpx&mjr  (rffuovprvr  r^  Aioi^ior  «ard  rodr 
¥6ftovt  on  $opu0owT€i.    See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  lb.;  ^IXiaros  6  r^s  loroplai  vartpov  <Tvyyp6xf/att  oiwica^  ^X^^  t*^y^i^» 
i^irurf  rd  mpiartiia,  koL  r{i  Aiawal^  wxptKuXtb^ro  \kyuw  tea  wpa^pwmr 
itai.  npociri  clir<$Krot  5ri  leaB*  SkTjw  rijw  i^fUfiov,  Ay  (rj/uow  l04Ku<riw,  igrifftof 
rd  dpyvptov  inrlp  airov.  This,  our  first  introduction  of  a  memorable  man, 
is  most  likely  a  piece  of  aatobiography. 

*  lb. ;  <rvyKaTrjy6fnj<r€  mtt  rSnr  dXA«r  rw  iwgaTjfiordTon^  voXirdr,  ovmar^t 
cUrro^  olKticvs  ^ktos  dXtyapxiaS' 

^  lb. ;  iKtivovs  ia\v  yap  Htffvorncoas  Apxo^Tas  rSw  wokirw  Karaf^pomuw  rSm 
voXXwr  Kot  rdf  r^  varpiSos  avpupop^  Ibias  i^ua$ai  rp^rddoyr  ro^  82 
Tawti¥or4povs  oMv  vpA^tiv  r&y  roiobrajWy  ^Jkiras  t^  v€fi  a^odv  da$ii^uaw. 
This  is  not  the  democracy  either  of  Perikldn  or  of  Athdnagoras. 

*  lb. ;  Bapp^aas  Moti€  rd  wXlfifi,  koL  r^v  kKtcXijaita^  avirnpimaw.  So  93 ; 
06  furpion  mp^  rbv  rSrv  i/tMXff<rta(6inwi^  9vpu6v, 
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had  come  together  with  their  minds  predisposed  against 
the  generals.  The  belief  that  they  had  traitorously  mis- 
conducted the  war  had  made  them  universally  hated'. 
The  speech  of  Dionyfiios  therefore  fell  upon  willing  cars. 
When  he  saw  that  he  had  gained  bis  point,  he  seems  no 
longer  to  have  suggested  open  violence ;  at  least  we  hear 
only  o£  a  vote,  though  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
by  what  show  of  constitutional  forms  such  a  vote  could 
have  been  carried.  The  generals  were  deposed  from  office, 
and  other  generals  were  chosen  in  their  stead,  one  of  whom, 
se  might  be  looked  for,  was  Dionysios  himself^.  If  mili 
tary  efficiency  had  been  all  that  was  needed,  no  choice  could 
have  been  better;  Dionysios  could  play  the  part  of  a  good 
general  as  well  as  any  man  whenever  he  thought  good, 
But  hia  designs  were  darker  and  deeper  than  any  that  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  officers  whom  he  bad  supplanted. 
With  him  the  generalship  thus  irregularly  obtained  was  only 
the  first  step  to  the  tyranny. 

In  all  this  Dionysios  was  only  treading  in  the  most 
ordinary  path  of  tyrants  ;  the  part  of  the  story  where  we 
most  need  some  esplanation  is  the  conduct  of  Philistos, 
His  position  in  the  city  was  such  that  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  were  denounced 
as  oligarchs  and  traitors  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their 
accuser.  Or,  if  he  sought  for  more  than  legal  power  for 
himself,  we  might  have  fancied  him  playing  the  not  un- 
common part  of  tlie  man  of  lofty  birth  who  affects  the 
character  of  a  demagogue  in  order  to  grow  from  demagogue 
into  tyrant.  But  Philistos  appears  throughout  as  a  man 
satisfied  with  the  second  place,  and  never  aiming  at  the  first. 
He  helps  to  set  up  a  tyranny;    but  he  does  not  himself 


■  Dicxi.  liii.  gi : 
trfBtujilaraaSai  Toii  i 


■o  tfT/NirTTDii,  Jr  oTi  Koi  t^  A 
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OBAF.  n.  sedc  to  be  tynnt;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be  fiie  tyiBaff 
minister.  He  helps  on  a  man  deuly  of  mneh  lower 
position  in  the  city  than  his  own,  one  to  whom  his  patron- 
age^ as  we  may  call  it,  gives  increased  strength.  Had 
Dionysios  been  a  lawful  prince^  Fhihstos  woold  have  ap- 
peared as  a  faithfal  servant  of  his  prince^  who  was  not 
always  so  well  requited  by  his  prince  as  his  services  de- 
served. But  looking  on  Dionysios  in  his  real  chaneter  as 
a  selfish  conspirator  against  the  laws  and  freedom  of  his 
city,  the  position  of  Fhilistos  becomes  more  possling.  It 
is  strange  to  see  a  man  who  had  a  good  start  towards 
being  leader  of  a  commonwealth,  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic,  willingly  take  part  in  a  revolution  the  resnlt  rf 
which  must  be  to  make  him  a  sabject.  One  sospects 
that  there  mnst  after  all  have  been  a  side  to  the  fiunous 
tyrant  which  was  not  altogether  hateful.  He  had  friends; 
Philistos  was  not  the  only  one.  Some  kingly  qnalitieB 
Dionysios  undoubtedly  had;  there  may  have  been  some 
glamour  about  him  which  won  men  to  his  side,  something 
which  made  one  who  was  bom  his  superior  willing  to  accept 
a  secondary  place  under  one  who  was  in  some  sort  a  man 
of  his  own  making. 

Dionysios  had  thus  gained  his  first  point ;  he  had  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  despot's  progress.  He  was  now  in  a 
place  of  authority,  though  a  place  in  which  his  authority 
Dionysioe  was  shared  with  others.  As  he  had  risen  thus  &r  by  dis- 
»Ue«gae«.  Crediting  his  predecessors,  his  next  step  was  to  rise  higher 
by  discrediting  his  colleagues.  Dionysios  never  met  the  other 
generals  in  council ;  he  altogether  avoided  them ;  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  out  that  they  were  engaged  in  treason- 
able communications  with  the  enemy  ^.    The  best  citizens, 

^  Diod.  xiii.  93 ;  otrt  evr/j9p€iffw  A/m  roTr  arpaTtfyou  0^  Sktn  vwfjtt 
Tovra  Z\  9p&maVf  SicSiSou  XAjw  in  9iawtfitroti4rc»r  oMtw  «fdr  ro^  voX#- 
/alovt.    Whom  then  eould  the  people  have  giren  him  for  ooUeagmt  t 
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we  are  told,  that  is  the  aristocratic  party  whom  he  had  ch*p.  n 
denounced,  saw  through  his  objects,  and  epoke  against  him 
in  all  their  gatherings'.  But  the  multitude,  not  suspecting 
his  designs,  loaded  him  with  praise,  and  said  that  the  city 
had  at  last,  after  much  pains,  found  a  champion  who  could 
lie  trusted  ^.  Assemblies  of  the  people  were  constantly  He  uks 
held  to  consider  the  needful  preparations  for  the  war  ',  and  reiurn  of 
in  each  debate  he  never  failed  strongly  to  insist  on  the  "'^  exile*, 
restoration  of  the  exiles.  By  these  exiles  we  must  under- 
stand the  remnant  of  the  party  of  HermokratSs,  those  who 
were  condemned  to  baniiihmeDt  when  Dionysios  himself 
only  escaped  the  like  sentence  by  being  looked  on  as  a  dead 
man.  He  pleaded  in  short  for  the  restoratioii  of  his  old 
comrades.  The  esiles  are  painted  in  very  dark  colours; 
but  the  description  reads  like  a  mere  conventional  picture 
of  exiles  in  general,  while  Dionysios  at  least  could  paint 
them  in  colours  altogether  different  They  are  described  A'l""  "f 
by  an  imfriendly  hand  as  men  eager  for  change,  well 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  one  who  was  aiming  at  the  ty- 
ranny, men  who  looked  forward  to  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  to  the 
recovery  of  their  own  lost  possessions.  This  last  waa  a 
natural,  it  might  be  a  lawful,  wish ;  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  in  banished  men  of  any  political  party.  The  rest 
of  the  description  gives  us  nothing  specially  charactenetic 
of  the  followers  of  Herraokratt's.  To  these  men,  we  are 
told,  Dionysios  looked  as  certain  to  be  supporters  of  his  own 

'  Died.  liii.  92 ;  ol  n^ajjiiflTaToi  tub-  uo^iTuJt'  iiwinrrivor  tA  -frnjaSfuroi', 
Kol  nrd  viaas  ris  avvoSovi  iBXaai^novy  avtvy.  The  mentiaD  of  the  cnirotoi 
hA£  a  contexnpoj^ry  sound  ;  but,  if  PbiliatoR  in  here  oar  tLarriktor,  his  report 
muit  sDrely  liftvo  been  a.  little  oaluuied  either  by  DiodOroa  hijiiself  or  by 
Home  one  betveeo  them. 

'  lb. ;  d  81  SijfioTiKis  i\\Bt,iiroiir  ttJi'  iMtBohiit,  i-r^ni,  no)  iiiku  l-faitirf 
r^  miMi'  ffjxwlrrlTiJl'  ibpixivai  Pi^ior.  Ott  itpi»7raTt(t  Bee  above,  p,  I16. 
The  name  u  also  Applied  to  generals  in  the  lut  chnpter.  tSo  used,  it 
Durks  official  men,  but  it  cannot  be  an  official  title. 

'  lb, ;  voAXiuit  ii[«Aijff[ai  o-u>io7d/i<»ij!  ■i/iJ  t^i  ilt  rir  irciXfp*  no/ioo^niji. 
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CHAP.  IX.  designs  ^.  Pleading  for  their  recall,  he  asked  why  Synusose 
should  send  for  helpers  to  Italy  and  Pekyponn^sot,  while 
there  were  men  of  her  own  stockready  to  fight  in  her  cause, 
men  who  had  refused  the  most  tempting  offers  of  the 
enemy  to  take  service  on  his  side,  men  who  chose  rather  to 
wander  as  exiles  in  foreign  lands  than  to  do  anything 
hostile  to  their  own  city^.  Their  puni8hm«[it  was  the 
result  of  former  quarrels  in  the  state;  recalled^  tiiey  would 
fight  valiantly  for  Syracuse^  if  only  to  repay  the  favour  of 
their  restoration  to  those  who  had  voted  for  it', 
sounds  like  a  trace  of  arguments  really  used  by 
it  has  a  ring  altogether  different  from  the  other  conventional 
picture  of  banished  men.  And  we  seem  to  see  in  his  woids 
signs  of  dealings  xmrecorded  in  the  narratiye  histoiy,  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  win  over  Hermokratfc 
and  his  followers  to  her  side,  at  the  time  when  he  was  acting 
as  an  independent  power  in  Sicily.  Dionysios  in  short  was 
asking  for  the  recall  of  his  own  comrades,  men  who  might 
likely  enough  become  his  instruments,  but  whose  first  tie 
to  him  had  been  of  a  nobler  kind.  He  pleaded  their  cause 
in  many  assemblies ;  his  colleagues  dared  not  oppose  him ; 
they  saw  how  thoroughly  the  feeling  of  the  people  v^as  on 
his  side;  if  the  recall  of  the  exiles  was  voted  against  their 
opposition,  the  credit  would  go  to  Dionysios,  and  the  odium 
The  exiles  would  be  their  own  \  The  vote  for  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
tliat  is,  of  the  men  who  had  striven  to  make  their  way  into 

^  Diod.  xiii.  93  ;  IX«/(arr  liiovs  If  ciy  rohs  ifwydZat,  Mfpintmn  lurafiok^i 
iviOvfunhmu,  «a2  vp^s  rffif  MBtffty  r^s  rvpayyiios  ^hOiron  Suuc^ifUpcvs'  ^f /icAAor 
ydp  ^i^ojs  IS^€a$cu  rSw  ky^pStv  <p6vovit  Jirjfuvcus  tSjv  ovouaw,  lovroTs  dvoco^ 
arafiipa  rd  xp4a^^^« 

'  lb. ;  ot,  rw  voXt/jdotr  fitjAkas  8a;/>cdf  hwiax^wfAironf,  dr  avffrpartiffmn, 
wpo<up€i<r$ai  fiaXXoy  M  (hnjt  dXwpUvovs  dwo9ayttv,  4jwtp  ilKX6irp%6¥  n  covd 
rip  warpibot  fiovKtvcaoBai, 

'  lb. ;  cl  8id  ras  ytytrtf/jLivai  h  ry  wSktt  araaccr  ^vyuv,  vvw  yc  rvx^rrot 
raimjs  rrjt  tiftpytaUu,  vpoOv/uat  Ayw^t€ta$at,  to»  cS  mdjinura^  dwodtZAms 
X^p  rat, 

*  lb. ;  8td  rd  Btofpuv  iavrf  /icr  wtpttaofUvrpf  rj)y  M\0€iav,  lirt&Y  SI  r^ 
wapd,  rSf¥  tCtpytrrjBipruy  x^P^^* 
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Syracuse  by  the  side  of  Hermokratfis,  was  accordingly  passed, 
and  they  presently  came  back  to  the  city  \ 


We  go  back  to  the  war  with  Carthage.     That  war  had 
now  to  be  waged  on  the  side  of  Syracuse  with  Oionysios 
in  formal  office  eimply  one  member  of  a  college  of  generals, 
but  practically  holding  a  position  in  which  none  of  his  col- 
leagues shared.    Himilkun  had  been  resting  bis  army  during  Objects  of  | 
the  winter  in  bis  comfortable  quarters  in  forsaken  Akragas. 
With  the  next  season  of  warfare  be  would  assuredly  go  forth 
to  attempt  new  conquests,  and  the  first  object  of  his  renewed 
attacks  could  not  fail  to  be  Gela.     The  men  of  Gela  bad  Duiker  of  I 
sent  their  contingent  to  the  army  which  bad  marched  to 
tbe  relief  of  Akragas,  and  tbey  bad  hospitably  received  the 
fugitives  from   that  hapless  city  ^.      These    last  were,  at 
some  stage  which  could  not  have  been  very  far  from  the 
present  time,  planted  by  Syracuse  in  the  Syracusan  outpost 
of  Leontinoi,  once  an  independent  city  of  Hellas  \     We 
now  get  a  glimpse  of  the  internal  state  of  Gela.    Its  citizens  Politic  ol 
were,  like  those  of  other  cities,  divided  by  political  disputes. 
And  the  city  seems  to  stand,  for  immediate  military  pur-  i 
poses,  in  a  certain  relation  of  dependence  on  Syracuse,  which  g^,^  „„ 
doubtlessly  does  not  imply  any  acknowledged  political  de-  %'»"""■ 
pendence.     We  find  the  LacediemoDian  Dexippos  at  Gela,  Dexippm 
at  the  head  of  a  garrison,  seemingly  of  mercenaries,  and  his  ^^^.^J^l 
command  is  held  by  a  commission  from  Syracuse  *.     There  "  *'"''■ 
was  clearly  at  least  a  party  in  Gela  to  which  the  pre- 
sence of  this  force  was  not  displeasing.     We  see  also  that 

'  Looking  bwik  to  o.  75  of  BiodOrog  (sea  ]>.  505)  wB  see  th«t  then  were 
tTi-n  rlnrwin  of  them,  tho««  who  hod  nut  reached  the  gate  when  HermoknttAi 
went  in,  ikDcl  tbe  eorvivon  of  thoae  who  wont  in  with  him,  vbo  were  for- 
mklly  bwiished. 

'  See  above,  p,  536. 

'  Died.  xiii.  Sij;  Caripov  tit  Atoyrfvoui  aar^IcTiaay,  XiFpiuouff/«t-  airei 
SdiTOjy  T^r  r&kty  ravrip'  oltofT^pioy. 

*  lb.  9J;  T^i'  »i*if  Twc  rtA^fui',  1)r  rdrt  mpufiXam  Affunroi  i  Atwi 
Joi/i^FiOf,  larairraStii  ioru  SvpoKovaSar. 
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CHAP.  IX.  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  dispute  between  the  Geloan 

IXisputes     commons  and  an  oligarchic  party,  described  as  the  rich  ^. 

anil  the       The  commons,  we  are  told^  envied  their  ascendency,  and 

spoke  of  it  by  a   name  which  expressed   the  power  of 

masters  over  slaves^.     Such  disputes  were  always  coming 

to  the  front  in  the  Greek  commonwealths;  but  we  may 

be  pretty  certain  that  in  this  case  the  quarrel  was  at  least 

sharpened  by  the  actual  state  of  affairs.     The  immediate 

dispute  had  most  likely,  as  at  Syracuse,  arisen  out  of  the 

treatment  of  the  war.      If  we  could  look  a  little  more 

narrowly  into  Geloan  politics,  we  should  most  likely  find 

that  the  Geloan  generals  were  charged  with  not  having 

done  their  best  for  the  defence  of  Akragas.     Those  who 

brought  that  charge  would  naturally  look  on  the  party  of 

Dionysios  and  Philistos  at  Syracuse  as  the  surest  defence  of 

The  Gela  against  foes  within  and  without.     It  doubtless  marks 

Mkfopa     ^^^  increased  influence  of  this  popular  party  that  letters 

larger  gar-  ^^re  sent  from  Gela  to  Syracuse,  asking:  for  an  increase  of 

the  Syracusan  force  in  Gela  ^. 

No  application  could  have  better  suited  the  purposes  of 
Dionysios.     His  influence  was  now  such  that  he  was  him- 
self sent  in  answer  to  it,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  foot 
and  four  hundred  horse.    Whether  they  were  citizens,  allies, 
or  mercenaries,  we  arc  not  told  ;    but  we  may  suspect  that 
the  restored  exiles  formed  a  strong  element  among  them. 
Dionysion    Dionysios  made  his  way  to  Gela  with  all  speed,  and  at  once 
tnK>p8  to     threw  himself  zealously  into  the  local  disputes.     At  Gela 
(teia.  }^g  ^j^  ^Y)\e  to  carry  out  yet  more  violent  measures  than 

any  that  he  had  attempted  at  Syracuse.     He  accused,  so  it 

'   Diod.  xiii.  93 ;  KaraXafiwv  rov^  (inropctn&row  ffraaia^ovras  irpt^s  t^v  Brjfioy. 

'  lb. ;  Tofs  ycip  dvvaTCjrdTots  ipOovovyrts  r^v  kKtivotv  inrtpox^v  itcrtroruaw 
iavTufv  dfrtKokow.  Atavortla  is  not  an  usual  word  in  this  sense.  We 
Bhonid  rather  have  looke«l  for  bvyaffrtia,  the  tjrannj  in  the  hands  of 
several. 

^  lb. ;  in  rtjs  Ti\as  htx^^^foju  ypafifidroiry  Smn  dwoaroKSHrt  arparvSmu 
vXuovi. 


DIONYSIOS    AT   OELA. 


is  implied,  tbe  whole  body  of  the  rich  and  powerful  in  Gela 
before  the  Geloan  assembly.  He  procured  their  condemua- 
tion  to  death  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  '■  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  believe  in  slaughter  on  such  a  scale  as  tliis, 
Qot  wrought  like  the  massacre  which  Dionysios  had  hinted 
at  in  Syraouae,  bat  decreed  with  the  formalities,  if  not  of  a 
judicial  sentence,  at  least  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  We  are 
strongly  tempted  to  think  that  the  vii-tints  were  the  generals 
only,  men  against  whom  Dionysios  might  he  able  to  find  or 
invent  some  definite  charge,  and  not  tlie  whole  body  of  the 
rich  and  well-born  in  Gela,  Whether  the  number  of  the 
condemned  was  many  or  few,  their  confiscated  wealth  was 
treated  by  Dionysios,  or  by  the  Geloan  assembly  under  his 
influence,  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  military  chest. 
Of  any  action  on  the  part  of  Desippos  or  his  garrison  we 
have  heard  nothing  at  this  stage.  Dionysios  was  able  to 
give  them  their  arrears  of  pay^,  and  he  promised  to  the 
soldiers  whom  he  had  himself  brought  double  the  pay  which 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth  had  promised  them  ^.  This 
reads  as  if  both  forces  were  at  least  largely  mercenary,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  citizens  too  received  pay  during 
the  time  that  they  were  actually  serving.  By  these  means 
he  won  the  attachment  of  both  divisions  of  the  army, 
well  as  tliat  of  the  commons  of  Gela.  They  looked  on  him 
as  the  autlior  of  their  freedom ;  they  passed  votes  in  his 
honour,  votes  accompanied  by  large  gifts,  and  they  sent 
envoys  to  Syracuse  formally  to  announce  to  the  common- 
wealth the  honours  which  a  sister  city  had  bestowed  on  an 
illustrious  Syracusan  *. 


tioD  of  the 


Hip  pupn' I 


'  Diod.  liii.  9.1  ;   xatriyapriaas  airaiw  Jf  fniiAijoi^  mi!  naroKjwW,  alirell! 
jiIf  iwiwTtin.  ris  S  oialai  oirw  iitiinveii/, 

'  lb.;  t*  T(B»  KjHifiaTBiv  Toiriur  ToTf  /ur  ipjHnipovai  tiif  »ei\iii,  lir  ij7«iD 

•  lb. ;  *iniT7<iAaro  ».wXov(  voiittir  Tutt  >uo9t-ut  Sir  ij  tiMs  trait. 

*  lb. ;  ilittfii/^xr  rpiafius  Toit  iwaitiaarrai  it  Svpaxoiaat!,  mJ  ri  i(tj^(- 
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cBAF.n.       All  ihiB  enctlj  served  the  parpoees  of  Dionymoi*    Hk 
g*J*ff  8o  object  now  was  to  go  back  to   Syncuse,  and  on  the 
Bjnoat^    strength  of  his  newly  increaaed  reputation^  to  help  <m 
h^lriti^    his  schemes  of  seizing  the  tyranny.     He  took  Denppos 
Dnd^poii.   into  his  connsels;  whether  he  let  the  Spartan  into  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  whole  design  may  be  donbted*    But  ho 
at  least  proposed  to  him  to  join  him  in  amarch  to  Syncose. 
When  DezippoB  refused,  he  made  ready  to  start  at  onee 
with  the  force  which  he  had  himself  bronght  to  Gela 
and  which  is  spoken  of  as  his  own^    But  the  Oekans  had 
no  mind  to  part  with  one  whom  they  had  already  pro- 
claimed as  their  deliverer.     They  felt  assored  fliat  the  next 
step  of  the  Panic  commander  would  be  an  attack  on  their 
Hm  own  city  with  his  full  force.    They  prayed  Dicmyaioa  to 

^2^^^    tarry  at  Oela,  lest,  without  the  help  of  their  newly-found 
^•^*      protector,  they  might  have  to  go  tiirough  all  that  their 
neighbours  and  colonists  at  Akragas  had  gone  tiirougb  K 

The  appeal  of  the  Gteloans  to  Dionysios  was  made  in  all 

singlemindedness.    The  candidate  for  tyranny  did  not  lode 

on  things  in  the  same  light.     To  tarry  at  Gela  would  by 

no  means  have  suited  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.   He  had  to 

show  himself  at  Syracuse,  in  all  the  new  gloiy  ci  the 

He  destroyer  of  the  Oeloan  oligarchy.     He  told  the  men  of 

STrMUM;    Gteisk  that  he  would  come  back  as  soon  as  might  be  with  a 

larger  army;  for  the  present  he  set  forth  for  Syracuse  with 

the  people  his  own  soldiers  \    At  the  moment  of  his  coming,  the  Syia- 

^l^^i^4„ .     cusan  people  were  gathered  together  in  the  theatre,  not  for 

any  political  debate,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  dramaiie 

spectacle^.     Dionysios  and  his  party,  as  they  drew  near  to 

^  Diod.  xiii.  93 ;  6  bi  ^ovvtrtos  IvciStiXcro  fA^v  r6y  A^fcnor  vcltfccr  Hotnt- 
vjlfftu  rip  iwtfiokfjr  iwtl  8*  od  ovyMtrcr/^cro,  ftcrd  rwi^  191  uw  vrf^argmimv 
troifios  ^  ianMdfiirrtiv  elf  ^vpaxovaas. 

*  lb. ;  ^94orTO  rov  ^orvtrlov  fccTroi,  itat  fi^i  wtptilktp  a^robs  rd  a^rd  rm 
*AKpayfa^r trots  9a96pTas, 

*  lb. ;  ftrrd  mr  Moav  arpaTtegrcav,  as  just  before. 

*  lb.  94  ;  Bias  otMnjs  h  reus  Xvpaxohirats,  rj)y  &par  tip  imnXXay^  rdr  Ic 
rw  $€&rpov  wtLff^  tls  r^  w6kiv. 


^H  DIONYSIOS    SECOND   ACCUSATION.  Sfifl 

the  gatti  o£  Acluadiiia,  mujst  Lave  passed  below  the  theatre ;  ciiaf.  x.  J 
if  the  last  views  on  tlie  Greek  theatre  are  correct,  no  harrier  I 

would  have  hidden  them  from  the  spectators ' ;  in  any  case  I 

the  occupants  of  the  highest  seats  might,  io  the  midst  of  the  m 

mimic  actions  and  siifEerings  on  which  they  were  gazing,  I 

have  been  called  back  to  the  realities  of  life  by  the  sight  of  I 

their  own  countrymen  marching  back   in  arms  from  the  J 

neighbouring  city.      As   Dionysios   reached  the  gate,  the  ■ 

entertainment  came  to  an  end ;  the  multitude,  pouring  out  I 

of  the  theatre,  gathered  round  him  and  his  followers,  craving  I 

for  news  of  the  enemy  ^.  It  was  no  regular  assembly;  irregiJw  I 
but  the  popular  general  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  stirring  "*"™'  J""  1 
harangue.  The  Syracusan  people,  Dionysios  told  them,  knew  DionjuM  J 
not  that  they  had,  in  those  whom  they  had  placed  at  the  ^^  [,£,  1 
head  of  affairs,  enemies  at  home  far  more  dangerous  than  the  ™"™b™m 
Carthaginians  without.     In  those  enemies  they  put  their  I 

trust ;  they  amused  themselves  with  festivals  in  the  theatre,  j 

while  their  own  chiefs  left  the  soldiers  unpaid  and  turned  I 

the  revenues  of  the  state  to  their   own  profit '.      Mean-  I 

while  the  foreign  enemy  was  making  ready  for  carrying  I 

on  the  war  on  the  vastest  scale,  and  of  that  the  generals  of  ' 

Syracuse  took  no  heed,      ^'hy  all  this  was  he  had  long 
known,  and  he  now  knew  better  than  ever.      A  herald  Ailogw) 
bad  been  sent  from  Himilkon  to  himself,  under  pretence  Hi^iko^ 
of  treating  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  *,  but  really  with  J^ ' 
the  object  of  tempting  Dionysios  into  a  treasonable  under- 
standing.    He  it  was,  Dionysios  who  now  spoke  to  them,  on 
whom  the  Carthaginian  commander  set  a  higher  price  than 
on  any  of  his  colleagues ;  ho  it  was  whom  he  had  invited,  if 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  i8S. 

io/nAiouaiy,  avTol  ti    itaipopowTtt   tA   ifjfi6attL,    roits   arpaTii/rat   dfdvfiow 
*  lb. ;  'IfifXmura  yip  wpit  airrir  iiiKrTa\*irm  aqpun.  it^u^air  filr  l/wSp 
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MX.   be  oould  not  do  any  active  semoe  on  tlie  ode  oE  CMrtttge, 

mt  least  not  to  be  active  in  any  opefations  against  her.    To 

socb  a  pitcb,  added  Dionysios,  with  the  air  of  a  rigfataoos 

man  cbaiged  with  wrong   tiiat    be   abhofied,  had   Ae 

treacbeioQS  dealings  of  bis  coUeagoes  oome,  tluift  he^  the 

inoormptible,  not  only  shared  tiie  conunon  dfiigen  of  his 

He  ndigM  fellow-citizens,  bat  was  farther  believed  by  the  enemy  to 

Alp"""  be  capable  of  treason  against  them ^.    In  soch  a  ease  he 

eoald  no  longer  be  general;  he  wonld  give  hack  to  As 

people  the  command  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  Um. 

By  words  like  these,  attered  with  the  fall  power  of  passionate 

eloqaence,  every  hearer  was  stirred.    No  legal  actioa  ooald 

be  taken  at  the  uKmient;  bnt  of  the  crowd  whidi  had 

flocked  joyoosly  to  the  spectacle  in  the  theatie  evety  man 

now  went  bade  to  his  hoase  heavy  and  distressed*. 

imimM  The  next  day  a  lawfal  assembly  came  togetlier,  som- 

JJ5"jl|y,    moned,  we  may  believe,  by  Dionysios  as  his  last  act  in 

the  oflSce  which  he  was  aboat  to  throw  op'.     He  again 

renewed  his  charges  against  his  coUeagaes,  amidst  the 

general  applaose  of  the  multitude.     But  the  proposal  of  any 

piuBjmw    definite  step  was  left  to  others.   It  was  no  doubt  by  a  weU- 

arptmn^   understood  arrangement  that  a  cry  was  raised  in  the  aasem- 

•*'*^"     bly  to  make  Dionysios  general  with  full  powers.     Let  them 

not  wait  till  the  enemy's  battering  engines  were  ftJu^lring  the 

walls  of  Syracuse  ^ ;  let  the  needful  step  be  taken  at  <Hioe; 

let  power  be  put  into  the  right  hands  while  there  was  yet 

time^     The  cry  was  followed  up  by  speakos  prepared 

'  Diod.  ziii.  94 ;  o&  y^  dMncrov  tTnu,  iw  ^EXAoir  watXoitrnm  r^  wurfSta, 

vpo8e<nat. 

'  lb.;  th  liRurTot  dyta^iui^  tls  oTirar  ix^f^^^*  This  is  mmlj  *  oon- 
temporary  touch. 

'  lb. ;  TJ  hor^paiq.  awfaxB^orp  iKKkifCias. 

*  Jh,;ii^  M^pifUirttP  dxp^s  Ar  ol  woX4/uoi  roTf  r^lx^o^  IvivtIiNn. 

*  lb. ;  rwif  KoBriiUvvp  rivh  ii^fiCricop  vrfwnfy^  airdw  oirmepArofm 
4ra#iffTdbai  .  .  .  XP^^  l^P  ^X*^  ^  lU-j^Ow  roS  wokifaem  rmobrav  9rfm- 
T1770W. 
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with  argumonts  and  precedents.  The  fate  of  the  offending  oi 
generals  might  be  discussed  in  another  assembly  with 
greater  leisure ;  the  business  of  the  moment  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  moment'.  With  so  great  and 
terrible  a  war  on  their  hands,  a  commander  was  needed 
under  whom  there  might  be  a  hope  of  success,  a  com- 
mander at  once  able  and  trustworthy.  Such  an  one  they 
bad  ready  at  hand  in  the  man  who  had  fought  so  well  in  the 
ranks,  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  to  command  as 
general,  but  who  had  been  driven  by  unworthy  colleagues 
to  lay  down  an  office  which  he  could  no  longer  hold  with 
honour.  Let  that  man,  Dionysios  son  of  Hermokrat*s,  be 
at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  afEairs;  let  him  be  general 
with  full  powers,  free  and  untrammelled  by  colleagues, 
to  do  all  that  might  be  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  So  had  Syracuse  done  in  earlier  times  when  her  P 
existence  had  before  been  threatened  by  the  same  enemy. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  Gel6n  as  general  with  full 
powers  that  the  great  salvation  of  Himera  had  been  won; 
let  the  same  trust  be  ])laced  in  Dionysios,  and  a  new  de- 
liverance would  follow  worthy  of  the  old*. 

The  historic  reference  was  a  daring  one.  The  name  of  M 
Gelfln,  general,  tyrant,  or  king,  as  we  may  choose  to  call 
him,  was  still  honoured  at  Syracuse,  and  not  wholly  with- 
out reason.  His  statues,  his  stately  tomb,  were  still  rever- 
enced as  those  of  a  hero  and  a  second  founder.  A  few 
aged  men  could  remember  his  great  victory  and  his  solemn 
funeral  seventy-two  years  before.  But  a  speaker  on  the 
other  side  might  easily  have  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 
glorious  rule  of  Gelun  had  been  followed,  first  by  the  oppres- 
sions of  Ilieron  and  then  by  that  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos 
which   not   only  Syracuse  but  all   European   Sicily  had 


:iii.  94  ;  ri  ttpj  row  ■poiorwr  Jr  l«(Ai]ctif  £DuA<(i«rftii'  tbf  7^^! 
■jiifoir  iM,6rfniHnlKU.    Svms  word  like  Iri/nt  bfts  deBrly  dmpped 
It  before  liiiiKi,Bi<f,  '  See  vol.  ij.  ]i.  4yy. 


mntei  to  pot  dofvn.  Bat  in  flie  |*€Mt  itaAe  of  Mind  of 
die  Sjmoamm  ■finHy,  liie  igfaiue  to  liie  giiJilBrf  daj 
intlieSjiaeQHBaiiBabdiditiWQric.  Diamjmfomghaswemai 
troitwofdiy  M  Gddi^  ihoiiU  go  fioI1i^  Willi  ^ 
wUdi  Gdto  bad  wieUed,  ooee  moie  to  ovaibioir  llie 
enemy  whom  Gdon  bid  OTcHiirowii.  A  vote  tokoi  on  tfie 
spot  dedared  IMonysioi  genenl  with  fall  powenK  His 
^.  fint  act  in  lliat  cbaaeter  waa  to  pn^Moe  and  oanj  a 
decree  lliat  die  pay  of  tbe  aoUien  diooU  be  doobkd*.  I£ 
this  were  ao^  be  said,  all  men  would  be  more  ready  and 
zealooa  in  tbe  abnggle;  nor  need  tbey  fear  tibe  ooai;  tbe 
boaid  of  Syncnse  under  bis  eommand  woold  be  fbify 
able  to  bear  it.    Tbe  aaaembly  waa  tben  diwniifd  '• 

itevof       Tbe  second  step  in  tbe  despot's  progress  waa  tbna  taken. 


DionysioSy  nntnunmelled  by  coHeagnes,  waa  placed  at  tbe 
bead  of  tiie  annies  and  of  the  oommonwealtb  of  Syiacose. 
The  vote  which  gave  him  such  powers  was  certainly  hasty, 
perhaps  irregular ;  but  the  office  which  it  bestowed  was  in 
itself  a  perfectly  legal  one.  It  was  no  more  than  die  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  Roman  dictatorship ; 

In  ■emsoni  of  great  peril 
*Tia  gfood  th»i  ooe  be«r  sway. 

The  commission  given  to  Dionysios  in  no  vray  set  him 
above  the  laws ;  it  simply  empowered  him^  at  a  moment 
when  united  and  vigorous  action  was  called  for,  to  take 
such  military  steps  as  he  might  think  good,  without 
cither  consulting  colleagues  or  asking  for  decrees  of  the 

*  Diod.  ziii.  94 ;  raxh  rSrv  woWS/v,  Sxrw^p  tl&Oaaty,  M  rb  X'^P*"^  fmiiih- 
Ttar,  6  £kiw^9io%  kwthtix^  arparrjyds  airoicfArwp.  Whose  is  the  geiienl 
reflexion  t 

On  Mitford*s  general  view  of  Dionysios,  I  mean  to  say  aomethtog 
eUewhero.  I  will  say  here  only  that  I  cannot  admit  that  the  words  about 
llipparinos  in  Plut.  Dion  3,  necensarily  prove  that  Dionysios  had  a  od- 
league  in  his  extraordinary  conmuuid. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  95 ;  tff^iofui  iypaip*  ronn  fuoBoifs  ^iwkaaiovs  ^mm. 

'  lb. ;  9taXv$ti<nit  r^s  ^Ktckijalas, 
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aesembly  on  every  point.  It  was  the  same  c 
only  given  to  one  man  instead  o£  three,  which  the  Athenian 
assembly  had  given  to  Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  Lamachos 
at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse*. 
No  doubt  it  maJe,  especially  in  Greek  ideas,  a  vast  differ- 
ence that  the  commission  was  given  to  one  man  instead 
of  to  three.  But  wo  have  an  analogy  in  very  recent 
times  in  the  vast  powers  which  we  have  seen  the  greatest 
commonwealth  of  modem  days  intrust  to  its  chief  in  time 
of  danger.  The  dictatorship,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  Diony-  A 
8108  came  practically  to  the  same  thing  as  the  dictator- 
ship less  formally  conferred  on  Abraham  Lincoln  during 
the  great  American  Civil  War.  The  difference  in  all  the 
cases  lay  wholly  in  the  personal  characters  of  the  men 
concerned.  Neither  Nikias  nor  Lincoln,  nor  Alkibiades 
either,  nor  yet  any  Fabius  or  Marcins  who  carried  the 
axe  in  bis  fasce»,  was  the  least  likely  to  make  himself 
tyrant.  With  Dionysios  every  step  that  he  gained  was 
a  step  towards  the  tyranny  and  nothing  else.  And  to 
have  received  this  extraordinary,  though  not  illegal,  measure  A 
of  authority  was  a  very  great  step  indeed.  Master  of  the  [, 
military  resources  of  the  city,  he  had  the  means,  if  so  he 
chose,  of  using  them,  not  against  the  common  enemy,  but 
for  the  advancement  of  bis  own  power  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

As  the  story  is  told  us,  men  began  to  feel  this  as  soon  as  R 
the  vote  was  jMissed.     The  assembly  was  hardly  dissolved   ' 
before  some  of  the  citizens  began  to  blame  their  own  act^. 
They  began  to  feel  the  shadow  of  the  dominion  which  they 
were  helping  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.     They 
had  sought  to  secure  freedom  by  placing  power  in  the  hands 

'  TLuo.  vi.  16.  I  ;  ul  'AftjwHoi  Jfijf lUano  tWtl  oiro«pdTO(«i  tlvat,  *.  r.  A. 
See  ■bove,  p.  165. 

'  DioJ.  liii.  yj  ;  oi«  iXifx  rSit  SiypamjuoiW  Kanj-f^povf  iSir  wpaxBlimir. 
Sinif  06*  aiml  -rwra  ictuvpomiTtt,  Thu  Kemt  a  Muah  from  Thac.  viii.  1  ; 
S/awtp  oi'K  aiiTol  ^iptaifififoi. 
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iMAP.  IX.    of  a  man  whom  they  helieved  that  they  could  trust;  they 
bepin  to  fear  that  they  had  thereby  given  themselves  a 
master  ^     AVith  such  feelings  abroad^  the  object  of  Diony- 
Hios  was  to  take  one  step  more^  to  seeore  one  more  vote  in 
liis  favour,  before  the  citizens  generally  had  turned  against 
INtirftlim  of  him  -.      One  thing  still  was  wanting ;   the  general  with 
towMtu"*    f^^'^  |H>wers  had  the  military  forces  of  Syracuse  placed  at  his 
th«  wrmy.    disi*retion  ;  but  in  the  citizen  armies  of  that  day  there  were 
sinuo  U)unds  even  to  military  obedience.     Dionysios  could 
hanily  ox{)eot  that   citizens  or  allies  of  Syracuse   would 
nmrv'h  at  his  bidding  to  disperse  the  senate  or  assembly  of 
Sv mouse  in  a  lawful  session,  or  to  seize  the  chief  men  of  the 
lU  tt^^U    city  in  their  beils  without  sentence  or  accusation.     What 
*wa»\L         '^*^  '^^^^  noeileil  ^-as  to  have  a  force  at  his  bidding  which 
winiKl  v>U\v  him  oven  on  such  errands  as  these.     He  wanted 
in  short  the  iH'rsi>ual  body-guard  which  distinguished  the 
l^rvo^^Wnt    tyrant   frvmi  the  lawful  magistrate.     This  he  sought  to 
tmhvi.        v^btain  bv  an  olalvrato  stratagem  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suc^'stixl  to  hi<  mind  bv  the  old  storv  of  Peisistratos  of 
Athous*     Ho.  si>  the  talo  ran.  had  obtained  his  guard  of 
olubmon  bv  tho  pr\^tomv  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  had 
att^ioktxl    and   \vv^;;nvlovl   him-^.      But    Dionysios    doubted 
whothor.  in  iho  prx^'^nt  tomjvr  of  many  at  Syracuse,  such 
a  voto  ixnUd  Iv  v^btain^xl  fn>m  any  Svracusan  assembly. 
Ho   oh\v^^  ano;hor   >}v:    for  tho   oxooution   of   the  trick 
whioh   ho  dtvicnixl.     Ho  had  thus  earlv  learned  what  in 
da\^  lonjj  afUT  x^iis  still  doomod  a  sooivt  of  empire*.     It 
\>"a*  not  onU  in  S\  raiui=^^  that  a  ivrant  of  S\Tacuse  could 
W  n>ado, 

rrwHtr  aitAfaa^w  .     ..J— vx  «♦»  ^/  rnm   StSa^wreu  5o«.-X.4.^<roi   W^r  iX€v6€piaM, 
te«*hns>iil  imn  l»kr  T»iA«if.-K   M>if  aSt^.  p  54S. 

•  \\y     Of  M«vv^  V  50 

•  TW*.  HinU  i  4  :    "  Kx  ;.'^-»to  in.p«-r..  *rrAnf^  p.>s«  prixuspeon  «lihi  qoum 


MARCO    TO    LEONTIXOI. 


Leontinoi,   tlie     commonwealtli    which    Syracuse    had  chap.  i\. 

swallowed  up   and  which  Athens   had   failed   to    restore  J™'''.'"'. "'^ 

'  _  LeonUnoi. 

to  separate  being,  now  begins  to  play  an  important  part 
in  our  story.  But  as  yet  it  is  always  the  part,  if  not  o£  a 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  yet  of  something  which  stands  in 
a  special  relation  to  Syracuse.  Leontinoi  is  at  this  moment 
a  town  under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse,  which  Syracuse 
uses  for  her  own  purposes,  but  which  may,  if  it  so  happens, 
become  the  scene  of  plans  and  actions  contrary  to  those 
purposes.  Just  now  we  are  told  that  Leontinoi  was  full  of  The  esSi 
exiles  and  strangers ;  that  is,  it  had  been  assigned  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  fugitives  from  Alcragas '.  These 
men  were  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Dionysios  ;  they  had 
witnessed  his  gallant  exploits  in  the  war  waged  around 
their  own  city.  They  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Syra- 
cnsan  generals  whom  Dionysios  had  overthrown*;  they 
were  naturally  partisans  of  the  man  who  liad  overthrown 
them.  We  are  not  told  what  was  their  political  position 
at  Leontinoi  Unless  they  had  been  formally  admitted 
to  Syracusan  citizenship — a  thing  of  which  we  have  no 
hint — they  could  have  no  votes  in  a  regular  Syracusan 
assembly;  but  they  might  easily  be  made  iise  of  away 
from  Syracuse  for  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  The  general  Gane™! 
accordingly  ordered  the  whole  military  population  of  Sy-  Leontinoi, 
racuse  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years  to  march  to  Leontinoi  in 
arms  with  provisions  for  thirty  days.  A  march  to  Leon- 
tinoi might  have  a  strange  sound,  when  the  ixDint  dii-ectly 
threatened  by  the  enemy  was  Gela ;  but  that  was  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  general  with  full  powers.  The 
limit  of  age  was  most  Hkely  designed  to  keep  out  those 
whose  years  and  experience  woidd  make  them  the  most 
troublesome  censors;    and  it  is  somewhat  strangely  added 

'  Died.  ilii.  95 ;   avrrj  4  ir^ii  tiiT<  ^foipitai  ijc  toTi  XtipoKoaiais  rA^/xi 
irapxor  fiLr^laiv  iral  {/mi*  ■MpcEinut'.     Cf.  k(  tlie  end  uf  c.  8g. 
■  lb.  91.     See  above,  p.  347. 
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CHAP.  IX.   that  he  expected  that  the  mass  of  the  Syracusans  wonld 

not  come  to  Leontinoi  ^.     It  was  clearly  to  his  advantage 

that  they  should  stay  away;  but  it  might  seem  somewhat 

dangerous  to  trust  to  the  probable  breach  of  his  own  orders. 

Been-       With  some  following  or  other  he  made  his  march,  and 

^'^'"^        encamped  for  the  night  near  Leontinoi  *,  on  one  or  other 

Stir  in  the  of  the  spots  which  look  up  to  its  double  akropolis.     In  the 

^^  night  a  cry  was  heard,  a  disturbance  and  a  rushing  to  and 

fro.     The  news  ^^as  spread  abroad  by  the  slaves  of  Diony- 

sios,   that  their  master^  the  general  of  the   Syracusans, 

attacked  by  traitors,  had  been  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the 

He  seizes    akropolis  of   Leontinoi  ^.      On  one   or  other  of  the  two 

poUi!  ^^    heights  which  bore  that  name  he  abode  for  the  night ;  he 

kindled  fires ;  he  sent  for  the  best  known  men  among  the 

Military     soldiers  to  come  to  his  help  and  to  share  his  counsels.     On 

*"®°*  ^'    the  morrow  an  assembly  of  some  kind  was  got  together  *. 

In  a  military  gathering  like  this,  the  distinctions  of  Syra- 

cusan  citizenship  could  hardly  be  attended  to ;  none  who 

bore  arms,  allies  or  mercenaries,  could  be  shut  out.     The 

exiles  from  Akragas  would  be  there  ready  to  support  any 

Tale  of  a     demands  of   Dionysios.      To  this  gathering  the   general 

a^r^linBt^^  told  his  story;  he  spoke  much  of  the  conspiracy  against 

^^™-  him  on  the  part  of   the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth; 

The  body- 
guard is      ^^  ^^  Is^^  obtained  a  vote,  authorizing  him  to  pick  out 

voted.  from  the  army  six  hundred  men  at  pleasure  to  form  his 
personal  body-guard  ^  From  that  moment  we  may  call 
him  tyrant. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  95  ;  ffAiriff  y^p  rovrovs  [the  exiles]  owaycaifKTras  t(€iv  ivtBv- 
fxovvras  /xcra/SoX^s*  rSiv  H  ^vpaKovfficjy  rovs  vktiarovs  o^  ^^^^  *^^ 
Afoyrivovs. 

^  lb. ;  inl  Tyjs  x<^p<ur  OTparon^Mojv,  that  is  outside  the  city.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  369. 

'  lb. ;  icpairfyv  Ivolriu^v  koX  BopvPou  Sid  twv  ISioav  oUctTuw  tovto  di 
vpa^as  avvi<f>vytv  ds  t^v  dtcpovokiv, 

*  lb. ;  &fia  b*  ^fiipq^  rod  vk-^0ovi  d0poi<r$4vrot  th  Acovtikovs. 

*  lb. ;  in(i(r€  rovt  ox^ovs  bovyai  <pvKaKas  aitr^  tSjv  arpariMTcuy  i£oucociovSf 
ots  &y  vpoatprjrai. 


A   EODY-GUAED   VOTED  TO   DIONYSIOS. 


SUB 


The  one  dynasty  of  tyrants  that  Syracuse  had  yet  seen   chap.  ii. 
was  founded  by  a  loixi  of  Gela  who  was  invited  to  S yraeuse  ?*'""  ?""* 
as  a  helper  of  one  of  her  contending  parties,  and  who  made 
himself  absolute  master  of  both.     Gelon  had  come  alto- 
gether from  outside.     Dionysios  was  a  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
the  chosen  general  of  her  armies ;  but  he  did  not  seize  the 
tyranny  from  within  any  more  than  Gelon;  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  commonwealth,  he  too  had  to  put  on 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  conqueror  from  without.  It 
was  in  the  outpost  of  Leontinoi,  not  in  Ortygia  or  Achi-a- 
dina,  not  in  the  assembly  of  Syracuse  hut  amidst  a  mixed 
multitude  of  citizens,  mercenaries,  and  eziles,  that  Diony- 
sios first  found  himself  really  master  of  his  native  city. 
With  his  six  hundred  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  he  went  He  iu- 
on  to  enlarge  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  bound  not  i,oj. 
to  SjTacuse  but  to  Dionysios,     He  presently  chose  more  8"»^ 
than  a  thousand  others,  picked  out  from  among  the  most 
needy  and  most  daring  men  in  the  array ' ;  these  he  adorned 
with  the  most  costly  and  splendid  arras,  and  bound  them  to 
himself  by  the  most  lavish  proraises.     He  then  gathered  Ho  wiiw 
the  mercenaries  around  him,  and  made  them  his  own  by  n^^Q. 
winning  words^.  To  them  one  cause  was  the  same  as  another,  """■ 
and  the  service  of  a  bountiful  master  might  be  more  at- 
tractive than  that  of  a  commonwealth.     The  general  mass  Haclmig™ 
of  the  Syracusan  ai-my  might  be  harder  to  deal  with ;  but  ouLn^^- 
he  did  what  he  could  to  bring  it  under  his  control,  by  dis-  ™"-  I 

missing  officers  and  appointing  others  as  it  suited  him '.  I 

He  further  sent  for  the  mercenaries  who  were  in  garrison 
at  Gela,  with  their  captain  the  Spartan  Dexippos.     He  had  Ho  Beods 
tried  Dexippos  already  *,  and  he  had  found  that  he  did  not  ip^  .     '  | 
suit  his  purposes ;  he  now  sent  him  back  to  Peloponnesos,  as 


*  11). :  ^HltavSfiiwBit  Ki-iKt  xpiilti'iii  ISfouc 

'  II). ;   fiiTirlSfi  II  «al  Tilt  T^ni,  Ttx't  wi/rTttdjo 


=f<- 


(  ^t^ 
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ciiAP.  IX.  a  man  who  was  not  unlikely  to  help  the  people  of  Syracuse  in 

any  efforts  to  win  back  their  freedom  ^.  He  further  gatiiered 

together  from  all  quarters  men  who  are  described  as  exiles 

and  godless  * — ^the  last  epithet  is  surely  not  meant  to  apply 

to  the  luckless  fugitives  from  Akragas — and  at  the  head  of 

Reaction     this  mixed  force^  he  marched  back  to  Syracuse.     Men's  eyes 

I^^'iiog.   were  by  this  time  opened ;  it  was  with  heavy  hearts  that  the 

citizens  saw  the  man  whom  they  had  trusted  and  promoted 

come  back  to  the  city  in  the  unmistakeable  character  of  its 

He  dwells  master.    Dionysios  now  took  up  his  dwelling  by  the  docks 

dockar        ^^  ^^®  Great  Harbour,  between  Ortygia  and  the  gate  of 

Achradina.      There  was  now  no  question  as  to  the  political 

His  condition  of  the  city.     The  general  with  full  powers,  once 

e«u!bli^ed.  supplied  with  a  personal  body-guard,  had  quickly  grown 

into  the  tyrant ;  the  long  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysios  had 

begun  ^ 


§  7.  Dionysios  and  tie  War  of  Gela. 

B.C.  405. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  a  man  possessed,  by  what- 
ever means,  of  absolute  power,  instinctively  begins  to  put 
He  tries  to  on  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  prince.     Dionysios  had  sprung 
hiuwelf       from  small  beginnings ;  he  had  no  family  honours  to  boast 
\^nth  the      ^£     ^^^f   ^^^^  ]^j^  ^f  Syracuse,  he  saw  that  it  was  Hkelv 

great  '  '  j  f 

fftuiilie**.  to  serve  his  turn,  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  his  pride,  to 
connect  himself  as  closely  as  might  be  with  some  of  the 
illustrious  houses  of  the  city*.     One  of  his  first  acts  as 


*  Diod.  xiii.  96 ;  v^pfwparo  ycLp  t^v  av^pa  tovtov,  fii)  lecupov  kafiofxtvos 
dra/crfioffTcu  rots  XvpoKovoiois  i^v  iktvOtfnap,  Two  picturee  of  Dexippos 
seem  to  have  been  handed  down. 

'  lb.  vavraxoOfy  (rvvijye  tov9  (pvya^as  xal  aUrtfittSf  i\vi^eav  dtcL  rovrtav 
0(ficuoTdn]y  rrjpvf0Ti<T€<T$ai  r^v  TvpavvlHa. 

'  lb.  ;  KartaitrjvcDCfv  iy  r^>  vavordOiJu^j  <fHiy(pojs  iavrdv  dvaSci^as  rvpayyov. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  141  ;  Holm,  Topografia,  243 ;  Lupus,  163. 

^  lb.  ;  TovTo  V  ivpa^t  fiovKufievoi  olictay  iniaijfioy  fh  olKdorrfra  npoff' 
\afiiaOai  vp6s  to  t^v  rvpavviha  voi^aai  fit0alay. 
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tyrant  was  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  most  illus-   ohap.  ix. 
trious  Syracusan  of  his  time,  his  old  captain,  Hermokrates  ^  JT^*' 
son  of  Hermdn  ^.     His  own  sister  he  gave  in  marriage  to  ter  of  Her- 
Polyxenos,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Hermokrates^  uncle  there- 
fore of  his  own  wife^  and  no  doubt  belonging  to  another 
family  of  the  old  Gamoroi.     He  next  called  an  assembly,  Daphnaios 
and^  as  our  informant  puts  it,  put  to  death  two  of  the  l^os 
most  powerful  of  the  men  who  had  opposed  him,  Daph-  J^^Jf^^ 
naios  and  D-marches.     Daphnaios  will  be  remembered  as  assemblj. 
the  Syracusan  general  before  Akragas.     He  was  one  of 
the  men  against  whom  Dionysios  had  been  so  long  bring- 
ing charges  of  treason,  one  of  those  who  had  been  deposed 
to   make  room   for  his   own   first   election  as   general^. 
Daphnaios,   whether   guilty   or  innocent   towards   Syra- 
cuse and  Hellas,  paid  the  penalty  of  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Dionysios.      But  the  most  notable  thing  in  this 
short  entry  is  the  seemingly  contradictory  form  of  words. 
Dionysios   caUed   an  assembly   and  put  Daphnaios  and 
Demarches  to  death  ^.      The  tyranny,  something  illegal 
and    extra-legal,   did  not  necessarily  sweep  away  legal 
forms.     Assemblies  still  met ;  but  they  met  only  to  vote  ABBemblies 
as  the  master  of  the  state  dictated.     Most  likely  only  tyranny, 
the  creatures  of  the  tyranny  attended;  if  there  was  any 
show  of  opposition,  the  body-guard  and  the  mercenaries 
were  ready.      But  legal  forms  were  doubtless  observed; 
it  was  in  every  way  the  interest  of  the  tyrant  to  observe 
them  whenever  he  could.     Dionysios'  own  account  of  this 
transaction  would  doubtless  have  been  that,  as  general  of 
the  Sjrracusan  commonwealth,  he  summoned  the   Syra- 
cusan people  to  a  lawful  assembly;  that,  in  that  assembly, 
whether  on  his  own  proposal  or  on  that  of  any  other 

^  On  the  daaghien  of  Hermokratds,  see  Appendix  XXIX. 
'  See  above,  p.  543. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  96;    awayayin^  iittckifoiay,  roin  dtrriwpi^amas  a&rf  rwv 
HfwaronAroav  6vras  AatpyoAoy  mt  A^/Mopxoy  dFciXt. 

VOL.  III.  O  0 


1  BJHillBBHif    SDK     mn^BHnSBDB    WVIK    <CvnB^BiSBB     Mf 


Ei^^lAr  €sMk  YQCei  nA  Ub  d! 


people  t»  tihfr  job  wkodk 


pQMncp  4b  IHunim  Ecrtea 
wmI  barkffHBL  afcui  w  bil 

Ob  WW  Mi  dD;  thrr  tvl 

Aey  feared  tibe  tmH  pow^r  of  Ae  riiflMfciBJim  *.  Tiatis 
to  «nr^  Wmij  at  «w  tbe  trBut's  rok^  it  «w  ftdr  dot  the 
tbse  of  a  iHst  daageiuMi  fiyragv  war  was  aoC  the  monKnt 
to  atteaipt  to  lUke  it  off.  If  DiooTBos  cDald  be  tnstod 
to  do  aoftlung,  it  was,  meo  miglit  CuiIt  dunk,  to  wage 
war  aeainat  Carthage.  And  the  m-jcoeiit  was  now  come 
tf^  rigf/rms  action.  With  the  beginning  <^  the  season  of 
waatatn,  Himilkon  set  forth  from  the  winter-qnartefs  of 
his  armj  at  Akragas  to  eanj  his  anns  against  the  r^ 
mmmifig  cities  of  the  sooth  coast.  With  his  whole  force 
he  crossed  the  Himerae.  and  entered  the  territorv  of  Gels. 
Ibphm-     He  there  began  a  srstematic  harrying  fir  and  wide.     He 


^Zm       *^ept  the  Geloan  fields  of  all  their  wealth ;  he  then  crossed 


the  boundary  stream,  and  carried  the  like  haroc  throngfa 

the  lands  of  Kamarina.     Having  thns  enriched  his  army 

He  «»-       with  good  things  of  every  kind  ',  he  drew  near  to  Gels, 

SirSf*fJ^  Aod  pitched  his  camp  by  the  river  from  which  the  city 

id  Apollte.  ^^^  j^  name.    This  is  to  be  understood  of  a  camp  pitched 

*  Diod.  ziiL  96  ;  ol  ImpoMovmot  fiapiw*  ^pamx  ^jirayMa(mrro  r^  ^cwx^a^ 
^Xtar  oMwyApin  vcpolrcir  t^Mrorro*  f  r<  yip  «^t  iy^/um  5vXair  £i 

*  lb.;  rein  Eofx^fitmiomt  ISf^ourotfor  -nikMMaxms  Ixorror  fapdi/ic<v. 
'  lb.  106 ;  vXqpff  lw9bfO€  rd  orf&rtwita  warroias  dv^cXctot. 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  western  branch  oE  the  river '. 
The  site  reminds  one  of  the  low  ground  on  which  Punic 
armies  had  encamped  before  Akragas  and  on  which  they 
were  to  encamp  before  Syracuse.  But  we  do  not,  at  this 
stage  at  least,  hear  of  pestilence  doing  its  work  before  Gela, 
as  it  did  before  Akragas  and  Syracuse.  Yet  surely  no 
sacrilegious  invaders  ever  better  deserved  such  a  visitation 
than  they  who  directly  sinned  against  the  god  whose  arrows 
sent  forth  the  pestilence. 

The  tale  of  the  dealings  of  Himilkon  and  others  of  his  The  hill  of 
creed  with  the  patron  god  of  Gela  is  an  instructive  lesson  in  ' 

ancient  religion.  Where  the  camp  of  Carthage  was  pitched, 
the  hill  and  temple  of  ApoUon  outside  the  city  wall  rose 
straight  before  the  besiegers'.  The  holy  place  was,  it 
would  seem,  defended  by  no  Geloau  garrison,  but  left 
-to  the  protection  of  its  own  holiness.  On  that  hill  the  The  itatut 
people  of  Gela  had,  at  the  bidding  of  an  oracle,  set  up  a 
renowned  image  of  the  Dorian  god,  wrought  of  colossal 
size  in  the  molten  brass^.  To  the  devout  worshipper  of  Himilkan 
Baal,  the  dutiful  colonist  of  Tyre,  it  seemed  a  work  praise-  ^^  " 
worthy  on  every  ground  to  make  a  prey  of  this  proud  badge 
of  the  foreign  worship,  to  make  it  more  tlian  a  prey,  to 
make  it  an  offering  to  the  mother-city  and  to  the  gods  of 
the  mother-city  *.  Under  the  eyes  of  his  worshippers,  before 
the  city  which  he  guarded  was  directly  attacked,  Apoll5n 
himself  was  led  into  captivity.  His  br^ien  form  was  sent  as 
a  trophy  to  Tyre,  the  offering  of  a  victorious  child  to  comfort 
the  parent  from  whom  dominion  and  independence  had  passed 


I 

■ 


KaTtaTpaTowiUnim.  See  vol.  i.  p.  401.  Hchubring,  Alt.  SicilieD,  83 ; 
Holm,  O.  S.  il.  97.  Grote  1,1.  Gio)  could  not  hxve  undenlood  ihe  jp^und 
— be  bad  not  man;  opportunities  for  10  doing — vlieD  he  placed  the  camp 
■'  between  the  city  and  the  sea." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  401;. 

'  Diodflro*  here  (»>"■  "18)  iiienUonB  the  oraele. 

'  Diod.  nii,  108  ;  tivXiiciaTtt  airiy  MortiKar  dj  rljv  lipor. 
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cHAF.  n.  awaj.  A  daj  came  when  the  captive  god  of  Hellas  was 
ApoUdn  deemed  by  his  Phoenician  gaolers  to  be  acting  as  the  friend 
ed,  and  let  of  his  own  people,  when  the  Macedonian  ^chief  of  Hellu 
Aiezwoder,  besieged  the  city  of  his  bondage.  Insults  and  fetters  were 
^^'*  heaped  on  him  bj  the  men  of  Tyre;  but  great  was  the 

honour  of  Apollun^  great  were  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  of 
Greek  uid  Alexander  and  his  host,  when  the  god  of  Oela  opened  the 
religioo.  g^tcs  of  Tyre  to  the  victorious  Greeks,  on  the  anniverssiy 
of  the  day  on  which  Himilkdn  had  sent  him  from  his 
Sikeliot  home  into  barbarian  banishment  \  In  this  story, 
as  in  so  many  others,  the  inherent  opposition  between  Greek 
and  Phoenician  religion  stands  forth  in  all  its  fulness.  The 
war  between  Hellas  and  Canaan  is  already  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  war  to  be  waged  in  after  days  on  the  same  soil 
between  the  later  faith  of  Rome  and  the  later  &ith  of 
Arabia. 
Himilkdn's  The  divine  protector  of  Gela  having  been  thus  sent 
away  into  bondage,  Himilkdn  went  on  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  temporal  defences.  In  those  days  trees  grew  in  the 
Geloan  fields ;  they  were  cut  down  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  plain,  and  used  to  make  palisades  for  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp^.  The  story  reads  as  if  the  Punic  general 
had  not  thought  such  defences  needful  against  possible 
Geloan  sallies ;  but  he  heard  that  the  lord  of  Syracuse  was 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Gela,  and  against  him  he  thought 
Preparm-  it  wise  to  make  his  camp  strong  ^.  Meanwhile  within  the 
in  the  dty.  walls  everj' thing  was  made  ready  for  the  defence.  In  the 
face  of  so  great  and  threatening  a  danger,  a  vote  was 
passed  to  send  the  women  and  children  for  safety  to  Syra- 
cuse.    But  the  vote  was  repealed  when  the  women  of  Gela 

^  Diod.  xiii.  96 ;  he  comes  back  to  the  story  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  xvii.  41,  46.  In  one  place  he  calls  the  statue  ^6c»or,  a  name  which 
hardly  applies.    The  delivered  god  was  called  *Av6\Xwv  iptkakt^cutBpos, 

^  Diod.  xiii.  108  ;  dtv^porofjiowrts  t^v  x^P^^' 

'  lb.;  irpo<r€iUxovTO  yd^  rby  Aiovvffiov  ^fcty  /icrd  ^vydfitcas  voXA^s 
fiorjO^crovTa  rots  KipZwtvowriv, 


crowded  round  the  altars  in  the  aijora,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  share  the  £ate  of  their  husbands '. 
The  Geloan  army  was  then  marshalled ;  as  many  companies 
as  might  be  were  formed,  and  the  men  were  seat  forth  to 
different  quarters  for  service  of  different  kinds  in  the  warfare 
which  now  began '.  Some  were  sent  forth  in  parties  out 
of  the  city,  and  by  their  knowledgu  of  the  country  they 
were  able  to  cut  off  the  strag'g;lers  of  the  besieging  army, 
daily  killing  many  and  taking  many  alive.  Others  did 
their  duty  on  the  walls,  as  the  many  divisions  of  the  Punic 
army,  each  in  ita  turn,  were  brought  up  to  attack  the  city, 
bringing  the  rams  to  bear  upon  its  defeucef.  Our  guide 
has  a  word  of  praise  for  the  stout  hearts  of  those  who  so 
well  defended  a  city  of  no  great  strength*.  The  long  low 
hill  of  Gela,  a  hill  lately  of  crumbling  earth,  would  doubt- 
less present  more  weak  points  for  attack  than  Himilkun 
had  been  able  to  find  in  the  walls  of  Akragas  grounded  on 
the  solid  rock,  and  in  many  places  skirting  the  edge  of 
steep  and  lofty  cliffs.  The  wall  gave  way  at  many  points; 
but  what  was  broken  down  in  the  day  was  built  up  again 
in  the  night.  The  men  of  military  oge  kept  up  a  gallant  z 
defence.  The  women,  children,  and  other  non-combatants 
took  their  share  of  the  work  by  helping  on  the  building, 
and  doing  whatever  was  needed  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  the  actual  soldiers. 

Thus  far  the  Geloana,  without  the  help  of  a  single  ally*, 
bore  up  bravely  against  the  vast  host  that  was  brought 
against  them,     But  now  a  force  came  to  their  help,  which,  j 
one  would  have  thought,  was  specially  called  on  to  renew 

'  DIod.  liii.  loS  ;    jirl  Toin  card  T^f  itYafUf  Sw/idui  (ara^vTaifirwr  ml 
ifo^var  T^i  auT^s  Tofi  ivipaai  tixV  noivaiyTtaai. 

'  lb. ;  t&^ta  tronjaa/iivai  w\<(iTTai,  irard  /Jpoi  Toh  aTpar\irTai  iwimikkof 

'  lb. ;    yivfidta  fifibro^ro    .  .  .    iSifatTo    rifv   tipoSoy  ran/    Kap;^i7So>'ian' 
tipiiarius  .  ,  .  wih>v  inix"!"'*  tx"'^*^'  "'T.*.. 
•  lb. ;  iTv^fuix"*  ^Ttt  lp<iiiai. 
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CHAF.  n.  the  glories  of  the  day  of  Himera.    Ab  on  that  day,  a  loud 

of  Sytacuae  came  to  the  help  of  a  Ghceek  dty  threafcened 

with  overthrow  by  FhoBiiician  hands.     And  this  time  it 

was  the  native  city  of  Gd&n  himself  that  was  threatened. 

It  was  the  first  warfare  of  Dionysios  in  his  character  of 

tyrant,  his  first  war&ie  in  his  character  of  sole  genenl 

DiomlM   of  Syracuse.    He  had  been  placed  in  that  otRoe  ezpresdy 

^'  as  the  successor  of  Otel6n,  to  do  again  the  work  that 

Oddn  had  once  done  so  well  K   A  strange  destiny  had  thus 

speedily  raised  the  derk,  the  private  soldier,  the  persuasive 

demagogue,  to  the  place  of  captain-general  of  Western 

BMnfliDnw-  Hdlas.    The  Oreeks  of  Italy — ^the  particular  cities  are  not 

Itaij,         named — ^had  sent  a  force  to  fight  in  the  common  cause 

of  Greece.    They  and  the  Sikeliot  allies  aU  put  themselves 

under  the  command  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse^    Dionysios 

further  called  out  his  mercenaries  and  the  more  part  of 

the  citizens  of  Syracuse  of  the  military  age.    The  numbers 

are  variously  reckoned  at  thirty  and  fifty  thousand  foot, 

with  a  thousand  horse— a  somewhat  small  proportion  for 

DioATiiot'  Sjnracuse — and  fifty  iron-clad  ships  '.     We  get  our  first 

of  TArioot    picture  of  those  great  gatherings  of  fighting-men  of  various 

^^^'^^        kinds,  at  the  head  of  which  the  master  of  Syracuse  was 

to  give  a  new  start  to  the  art  of  war  in  every  shape. 

Dionyiios        Fleet  and  army  went  on  in  concert  till  they  reached  a 

near  the     point  near  the  shore  to  the  east  of  6ela,  between  the  lake 

^^^'  and  the  city^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 

river  *.     The  professed  object  of  Dionysios  was  to  continue 

the  combined  action  of  his  land  and  sea  force,  and  for  both 

Hia  deUy.  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once.     He  delayed  however  in  a 

somewhat  strange  way.     As  in  a  friendly  country,  he  did 

>  See  above,  p.  553. 

*  The  language  of  DioddroB,  ziii.  109,  is  remarkable— /icrovc/ifdiMror 
wapd,  rSnf  h^  'IroAiaf  *EXkfi¥Wf  /Soi^ciay.  But  we  hare  seen  already  (tee 
above,  p.  547)  that  Syracoae  had  a  certain  snpreniacy  daring  the  war. 

'  Diod.  xlii.  109  ;  wavt  ieanuf>f>&KTcvs  vcKr^irorra. 

*  lb. ;  Kanarparowittvcf  mfA  rijr  06\affffap,    See  Appendix  XXY 
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not  allow  his  light-armed  troops  to  seek  for  proviBions  in 
the  already  wasted  Geloan  fields ;  his  plan  was  by  means 
of  his  ships  and  horsemeii  to  cut  off  the  supplies  which  were 
brought  to  the  besieging  camp  from  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory^. This  would  imply  that  the  horsemen  were  sent 
round  to  cut  ofE  anything  that  might  be  brought  from 
that  territory  by  way  of  Akragas.  It  was  not  till  after 
twenty  days  had  been  spent  in  this  way  with  no  great  re- 
sult that  Dionysios  at  last  determined  on  a  general  attack 
on  the  besiegers  of  Gela.  The  army  was  parted  into  three 
divisions,  to  march  by  three  different  roads.  The  Syracu- 
sans  and  other  Sikeliots  were  to  take  the  inland  road,  leaving 
the  city  to  their  left,  and  to  attack  the  Punic  camp  from 
the  eaetem  eide.  He  himself,  with  his  mercenaries,  would 
enter  Gela  by  the  eastern  gate ;  they  would  pass  through 
the  city  to  join  its  defenders  at  the  point  where  tlie  enemy's 
engines  were  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  walls  ^.  This 
would  imply  that  the  stress  of  the  Carthaginian  attack  was 
made  on  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  pai-t  nearest  to 
the  Carthaginian  camp.  The  Italiots  meanwhile  were  to 
march  between  the  sea  and  the  walls  of  the  city — one  won- 
ders whether  the  path  was  as  sandy  then  as  it  is  now.  The 
fleet,  acting  in  concert  vntli  them,  was  to  attack  the  least 
strongly  defended  end  of  the  Punie  camp,  the  western  end 
namely,  the  one  turned  away  from  the  city.  The  horeenien 
meanwhile  were  to  wait  till  the  other  divisions  had  set  out;  " 
they  were  then  to  cross  the  stream  of  Gelas  and  ride  across 
the  plain  to  watch  the  state  of  things.  If  they  saw  their 
comrades  on  foot  getting  the  better,  they  were  to  join  in 
the  tight ;  if  they  saw  them  giving  way,  they  were  to  come 
to  their  help  *. 

'  Diod.  liii.  log  ;  ToTc  i^oiV  ^Toirifiro  koI  rf/f  x^'f"'  °^'  '^o  'poro- 
IHbtaBai,  Twi  6'  Imrtiai  mil  toTi  yaimlr  iriipaTo  ris  iya/As  dipaifHiaOai  rdi 
iioiii(o)iirat  ToiV  Ka/>;ti;Sai'i'af  In  Tijs  Ilia!  irmparua!. 

'  lb.     See  Appendix  XX  X. 

On  »ll  these  nrreugeuieDla  sea  Appandii  XXX. 
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BAP.  n.       The  aohemej  as  a  Bchemej  Beems  to  ha^e  been  well  de- 
vised; the  question  is  wheUier  its  anUior  was  so  aeakns 
in  carrying  it  ont  as  some  parts  of  his  army  certainly 
UMk  of   were.    The  foremost  were  those  ^sdio  had  the  longest  way 
id  Um      to  gOy  the  Italiots  and  the  sea-force.     They  made  their 
^^^^'^     attack  in  concert  at  two  different  points  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  hill  of  Apolldn.    The  crews  of  the  ships  were  the  first 
to  land,  seemingly  at  a  point  to  the  west  of  the  hilly  by  the 
month  of  a  small  stream  which  most  likely  marks  the  most 
western  of  the  lost  months  of  the  riyer  Gkiks  K    Tb»  more 
part  of  the  Panic  force  hastened  to  the  shore  to  Under 
their  landing.    They  thns  left  another  point  of  their  camp 
open  to  the  attack  of  the  Italiots,  whose  march  along  the 
coast  led  them  to  that  month  of  the  Oelas  which  fonns  the 
modem  Tarrmte  just  at  the  time  when  the  ships  had  reached 
the  farther  point    They  thns  found  the  camp  left  with 
bat  few  defenders,  and  were  able  to  force  their  way  into  ik 
heltel-    When  the  Carthainnians  by  the  shore  knew  of  this,  the 
l:^'^  more  ^  ^i^iorce  tJei  to  ii.e  r^  oi  ZL^ 
and,  after  a  hard  straggle,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Italiots  out  of  it.     Many  were  driven  into  the  ditch  by 
the  multitude  of  the  barbarians  who  pressed  upon  them  *, 
The  Iberians  and  Campanians  were  foremost  in  the  work; 
the  barbarians  of  Italy  doubtless  felt  a  special  call  to  be  the 
chastisers  of  the  Oreeks  of  Italy  '.    With  a  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  the  Italiots  were  driv^i  towards  the  city;  but  a 
shower  of  arrows  firom  the  ships — sailing  doubtless  east- 
ward to  their  help — ^hindered  their  enemies  from  pursuing 
them,  and  the  renmant  made  their  way  safely  to  Glda  ^. 
The  men  of  Greek  Italy  had  thus  had  to  bear  the  brunt 

^  Diod.  xiii.  i  lo.    See  vol.  i.  p.  401,  and  Appendix  TCXTC, 

'  lb. ;  r^  wkif$ti  rS»  fiapfidpoMf  ttaroMWoCfttroi, 

'  lb. ;   ol  ^  "Wtfpts  imt  EofAinyci  .  .  .  fiapw  InxtifUFoi  rms  dM  rift 

*  lb. ;  rSry  8*  Ir  rats  rawrbf  dyMifiy6vTcay  ro^tbiuuri  rois  StdSmrorraf.     See 
Appendix  XYy, 
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of  the  struggle  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
Panic  host.  The  Geloans  themselves  gave  tliem  some  help, 
bat  not  much ;  they  were  afraid  to  leave  the  ramjiarts  of 
the  dty  undefended '.  There  is  something  more  Buspieioas 
in  the  failure  of  the  Syracusans  and  other  Sikeliots,  and 
above  all  of  the  mercenaries  under  the  tyrant's  immediate 
command,  to  reach  their  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp  in 
time  to  give  any  help  to  the  gallant  assault  of  the  Italiota. 
They  had  a  sliorter  and,  one  would  think,  an  easier  course 
before  them ;  yet  the  Italiot«  were  at  their  appointed  place 
before  them.  Perhaps  indeed  they  had  been  already  driven 
out  of  the  camp  on  the  western  side  before  the  Syracnsans 
came  to  assault  it  on  the  eastern  side.  If  however  it 
through  any  trick  of  Dionysios  that  the  Syracusans  failed 
to  reach  the  camp  in  time  tora  joint  attack,  no  blame  could 
attach  to  the  mass  of  the  Syracnsan  and  Sikeliot  force. 
They  fought  well  against  the  Africans  who  came  forth  to 
oppose  them ;  they  slew  many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest 
back  to  their  camp.  By  this  time  the  Italiots  had  reached  the 
city,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Campanians,  no  longer  n-ithin 
reach  of  the  archers  on  shipboard  or  on  the  shore,  were  free 
to  act.  They  now  set  on  the  victorious  Sikeliots,  and  at 
this  stage  the  native  Carthaginians  are  specially  mentioned 
Perhaps  under  the  immediate  leadership  of  Himilkon,  they 
joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Sikeliots.  These  too,  like  the 
Italiots,  were  driven  back  to  the  city  with  the  loss  of  six 
hundred  men.  The  horsemen  meanwhile,  seeing  the  defeat 
of  their  comrades,  but  seeing  also  their  escape  to  the  city, 
followed  them  into  Gela,  with  the  enemy  pressing  hard 
after  them. 

The  Italiots  had  done  their  work  manfully.     So  had  the 

'  Diod.  liii.  no  ;  oi  TiK^oi  liixf  Tiris  twiiiimt  tniBi^9ovr  rnri  Bpaxii'' 
r6woy  tdTi  'IraXiifTait^  t&\a0ttijfitifoi  kirto'  r^y  tuf  rti\Sj¥  ipvXajr^p'  8i6rtp 
taripovr  t^s  Boii$ti<is, 

'  Tb. ;    TOW   'IB/jpaiir   Koi    Ka/iniWF  frt  H   Kapxv^"'^'"'   wapaporfiii- 
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CHAP.  n.  SikeliotB  no  less,  as  far  as  they  had  beoDi  able  to  do  any 
f^^^J^  work  at  alL  Both  had  foogfat  well  as  sepaimte  divisiona. 
■adtte  Was  it  chance,  was  it  one  man's  faalt,  that  those  divisionay 
HiM.  failing  to  act  in  concert,  had  each  yielded  to  overwhelming 
nmnbers?  The  tyrant's  own  course  meanwhile  is  by  no 
Dioraiot  means  equally  dear.  With  his  mercenaries  he  entered  the 
town  of  Oela,  the  town  which  had  lately  hailed  him  as  its 
ddiverer.  His  business  now  was  to  ddiTer  Gela  again* 
While  the  other  divisions  attacked  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
he  was  to  drive  away  the  assailants  of  Gda  from  her  walls. 
He  at  least,  most  likely  his  mercenaries  also,  must  have 
known  the  topography  of  the  town.  And  Gtela  must  at 
all  times  have  mainly  consisted  of  one  long  street  along 
the  ridge  of  the  bill,  with  little  room  for  any  perplexing 
labyrinth  of  ways  on  either  side.  Yet  the  story  reads  as  if 
it  were  aUeged  that  the  immediate  soldiers  of  Dionysios 
were  hindered  from  taking  any  part  in  tiie  work  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  way  throngh  the  town  of  Gtela.  They 
could  not,  from  some  cause  not  clearly  explained,  hasten,  as 
they  longed  to  do,  to  the  place  of  battle  ^.  A  few  days 
later  Dionysios  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  having 
betrayed  Oela.  And  things  certainly  look  as  if  the  bin* 
drance  to  the  advance  of  the  mercenaries,  the  failure  of  the 
Syracusans  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Italiots,  were  both 
due  to  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  the  master  of  Syra- 
Probable  cuse.  Certain  it  is  that  Dionysios  and  the  mercenaries  had 
^?j^^  no  share  in  the  battle,  and  that,  while  both  Italiots  and 
Sikeliots  suffered  heavy  loss,  no  man  of  the  mercenaries 
was  slain  ^.  All  that  we  read  is  the  strange  tale  that 
Dionysios  passed  through  the  city  with  difficulty,  and  find- 
ing his  army  defeated,  came  back  within  the  walls  '• 

^  Diod.  xiii.  i  lo ;  ol  /<crcl  Aiowaiov  luaBotpopoi  ii6Kii  &cvcf<uovro  rdt  jcord 
lifif  it6\LV  hZcvs^  oif  twimtvoi  icorcl  r^v  Ibiav  vpoaiptaiv  ivtcwtvatu.  So,  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  Aiovvatof  fjL6yis  bif\0ci»  rijv  v6Xtw, 

'  lb.  Iia  ;  rd  fufiiva  w€rro)Kivm  rSry  /uaOwpSpojv. 

'  lb.  no;  ifs  itar4Xa0€  t6  ffTpaT6wf9ov  ^kaTTOjfxivov,  t6t€  /ilv  Ipt(^  rent 


OET-A   FOESAKEN. 


His  conduct  after  the  battle  was  such  as  to  etrengthen  crap. 
any  siispicion  against  him.     He  at  once  called  a  council  of  '^"  "^ 
his  friends  ^ — a  body  where  Philistos  must  have  been  among  GeU  to  b 
the  foremost — and  we  are  told  that  every  voice  declared  that 
Gela  was  an  unfit  place  for  risking  a.  decisive  action  with 
the  enemy  ^.      Towards  evening  he  sent  a,  herald  to  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  asking,  in  the  usual  Greek  fashion,  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead'.     Wo  are  not  told  what  was  the 
answer  o£  Himilkon,  and  Dionysios  clearly  did  not  wait  any 
more  than  Diokles  bad  done  for  the  performance  of  any 
funeral  rites.   The  request  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  blind, 
a  blind  rather  for  Sikeliot  than  for  Punic  eyes.    The  decision  Dionjnc 


to  be  forsaken,  not  only  of  her  armed  defenders,  but  like  "*"?■ 
Akragas,  of  her  own  people.    We  are  told,  in  few  and  pithy 
words,  that  Dionysioa  sent  the  multitude  out  of  the  city  at 
the  first  watch  of  the  night*.     At  midnight  he  himself  He  fnUovi 
followed,  leaving  only  two  thousand  light-armed  in  Gela.  ,,^„ 
These  had  orders  to  kindle  many  fires  and  to  make  all  pos- 
sible noise  *,  so  that  the  besiegers  might  believe  that  the 
city  was  still  occupied  by  the  whole  army.   With  the  dawn 
o£  day  they  too  set  forth  to  follow  their  master;   Gela  was 
left  without  a  man  of  the  force  which  had  come  to  reheve 
her.     When  the  Carthaginians  knew  what  had  happened,  TLe  Car- 


they  removed  th 

eir  camp  to  the 
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and 

plundered 

what- 

thBginiui  1 
outer  Gela. 

ever  they  found 

in  the 
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,.„., 

'.      Cf,  above. 

P.43J. 

■  Diod.  liii.  Ill  ; 

FV  auvaya-jii 

rsuv, 

.f  Hermi 

)kratfls. 

'  lb. ;    wirrair   k. 

■t6yr«*   . 

iK,^,T^J.,0. 

•  Ivat 

rd- 

ri^oy    «p!    Ti 

*  SKtiy 

■ 

tflytaeoi. 

' 

'  lb.  itlartiXi  iriip 

v™  -pi. 

tV  i<™//»F 

n,pi. 

r^t  <I< 

'  lb.  riv  ftko  Ik  t^i  riXna  Sxf'W  irifl  tt)v  rpirn/r  ^iAo«j}»"  T^t  wutrii 

'  lb. ;  npi  mi'dc  Ii'  BAijf  t^  n/ifrJi  mti  flopwSoironiV.  For  the  firea  com. 
pfuv  tbe  Action  of  Nikiu  in  p.  381.  The  retreating  Atbenuni  hiirdJy  hkd 
■piriU  for  the  process  of  BapuBoiroiiiy. 

'  lb.;  rd  irtpiKti^Blyra  itari  tAs  ulitiat  ii^pmiira^. 


tn  THS  SKXHTO  CABTHACinUJI  OTAMMm. 


The  dctaflf  of  tibe  iliglit  bom  Gda  an  ndaed  ^  with 
m*^  the  lihe  dciwk  of  the  fight  to  wUdi  the  peo||b  cf  aothcr 
cit J  weie  drivoi  at  Ae  anM  ■■Mwimit  For  the  flandi  of 
DioDjnoa  led  him  hyKamaiiBa,  and  there  he  cowmrilfJ  the 
•»  whole  people  to  mi  forth  for  Syiaeoai;  with  their 
and  ehildTCn.  Heir  foar  of  the  baihanaiis  inadi 
wining  to  obejr,  and  eager  not  to  put  off  their  fl^g^it  for  a 
moment.  For  eferjwhete  men  vememboaed  the  fote  of 
SelinooSy  Himem^  and  Akmgas^  and  the^  aaw  the  meicilem 
emeUj  of  the  Cartbagniiana  to  all  whonowCdl  into  their 
hands.  Of  their  infferiDgt  new  and  foil  detaik  aie  given. 
At  SdiDoiis  and  Himeim  our  aoooonto  are  vagoe;  the 
capiiTef  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  had  to  mideigo  intolenUe 
ioanlte  and  tormenti^  readiing  to  the  he^;ht  of  impalement 
or  cmcifizion^  The  road  to  Syvaeiue  was  eoTcred  with 
the  hai^eti  crowds  fleeing  from  Oda  and  Kamazinab  Some 
took  with  them  their  gold  and  aQrer  and  whatever  dae  of 
their  goods  thejr  could  cany;  others  thought  not  &t  their 
goods,  bat  only  of  finding  a  place  of  shelter  for 


or  their  little  children  ^.  And  not  a  few  of  the  sick  and 
aged  who  bad  no  friends  or  kinsfolk  to  care  for  them  were, 
as  at  Akragas,  left  behind,  fearing  every  moment  that  the 
barbarians  would  be  upon  them'.  Gela  and  yftm^wTi^  ]iad 
doubtless  shared  in  their  measure  in  the  wealth  and  luzuiy 
of  Akragas,  and  the  sudden  change  from  such  a  life  to  the 
state  of  homeless  fugitives  was  strange  and  shocking  to 
those  who  looked  on  as  well  as  to  those  who  had  to  endure 
HnDpsthy   it.     The  soldiers  grieved  as  they  saw  the  crowds  of  w<»nen 


JJ^I^Hg^      and  children,  the  boys  and  maidens  of  good  birth^  toiling 
along  the  road,  shorn  of  all  attendance  and  with  all  reserve 

^  Diod.  xili.  Ill;  oitdi^  ydp  ^  «a^'  abrott  <^tdif  rwv  ii>u€KOiUwmm^  6kk* 
davfiwaiSft  rSf¥  ffrvxmit&rvy  ett  /uv  Avfffravpovyf  oh  8*  d^cpjrowi  Iv^y 

tfip€lt. 

*  lb. ;  rafh  Z%  yovttt  itai  riicya  rd.  y^ia  Kafi^ts  l^cryor,  oN^ftiv  ht" 
ffrpo^i^  Xfnii*ATUi^  wototjfupoi, 

*  lb.    Cf.  the  Athenuui  retreat,  above,  p.  368. 
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cast  aside  *.  They  grieved  as  they  saw  aged  men  striving 
with  efforts  beyond  their  feeble  strength  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  vigorous  youth.  Sorrow  like  unto  their  sorrow 
they  had  never  seen. 

But  there  were  those  who  saw  the  sight  and  did  more 
than  grieve'.  There  was  the  sorrow;  on  whom  lay  the 
gnilt  of  it  ?  The  cry  rose  high  against  Dionysios  as  the 
author  of  all  this  grief.  He  had  betrayed  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina  to  the  barbariauB.  He  had  done  it  all  by  agreement 
with  the  barbarians,  in  order  that,  supported  by  the  fear  of 
Cartha^,  he  might  reign  over  Syracuse  and  the  other 
Sikeliot  cities  which  were  still  left.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  clear.  Every  act  of  the  last  few  weeks  and  dayi 
proved  his  gnilt  ^.  Why  had  he  so  delayed  in  bringing 
help  to  Gela  ?  How  was  it  that,  while  other  divisions  of 
the  army  had  suffered  severe  loss,  not  a  man  of  his  own 
mercenaries  had  fallen?  Why  had  he  constrained  the 
people  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  flee  in  such  haste  ?  No 
hopeless  blow  liad  fallen  even  upon  Gela,  and  Kamarina 
had  not  even  been  attacked.  Above  all,  how  came  it  that 
the  Carthaginians  Iiad  not  pursued  the  army,  that  they 
had  not  pursued  the  fugitives  ?  The  guilt  of  the  tyrant 
was  clear.  He  who  had  been  foremost  to  denounce  the 
neglect  of  the  Syracusan  generals  in  the  relief  of  Akragas 
had  now  done  far  worse  than  those  whom  he  denounced. 
Gela,  the  city  which  he  had  professed  to  defend,  Kamarina 
which  had  not  as  yet  stood  in  need  o£  defenders,  were  the 
price  which  he  bad  treacherously  paid  to  win  barbarian 
help  for  the  support  of  his  own  unlawful  power.  By  the 
favour  of  the  gods  his  crimes  had  been  revealed  ;  the  hour 

^  Diod.  liii.  Ill  ;  iiifpa/v  yap  «<uBas  iXivOipovt  Ital  vapSiro^t  imy6^iov!^ 
Ai^iaii  T^t  ijKurias,  its  tT^X'>  '"'''^  ^*'  iHy  iLpfojpiyai,  irtiHj  rifv  ei^i- 
Tipa  nal  riir  >fiJi  Toiit  iXXorpiovt  irrporijy  i  aufis  ii/fSptiTO. 

'  lb. ;  A  StwpevrTff  d  vrpanSi'iu  ii'  ipfv  f^*  ^X"''  '^^  ^oriaior, 
i>^ot.r  ii  TQi  Toir  dxXrtpouvjuv  rix'"- 

The  poiuU  are  given  in  orOer. 


Wnth 
Dionyuo* 


Eviileni 
of  his 
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ORAP.  IX.  had  come  when  all  who  had  been  looking  out  fior  a  meaiiB 
of  deliverance  should  work  together  to  bring  about  the  otov 
throw  of  the  tyrant's  dominion  \ 

Tk^Iidlou     The  first  sign  of  the  feeling  against  Dionysios  was  the 
^  act  of  the  Italiots^  the  division  of  the  army  which  had 

fought  the  best  and  suffered  the  most  heavily  in  the  battle 
before  Ghela.    They  forsook  him  on  the  march,  and  went 
off  through  the  inland  country  towards  the  strait.      The 
enemies  of  Dionysios  in  his  own  city  were  not  satisfied 
B«ivoIi  of    with  such  a  negative  sign  of  discontent.    The  Syiaoosan 
eoMD^'^    horsemen,  who  had  been  constrained  to  play  a  somewhat 
^''**'"''''*   ignoble  part  before  Oda,  now  deemed  that  the  time  was 
come  when  a  bold  stroke  might  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
tyrant  and  of  the  tyranny.    They  hoped  at  first  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  slaying  Dionysios  on  the  march;  bat  he  wa% 
too  well  guarded  by  his  mercenaries  for  any  chance  of  tiiat 
Tli07iide    kind^    With  one  consent  therefore  they  rode  with  all 
enae.  speed  to  Syracuse.     They  hoped  to  upset  the  tyranny  in 

the  absence  of  the  tyrant^  and  to  defy  him  on  his  return  in 
the  name  of  a  restored,  perhaps  an  aristocratic,  common- 
wealth. Their  course  naturally  led  them  to  that  quarter  of 
Th07  are  the  city  where  revolutions  now  commonly  happened.  For 
At  thegftto.  them,  men  fresh  from  the  army,  high  in  rank  in  the  army, 
coming,  it  might  be  supposed,  at  Dionysios'  own  bidding, 
the  gate  of  Achradina  stood  open ;  they  were  admitted  with- 
out suspicion.  Within  the  gate,  they  were  hard  by  the 
docks,  the  immediate  seat  of  the  tyrant's  power,  where  he 
had  fixed  his  own  dwelling-place  ^.     Those  who  were  left 

'  Diod.  ziii.  1 1  a ;  &<rr*  rott  vpSripov  lwi$v/iowri  Koipiiv  Xo^cTr  r$t 
dircMTTclaAvf,  Ka$dw*p  $€$»  irpov<A<f  w6pTas  inrovpy^tv  wp6t  r^  Min&XiHrir  T$t 
9vy«urT«la$. 

'lb.;  rd  fitv  wfwrw  lireHfpow,  ci  bvvcuyro  icard  rilr  Mdr  dycXcur  indr 
rbpayvot^'  dtt  bi  Unpens  obit  diroX<v6vraf  ahrhy  Toi^  fuaOo^Spovt,  dfto^/mMr 
i^plTTtvaay  h  rcb  'Svpcutowras, 

'  lb. ;  Korakafi^prtf  roin  iv  roTs  vteaplois  dyvoowraa  rd  wtpi  ri^  Vikv, 
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in  cLarge  there  knew  notliing'  of  what  bod  happened  at  csap.  iz. 
Oela,  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  horaemen.     But  the 
first  act  of  newly  recovered  freedom  did  not  augur  well. 
The  deliverers  burst  into  the  tyrant's  house ;  they  plundered  Thay 
it  of  all  the  silver  and  gold  and  other  wealth  which  he  had  the  honw 
already  heaped  together.     But  they  went  on  to  deal  cruelly  "^  ™°"7- 
and  shamefuJly  by  hie  newly-married  wife,  whom  one  would  M«itre»i- 
bave  thought  that  Syracusans  of  equestrian  rank  would  "^"'"^ 
have  respected  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokratt's',    She  died, 
perhaps  by  her  own  hand ;  and  from  this  time  the  mal-  Geaer«i 
treatment  o£  the  women  of  the  house  of  a  fallen  enemy  (,( „ 
became  almost  as  common  a  feature  in  the  revolutions  of 
Syracuse  as  it  was  in  the  revolutions  of  any  Eastern  court '. 
Its  one  effect  was  of  course  to  make  party  strife  yet  more 
bitter.    By  Dionysios,  a  temperate  and  domestic  tyrant,  the 
wrong  done  to  his  wife  was  keenly  felt,  and  it  stirred  him 
up  to  fiercer  revenge.     We  are  not  told  what  other  steps 
were  taken  by  the  liberators.     They  deemed  that  they  had  Hop 
succeeded  in  their  enterprise ;  they  deemed  that  by  the  loss 
of  Syracuse  following  at  once  upon  the  failure  at  Gela,  the 
power  of  the  tyrant  was  altogether  broken.     They  trusted 
that  he  would  not  venture  either  to  come  back  to  Syracuse 
or  to  abide  with  the  army.     They  gave  out  that  Dionysios 
had  pretended  that  the   Carthaginians  had  been  defeated 
and  had  fled.     However  this  might  be,  they  added,  with 


!son  res 

ida  w  if  annt 

:  wo: 

rJ>  had 

Gsmeaa 

of  the  tyrant'! 

1  quarter,  to 

^oBi^Tf, 

'.  oCt«  AJfitaov  «» 

iitSxiTt 

ifr,  K.^; 

f«r..  r^.  rai 

inj.  ■ 

dropped  out.     At  »ny  rate  we  i 

^  Diod.  xiii.  IIl  l  r^  hi  yw 
mi  TUK  ripawov  Saptw?  hrcjlnu 

tti-fiaTti*  flvai  vlariv  rijj  ?tj>^s  iXXfiKovt  itoipajylas  kotA  ri^f  iri&tiriy. 
In  ilr.  44  sbe  is  spoken  of  M  kotA  t^  iriaraaiy  ivv  Imlai'  ifjip7))iirri, 
Flut.  Dion  3;  SiivAs  ml  wofavu/tovi  CBptit  ttt  rd  aw/ia  Ka0i$iM<tai'.  If' 
dFt  vpo4«Ta  Titr  Bior  Imaaiais,  On  anolber,  imajjinary,  dkaghter  at  Hei- 
uokrstAi,  who  became  the  vubject  of  one  of  the  Inter  Greek  Doveli,  ne 
Appendjx  XXIX. 

"  ">*Grol«,  li.  JS7. 
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oBAP.  IX.  perfect  troth,  that  the  SjmcosaaiBf  mider  his  laadenhipj 

were  the  defeated  side  K 
DUmpAfm       But  for  the  energy  of  DionyBioe  the  revolted  hoiBemen  of 
SjnooMu    SyracDse  were  no  match.    Ab  soon  ae  the  tyiant  heard  whit 
had  happened  in  thecity^hesawfiiat  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain his  power  was  to  strike  a  blow  as  sodden  as  that  which 
his  enemies  had  struck.  Hemnstshow  himself  when  he  was 
evenleas  looked  for  than  they  had  been.   He  choseabudyof 
men  in  whom  he  could  trust,  a  hundred  horae  and  sii:  hundred 
foot)  none  of  them,  we  may  be  sure^  dtiaens  of  SjneoBt. 
At  the  head  of  the  most  active  of  these,  he  made  a  manh 
Bm  EMoliM  of  four  hundred  stadia  as  quickly  as  might  be.    It  was  in 
'^^     the  dead  of  the  night  when  he  came  before  the  gate  rf 
Achradina.    It  was  of  course  shut.    Whether  he  ^««»^«^^ 
admittance  and  was  refused,  or  whether  he  chose  the  eouse 
which  he  took  as  that  which  would  cause  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, his  next  step  was  to  burn  the  gate.    To  that  aid  he 
got  together  a  vast  heap  of  the  tall  reeds  which  grow  so 
plentifully  in  the  marshy  ground  about  Syracuse,  and  which 
Burning     are  used  for  many  purposes^.     The  fire  burned  merrily 
^     before  the  gate ;   while  it  was  blazing,  Dionysios  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  rest  of  his  following.     At  last  tiie 
gate  gave  way  before  the  flames,  and  Dionysios  was  again 
in  S3rracuse. 
The  hone-       The  force  at  the  head  of  which  he  came  was  not  large, 
Dionydoe    ^^^  ^^  ill-luck  or  the  folly  of  his  enemies  made  it  irresist- 
^  *^        ible.    As  soon  as  the  news  reached  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
horsemen,  that  is,  the  richest  and  best-born  men  in  Syracuse, 
went  forth  at  once  to  meet  the  tyrant,  perhaps  without 
waiting  for  the  whole  of  their  own  body,  certainly  without 

'  Diod.  ziii.  iia  ;  f<paae»  aitr^  in  fih^  Tikas  vpoawoufBipnu  ro^  •ofa'iMt 

*  lb.  113  ;  1^  [rijif  nvKtfy]  tcarciXafiav  MCKk€ifffi4njv,  'npo<r4$fjM^  a^ry  r^ 
MaroM^Ko/ufffUyw  in  rwv  kXSw  KAkofioy,  f  XPT^^  ¥o/tl(<HKriw  oi  XvpamAcim 
wftdt  7i)v  T^  Kovias  avv9cffiy.  This  is  sorely  a  touch  from  an 
and  actor. 
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any  attempt  to  call  the  mass  oE  the  people  to  their  help. 
Was  this  mere  haste  or  fooihardiness,  or  was  it  aristo- 
cratic Bcom  o£  the  commons  ?  Or  did  the  leaders  o£  the 
revolt  know  that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  not  on  their 
aide  ?  The  commons  o£  Syracuse  were  perhaps  not  greatly 
drawn  to  such  deliverers  as  they  had  just  now  got,  and 
they  may  have  thought  that  a  change  from  tyranny  to 
oligarchy  would  he  no  gain.  In  any  case  it  was  only  a 
very  small  body  of  the  leading  horsemen  who  came  as  far 
as  the  agora  to  meet  Dionysios  in  arms.  There  they  met 
him  marching  through  Achradina'.  It  was  a  massaore 
rather  than  a  battle  which  followed  on  a  spot  bo  rich  in 
revolutionary  scenes.  The  horsemen  were  so  few  that  no 
real  fighting  was  needed  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
easily  surrounded  and  shot  down  by  the  tyrant's 
cenaries  ''■.  Dionysios  then  marched  through  the  city;  a  few 
who  came  out  to  withstand  him  without  discipline  or  union 
were  easily  slain.  He  then  wont  round  to  the  houses  of 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  him. 
Many  were  taken;  but  even  now  Dionysios  made  distinc- 
tions; some  were  killed  at  once;  others  were  only  driven 
out.  A  body  of  the  horsemen  contrived  to  escape  out  of 
the  city  ^. 

Such  was  the  night's  work.  By  the  morning  light,  the 
whole  body  of  the  mercenaries  and  the  mass  of  the  Sikeliot 
allies  had  reached  SjTacuse.  The  men  of  Gela  and  Ka- 
marina,  whose  wrongs  had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  whole  movement  against  Dionysios,  did  not  dare  to  put 


They  MB 
Borroundeil 
and  abot 


'  Biod.  lili.  113;  tla^hoBtt  It* 
Tol.  ii.  [>.  444)  the  Lower  Achradii 
M«  kll  near  together. 

•  lb.  J  ^ooK  Si  «/)J  lift  dTopaf,  Kni  mKAorfii'Tft 
froKrft  KUT^Kw/TiaBviaay,     They  went  dhiyoi  miirrtkS/ 

>  lb. ;  Toiii  Tt  awopiSTiy  iir0in)9ovVTa!  di'iiXf  ntd  ra 


'AjjmSiK^.     ThU   is  clearly  (see 
le  gat«,  the  dncks,  and  the  agora 


rllit  iitufifijvwv  Iir^ti  ris  alxlas, 
VOL.  Ill, 


itiitruyt,  rebi  S'  I«  r^f  wiXtait 
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cHAP.n.  thenusdves  in  his  power  hj  altering  Syncnse.  At  flie 
2^1*^"^  head  of  the  rest  of  hie  foUowing,  Synusnean,  Sikdiot^  and 
powwof  meroenaiy,  DionyeioB  was  again  nndiepoted  lordof  thedtjr. 
^^^^"^  Orer  the  whole  extent  of  its  eabject  and  dependoit  lands 
TUQ%^  his  dominion  was  less  certain.  The  fngitireB  from  Gela 
tS!!,^  and  Kamarina  betook  theniselves  to  Leontinoi,  there  to  join 
g^^gy^  the  Akxagantine  remmint  who  eonld  hardly  be  zeebmed 
any  longer  as  partisans  of  Dionysios  \  The  horsemen  who 
escaped  from  the  city  f onnd  another  place  of  shelter,  whidi 
TIm  they  made  the  centre  of  all  opposition  to  the  fyrant.  Tbqr 

H^  iQ        fled  to  Inessa,  a  place  isrhich  we  saw  a  few  years  baek  in 
*    the  condition  of  a  Sikel  town  controUed  by  a  Syraeosan  gar> 
lison.    In  that  character  it  had  done  good  service  for  Syia- 
Kmm  of    cnse  in  the  Athenian  war  '.    From  hoicefiorth  it  appears  as 
iEtna,  the  name  which  it  had  borne  from  the  time  when  it 
became  the  refage  of  the  last  Deinomenid  mler  to  the  time 
when  it  became  the  firstfinits  of  the  restored  Sikel  doootiiniciL 
of  Dncetins^     In  Syracusan   mouths,  in  Greek  monihs 
generally^  it  may  have  been  JStna  all  along,  as  an  alterna- 
tive name  with  the  Sikel  Inessa.    Henceforth  we  hear  only 
iBtaa        of  iBtna ;  that  is  the  name  on  its  coins  of  later  date  \    Of 
^I^^I^^J^  its  Sikd  inhabitants  at  this  moment  we  hear  nothing;  the 
to  xKony-    light  in  which  ^tna  just  now  shows  itself  is  that  of  a  place 
where  Syracusans  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Dionysios 
could  set  up  a  separate  Syracusan  community  of  tiieir  own. 
It  is,  in  a  better  cause,  what  Eleusis  was  to  Athens  after  the 
Potition  of  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  ^.    Leontinoi^  grown  again  into 
iowaidi      something  more  than  a  Syracusan  outpost^  ^tna  hdd  by 

^  Dlod.  xiii.  X13;  Ttk^oi  8i  leat  Ka/uipivmoi  t$  Aiomri^  9ia^fm 
IXorrcT,  clf  Atmrrlvtwi  dwrfXXAyrjcaw. 

»  See  above,  pp.  35,  205.  »  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  32a,  368. 

*  Ck>in8  of  Sicily,  4 ;  Head,  104.  The  coins  of  tiiu  ^tna  begin  u 
Timoleod's  day,  and  most  be  distinguiahed  from  ooinB  (see  Ooins  <^  Sieily,43 ; 
Head,  114)  which  belong  to  the  Hieronian  ^tna  at  Katand.  Then  feem 
to  be  no  coins  with  the  name  of  Inewa. 

»  See  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  39.  43  ;  Grote,  vifi.  380-383.    Of.  the 
from  Gela  to  Maktdrion  in  vol.  ii.  p.  loi. 


DIONTSIOS     TEEATY    WITH    CAETHAGE. 

»  garrison  no  longer  at  the  command  of  the  existing  powers   ■ 
of  Syracuse,  were  difficulties  witli  which  the  new  master  of  ^ 
Syracuse   bad  to  grapple  from   the  first  moment  of  his 
dominion. 


The  Buspicion   of  treacherous  dealing  with  the  enemy  I; 
which  had  led  to  the  late  outbreak  against  the  tyrant  was  £ 
presently  confirmed    by  the    negotiations  which    followed 
the  restoration  of  his  power.     Himilkun  at  once  sent  a  ^ 
herald  to  Syracuse,  calling,  with  barbarian  pride,  on  the  n 
vanquished  to  accept  terms  of  peace',     Dionysios  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.     That  is  to  say,  the  n^otiation  now 
was  a  sheer  pretence.     The  whole  thing,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  been  arranged  before  the  tyrant's  march  to  Gela.     A  T 
treaty  was  now  agreed  on  between  Dionysios  and  Carthage, 
every  word  of  which,  even  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have 
it,  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  but  of  which  we    specially 
wish  to  see  the  csa(.-t  words  which  were  graven   on  the 
stone.     We  should  like  to  know  in  what  form  of  words  I' 
Dionysios  contracted  on   behalf  of  the  people  whom  he  m 
held  in  bondage,  and  yet  more  should  we  like  to  know 
whether  such  terms  as  he  agreed  to  received  the  formal 
consent  of  even  the  most  submissive  of  assemblies.   And  we 
might  ask  further  by  whom,  besides  Dionysios  himself,  the 
treaty  was,  according  to  custom,  sworn  to  on  the  Syraeusan 
side.     On  all  these  points  our  grievous  lack  of  Sjracusan 
documents  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  guess.     Of  the  terms  R 
of  the  treaty  we  have  a  report,  not  very  satisfactory  cer- 
tainly, but  which  is   likely  to   be  accurate  in   the  main 
points^.      The  usual   engagement   for  the  restoration  of 
shipB  and  prisoners  on  both  sides  does  not  fail  to  be  found 
in  it;   it  is  the  graver  and  more  special  clauses  of   the 

'  DiiKl.  xili.    114;    iiitf4ir  <Ji  Ivpanoiffat   Hripiim,   wapaitaXHy  roii  ^r- 
Tijtxivovi  JUaXifffQO&Pi. 
'  lb.  1  See  Appeuilix  XXXI. 
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cBAP.  n.  treaty  whicli  give  it  its  character.     The  peace  between 
^^^^i^^'    Dionysioe  and  Carthage  more  than  forestalled  on  Sicilian 
tlM  Peftoe   ground  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Oreek  cities  to  the  bar- 
Udna.    *    barian  which  several  years  later  was  the  main  aitide  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalkidas  on  Asiatic  ground.    The  peace  which 
the  King  selit  down  ^,  the  peace  of  which  Sparta  under 
Ag§silaos  was  not  ashamed  to  be  the  executor,  was  the 
UH  fellow  to  the  peace  which  Himilkdn  sent  to  Dionysioe.  Hie 

pmtiMii.  priu^jipig  of  ii^Q  treaty  wajB  simple.  Each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  was  gnaranteed  in  all  that  he  had  already 
Admow-  grasped.  Dionysios  was  acknowledged  by  Carthage  as  lord 
ofDlony-  of  Syracuse — one  would  like  to  see  the  style  and  title  in 
r!M.^L^  Oreek  and  Phoenician — and  Carthage  was  acknowledged  by 
Osrtliag*  Dionysios  as  mistress  of  all  the  Oreek  cities  on  the  northern 
Mgcd  s^d  southern  coasts  of  Sicily.  Never  yet  had  Hellas  le- 
Q^^^^**  ceived  such  a  blow  since  Oreeks  first  ceased  to  be  free', 
Mm.        gince  the  Oreek  cities  of  Asia  passed  under  the  2K>wer^  first 

of  the  Lydian  and  then  of  the  Persian. 

Variont  But^  if  the  general  principle  of  the  treaty  is  simple,  there 

of  the         ^^  much  that  is  both  instructive  and  puzzling  in  the  details. 

dmndflot  While  80  many  cities  are  brought  under  some  measure  or 

other  of  Carthaginian  authority^  the  exact  relation  to  the 

ruling  city  was  not  to  be  the  same  in  each  case.     By  the 

terms  of  the  treaty,  in  our  report  of  them,  Carthage  was 

to  keep,  not  only  her  ancient  Phoenician  dependencies,  but 

her  conquests,  Greek  and  barbarian.    '^  Sikans,  Selinuntines, 

and  Akragantines  " — such  is  the  strange  grouping  of  the 

Cmo  of       treaty — ''  and  moreover  the  Himeraians  ^.'^     These  last  of 

course  are  the  men  of  the  Himeraian  Therma ;  but  one  would 

like  to  know  what  was  the  actual  word  used  in  the  document. 

Gela  and     Besides  these,  the  Geloans  and  Kamarinaians  are  to  dwell  in 

manna,  ^jj^^^^jj^^j  towns,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Carthage.     A  dis- 

]Di8ti  notion 

ofrabjeots  tinction  is  here  clearly  drawn  between  direct  subjects  of 

*  Xen.  HelL  v.  I.  30,  35 ;  1)  ilff^mj  ^y  Kariw^inj/*  fiaatXttf, 
'  Herod,  i.  6.  'See  Appendix  XXXL 


RELATION    Of   THE    SICILIAN   CITIES   TO   CARTUAGE, 
Cartilage  and  mere  tributaries.     Seliaous  and  Akragas,  or    cuaf.  iz.  1 


Gela  and  Kamarina.  only  into  that  of  tributa,ries.  The  tribu- 
tary relation  was  one  degree  less  degrading.    The  cities  that 
entered  into  it  would  remain  distinct,  though  dependent,  eom- 
muaitice;  they  would  keep  their  own  laws  and  magiatrates, 
only  paying  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  ruling  eity.     The  price  Tribut»riM J 
of  Bueh  half-freedom  was  that,  in  order  to  hinder  revolts 
against  the  ruling  city,  they  were  to  remain  unwalled  towns 
incapable  of  defence.     But  Selinous,  Akragas,  and  Htmera  Selinom. 
or  Therma,  boeamej  not  merely  tributary  to  Carthage,  but  md  ^^m-  ( 
actual  Carthaginian  possessions.     Carthage   could,  if  she  j""  l?'™^ 
pleased,   hold    and    garrison    tbem    as    parts    of    her   own  iiibject. 
teritory,  more  strictly  her  o*vn  than  Panornios  or  Motya. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  said  about  the  towns  remaining 
unwalled.     It  may  well  be  that  Selinous  kept  the  wall  of 
Hermokratfs,  that  Akragas  kept  the  elder  wall  of  Theruii. 
But  those  walls  now  became  bulwai'ks  of  Fhtenician  power, 
110  longer  defences  against  it. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  language  of  the  treaty  Fcaitioa  a 
is  tliat  the  Old-Pbajnieian  towns  of  Sicily  are  spoken  o£,  phoenidM 
not  only  as  dependencies  of  Carthage,  but  as  her  ancient  '^*'*' ' 
colonies'.     One  would  again  like  to  see  both  the  Greek „io„j^ 
and  the  Fho^nician  test;  one  wishes  to  know  whether  the  ?/*""" 
phrase  is  due  to  the  craft  of  the  diplomatist  or  to  the  care- 
leesnesB  of  the  historian.     Either  cause  is  quite  possible. 
Diod6ros  was  always  capable  of  a  confusion;  and  the  art, 
not  always  unsuccessful,  of  trying  to  change  facts  by  giving 
them  more  convenient  names  was  doubtless  already  known 
at  Carthage.     In  either  case  the  employment  of  sucU  a  style 
is  remarkable.     It  marks  the  eScct  of  the  late  successes  Effecu 
of  Carthage  on  Phu'nician   as  well  as   on  Greek  cities,  gjniim  od- 
It  marks  the  last  stage  in  the  gradual  fall  of  Panoi-mos,  (^"pi^j, 
Motya,andSolouB,from  independent  commonwealths  to  mere  ciMcitiai,  J 
'  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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CMAT.  n  possessions  of  a  sister  cokinr.  Tlier  are  now  pat  on  a  lerd 
with  the  newlr  won  Greek  teTTTtonr  of  Carthage.  If  they 
kept  any  shadow  of  fneed<«a  after  this,  it  most  have  beeo 
simply  mnnicipaL  It  is  farther  to  be  noticed  that,  at  least 
as  the  treaty  has  come  down  to  os.  these  Phcenician  depen- 
de^ieies  of  Carthage  in  SicOy  are  not  mentioned  by  name. 
This  again  may  be  the  confusion  of  the  historian;  yet 
diplomatists  in  all  ages  have  found  that  a  certain  vagneness 


No  mn-  of  langnage  often  senres  their  pmposes  very  happily.  So 
again,  in  a  docoment  which  is  evidently  meant  as  a  settle- 
ment of  aU  Sicily,  we  are  struck  by  the  abeenoe  of  any 
mention  of  the  Elvmian  towns.  But  anv  moition  of  them 
was  needless.  Segesta  had  become,  by  its  own  act,  a  de- 
pendency of  Carthage^.  Eryx  conid  have  kept  no  inde- 
pendence after  the  sabmission  of  Segesta.  It  must  have 
been  now  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion, 
where  Carthaginian  Skophetim  held  the  highest  magistracy, 
and  where  another  Himilkdn  from  him  of  oar  story  paid  Ids 
vows  to  Ashtoreth  on  her  own  mountain*.  Subjects  of 
Carthage  both  Segesta  and  Eryx  had  now  become ;  but  it 
would  be  yet  more  strange  to  speak  of  them  as  her  colonies 
than  to  a])ply  that  name  to  the  Phcenician  cities. 

Thus  far  Carthage  negotiated  directly  in  her  own  in- 
terest. Some  lands  and  cities  were  to  be  her  immediate 
Gmnnties  subjects ;  others  were  to  be  her  tributaries.  But  the  whole 
pendenoe  of  Sicily  has  not  yet  been  provided  for.  Clauses  follow  to 
.SikeU  secure  the  independence  of  some  parts  and  the  bondage  of 
and  of  others.  "The  Leontines,  the  Messanians,  and  all  the 
and  Met-  Sikels,  shall  be  independent  ^"  These  provisions  must  have 
}>een  most  bitter  restrictions  on  the  ambition  of  the  tvrant 
of  Syracuse.  Conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  Sikels  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  Greeks  of  the  east  coast  was  the  most 
obvious  form  of  aggrandizement  that  was  open  to  him.  All 

*  See  above,  p.  450.  *  Ste  ApfeiiJir  XXXI. 

'  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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Sikel  conquest  is  now  forbidden;  as  for  the  Greeks,  no 
guaranty  of  independence  is  given  to  tbe  late  Chalkidian 
enemies  of  Syracuse  at  Nasos  and  Katane.  But  any  action 
against  tliem  is  made  far  more  difficult  by  the  guaranty 
which  is  given  of  the  independence  of  Leuntinoi.  This  last 
was  the  sharpest  cut  that  could  be  dealt  against  any  lord  of 
Syracuse,  against  any  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.  Not 
only  was  a  barrier  set  up  against  Syracusan  advance  to  the 
north,  but  an  actual  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory  was 
taken  away,  to  form,  as  in  past  times,  an  independent  com- 
monwealth of  Leontinoi,  The  new  citizens  of  Leontinoi 
were  the  fugitives  from  Akragas,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.  It 
was  before  the  power  of  Carthage,  the  destroyer  or  subduer 
of  their  old  homes,  that  they  had  fled.  The  Akragau- 
tdoe  fugitives,  once  zealous  suppoi-tcrs  of  Dionysios,  had 
ceased  to  be  so ;  tbe  fugitives  from  Gela  and  Kamarina  had 
gone  to  Leontinoi  in  the  character  of  his  open  enemies. 
But  Carthage  could  now  take  up  the  cause  of  her  own 
victims  and  could  guarantee  their  independence,  aa  a  means 
of  putting  a  further  restraint  on  the  advance  of  Syracuse 
or  her  master. 

Yet,  among  so  much  that  was  directly  designed  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  Dionysios,  there  was  one  clause  specially  for 
his  advantage.  His  dominion  was  to  bo  cai-efully  hemmed 
in  between  tbe  independent  commonwealth  of  Leontinoi, 
the  Carthaginian  tributaries  at  Kamarina,  and  the  free 
Sikels  who  fringed  the  territory  between  those  two  ix>intB. 
But  within  those  bounds  he  was  to  be  acknowledged  and  to 
be  supported.  The  woi-ds  of  the  treaty  in  our  copy  stand 
thnsj  "And  the  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Diony- 
sios '."  That  is  to  say,  Carthage  gives  Dionysios  a  guaranty 
of  the  tyranny.  He  is  to  be  as  those  Italian  princes  who, 
during  a  good  part  of  the  present  century,  were  maintained  as 
masters  o£  unwilling  subjects  by  the  power  of  the  Austrian. 
^^  '  See  ApiWDdix  XXXI. 
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Mxf,  o.  Tlwre  wsw  iiuieed  this  dLfferencc  becweoi  tie  mnr  i^  rfcar»  tie 
ItAliaa  prinees  held  at  known  &>niial  positiaii,  witb  a  kaovn 
titU  M   King  or  Duke.     With  them  thoefore  a  tzwcr 
whatever  ita  objVrta,  might  be  made  in  the  us^aI  &nns  ami 
in  the  fsuie  of  day.    Bat,  in  oar  lack  of  trastworthr  textsof 
docnmenti>^  we  are  driven  to  ask  in  vain,  in  what  shape  Ckr- 
thage  gave  ita  guaranty  to  a  power  whicfa  was  Lnc^dble  of 
fr>rmal  deflcriptioQ.     We  mav  be  sore  that  Dionvsiae  wv 
not  describerl  on  any  stone  a»  trrant,  and  it  is  hard  to 
Ulieve  that  any  atone  was  graven  with  the  poblic  promise 
of  Carthage  to  keep  the  people  of  Syracuse  in  snbjection  to 
a  captain-general  of  their  own  choosing  ^.     One  is  stionriv 
tempted  to  believe  that  a  clause  of  this  kind  must  have 
Ijeen  a  secret  one.  But  the  practical  relation  which  it  estab- 
iJHhed  must  have  been^  as  regarded  those  who  were  most 
nearly  concerned,  much  the  same  as  in  the  later  cases  with 
which  wc  have  compared  it.     If  the  people  of  Syracuse 
should  rise  against  their  master,  Carthage^  it  would  seem, 
undert/K>k  U)  put  down  the  revolt.      The  free  citizens  of 
Synujuse  were,  perhaps  by  a  secret  engagement,  put  in  the 
name  ease  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  helots  could  be  put 
by  an  open  engagement.   When  Athens  and  Sparta  became 
friends  and  allies,  Athens  pledged  herself,  in  case  of  need,  to 
hrlp  to  put  down  the  bondmen  of  Sparta^;  Carthage  now, 
in  the  like  sort,  pledged  herself  to  put  down  the  bondmen 
of  Dionysios. 

It  wa«  for  the  price  of  this  guaranty  from  the  barbarian 
that  the  chosen  general  of  Syracuse  had  sold  every  cause 
which  he  had  ostentatiously  taken  upon  him  to  support 
Ho  had  risen  to  power  by  fierce  attacks  on  his  predecessors 
and  colleagues  in  office ;  he  denounced  them  as  men  who, 


lUrgitin 
botwoeti 


^  With  tho  {Hwition  of  Dionysioe  as  orpav^Os  avroMpdrwp  I  shall  have  to 
»l>oak  in»»ro  fully  in  tho  next  chapter.    See  above,  p.  553. 

•  lliuo.  V.  i^.  I  I  ^^  W  ^  ^vkfia  iwxu'Krnjrai,  lmMovp€ip  *A0Tpmo9t 
AawfSai/ioriiNS  warrl  ^O'Ci  iwiTd  tO  Svrardr. 
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for  their  own  ends,  were  betraying  the  armies  of  Syracuse  ca.y.  iz.  | 
and  the  cities  of  Hellas  to  the  barbarian.     But  whatever  I 

Daphnaios  or  any  one  else  may  have  done  in  the  way  of 
treason,  Dionyeioa  had  outdone  them  all.     To  establish  his  nil 
own  unlawful  power,  he  had  sold  the  interests  of  Syracuse  uf  general 


Phoenician.     He  had  consented  to  what  in  some  Sy: 
eyes  might  seem  almost  aa  grievous,  to  the  dismemberment  inture«u. 
of  Syrat'Usan  territory  by  the  restoration  of  independent 
Leontinoi.     Such  was  the  price  which  Syracuse  and  Sicily 
had  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  desixitic  power  over  a 
single  city  at  the  hands  of  one  of  its  own  citizens.   Treason  of  Hie 
this  kind  was  essentially  the  work  of  a  tyrant ;  we  can  hardly  'E^^cimw; 
conceive  such  an  aet  on  the  part  either  of  a  lawful  king  or 
of  a  republican  magistrate.    A  leader  of  either  of  those  kinds 
might  be  driven  to  accept  such  shameful  terms  after  a 
crushing  defeat.    But  Dionysios  had  undergone  no  crushing 
defeat.      Syracuse  had  not  been  attacked;   if  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  had  been  defeated  before  Gela,  its  defeat  was 
strongly  suspected  to  have  been  the  work  o£  Dionysios  him- 
self.    It  was  simply  for  the  sake  of  establishing  his  own  Hu  tri 


sure  that  the  terms  to  which  he  agreed  were  as  galUng  to  *^'^F°'*^- 

him  as  to  any  of  those  who  were  under  his  tyranny.     He 

did  not  mean  to  establish  a  lasting  state  of  things  in  which 

Dionysios  should  reign  as  the  puppet  of  Carthage.      He 

simply  submitted  for  the  moment,  in  the  hope  of  presently 

breaking  oS  the  yoke.     AU  that  he  sought  for  by  the  Hia  objecA 

present  treaty  was  tim«  fidly  to  strengthen  his  power.     As  .ji^t. 

Boon  as  that  was  done,  be  was  ready  to  step  forth  in  quite  ^''^fV!' 

another  character.     He  had  submitted  to  the  barbarian  in  power. 

order  to  become  fully  lord  of  Syracuse ;  once  undisputed  !^'j^^. 

lord  of  Syracuse,  he  was  ready  at   once   to  enlarge  the  of  Mi 

,  ,  1.    1        1  ■       donunlon. 

Syracuse  and  to  take  up  the  part  of  the  champion 


power 

of  Greek  Sicily 


So  he  did,  and,  with 


1 

iOf  I 

-ay. 

J 
I 

1 
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CHAP.  n.  some  npe  and  downs^  on  the  whole  snccessfallj.  He  made 
Syracose  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  of  Greece^  and  of 
Europe.  And  he  made  her,  not  only  the  greatest  city^ 
bat  the  greatest  power.  He  made  Sicily,  and  Syracose  as 
the  head  of  Sicily^  the  centre  of  a  dominion  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before,  but  which^  if  it  actually  lasted  but  a 
little  time  beyond  his  own  life,  suggested  much  to  many  who 
came  after.  The  reign  of  Dionysios  is  indeed  an  epoch- 
making  time,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Sicily,  but  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Our  general  view  of  the  position  of  Dionysios  and  of  the 
nature  of  his  power  will  come  in  another  chapter,  the  chap> 
ter  which  must  be  given  to  a  full  picture  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  tyranny.  As  yet  we  have  had  to  speak  of  him 
and  his  power  in  some  sort  incidentaUy.  Our  subject  has 
been  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  from  the 
expedition  of  Hannibal  to  the  treaty  with  Himilkdn.  But 
we  have  been  unable  to  record  the  later  stages  of  the 
war  without  bringing  in  Dionysios  as  the  most  prominent 
actor,  and  without  recording  the  domestic  revolution  which 
enabled  him  to  appear  as  the  most  prominent  actor.  In 
our  next  chapter  we  shall  look  at  him  and  his  dominion 
directly  on  their  own  account.  But  there  are  a  few  points 
at  which  we  must  look  before  we  enter  on  that  fuller 
picture.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Himilkdn  did 
not  linger  long  in  Sicily;  he  had  no  motive  so  to  do.  But 
he  had  one  important  piece  of  business  to  do  before  he  set 
forth,  to  pay  ofP  his  mercenaries,  as  many  at  least  as  he 
Camp-  did  not  mean  to  carry  with  him  into  Africa.  To  that  end 
Himifkdn.  ^^  struck  coins  of  two  patterns,  patterns  well  suited  for 
the  currency  of  a  Phoenician  power  bearing  rule  in  Sicily. 
The  artistic  t3rpe  followed  the  finest  models  of  the  Greek 
coinage  of  the  island.  The  bridleless  horse  of  Syracuse, 
the  half -horse  of  conquered  Gela,  were  both  copied.     But 
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the  palm-tree  on  the  reverse  was  a  badge  of  the  Phoenician 
master,  and  letters  graven  in  the  Phtenician  tongue  showed 
yet  more  plainly  at  whose  bidding  the  moneyer  plied  hia 
skill.  The  coins  of  the  camp  bore  the  fitting  legend  of 
Machanat,  long  mistaken  for  a  Phceuieian  name  of  Panorraos; 
they  bore  too  the  name  of  Carthage  itself  in  its  native 
form,  Karl-cka<laeat,  the  Neapolis  of  Canaan'.  We  are 
brought  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  we  write  when  we  look 
on  moneys  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  men 
of  80  many  nations,  each  of  wliich  played  its  part  in  our 
Sicihan  story. 

Another  question  arises,  whether  the  destroyer  of  the 
cities,  the  grantor  of  the  treaty,  the  issuer  of  the  coins,  had 
aft«r  all  to  turn  away  from  Sicily  in  a  guise  other  than  that 
of  a  conqueror.  Our  one  informant,  immediately  after  his 
report  of  the  treaty,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Carthaginians 
sailed  for  Africa,  having  lost  more  than  half  thoir  army 
through  the  plague*.  He  adds  further  that,  after  they 
liad  crossed  to  Africa,  the  plague  went  on  there,  destroy- 
ing many  both  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  and  of 
their  allies*.  One  suspects  some  confusion  here.  The  E 
army  of  Ilimilkon  had  doubtless  suffered  heavily  from  the  ii 
plague  while  it  was  encamped  before  Akragas.  But  those 
losses  had  surely  been  made  up  by  fresh  reinforcements, 
and  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  plague  since  Himil- 
k6n  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  forsaken  city.  No 
plague  is  spoken  of  as  affecting  the  Carthaginian  army 
before  Gela;  and  if  the  enemy's  force  had  been  so  weakened 
as  this  account  makes  out,  Hiuiilkun  would  surely  have 
been  ready  to  make  peace  on  terms  less  unfavourable  to 


HEmilkte  I 

.SicUy. 


tLeCutlUr    . 


'  A.  J.  Evuna,  STi^cusun  Me.lallii 

'  Diod.  nii.  114;  aMloy  fl  lb  (jfni 
i»i  T^f  viaau.  Tliere  haa  been  no  mt 
before  Aktaigt*  in  c,  86. 

'  lb. ;  oibiv  h'  ifrrui-  gfjX  ward  fuBvjjr  Staiitiyavrot  rov  kikfinv,  1 
0iTt  airiif  Tt  Tair  KBpxTjSorlai:  In  H  coi  tuv  <rvii/iix<^  tmfOainjaay. 


I,  p.  98.     See  vol.  i.  jp.  iji. 

fipos  Tuir  atpaTivTonr  daofloXiiiTtt 

iuD  v(  BQj  giokoew  sinoe  tbe  plague 
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oHAP.  IX.  DioiiyBios.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  we  have  here 
8omc  confused  remembrance  of  the  plague  before  Akragas; 
one  might  even  fancy  tliat  the  destruction  of  Carthaginian 
armies  by  the  plague  was  looked  on  as  so  regular  an 
accomi)animcnt  of  a  campaign  against  Syracuse  that  it  was 
assumed  and  recorded  in  the  narrative  as  a  kind  of  formula. 
ItB  beftring  If  this  report  of  the  plague  is  true^  it  makes  the  treason 
notion  of  ^^  Dionysios  yet  blacker.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  it 
DIonjdot.  niQfe  unreasonable  and  unlikely.  A  guaranty  from  Car- 
thage in  her  full  might  would  be  worth  a  high  price  at  the 
Imiuls  of  Dionysios.  A  guaranty  from  Carthage  at  a  time 
of  Carthaginian  weakness  would  be  hardly  worth  the  loss 
and  infamy  which  it  would  carry  with  it.  The  submission 
of  Dionysios  to  Carthage  was  meant  to  be  only  for  a 
moment.  At  a  time  when  Carthage  was  in  no  case  to 
bupi>ort  him,  tliere  could  have  been  no  need  for  him  to 
make  any  submission  at  all. 
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The  Authorities  for  the  Athenian  and  Carthaoiniax 

Invasions, 

I  HAVE  nlreadj-  remarked  more  tlian  once  thnt  the  first  chapter 
of  tliia  volume  has  htul  an  advantage  nhove  all  berore  or  after  it 
in  having  been  written  with  the  guidance  of  the  master-piece  of 
all  contemporary  narrative,  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Thbcy- 
DiDES.  It  calls  Up  strange  feelings  when  one  turns  from  reading 
his  pages  by  the  sliore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  from  testing  the 
perfection  of  bis  picture  on  the  height  of  Epipolai  or  by  the 
banks  of  Asainaros,  and  finds  that  the  restless  ingenuity  of  Germnn 
scholars  has  developed  a  Thukydiiieigelie  Frage.  Everj'thing  else 
has  been  cavilled  at  and  guessed  at;  so  those  who  cannot  live 
without  cavilling  and  guesaing  have  come  at  Inst  to  cnvil  and 
guess  at  those  things  which  cannot  be  spoken  against.  Things 
have  indeed  changed  since  it  was  thought  a  heinous  sin  in  Grote 
himself  to  bint,  not  that  Thucydides  bail  misrepresented  a  single 
fact,  but  that  personal  feelings  had  onco  led  him  to  pronounce 
a  judgement  which  the  facts  of  his  own  narrative  did  not  bear  out. 
On  such  grounds,  \i\  those  days,  a  clever  writer  of  imitative  verses 
ventured  to  match  himself  with  the  great  master,  and  to  rejoice 
that  such  an  one  as  he  was  no  member  of  either  English  University. 
The  position  taken  by  Grote,  which  then  was  deemed  impiety  against 
Thucydides,  would  now  pass  for  a  superstitious  worship  of  him.  For 
the  tone  of  the  new  school  is  often  that  of  religious  reformers  attack- 
ing some  form  of  idolatry.  The  false  god  ThncydiJes  must  be 
pulled  down  from  bis  altar,  and  dragged  through  the  mud  like 
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fallen  Peroun  through  the  Btrecta  of  Kief.     Someiixiifis  we  are  fw- 
bidden  to  believe  what  Thucydides  tella  ns ;  sometimes  it  seems  that 
we  are  almost  forbidden  to  believe  that  there  was  any  Thacydides 
at  all.     Even  in  our  own  land  we  have  been  ordered,  with  all  the 
irresistible  authority  of  a  "  headmaster,"  to  cast  away  half  the  text 
that  was  good  enough  for  Thirlwall,  Arnold,  and  Orote.     And  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  with  a  double  allowance  of  Scharfginn,  knows  exactly 
how  much  was  thrust  into  the  text  by  a  "bloodthirsty  forger," 
("  ein  blutdurstiger  Verleumder"),  a  being  more  terrible,  one  is 
driven  to  suppose,  than  the  author  of  the  false  Phalaris  or  the  folse 
Ingulf  (Mtiller-Strttbing,  Thukydideische  Forschungen,  p.  149).    In 
the  course  of  several  years  past  a  vast  LiUeratur  has  arisen,  of 
which,  by  great  good  luck,  a  veiy  small  part  only  affects  the  history  of 
Sicily.    (See  for  specimens,  some  of  which  we  may  have  to  mentioo 
again,  "  Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Thulcydideischen  Frage,"  by 
Dr.  Georg  Meyer,  Nordhausen,  1889.)     When  a  question  is  raised 
(Thukydideische  Forschungen,  p.  155)  as  to  the  possible  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  a  thousand  Mytilenaian  prisoners,  our  experience 
of  our  native  AgathokUs  and  our  invader  Hannibal  makes  the 
difficulty  seem  somewhat  less.    We  may  even  remember  that — 
unless  the  newest  views  on  the  Annalenfrage  have  set  the  fiict 
aside — Cliarles  the  Great,   in  a  single  day,   successfully  accom- 
plished the  work  of  getting  rid  of  more  than  four  times  as  many 
Saxons  (Einhard,  Ann.  782).    Is  Thucydides  to  be  believed  %     He 
can  answer  the  question  who,  with  Thucydides  in  his  hand  or  in 
his  memory,  has,  in  the  wake  of  the  last  march  of  Lamachos, 
stepped  out  the  gi-ound  from  the  cliff  of  Portella  del  Fusco  to 
the  muddy  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour.     He  who  has  made  that 
journey,  he  who  has  made  others  like  it  on  tlie  hills  and  the 
plains  of  Syracuse,  knows  well  that  the  crowd  of  minute  local 
touches  can  come  only  from  one  who  has  gone  over  the  ground 
before  him  and  has  truly  reported  what  he  saw  (see  pp.  222,  246). 
And  when  one  who  knows  Syracuse  but  does  not  know  Plataia 
is  told  that  Tlmcydides*  description  of  Plataia  does  not  agree  with 
the  appearances  of  the  ground,  he  is  tempted  to  be  provisionally 
satisfied  with  the  strong  presumption  that  the  caviller  has  either 
misunderstood  his  Thucydides  or  mistaken  his  site. 

Yes,  on  the  strong  height  of  Epipolai,  even  on  the  lowlier 
vantage-ground  of  the  Olympieion,  we  may  leave  the  disputants 
in  this  Frage  to  see  to  one  another.     When  Dr.  Adolf  Bauer  of 
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Graz  gives  his  pamphlet  the  headiug  "Thukydiden  und  H.  Muller< 
BtrObing,"  lie  has  not  undertaken  a  task  quite  to  hopetesB  as  his 
who  thought  it  clever  to  head  his  pamphlet  "  Thucjdidea  or 
Orote  1 ''  Sicilian  history  is  far  more  ncaily  touched  by  auother 
branch  of  the  controversy,  namely  thot  which  seems  to  be  techni- 
cally called  "  Die  Entstehung  der  Thakydideischeu  Gescliiohte " 
(eee  L.  Cwikliiieki,  Hermes,  xii.  23).  The  truthfulnefls  of  our 
author  is  here  no  longer  concerned,  hut  only  tlie  date  and  order 
of  his  writings.  This  does  concern  us  a  good  deal,  a  good  deul 
more  than  the  mere  cavillers,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  "Thu- 
kydidealegende "  of  Wilamowita-M Ollendorff  {Hermes,  xii.  316). 
Here  too  on  amazing  Litteratur  has  sprung  up,  which,  if  I  were 
to  follow  it  out  in  every  branch  and  twig,  I  should  hardly  live  to 
reach  the  preBence  of  Count  Enger  or  even  of  King  Pyrrhoa. 
Human  nature,  at  least  insular  nature,  gives  way  before  such 
a  sight  as  the  "  BihliogrnphiBcbe  Ueberaicht "  in  Philologus,  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  751,  with  a  list  of  nine  pages  of  books  all  about  Thucy- 
dides.  Yet  more  does  it  fail  before  eighty-two  pages  of  '■  Jiihres- 
berichte,"  devoted  to  "Thucydides,  Erster  Artikel."  One  tries 
to  make  one's  way  through  the  a,  ff,  y,  through  the  endless  dis- 
Gusaiuns  about  obr  6  irArfic  and  6  iruXtfiar  u8( ;  and  one  is  perhaps 
driven  to  think  that  all  may  be  endured,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
make  Thucydides  number  bis  summers  and  winters  by  the  years 
of  "  the  Peloponnesian  War."  One  lights  on  a  diacourse,  "  TJeber 
die  successive  Eutstt-huug  des  Thucydideiscben  Geschichtswerkes," 
von  Julius  Helmhold,  and  finds  it  is  only  "  II.  Teil."  But  it  is 
some  comfort  to  find  that  is  a  "  Widerleguug  der  Annalirae  ciucr 
Redaction  von  fremder  Hand,"  and  one  learns  casually  at  p.  21  that 
the  Peloponnesian  invaaions  of  Attica  have  given  occasion  for  a 
Devaatationtfrage.  At  last  one  almost  comes  instinctively  to 
shrink  from  all  discourses  about  Queltm.  One  begins  to  suspect 
forgetfulness  of  the  truth  that  the  final  cause  of  u  "  source  "  is 
not  simply  to  show  our  ingenuity  in  finding  the  way  to  it,  but 
to  draw  sompthing  from  it  when  it  is  found.  And  it  is  curious 
to  see  the  advantage  which  men  who  have  themselves  written 
history  on  a  considerable  scale  have  over  the  wnlfira  of  mere 
articles  and  pampldets,  however  ingenious.  Grote  dues  uot  enter 
much  on  such  matters ;  when  now  and  then  he  does,  he  shows 
the  true  Scharfiinn  of  a  man  who  knows  practically  what  he  is 
about.     Holm  too,  in  his  treatment  of  thece  qucslions,  stands  out 
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di^tiDctlT  firom  tLe  mass  of  Iub  eonntiTiiien.  Author  of  two 
oonEidenMe  lii«torie8,  be  knows  how  history  ia  written.  He 
kcows  br  expeiienee  how,  in  a  large  work,  a  work  whicb  bas 
gone  tbroQgb  much  rerision,  a  work  whicb  miy  not  have  been 
writien  in  tbe  exuct  order  whicb  it  bas  finally  to  take,  there  must 
be  many  changes  and  inBertions,  how  tbere  may  well  be  a  few 
little  repetitions,  even  here  and  there  a  trifling  contradiction.  He 
knows  bow  easy  it  is,  in  correcting  a  series  of  passages  by  some 
fresb  light,  to  leave  some  trace  somewbere  or  other  of  the  no- 
corrected  state  of  things.  Haying  gone  through  such  small  aed- 
dents  himself,  he  knows  bow  little  is  proved  by  them  in  an  ancient 
writer.  In  short,  men  like  Grote  and  Holm  are  gild-brothers  of 
tbe  craft  of  Tbncydides,  and  tbat  the  writer  of  the  most  learned 
and  brilliant  dissertation  is  not 

Tbe  way  in  which  Tbncydides  wrote  his  history,  as  far  at  letst 
as  Sicily  is  concerned,  is  to  my  mind  clear  enough  in  a  general 
way.     According  to  Ifiiller-StrubiDg  (Forschnngen,  p.  42),  up  to 

1846  everybody  believed  tbat  Tbncydides  wrote  bis  eight  books 
all  at  a  poll  after  tbe  year  404  (cf.  H.  Welzbofer,  Thukydides  und 
Fein  Gescbichtswerk,  Munchen,  1878).  Yet  even  before  Grote 
came  to  help  us,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  fresh  start 
at  V.  25  and  another  at  vi.  i.  A  start  at  iv.  49  we  might  not 
be  clever  enough  to  see.  One  does  not  need  page  after  page  of 
dissertation  to  prove  that  Tbncydides  first  wrote  a  history  of  what 
he  calls  the  first  war  (6  nparos  nokffios,  v.  24.  2)  down  to  tbe  Peace 
of  Nikias  and  the  fifty  years*  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
in  the  year  421.  This  part  ends  with  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  the  fifth  V)Ook.  At  some  later  time,  when  he  saw  tbat  those 
formal  acts  had  not  ri'ally  ended  the  war,  he  began  again  (at 
v.  27)  to  write  the  history  of  its  remaining  years.  I  should  sus- 
pect that  this  was  not  very  long  after  the  events  recorded  in  the 
rest  of  the  fifth  book.  The  Melian  controversy  reads  as  if  it  were 
put  in  on  purpose  to  point  silently  the  moral  of  the  events  which 
are  next  recorded;  the  rest  might  well  be  written  before  the 
Sicilian  war.  Thucydides  designed  (v.  26.  i)  to  carry  his  story 
down  to  the  taking  of  Athens  in  404  ;  he  therefore  outlived  that 
year ;  hut  that  does  not  prove  that  he  may  not  have  begun  to  write 
long  before  it.     He  seemingly  did  not  carry  his  actual  narrative 

Dwer  down  than  the  year  411;  but,  at  some  time  after  the  eventi 
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of  404,  he  joined  the  two  parts  together  in  a  ratlier  iaartificiu]  tfaj. 
This  was  done  in  the  tweuty-sixth  aud  twenty-seventh  cha|iters  of 
the  fiflh  book,  which  form  a  preface  to  the  second  part.  Ue  must 
also,  at  some  time  after  413.  have  revised  the  first  part,  anJ  brought 
in  several  pnsaageB  referring  to  events  recorded  in  later  books. 
The  temptation  to  do  something  like  this,  in  revising  at  a  later 
ttage  of  one's  experience  what  one  has  written  in  earlier  times,  is 
eometimes  irresistible. 

These  insertions  specially  concern  us,  because  two  of  tLem 
directly  refer  to  the  Athenian  war  in  Sicily.  One  comes  in  Thucy- 
dides'  review  of  the  administration  of  Ferikliis,  ii.  65.  12,  13, 
where  he  sits  in  judgement  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  (&  t'c  £u»Xi<iv 
irXoii).  The  other  is  in  iv.  81.  2,  whei'e  he  says  that  the  good 
impression  caused  by  the  conduct  of  BrasidaH  made  the  subject 
allies  of  Athens  more  ready  to  join  the  Lacedajnionians  after  the 
Athenian  overthrow  in  Sicily  (it  tAv  xp^i^  HaTtpov  iiira  ra  »  Sua- 
Xi'ac  jToXtitof).  Aud  there  is  an  earlier  reference  to  Sicily  which  is 
not  BO  iialpably  an  insertion,  but  which  easily  may  be  one.  This  is 
in  i.  17.  I,  18.  I,  where  ho  is  speaking  of  the  tyrannies  in  Greece. 
None  of  the  tyrants  in  Old  Greece,  he  says,  founded  any  great 

dominion  ;   he  odds  n!  yap  ir   ItntXlq   r'nl   nXdirTar  fx<iip']irav  ivmifnaic. 

Directly  after,  he  tells  of  Lacedecmonian  action  against  the  tyrants : 

ol   TrXttaTYH    Kai   reXn^Tiuoij   frX^^  tuv    ti^    XiircXif,   inro    AaKf&aifiOfiaw 

KaT»Xi6T)irar.  Euch  nion  must  judge  by  his  own  tact  whether  these 
words  do  or  do  not  sound  as  if  they  were  put  in  after  Thucydides 
had  come  to  think  aud  know  more  about  Sicdy.  Indeed  we  must 
not  forget  that  Thucydides  lived  to  see  or  hear  of  the  rise  of 
Dionysios,  which  would  bring  Sicilian  tyiants  still  more  strongly 
before  his  mind. 

As  for  the  two  more  palpable  insertions,  it  is  worth  notice  that 

00  reference  of  this  kind  is  made  when  Tlmcydides  is  recording 
Sicilian  affairs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books.  Whrdn  he 
first  wrote  that  part  of  his  narrative,  he  did  not  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  Sicily  should  become  the  chief  seat  of  the  warfare 
of  all  Greece.  When  it  had  tiiken  that  character,  and  when  his 
own  knowledge  of  Sicily  had  become  so  much  fuller,  he  worked 
in  these  general  references  to  later  events.  But  lie  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  moralize  in  the  some  sort  over  the  comparatively 
small  incidents  of  Sicilian  warfare  in  the  earlier  books.     Only 

1  hold  (see  pp.  54-57  Olid  Appendix  VI)  thut  it  was  lit  this  stage 

vot.  III.  <l  ■! 
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that  he  worked  in  the  speech  of  Hermokratte  at  Qela.  And  H 
is  open  to  any  one  who  feels  more  certain  than  I  can  profess  to 
be  as  to  Thucydides'  obligations  to  Antiochos  (see  vol.  L  pp.  455- 
457)  to  suppose  that  he  worked  in  from  him  such  a  passage  u 
that  which  describes  the  Lipari  islands  (liL  88,  see  vol.  i.  p  88). 
To  me  this  does  not  read  like  an  insertion.  The  whole  of  these 
notices  of  Sicily  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  are  more  like  the 
writing  of  one  who  had  as  yet  no  special  knowledge  of  Sicily,  hat 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  a  curious  interest  in  the  land,  and  noted 
anything  that  he  heard.  These  passages  have  their  parallel  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  such  as  the  curious  notice  of  another  set 
of  islands  in  ii.  102. 

I  thus  make  two  parts  of  the  History  of  Thncydidea.  A  work 
designed  to  be  a  whole  had  a  large  continuation  added  to  it,  because 
the  author  saw  that  the  chain  of  events  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  narrate  was  not  really  ended.  But  this  second  part  further  con- 
tains something  which  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  separate  work,  hat 
which  really  has  in  some  points  more  of  the  character  of  a  sepazmte 
work  than  either  the  first  or  the  second  part  This  is  the  part 
which  concerns  us  most  of  all,  the  two  books  which  are  given  to 
the  great  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily.  In  these  books  his  refer- 
ences to  matters  not  concerning  Sicily,  even  when  they  refer  to 
warfare  in  Old  Greece,  have  the  air  of  episodes,  just  as  in  the 
earlier  l)ook8  Ins  notices  of  Sicilian  affairs  have  the  air  of  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  war  in  Old  Greece.  Still  I  cannot  hold  that 
the  account  of  the  Sicilian  war  [6  SuccXiie^r  iroXtfio^  o^rot,  vii.  85.  4) 
formed  a  separate  work  in  the  sense  that  Thucydides  ever  put  it 
forth  as  a  separate  histoiy  of  the  Sicilian  War,  apart  from  what 
came  before  and  after  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  before 
the  narrative  of  Peloponnesian  events  in  the  fifth  book  (Cwikli6ski, 
Hermes,  xii.  80).  I  should  conceive  that  Thucydides  started  again 
at  V.  27,  not  knowing  that  the  Sicilian  war  was  in  the  future,  and 
that  he  had  to  change  his  plan  by  reason  of  its  coming.  But  least 
of  all  can  I  believe  (see  above,  p.  592)  that  Thucydides  wrote  the 
earlier  notices  of  Sicilian  mattei*s  and  the  description  of  Sicily  in 
the  sixth  book  as  parts  of  one  continuous  work  written  after  the 
Sicilian  war.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  earlier  notices 
belong  to  a  time  when  Sicily  was  of  comparatively  little  moment 
and  when  Thucydides'  knowledge  of  it  was  comparatively  small. 
When  he  was  called  on  again  to  speak  of  Sicilian  matters  in  the 
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Eixlh  book,  they  had  put  on  itn 
to  them  at  the  earlier  stn^e,  ai 
grown  in  proiiortion.  Tlieo  h« 
settlement  in  Sicily  of  which  I  i 


importance  which  liad  not  belongeii 
id  liis  own  knowledge  of  them  had 
uTole  that  preciouB  nkefch  of  early 
my  first  volume 


(see  vol.  i,  pp.  310.  564).  He  ninj  hjive  iKirrowed  it  from  AntiochoE, 
though  it  18  really  hnrd  to  see  why  he  may  not  have  put  it  together 
from  his  own  i-esearches,  Antiochos  being  likely  enough  one  source 
among  others.  He  now  formally  introduces  us,  as  if  for  the  firet 
time,  to  cities  of  which  he  had  only  cuBuatly  spoken  in  hia  earlier 
books.  No  one  would  write  a  continuous  work  in  this  way;  but 
it  was  most  natural  in  one  who  was  writing  a  second  port  to  an 
earlier  work  and  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  two  together.  This 
treatment  is  peculiar  to  Sicily,  botli  because  Sicily  was  less  known 
to  ordinary  Greek  writers  than  any  part  either  of  Old  Greece 
or  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  also  because  no  other  land  ever  became 
BO  nearly  the  exclusive  scene  of  his  story  as  Sicily  did  during  the 
great  Athenian  invasion. 

For  our  Sicilian  purposes  then  we  may  say  that,  in  his  sixth 
and  seventh  books,  Thucydidea  is  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case  to  become  a  direct  historisn  of  Sicily.  The  books  which 
contain  his  Sjcilisn  history,  though  not  a  separate  work  in  the 
sente  that  some  have  thought,  form  a  distinct  section  with  a 
separate  introduction  and  a  separate  jjeroration  (vii.  87).  But  from 
our  Sicilian  point  of  vitw  we  may  say  more.  To  ub  the  sixth  and 
seventh  hooks  form  a  great  central  piece  with  a  prelude  and  an 
appendix.  To  us  the  first  five  books  are  preliminary.  They  show 
na  the  comparatively  trifling  dealings  of  Athens  with  Sikeliuts  in 
Sicily.  In  tlie  centnil  piece  Sicily  becomes  the  mid  point  of  every- 
thing, the  fighting- ground  of  all  Uellas.  In  the  uppeiidix,  that  ia, 
in  the  eighth  book,  there  is  nothing  about  Sicily,  bjt  a  good  deal 
about  the  deeds  of  Sikeliota  elsewhere. 

In  this  [mrt  of  his  work,  for  our  purposes  the  moat  important 
of  all,  Thucydidea  writes  with  the  fullest  understanding  of  our 
island  and  all  that  is  in  it.  To  my  mind  the  signs  that  he  had 
gone  over  every  inch  of  the  ground  of  the  SyracuMin  tiege  are 
beyond  all  gainsaying.  But  they  cannot  be  fully  taken  in  except 
by  those  who  have  themselves  gone  over  the  ground  in  the  same 
sort.  The  oftener  I  read  hia  text,  the  oftenei-  I  step  out  the 
ground,  the  more  thoroughly  do  I  feel  that  the  two  fit  into  one 
another  in  the  minutest  detail.     As  Tliucj-didcs  himnelf  tells  us 
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'liotie  who  .«et  ttUut  it.      JJut  wlieii  it  comes  to  mere  cavillings 
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againet  the  trust  wort  binees  of  01 
more  to  our  Pindar; 


■  guide,  it  is  enougli  to  turn  once 


A.A1  .^1  ipnxa  Stlav. 


The  appendix  of  Thuoydidea,  as  we  have  called  it  from  our 
Sicilian  point  of  view,  breaks  off  suddenly.  Had  he  carried  oil 
his  work  to  the  point  which  he  designed,  the  surreDder  of  Athens 
to  Lysandros.  the  later  yeara  of  it  could  hardly  have  concerned 
us  in  Sicily.  He  might  poraibly  have  been  led  on  by  some  casanl 
occasion  to  glance  at  the  events  which  were  going  on  there ;  hut, 
if  so,  it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  the  merest  episode.  Tin- 
luckily  he  breaks  off  at  a  point  when,  without  leaving  his  main 
sobject,  he  might  still  have  had  something  to  tell  us  nbout  Hrr- 
mofcratfis  and  Dflrieus  and  the  Sikeliot  share  in  the  Spartan 
recovery  of  Pylos.  As  it  is,  the  tale  of  Sike'iot  action  in  Asiit, 
begun  in  the  eighth  book  of  Thucydidep,  goes  on  in  the  first 
iKiok  of  the  Greek  History  of  his  countryman  XnNOPHftN.  The 
Athenian  partisan  of  Sparta  is  our  guide  for  so  short  a  time  that 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  change  which  is  implied  when 
we  pass  from  one  guidance  to  the  other.  But  we  may  notice  that 
it  is  only  when  the  contemporary  historian  is  eked  out  from  the 
later  antiquai-y,  when  PauBaiiias  cornea  to  the  help  of  XenopIiOn,  ■ 
that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  treatment 
which  Dtirieus  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Athenian  ami  of  S]wrtan 
enemies  (see  p.  435)-  There  are  also  in  the  first  book,  ns  in  other 
books,  of  Xenoph(>n  some  casual  references  to  Sicilian  afiairs.  which 
later  editors  have  hracketted  ns  the  work  of  an  interpolator.  If 
so,  he  was  surely  a  Sicilian  interpolator.  As  yet  they  are  simple 
notes  of  time,  snd  are  as  mch  of  some  value  (see  pp.  431,  436). 
Of  the  later  onea  we  may  have  to  speak  elsewhere. 


And  now  we  have  come  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  at  once 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  perfect  work  of  the  Syracusan  Plill.Ifl- 
Tos,  and  to  rejoice  that  we  can  find  so  much  of  him  as  wo  can 
find  embeddeil  in  the  narratives  of  later  writers.  And  here,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  is  to  have  to  speak  in  direct  opposition  to 
a  brother  Kegius  Profe8>!or  in  the  same  University,  love  of  truth 
requires  me  to  make  a  protest.    In  the  inlroductiou  to  Mr.  Jowett's 
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Translation  of  Tbucydides  (i.  xvii),  I  find  words  which  to  a  his- 
torian of  Sicily  are  truly  astonishing ; 

**  When,  as  in  modern  histories  of  ancient  Greece,  the  good 
cloth  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  Xenophon  is  patched  with 
the  trausparent  gauze  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  the  whole  gar- 
ment becomes  unequal  and  ragged.  There  is  a  special  impro- 
priety in  combining  the  fictions  of  later  writers  with  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides,  who  stands  absolutely  alone  among  the  historians, 
not  only  of  Hellas,  but  of  the  world,  in  his  impartiality  and  love  of 
truth." 

This  praise  is  high,  but  not  too  high.  Thucydides  indeed 
stands  so  high  that  he  needs  not  the  sacrifice  of  his  lowlier  fellows 
on  his  altar.  Mr.  Jowett's  metaphors  I  need  not  examine.  Bat 
it  is  truly  wonderful  bow  a  Professor  of  Greek,  who  most  be 
familiar  with  every  word  of  so  important  a  part  of  Greek  liter- 
ature as  the  writings  of  Diod6ros  and  Plutarch,  can  have  mistaken 
their  useful  compilations  for  "  the  fictions  of  later  writers."  Mr. 
Jowett  surely  does  not  suppose  that  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  de- 
liberately invented  everything  which  they  record  but  which  ib 
not  recorded  by  Thucydides.  Plutarch,  though  sometimes  care- 
less, is  perfectly  honest  and  is  often  critical ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing grotesque  in  the  notion  of  good,  stupid,  plodding,  Diod6ros 
inventing  anything.  A  compiler  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  being 
to  such  an  original  histoiian  as  Thucydides,  but  he  is  not  therefore 
necessarily  a  retailer  of  fiction.  Plutarch  and  Diod6ros  used  such 
materials  as  they  had,  Thucydides  himself  among  them.  "  Fiction" 
is  a  hard  word  even  for  Timaios  ;  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  history  of  Philistos  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  From  his  narrative,  the  narrative  of  a  con- 
temporary and  actor,  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  have  preserved  to  us 
endless  little  local  and  personal  details  which  it  was  natural  that 
a  Syracusan  eye-witness  should  record,  but  which  had  little  in- 
terest for  an  Athenian  visitor  even  a  few  months  later.  Precious 
scraps  like  these,  fresh  from  the  scene  and  the  actor,  have  much 
less  of  the  character  of  "  transparent  gauze "  than  the  grossly 
partisan  writings  of  Xenophon,  whom  Mr.  Jowett  counts  among 
the  vendors  of  "  good  cloth."  It  would  be  the  most  curious 
question  of  all  to  see  what  kind  of  history  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epameinondas  could  be  woven  out  of  that  cloth  only.  The  writers 
of  "modern  histories  of  ancient  Greece" — Thirl  wall  and  Grote 
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for  instance— have  simply  done  their  duty  to  truth  by  "  patch- 
ing together,"  in  Mr.  Jowett's  sconiful  phrase,  every  means  of 
knowledge  which  they  found  open  to  them.  In  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  same  process  somewhat  further  than  they  did,  I 
feel  sure  that  I  abould  huve  had  their  good  word.  lu  short,  if 
Mr.  Jowett's  rule  were  to  l)e  accepted,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  historical  criticism.  There  would  be  an  end  to  all  writing 
of  history,  almost  to  all  reading  of  it.  We  are  solemnly  called  on 
to  abut  our  ears  to  a  large  part  of  our  evidence.  Because  one 
writer  undoubtedly  st.inds  high  above  all  others,  we  are  bidden 
to  pass  by  the  statements,  fragmentary  indeed  but  still  the  state- 
luents,  of  another  writer,  doubtless  hia  inferior  in  many  points, 
but  whose  means  of  knowledge  were,  from  one  side  of  the  story, 
even  greater  than  bis  own. 

PhiliBtos  has  found  better  fi|ipreciation  in  other  quarters.  As 
long  ago  as  iSi8  bis  fragments  were  collected  by  Gijller,  who 
added  a  good  account  of  bis  life  and  writings  (De  Situ  et  Origine 
Syracusarum,  pp.  103  et  seqq.).  And  one  may  remark  in  passing 
that  Gfiller  (see  p.  104)  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Diodflroa 
made  use  of  Fhilistos.  Then  there  is  the  article  "Philiatus"  in 
tha  Dictionary  of  Biography,  happily  by  Sir  Edward  Buubury, 
Bud  a  clear  summary  by  Holm  (0.  8.  i.  308).  Me  is  treated  of 
aUo  by  Bmuet  de  Presle  (14)  and  C,  Miiller  (1.  slv.).  I  do  not 
know  that  I  found  very  much  in  a  dissertation  "  de  Pbilislo  Eerum 
Sicidarum  Scriptore  "  by  Wolfgang  Kiirber  (Breslau,  1874).  His 
geography  (pp.  19,  23)  at  least  ia  odd;  letai  (see  p.  240  and 
Thuc.  vii.  2.  3)  is  near  Segesta;  Daskunis"Siciliteoppidum  viclnum 
sinui  Dasconi,"  and  Uykkura  is  "oppidulum  in  inferiore  parte 
iitsolffi  prope  Erctam  moutem  situm." 

The  native  historian  of  Syracuse,  a  maker  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  history,  was  a  younger  coutemporary  of  Thucydides  ;  some  add 
that  he  was  his  imitator.  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  two  may 
well  have  met  on  Syracusan  soil  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
of  all  who,  after  Thucydides,  took  Sicilian  affairs  in  band,  Philistos 
was  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  tlie  great  master.  Neither  of 
them  seems  always  to  have  pleased  the  purely  literary  critics. 
Dionysios  of  IlalikarnaasoB,  who,  to  be  sure,  also  tried  history 
himself,  fouud  a  good  deal  to  say  against  both.  According  to  this 
Judge,  Thucydides  had  belter  not  have  written  at  all ;  it  would 


«dl  if  ^ 
diocclfcer.    (Al  Cte.  riii|iTiii,  3;  4  K 

.)  60  we  are  ml  anprind  a  fittle  vsf  oa  (e.  5)  to  idl 
miiilos  too  eaUed  «p  for  a  wwMhig,  ftr  wlndb  Imwetgi  vb  aaj 
thank  the  crilie,  ••  it  has  fweauml  to  aa  a  bmh*  valaaUa  fiag- 
■wat.  (8ae  voL  iL  p.  36.)  All  that  Dioi^jaioa  haa  to  id  «• 
aboat  Tbaejdidea  ii  werj  tmnamm  iaideedy  so  so^  ao  tint  we  eoeld 
widb  he  had  gmn  a  little  moie  ipace  to  PhiKatoa, 

Tht  pciaoual  hntory  of  Fhilialoa  ii  lei'j  wdl  aaeeftaowd.  He 
was  one  of  the  mort  importaiit  of  the  aeeondarf  aetota  in  the 
Sicilian  aSainef  the  kat  jcara  of  the  fifth  ocnUif  j  hafiire  Chrak» 
and  the  fint  half  ot  the  foorth.  The  oonfiiBoaa  c»f  SooidM,  who 
nuxed  him  np  with  a  eertain  Hiiliakoa  of  Nankratia  in  Bjgjpti 
were  iinraTelled  bj  G^ler.  Philiitoa  waa  no  popil  of  Eatooi 
or  of  Itokratia,  and  he  wrote  00  no  aahgeet  bat  Sicilian  hiafaiy. 
A  Sjiaeaflan,  aon  ci  Archdnidia  (Sooidaa)  or  Aichoieiiidia  (ha- 
aaniaa,  ▼.  93.  6),  he  was  an  eye-witne88  ci  the  AthcaiaB  aiege(FlBt 

Nik.  19,  <b*%»  IvpoKovat&f  uu  rmm  wpmyparmm  ip^ri^  |iirffiUn)L  He 
WM  a  rich  mao  and  prominent  in  the  Syracusan  acaembly  in  406 
(Died.  xiii.  91),  where  we  have  seen  him  (see  p.  54a)  aa  the  fint 
recorded  supporter  of  Dionysioe.  He  is  therefore  naturally  Bpokat 
of  as  an  old  man  (^  o^piv^  Pint  Dion,  35)  when  he  waa  Idlkd 
in  battle  fifty  years  later.  His  life  may  thus  hare  eorered  the 
years  firom  436  to  356.  Indeed  one  story  tempts  us  to  make  him 
older  still.  There  is  a  strange  tale  in  Plotardi's  Life  of  Di6n 
about  an  intrigue  between  Philistos  and  the  mother  of  the  elder 
Dionysios,  Beemingly  after  her  son  had  risen  to  the  tyranny  (Dion, 
II,  ^if  di  \6yof  w  Ktu  TJ  /AJ/rpc  wkjprtaCoi  rev  wpttrfivnfMw  Aiofvom, 
rov  Tvp6innv  fiff  ntofTaiwaavf  oyroovirrof ).  So  the  tradition  had  reached 
Tzetz6s,  ChU.  X.  829; 

iKiytro  cwtivai  ydp  rf  fufrpi  Aionr^ov. 

One  could  have  more  readily  believed  a  version  which  placed  the 
scandal  earlier;  only  then  the  story  could  hardly  £Eiil  to  make 
Philistos  the  true  father  of  Dionysios.  In  such  a  case  too  we 
could  hardly  place  the  birth  of  Philistos  after  the  year  450, 
'  h  would  make  him  fighting  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  la 
Me,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  was  for  a  while  the  fiivonrite 
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and  miuiater  of  Dionyaios.  He  was  banished  by  him  about  386, 
and  wrot«  at  least  the  second  pail  of  bia  History  while  iu  esile 
(Plut.  Dion,  1 1 ;  TO*  ^ikiaTor  i^fj^airi  2i«Xi'ot  0i^kto  napi  ^irovt  Tivat 
rtt  riv  'Abplnr,  inav  ra'i  Sihhi  to  irXdora  (Tupdiivai  t^c  iirro|iiac  iT)(o^a(av). 

\or  was  he  allowed  to  come  back  till  tbe  reign  of  the  second 
DionyHioB  (Plut.  u.  b.),  in  whose  service  he  died. 

These  events  in  the  life  of  Philiatos  bad  a  great  effect  on  his 
historical  writings.  He  first  wrote  a  general  Siciliiin  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  Punic  capture  of  Akragaa  in  406.  He 
thus  took  in,  as  Diod6roB  says  (xiii.  103),  the  legends  and  history 
of  eight  hundred  years  in  seven  books  (tI)v  vpirnjr  avvra^tv  iwii 

ZmiXikuv  (It  TDvTOf  rir  iruarrir  taTirrrpi'fur,  tts  Tijr  ^Atpayai^os  SXairir, 
ir  &iSKiois   hrra   SuXSaiii  •(p6i'or   iriiv  nXiov  rov  oitriuoiTiwv^.        In   the 

first  book  he  Bpoke  of  niythicat  and  pree-hiBtoric  times,  starting, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  story  of  Daidnlos  and  Kdkalos  (TheSn, 
Progymn.  ii.  4  ;  see  vol.  i.  pp.  474-476).  In  his  second  book, 
as  we  know  from  his  critic  Dionysios,  he  dealt  with  the  events 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  among  them  of  the  wwr  between 
Syracuse  and  Kamorina  in  the  year  552.  In  the  third  book 
(Schol.  Find.  01.  v.  19)  be  recorded  the  sets  of  Gelon.  The  sub- 
jects of  some  of  the  other  books  may  be  seen  I'rom  tbe  references 
made  to  him  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  and  others  for  the  names 
of  towns,  (Of  the  most  important  of  these,  that  about  Hyblo, 
I  have  had  to  speak  at  some  length  in  tlie  first  volume,  p.  5i5). 
In  his  fifth  book  he  recorded  the  Syrocnsan  expedition  to  Aithalia 
orElba(Beevol.ii.  p.  337).  When  Stephen  refers  to  the  sixth  book 
of  Philistos  for  tbe  names  ^atm'  and  'irrni,  it  is  plain  that  in  that 
book  be  treated  of  the  Athenian  siege,  and  therein  of  tbe  march 
of  Qjlippos  (of.  Thuc.  vii.  2.  2  and  Diod.  liii.  13).  So  when  The6n 
(xi.  4)  quotes  the  word  nrroiuixiii  as  used  both  by  Thucydides 
(vii.  44)  and  by  Philistos,  we  can  see  on  what  occasion  Philistos 
used  it.  Stephen's  one  reference  (Tapxi")  to  the  seventh  book  does 
not  help  us  ;  but  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  that  book 
Philistos  recorded  the  events  of  tlte  Carthaginian  iuvasiun  down 
to  tbe  taking  of  Akragas.  From  all  ihie  it  is  plain  that  Philistos 
told  the  history  of  Sicily  iu  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  at  con- 
siderable length.  His  seven  books  indeed  took  in  eighteen  more 
yeara  than  tbe  nine  books  of  Antiochos ;  but  we  may  suspect  that 
he  cut  tbe  pree-historic  time  shorter.  How  far  he  may  have 
followed  Antiochos  in  tbe  times  which  they  had  in 
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liftT^  DO  mmoM  of  judging.  It  woald  be  hard  to  ince  the 
Quetten  for  the  name  of  a  town  atanding  all  alone  by  hmU  m 
an  entry  of  Stephen  of  Bysantium.  But  we  nuiy  aafdy  sei  aaida^ 
aa  the  mere  talk  of  a  rhetorical  eritic,  the  notion  that  Fhiliafeoa 
eopied  from  Tbucydidea  the  whole  account  of  the  Athenian  aicge 
which  he  had  himself  seen  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  Cul  to 
hare  been  an  actor  (Theon,  Frogymn.  i.  iS,  ml  luwrm  yt  4  ^Skmrm 
n&v  'ArruE^  SKotf  wSktfuv  cV  roit  ZuuXuboU  fVc  rmp  OowcMdav  fwrMPfpuijif. 
Thia  ia  accepted  as  undoubted  by  Wilamowits,  Hermes  zii.  328). 
For  the  years  towards  the  end  of  his  work,  when  he  thna  wrote 
from  personal  knowledge,  Plutarch,  a  far  better  judge  of  aoeh 
matters  than  Thedn  (Nik.  i),  brackets  him  with  Thucydidea^  aa 
one  of  his  two  chief  guides,  without  a  hint  of  his  being  a  copyist 
He  refers  to  him  again  (19)  as  a  distinct  authority  from  Tliney- 
dides  (0f^lv  o^  OoiMcvdcdiyf  fi^Mw,  dKkii  nai  ^tXiflrror,  jctJl),  and  in 
another  place  (28)  he  notices  the  agreement  of  Philistoa  with 
Thucydidea.  See  also  the  reference  in  Pausaniaa,  i.  29.  la.  (See 
below,  Note  XXII.)  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos,  in  a  paasage  (De 
Yett.  Scriptt.  Com.  iii.  2),  calls  him  M^n^  BoMcvdiAov  (like  CSeero, 
De  Orat.  iii.  13),  but  that  is  another  thing  from  copying  the  whole 
Athenian  war  from  him. 

It  is  only  this  first  work  of  Philistos,  that  which  went  down 
to  the  taking  of  Akragas,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Of 
his  six  later  books,  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysios,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another  volume.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  earlier  work  ended  with  the  last  event  which 
could  1>e  recorded  without  bringing  in  either  the  name  of  Diony- 
sios or  his  own.  The  return  of  Hermokrat^s  could  be  told  without 
mentioning  Dionysios;  the  events  that  followed  the  taking  of 
Akragas  could  not.  This  distinction  most  likely  marked  a  wide 
difference  in  object  and  character  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
history.  But  we  should  be  glad  indeed  even  of  the  Dionysian 
part,  and  the  loss  of  the  part  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  The 
Hiif^tory  of  Philistos  was  the  woik  of  a  man  thoroughly  well 
informed,  thoroughly  able  to  make  use  of  what  he  knew,  and  who, 
up  to  this  stage,  was  under  no  temptation  to  colour  his  narrative 
in  the  way  which  he  is  charged  with  doing  in  his  later  books. 
The  book  which  dealt  with  the  Athenian  war  would  have  given 
us  exactly  what  we  want,  namely,  the  means  of  balancing  Thucy- 
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dides  with  a.  Sjracusaii  writer  of  merit  only  iurerior  to  his  own. 
It  is  some  comfort  that  we  ai'e  so  ofteii  able  to  listen  to  him 
through  tlie  voicta  of  bier  compilera,  and  that  what  we  leai-n  iu 
this  way  always  leads  ns  to  the  belief  that  there  was  boi'dly  any 
material  contradiction  between  the  Syracosan  and  the  Atbeuitin 
narrative. 

Of  PhiliMtos'  way  of  treating  his  Bubject  his  critic  Thefln  (iv.  12) 
has  preserved  tbe  fact  that  he  stuck  close  to  the  malter  iii  hand, 
and  made  no  digreEsions  {irapdE^umc).  In  this  he  is  contrasted 
with  Theopompos ;  he  might  also  have  been  contrasted  with  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  He  did  not  approve  himself  to  the  taste 
of  Timaios,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  i),  who  here  too 
brackets  him  with  Thucydides,  just  as  he  does  on  otbc-r  grounds 
a  little  way  ou  (Ti'^iawc  .  .  .  ts  iXniaas  rbr  /tiv  eooKvSi&iv  vn-fpjSaXii- 
aSai  iiaionjTi,  ro*  S*  *tXn7Toi;  diroBiiftii'  jroj/idiroiri  ^opriKui-  tai  iStamjr). 

Plutarch,  aa  we  shall  see  herettftt-r,  had  his  own  hai-d  words  for 
Philistos ;  but  that  was  on  different  and  more  sei'ious  grounds, 
and  the  censure  was  clearly  uot  meant  to  apply  to  the  earlier  books. 
And  long  after,  Timaioa  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  Tzetafe  (C'hil.  x.  S35) 
to  haye  found  fault  with  Philistos  Eiiu|ily  out  of  envy ; 
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FhilietoB  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  history 
than  at  the  hands  of  those  who  simply  criticized  it  and  some- 
times wished  it  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  is  perhaps  unlucky  that  it 
was  often  the  part  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned  which 
was  picked  out  for  special  adiniratiou.  Among  the  books  which 
the  Macedonian  Alexander  chose  to  have  sent  up  after  him  into 
the  further  parts  of  Asia  {Plut.  Ales.  8).  the  only  hlBtorian  w»a 
Philistos,  except  so  far  as  Homer  is  entitled  to  the  name.  The 
reason  of  the  choice  is  plain  enough.  Nowhere  could  Alexander 
find  reading  more  to  his  taste  than  in  the  history  of  Dionysios, 
the  first  man  who  carried  on  war  on  a  scale  and  afler  a  fashion 
at  all  approaching  to  his  own.  It  was  the  Diouysian  books  also 
which  specially  pleased  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  13).  His  brother 
Quintus  was,  like  Alexander,  reading  Philistos  ou  his  campaign. 
But  he  had  uot  told  Uarcus  which  of  the  two  parts  of  hia  History 
be  was  engaged  with.  "  Siculus  ille,"  says  the  elder  brother, 
"  capitalis,  creher,  ucutua,  brevis,  pene  pusillus  Tiiucydides ;  ami 
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ntnM  ejus  uiDiMns  libitM  (duo  cnin  nmi  cm  put  a)  m  hLiuhim 
sereia  Me  magit  de  DioiiTBio  ddcetat,  ipee  enm  mat  ^tAmaUm 
nagDiu  ei  perfiuniliuris  Hufisto."  Cieero  rafen  to  Fldlklot 
in  terenl  other  placet,  and  more  than  onee  in  eonpanj'  with 
Thncydidea.  After  hia  mention  of  Thacydidea  (Da  Qrai.  iL  13, 
ef.  23)  he  adda;  "Hnne  conaecatna  eat  Syraeoaamia  Fhiliatn% 
qui  qanm  Dionyaii  tyranni  frmiliariaainraa  caaet,  otinm  aoom  con- 
aompait  in  hialoria  acribenda,  mazimeqne  Thnejndidem  eal^  nt 
ndhi  Tidetor,  imitatna."  (Gf.  the  extract  from  INonjnoa»  dbon^ 
p.  602.)  In  the  Orator  (17)  he  makea  Bmtoa  complain  that  neither 
tiie  elder  Cato  nor  Fhiliatoe  nor  Thncydidea  himaelf  waa  thoo^t 
of  aa  he  ooght  to  be  C*  amatorea  haic  dcanot,  neat  mahia  jam 
ante  aecnlia  et  Fhiliato  Syfacnaano  et  ipai  Tfanejdidi'^  The 
three  are  again  hroai^t  together  hy  Attieoa  (e.  85);  "qnnm 
CSatonem  com  Philiato  et  Thneydide  eompararea."  In  two  other 
phcea  (De  Dir.  L  20,  33)  Cicero  refera  to  him  lor  atoriea  to  whidi 
we  may  come  again,  bat  the  first  time  not  without  epitheta  of 
honoar,  as  ^  doctus  homo  et  diligena."  The  jodgementa  of  AkK- 
ander  and  (Soero,  to  aay  nothing  ci  Plutarch,  may  perimpa  oat- 
weigh  tboae  of  Timaios  and  Dionyaios  of  Halikamaaaoa. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  three  contemporary  writers,  Thncy- 
dides,  Xenophdn,  and  Philistos.  But  we  most  not  forget  that 
the  elder  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  Aktiochos  of  Syracoae, 
ought  to  be  one  of  onr  antfaorities  for  the  early  part  of  our  story, 
as  far  as  the  Peace  of  Gela  (see  toI.  L  p.  456).  But  unluckily, 
of  the  few  fragments  of  his  writings  that  are  preaenred,  none  come 
from  that  part  of  his  work.  And  it  is  curious  to  remember  that 
Herodotus,  and  even  Hellanikos,  might  have  been  among  our  con- 
temporary authorities,  if  they  had  chosen.  We  have  also  got  a 
scrap  or  two  (see  pp.  414,  454)  from  a  contemporary  writer  who 
was  not  an  historian,  namely  the  orator  Ltbias,  whoee  aojoum 
at  Thourioi  may  have  given  him  some  knowledge  of  Sicilian 
affairs.  No  great  space  need  be  given  to  the  only  remaining 
candidate  for  the  rank  of  a  contemporary  authority.  Diod6roa 
(ziii.  83)  quotes  a  certain  PoLTKiiEiTOS  as  an  eyewitneaa  for 
the  prosperity  of  Akragas  before  the  Carthaginian  siege  (nr  nMt 
laropiats  t^tiyttrat).  There  is  a  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
the  same  as  a  certain  Poltkbitos,  who  is  quoted  by  Diogente 
los  (ii.  f .  6)  as  having  written  a  history  of  Dionysios  (cV  rf 
nfir  wtpa  ^uMfvmaif),  and  who  is  twice  referred  to  by  the 
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marvel- monge re  (Pseud.  Arist.  iia,  Antig.  Caryst.  135)  for  ]>)iy~ 
Bical  wonders  in  Sicily  and  elsewliere  (cf.  Plin.  N.  H.  xsju.  14, 
where  Biunet  de  Presle  {14)  ri'ada  " Poljclitus ").  Diogente  calls 
him  Mrntuioc,  from  MendS  in  Thmce.  one  would  think.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  we  cauuot,  with  Bi-unet  de  Preale  (24),  read  Mir&iiai 
for  Mifdiot  in  Stephen  of  ByKUutium.  M<Vai,  iruAic  SiirMnc  I'yyit 
BakUiav,  needs  no  doubtful  dispututions,  If  we  believe  the  false 
Aristotle,  PoJykritoB  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily  in  verse  {6  ri  ZirnXud 
ycypn^i  (V  JirdTi*).  Can  this  be  the  work  of  Pclykleitos  whicli 
Diudoros  quotes  ? 


Of  the  writerB  of  whom  we  have  now  ijeen  Bpeuking,  it  is  need- 
less  to  Bay  that  Thucydides  wrote  in  his  native  Attic.  It  is  not 
quite  to  clear  whether  AutiochoH  and  Piiilistos  asserted  their  right, 
as  Corinthians,  kiosfoUt  of  Bellerophontfia,  to  write  the  Doric  of 
PeloponnesoB  (aee  vol.  i.  p.  334).  In  their  day,  in  the  day  of 
Autiochos  Btill  less  than  in  the  day  of  Philittos,  the  Attic  form 
of  Greek,  or  something  profesBing  to  continue  it,  had  not  yet  won 
that  literary  supremacy  which  it  poaeesBed  a  generation  or  two  Inter. 
We  have  110  fragment  either  of  Antiochos  or  Pbiliutos  lung  enough 
to  give  US  any  real  notion  of  the  stylo  or  dialect  of  either.  In 
most  of  the  refeiencea  to  Philistoa  the  writer  who  luiikes  the  quo- 
tation is  not  copying  his  exact  words,  but  simply  relerriiig  to  liim 
for  a  fact.  The  ouly  serious  caEe  Is  the  account  of  the  war  of 
Syracuse  and  Kamariaa  quoted  by  DionyBJos  (see  above,  p.  600), 
There  the  extract,  though  Ehort,  is  long  enough  to  show  either 
that  Philistoa  did  not  write  Doric  or  else  that  Dionyeios  tranaluted 
him.  We  have  seen  PhiUstos  spoken  of  more  than  once  as  an 
"  imitator ''  (^r^Trqc)  of  Thucydides.  But  it  is  possible  to  imitate 
the  manner  of  a  writer  in  another  dialect  of  the  same  language, 
or  even  in  another  language.  Still  the  statement  at  least  euggeats 
the  thought  that  Philistos  may  have  imitated  Thucydides  in  his 
dialect  us  well  as  in  other  points,  and,  if  so,  the  tact  is  one  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  tougue.  He  would  be 
one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first,  of  that  loug  Btricg  of 
writeiB,  reaching  down  to  our  own  day,  whoee  native  tongue  was 
Qreek,  but  who  wrote,  not  in  the  Greek  which  they  spoke  at  their 
own  hearths,  but  in  an  artificial  speech  as  near  to  the  natural 
speech  of  Athens  as  they  could  bring  it.  If  Ihia  be  so,  it  was  a 
remarkable  turuuig-about  of  thiugs,  when  Athens  made  this  litemry 
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oonqnest  of  one  who  had  borne  hit  part  in  dziTUig  bade  her  fleeti 
and  armies  from  his  naiare  city. 

In  later  Tolnmes  we  shall  again  hare  to  speak  of  writers  who 
recorded  parts  of  the  history  of  Sicily  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge. But  we  haye  now  to  torn  to  writers  of  another  class,  those 
who  recorded  the  events  of  past  times  from  contemporary  materials, 
and  who  are  to  ns  at  least  the  echo  of  the  original  writers.  The 
greatest  of  the  class,  Polybios  himself, — ^for  he  belongs  to  the  class 
through  a  great  part  of  his  writings, — could  not^  from  the  nature 
of  his  subject,  give  us  much  help  at  our  present  stage.  His  one  or 
two  references  to  matters  which  concern  ns  aSe  quite  incidental ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  have  even  his  abiier  dicta,  as  about  Qel6n  (see 
Tol.  iL  p.  516),  so  about  Hermokratfts  (see  pp.  48,  55,  and  Ap- 
pendix VI).  It  is  later  writers  again,  more  strictly  to  be  called 
compilers,  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  at  present.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  volume  we  have  had  the  company  of  DiODteos, 
and  in  the  chapter  on  the  Carthaginian  invasion  he  is,  we  may 
say,  our  only  guide.  We  have  already  learned  what  he  is  like, 
without  bringing  him  up  for  any  formal  judgement.  He  could 
not  make  himself  contemporary,  and  it  was  not  in  him  to  be 
critical.  But,  if  often  stupid  and  sometimes  careless,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merits  of  untiring  industry  and  thorough  honesty. 
His  treatment  of  his  subject  is  strangely  unequaL  Very  often 
a  really  good  spell  of  nnrrative,  clearly  coining  straight  from  some 
trustworthy  writer,  is  followed  by  a  meagre  piece  of  mere  confusion 
and  blundering.  In  the  times  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  story,  he  is  at  his  worst, 
as  if  the  company  of  Thucydides  had  overwhelmed  him.  Just 
towards  the  end  he  gets  better,  and  gives  us,  as  I  have  often 
pointed  out  in  the  text,  many  valuable  notices  from  the  Syracosan 
side.  In  the  Carthaginian  story  we  have  no  other  account  to 
check  him  by;  but  I  see  nothing  in  his  naiTative  to  make  us 
doubt  its  general  trustworthiness.  The  question  naturally  comes 
at  both  these  stages,  Where  did  he  find  his  story  ?  What  in  short 
were  liis  Qttellenl  On  this  head,  as  on  the  closely  connected  question 
of  the  Quellen  of  Plutabch  of  Chaironeia,  Geiman  scholarship  has 
found  much  to  say.  And  it  is  a  question  which  touches  us  in  Sicily 
much  more  nearly,  and  which  calls  for  somewhat  more  minute  treat- 
ment, than  the  "  Thukydideische  Frage  "  in  any  of  its  forms. 
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On  all  these  mattera  Holm  hae  a  most  iiserul  Anhang  in  fais 
pecond  volume,  pp.  340  et  seqq.  But  for  him  I  might  not  hnve 
known  some  ol  the  Btrange  (liinga  tliat  have  been  said.  But  I 
have  looked  ft^r  myBelf  at  the  writings  which  he  refers  to  and 
at  some  others  hefides  ;  and  my  experience  of  the  wonderful  fruits 
of  iugeniouB  guessing  is  increased  in  proportion.  In  thew  literary 
questions  it  is  open  to  a  man  to  gueaa  anything  in  a  way  which 
lie  CHnnot  do  in  dealing  with  questions  of  recortled  fact.  ^\'here 
did  Diodi'iroB  and  Plutarch  get  their  matprials?  "We  cannot  say 
for  certain,  except  when  they  tell  ns  themselves,  whicb  Plutarch 
dofs  much  more  commonly  than  Diodflros.  For  the  rest  we  may, 
within  ceHain  bourffls  of  possihilily,  guess  anything  that  we  pli'aae, 
and  iioho<ly  cnn  prove  to  alwolutc  domouslralion  that  we  are 
wrong.  The  thing  very  largely  depends  on  a  certain  instinct, 
what  we  uwd  to  call  nur^Tntt.  And  that  instinct  is,  almost  as  n 
matter  of  course,  far  stronger  in  Holm  than  in  the  writt-rs  at 
these  ingenious  pamphlets.  In  times  past,  as  Holm  points  out, 
it  was,  naturally  and  reasonahly,  helieved  that,  when  Diodnroa  or 
any  other  writer  of  his  class  sat  down  to  make  his  compilation, 
he  got  together  all  tlie  hooka  that  he  could.  But  now  it  has 
l>ecome  the  fashion  to  take  for  granted  that  he  could  never  have 
)iad  two  hooka  before  him  at  once.  He  may  have  used  different 
books  at  different  stages,  hut  never  two  hooka  actnnlly  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  one  book  before  him  and  he  copied  that  one.  Why 
thi*  should  be  taken  for  granted  it  is  very  hard  to  see.  One  can 
only  finy  that  ingenious  men  have  taken  it  for  granted  ;  and  of 
course,  when  it  is  taken  for  gi'antcd,  e.  beautiful  field  is  open  for 
guesses  of  any  kind  as  to  the  author  who  is  followed  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  Thus  C,  A.  Volquardson  (Untersuchungcn  (iber  die 
Quellen  der  Grieihischen  und  Sicilischen  Geschichten  bei  Diodor, 
Kiel,  1868)  knows  for  certain  (p.  80)  that  Diod6roe  never  looked 
at  AntiochoE,  Thitcydides.  or  Philistos ;  he  did  not  even  look  at 
Kphoros;  he  got  all  that  we  are  concemed  with  from  Timaios. 
On  the  other  hand,  W.  Cdllmann  (de  Diodori  Siculi  Fontibns, 
Marburg,  1869),  as  he  will  hare  no  Pliiliutos,  wilt  not  even  have  any 
Timaioa.  There  may  be  tome  Thucydides  indirectly ;  for,  thongii 
DioUoroB  copied  noliody  but  Ephoros,  yet  Ephoros  copied  Thucy- 
dides. Vf.  Fricke  (Unlersuchungen  Uher  die  Quellen  des  Plutarchos 
.  ,  .  sowie  des  Diodoros,  Jjeipzig,  1869)  allows  Diodoros  to  havp 
uaed  two  books,  Ephoros  and  Theopompos.     Of  course  he  did  not 
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1186  both  together,  bat  sometimes  one  And  sometimes  the  other,  and 
Fricke  knows  exactly  which  chapters  come  from  each.  Volqiiaidaen 
has  to  straggle  with  the  fact  that  Diod6ros  seTertl  timaa  lefiMTS 
to  Ephoros  and  compares  his  statements  with  tiioae  of  Timaios 
(xiiL  54,  6o,  8o ;  ziv.  54).  But  the  explanation  is  ready  (pi  93). 
Diodoros  got  his  knowledge  of  the  statements  of  Ephoroa  only  from 
the  quotations  of  Timaios.  Dioddros  too  mentions  (xiL  37,  ziiL  103) 
the  points  to  which  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos  carried  down 
their  Histories ;  but,  according  to  Volquardsen  (p.  5  et  aeqq.),  this 
does  not  prove  that  he  had  ever  read  those  writers ;  he  got  the 
dates  from  Apollddoros,  and  put  them  in  along  with  the  poeta  and 
others  That  Dioddros  did  use  ApoUoddros  is  perfectly  plain  from  i.  5. 
80  nowadays  one  often  uses  Clinton;  but  it  does  not  fidlow  in 
either  case  that  the  original  text  has  neyer  been  read. 

Some  of  the  particular  arguments  are  droll  enough.  Any  likeness 
in  fact  or  word,  even  when  such  likeness  could  hiirdly  be  helped 
in  telling  the  same  story,  is  held  to  be  enough  to  prove  that  A 
is  the  source  of  B  or  that  A  and  B  have  a  common  aooroe  in  C. 
Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  an  unlikeness — even  an  imaginary 
onlikeness — will  do  as  well  as  a  likeness.  If  I  rightly  understand 
Volquardsen  in  p.  89,  Diodoros  must  have  got  his  account  of  the 
treaty  between  Gelon  and  Carthage  from  Timaios,  because  Timaios 
mentions  the  forbidding  of  human  eacrifices,  while  Diodoros  says 
nothing  about  it.  Here  one  is  tempted  to  ask  about  Volquardsen's 
own  Quellen^  seeing  that  the  fragment  of  Timaios  (89,  C.  Moller, 
i.  214)  says  no  more  about  human  sacrifices  than  the  text  of  Dio- 
doros. The  human  sacrifices  come  from  Theophrastos,  not  from 
Timaios  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  523).  The  story  about  Phalaris'  bull 
in  Diod6ro8,  xiii.  90  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  462),  is  of  course  insisted  on 
to  prove,  what  doubtless  it  does  prove,  that  Diodoros  ufed  Ti- 
maios. But  then  unluckily  it  also  proves  that  he  used  other 
writers  as  well,  and  that  he  sometimes  prefeiTod  their  accounts 
to  those  of  Timaios.  Anyhow  the  bull  altogether  upsets  CoU- 
mann's  argument,  aud  he  shows  no  inclination  to  take  so  dangerous 
a  beast  by  the  horns. 

The  strong  sense  and  sound  experience  of  Holm  naturally  casts 
away  all  these  vagaries,  "  die  ich  nicht  billige,''  as  he  emphatically 
Eays  (G.  S.  ii.  341).  And  he  no  less  naturally  uses  the  bull  (342) 
to  gore  their  authors  withal.  He  does  not  stop  to  comment  on 
Yolquardsen's  very  vague  notions  about  the  Palici  (pp.  79,  83), 
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ae  indeed  it  ia  bardly  worth  wLile  doiug,  except  that  we  have  hem 
a  case  of  the  man  of  Agj'rium  speaking  at  flrst  hand.  When  Dio- 
dAroe  describcB  the  lake  (xi.  89,  see  vol.  i.  p.  513),  lio  ia  clearly 
not  copying  Timaios  or  anybody  elte,  but  speaking  of  what  be  had 
seen  for  liimself.  Of  course  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
mere  hlundiTing  of  Diodflros,  for  which  wo  mu»t  always  allow. 
Some  apeciiil  source  ia  sought  for  (Ciillmann,  p.  3)  to  aecount 
for  simple  stupid  confusioo,  aa  when  Diuduroa  jumhiea  together 
tlie  Athenian  warfare  at  Mylai  (xii.  54,  see  p.  31)  and  the  Sikel 
warfare  by  Naxos  (aee  p.  43].  80  again  when  Diodi^ros  makes 
the  Athenians  occupy  the  Olympieion  (xiii.  6,  7,  nee  Appendix 
XJ),  Holm  (ii.  360)  finds  out  the  true  cause  more  quickly  and 
aurely  than  a  tbouaaud  diaaertationa  ;  "  Die  Beaetzuiig  dea  Olym- 
pieipu  hat  dagcgen  Diodor  nicht  aus  eincm  anderen  Schriftstcller, 
tontUm  allein  atts  schl^friger  Leetiire  dea  T/iulydiJes."  Holm 
then  goes  on  to  quote  various  passages  in  which  we  heiir  an  echo 
of  Thucydides  in  the  worda  of  Dioduros,  and  where  there  certainly 
ia  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  Ephoros  or  any  one  else  was  needed 
ns  a  go-between. 

Since  Holm  wrote,  hia  common-senae  notion  of  a  sleepy  reading 
of  Thucydides  on  the  part  of  Oiodi^ros  (more  delicately  called  a 
"  Miasvei'standuiss  ")  doea  not  at  all  approve  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Ludwig  Holzapfel  (Unterauchungen  iiber  die  Darstellung  der 
Griechischen  Geschichte,  Leipzig,  1879) ;  but  iu  the  last  thing  that 
I  have  seen,  "  Untersuchungen  Clbcr  Timaioa  von  Tauromenion " 
by  Christian  Clasen  (Kiel,  1883),  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  (pp.  46, 
47)  that  the  rational  treatment  of  Holm  hirgely  prevails. 

Is  one  really  bound  to  dispute  at  length  ou  all  these  points  1 
After  Holm's  settlement  of  the  matter,  oae  is  tempted  to  say.  wtpi 

ofioXoyoviiJinif  dvoi'nc  oiiii'  &!•  Kauniv  Xfyoiro.      That  Dioilul-OS  did  not 

alavishly  copy  Timaios  can  be  easily  shown.     He  saj-a  (xiil.  34), 

ItipaiwiotBt  .  .  .  Tout  Anciitaifioi'iouc  aviiiiajftfiravTas,  Sii  ijpx'  riiXiTrn-ot, 
irSitJitrait  toU  ix  tov  iroXipw  \atj)ipiHc.  Plutarch  (Comp.  Tim.  et  ^m. 
3)   says,   Ti'/iaioi    Si    KQi  ruXiTTirov    ditXiuE    ijitjai    Koi    aTi/iuc    OKoniitfj'iU 

ivpoKotialovi,  giving  as  a  reason  the  ^iXnirXoma  and  dirXijoria  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  It  may  be  that  the  two  atatoraents 
are  not  formally  contradictory.  Formal  honours  may  !»  consistent 
with  openly  expressed  public  disfavour ;  or  a  very  ingenious  dis- 
putant might  argue  that  Dioduros  meant  to  exclude  Oylippoe 
himself  from  the  honours  which  were  voted  to  those  whom  be  com- 
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manded.  GHill  it  Beems  qmte  impoHiUe  that  DiodAitit  and  Hi^ 
durald  at  this  point  have  been  drawing  from  the  »me  aoiiiM^  and 
ire  know  from  what  aooroe  FlatarGh  drew.  H«re  howwfer  the 
relatione  of  Thnoydidee  to  either  writer  aro  not  touched.  I  aa 
more  concerned  with  eome  pointa  which  do  toach  him,  with  that 
long  eeriee  of  pewigei  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Atheniaa  war, 
in  which  Diod6roe^  arooeed  from  hia  eleepy  reading  of  Thaaur^ 
didee^  tamed  to  eome  other  book,  and  read  it  in  a  mare  wide- 
awake ftahion.  We  may  place  hia  awakening  at  about  aiiL  la. 
From  that  point  onward  he  givee  na  a  number  off  detaila  whidi 
are  certainly  not  from  Thucjdidee,  bat  which  hardly  ever  xeaDiy 
contradict  Thucydidee,  and  which  to  my  mind  at  least—every  man 
moat  nee  his  own  Ja^tfct  in  soch  matters — ^bear  the  onmiatakeahle 
stemp  of  coming  from  an  eye-witnem.  I  haTO  pointed  oat  a  great 
nomber  in  the  text  and  in  the  Appendix  (see  pp.  3a4,  341,  345, 
349»  35o»  35 1  >  353*  354»  356,  359,  36a,  363,  400,  403,  404,  409, 
410,  and  Appendix  XX,  XXIII,  XXIY). 

I  cannot  prove  that  these  come  from  Fhilistofl^  as  I  haire  not  the 
text  of  Fhilistos  before  me ;  bat  the  conviction  is  aa  strong  on  my 
mind  as  any  conviction  aboat  sach  a  matter  can  be.  Holm  soms 
ap  the  whole  case  in  a  formal  way  (ii.  364). 

I.  There  are  passages  in  which  Dioddros  directly  contradicts 
Thucydides.  These,  when  they  really  come  from  a  separate  souroey 
come  from  Ephoros.  They  are  distinctly  mistakes,  therefore  not 
from  a  Sicilian  anther. 

n.  There  are  many  passages,  especially  in  the  description  of  the 
last  Eea-fight,  where  Diodoros,  without  contradicting  lliacydidei^ 
adds  many  details,  clearly  from  a  Sicilian  source.  This  aourte 
may  be  either  Philistos  or  Timaios. 

III.  There  are  many  passages  in  which  Diod6roe  seems  directiy 
to  follow  Thucydides,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  suppose  that  he  got 
at  him  only  through  Ephoros. 

To  all  this  I  can  readily  subscribe,  save  that  I  feel  more  certain 
on  the  second  point  than  Holm  does.  Anyhow  he  speaks  meet 
truly  when  he  says  of  Diod6ros,  "er  hat  einzelne  schlecht  gear- 
beitete  Partien  und  andere  recht  gute."  If  there  is  some  "  trans- 
parent gauze,"  there  is  some  *'  good  cloih  "  as  welL 

We  now  come  to  Plutabch,  a  large  part  of  whoee  Life  of 
Nildas  and  a  smaller  part  of  that  of  Alkibiadte  closely  oonoem  ns. 
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He  (it  least  used  mnny  authorities  ;  lie  refers  to  Uiem  oft<?n ;  in  one 
plflM  (see  above,  p.  602,  Bint  Appendix  XXEII)  he  quotes  three  iii 
a  lirenth  and  rcniarks  liow  the  two  hcst  agree  together  against  the 
third.  A  man  who,  as  he  tells  us,  wrote  Lives  and  not  History, 
anil  who  ci>uld  not  find  the  whole  life  of  any  of  his  wortliies  de- 
scribed ill  any  one  Ixjok,  wns  obliged  to  consult  and  to  compare 
authorities  even  more  largely  than  Diodoros,  who  wrote,  or  tried 
to  write,  history  in  the  stricter  sense.  Yet  some  of  the  iliesertat  ion- 
writers,  though  they  cannot  deny  that  Plutarch  used  many  books, 
will  not  allow  that  he  can  ever  have  used  two  over  the  same  chapter 
or  sentence.  He  may  have  gone  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  to  another;  but  he  must  always  have  had  some  one  which  he 
immediately  followed,  sams  I/atiptqtKlh,  as  the  phrase  is.  Thai 
Fricke,  who  lias  been  already  quoted,  tells  us  iu  an  ''  Ueliersicht 
der  gefundenen  Besultate  "  whence  Plutarch  got  every  chapter  of 
the  Lives  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadi's,  not  one  of  them  being  from 
Thucydidea.  This  doctrine  of  the  Ilauptijutllf  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand.  Does  it  mean  copying  the  words,  or  only  following 
the  matter  )  For  it  is  quite  possible  to  follow,  even  slavishly,  the 
matter  of  an  earlier  writer  without  reproducing  his  words,  and  it  is 
equally  possible  to  reproduce  his  words  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
while  altogether  departing  from  his  matter.  The  potilion  of 
Diod6ros,  much  more  that  of  Plutarch,  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  monastic  annalist  who  copies  an  earlier  writer  as  long  as 
it  suits  his  purpose,  and  then  continues  him  with  original  matter. 
But  even  in  this  case  the  rt'viser  adds,  omits,  or  niters,  when  he 
thinks  good,  and  the  alterations  become  of  some  motDent  when  the 
Eadieal  Matthew  Paris  revises  the  Tory  Roger  of  Wendover.  The 
writers  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  were  more  in  the  position  of 
William  of  Malmesbury.  BiKhc)p  Stubbs  can  show  us.  we  can  some- 
times find  out  for  ourselves,  where  William  got  his  facta  and  fictions ; 
but  he  never  copies  in  the  way  in  which  the  Saint  Albans  writers 
copy.  Whencesoever  the  matter  may  come,  it  is  at  least  translated 
uito  the  style  of  William  himself.  And  the  Doric,  or  even  the 
attempted  Attia,  of  Philistos  would  need  some  ti'anslation  before  it 
was  <|iialiGed  to  ap]iear  in  the  pages  of  our  compilers  four  or  five 
centuries  later.  Tiie  truth  is  that  these  mere  verbikl  likenesses  or 
unlikenesses  prove  very  little  either  way,  unless  they  are  to  marked 
as  to  show  a  formal  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  later  writer.  The 
theory  of  Fricke,  and  indeed  the  whole  school  to  which  he  belongs. 


tobe 

to  kne 

kgmt,  Bcrin,  1881),  ana  takn  a  liM 
after  aadi  that  oae  baa  nad  Igr 
kaavladge  af  Tkmtjdiim  u  implied  ia  Tuma 
other  wridap^   He  coMi  (p.  51)  to  tba  iwy  nftioaal 


*'  Tbocjrdideni  igitnr  maxinie  Mcstas  crt  [Flaftardioa],  aed  ex 
FlulutOy  TisHBOw  aliiflqne  Miiplonbas  non  panca  addidh  in  hae 
Sicie  vita  eomcribeDda." 

I  do  not  ace  that  SieiiiOD  refen  to  Holm,  wliick  Mcms  stzange. 
Neither  does  another  later  writer  whom  I  haTe  lighted  00,  who  is 
dktiDetly  more  rational  than  Fiicfce,  thou^  he  haa  aoma  odd 
things  in  Lis  paper,  and  though  he  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of  the 
notion  of  tl»e  ineriuble  BaupiqueUey  of  which  he  teaches  as  the 
Latin.  This  is  a  difooorse  '*  Quomodo  Plntarehns  Thncydide  nsas 
sit  in  componeDda  Nicise  Tits,"  by  Max  Heidingsfidd  (Liegmtx, 
1890).     He  does  not  howerer  (p.  31)  exactly  agree  with  Siemcui ; 

"  PJotarcbi  expeditionem  Siciliensem  narrantis  fim$  pnwkmnmi 
et  qnaei  dax  fait  Philiftos ;  Thncydide  antem  ita  nsna  est  bio- 
grapljus  nt  partibos  quibofdam  ex  eo  desomptis  SicJliensis  scrip- 
toris  narrationem  oompleret  atqae  amplificaiet.  Com  Tero  Fhilisti 
liber  quo  propios  accederet  ad  finem  expeditionis,  eo  oopioshis 
aarratas  exhiberet  res,  in  tertio  expeditionis  anno  deecribando 
nolto  rarius  Thacjdidis  historia  eroluta  est  a  Platarcho." 

My  own  belief  is  that  which  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  340)  speaks  of  as 

a  old  one,  namely  that  Diodoroe,  and  Plutardi,  by  the  Deoeasity 
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of  the  case.  Btill  more  tlian  DiotlArua,  did  vei-y  itiiich  wliot  Holm 
Mid  I  bare  done  ourselves.  That  is  to  say,  tbey  used  audi  au- 
thoriticB  as  they  had,  giving'  perhapa  throughout  n  certain  pre- 
cedence to  some  one,  certainly  preferring  the  statements  of  one 
writer  to  (mother  in  particular  places.  Nothiufi  can  be  clearer 
than  that  Plutarch,  when  he  wrote  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  ot 
the  Life  of  Nikiaa,  had  Thucydides,  Philiatos,  am!  Timalos  open 
tfefore  him.  Very  likely  he  had  many  others  as  well;  we  know 
from  the  twenty-third  chapter  that  he  tamed  to  I'hilochoros  and 
Autokleidte  on  special  points.  In  truth  he  found  very  little 
material  difference  between  Thucydides  and  Philislos.  But.  spe- 
cially towards  the  end.  Philistos  supplied  him  as  well  as  Diodoroa 
with  a  great  number  of  details  which  concerned  the  Syracusuu  much 
more  than  they  did  the  Athenian.  (So  grunts  even  Fricke,  p.  ^6 ; 
"For  Thukydides  liatte  diess  auch  keiii  Interesse,  wol  aber  fiir  deu 
Syrekuaien  Philistoa  "}.    And  these  be  brought  freely  in. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  little  substantiid  contradiction  be- 
tween Thucj-dides  and  Plutarch.  That  is  there  is  little  between 
Thucydides  and  Philistos ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that,  when  Plutarch 
seems  to  dejwrt  from  Tliucydides,  it  is  commonly  through  follow- 
ing Philistos.  A  good  many  apparent  contradictions  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  course  of  these  controversies.  Perhapf 
the  most  serious  is  the  one  which  is  least  likely  to  come  from 
Philistos,  and  as  to  which  Philistoa  would  certainly  be  of  less 
authority  tlian  Thucydides.  There  is  the  place  where  Plutarch 
{Nik.  20;  see  Frieke,  40,  Heidingsfeld,  13)  says  that,  even  before 
the  letter  of  Nikiaa  reached  Athena,  the  Athenians  had  been  de- 
signing a  second  expedition,  bat  that  it  was  hindered  by  the 
enemies  of  Nikias ; 

ol  'Adijraloi  cai  np6npnv  filv  Sipiirfrro  itifiitftr  iripaii  tum/iiv  ilt  ZinXi'm', 
if>06rf  6i  tHiv  jrpiroif  irparro^HVwi'  irpii  (trv^iW  tou  Nki'ou  Totrounji"  roX- 
Xas  BwTpiQat  ift^aX&imav  rorf  yavw  tmrrvtov  ^orjBtir. 

There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  Thucydides,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
reCDudle  with  the  inferences  which  we  cannot  fail  to  make  from 
him  us  to  the  continued  trust  which  the  Athenian  people  put  in 
Nikias.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Philistos  troubled  himself  about 
HDoh  matters ;  the  statement  is  far  more  likely  to  come  from  some 

K^-^'-or  Athenian  writer,  Philochoros,  if  any  one  pleases, 
[0  wot  see  more  tlian  seeming  contradiction  when  Plutarch 


eift  AFPIHBIX. 

Hiys  tb&t  tbe  SyracoBani  did  not  bdie^e  tbe  good  iiflwi  bioDgfat  lij 
Oongyloi  till  it  mm  ccmfinned  by  *  meange  firam  Gyliiqpos  Udi^^ 
them  to  meet  him  (o.  19).  Ho  tolls  the  hriii|plQg  of  ftfao  iiow% 
mach  as  in  Thncydides  (yiL  t.  i,  see  pp.  t38,  t39) ; 

oAm  df  Tt^  FoyyvX^p  wt/9Ttv&nm9  Maimt  frnv  4l)ryiXoff  ««|i&  rov  MUnot 
nXfuovroc  ifarayrfv. 

It  is  possible  that  Plataroh  has  here  partly  misandsntood  Fhilis- 
tOB.  Bat  the  two  statements,  if  tbfy  are  looked  at  fixmi  die  aavwal 
points  of  yiew  of  the  Athenian  and  the  Byiacuaan,  do  not  aeces 
sarily  contradict  one  another.  The  coming  of  Gongyloa  hindend 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly  in  which  sonender  was  to  be  at  least 
discussed;  negotiations  were  therefore  broken  off ;  that  was  all  that 
ecmcemed  Thnoydides.  One  might  think  from  his  woida  (viL  a.  3) 
that  the  Syracnsans  started  to  meet  Oylqypos  the  moment  Googylos 
came  (o2  fi^v  lvpaK6auii  49€ppma$ii<r69 r«  ml  rt^  rMmwf  t^Bht  s^giiisiif 
in  araiTiy<r^MN  ^($Xfo).  But  the  natore  of  the  case  implies  that 
there  was  some  interral — ^for  Qongylos  (see  p.  339)  could  not  hsfe 
broo^t  the  news  of  Oylippos*  landing  in  Sicily  and  it  is  implied 
in  the  words  which  follow  (fH^  y6p  ibbI  fyf^  fcni  i^SSmmru  aMp) 
which  must  mean  a  second  message.  In  this  interval  the  first 
tumult  of  rejoicing  might  well  give  way  to  a  certain  amount  of 
distrust,  and  the  people  might  come  to  the  state  of  mind  described 
in  the  words  o(^  wurrtvonmt  jSc/So/lvr, 

It  has  been  alleged  as  a  contradiction  between  Plutarch  and 
Thucydides  that  Thucydides  (vi.  8.  a),  as  does  I>iod6ros  also 
(xiiL  2),  mentions  Alkibiadte  first  among  the  three  generals  who 
were  to  command  in  Sicily,  while  Plutarch  (Nik.  la)  says  that 
the  vote  of  the  assembly  was  arpaniy6»  iktaStu  wpmrow  ccf Ikv  §ut 
'AXiri/Suidov  Koi  Aupaxov,  This  assumes  that  Thucydides  would 
necessarily  follow  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  formal  decree. 
But  we  shall  see  in  another  note  (Appendix  m)  that  this  was  not 
always  his  practice.  And  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Alki- 
biadto  should  be  chosen  first  in  the  sense  of  having  his  name 
shouted  in  the  assembly  before  that  of  Nikias.  But,  when  the 
decree  was  put  into  formal  shape,  Nikias,  his  senior  in  the  college 
of  generals,  would  take  the  precedence  due  to  his  years  and 
honours. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  whether  it  is  a  contradiction  or  a  mistake 
when  Plutarch  (Nik.  17)  seems  to  make  the  Athenians^  when  they 
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first  climbed  np  Epipolai,  take  cnptive  three  Imiiclred  of  the  chosen 
regusent  under  Diomiloa  (seep,  a  12),  (iXilr  fiii- TpiaKtMrimn),  whereas 
they  ceiiaiiily  were  killed.  5  n  didfuXoi  oiro3yltirai  Ka\  rir  Skktir 
a>i  rpuudcnrx,  sttys  Thucjdides  (vi.  97.  4),  Fricke  asBures  us  that 
Atit  in  the  teuse  of  killing  would  be  too  poetic  for  Plutarch,  but 
thftt  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  arikiu'. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  the  qoestions  nad  diffi- 
cullies  which  ingenioua  men  have  raiaed,  mostly  out  of  nothing. 
In  all  this  QtieUenfragf-,  even  in  the  Thukydidtlsdie  Frage  itseir, 
I  have  found  nothing  whatever  in  any  way  to  affect  my  notions 
of  any  point  of  Sicilian  history  of  the  slightest  moment.  The  line 
of  argument  is  different  when  a  fact  is  called  in  question.  Then 
there  must  1je  a  rijrht  and  a  wrong,  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
find  out  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  There  are  often  real 
arguments  which  carry  conviction  one  way  or  another.  In  these 
cases  where  there  can  be  no  direct  jiroof,  we  may  simply  guess  for 
ever,  and  I  decline  to  guess  at  all. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  365)  gives  a  page  or  two  to  Jdstin,  and  some 
of  the  dissertation-makers  come  across  him  also.  As  an  abridger 
of  a  compilation,  he  hardly  ranks  with  either  Dioddros  or  Plutarch, 
fie  used  Komo  good  materials,  hut,  as  a  rule,  he  confuses  and  mis- 
understands his  materials,  good  and  bad.  I  can  therefore  hardly 
think  him  worthy  of  any  long  search  into  his  sources,  any  more 
than  into  those  of  rolyaiuos  and  others  of  tliat  class.  Not  but 
what  Polyninos  too  used  good  materials  here  and  there.  I  have 
often  noticed  the  statements  of  both  iu  their  proper  places. 


NOTE  II.   p.  16. 

Athenian  Desigkh  on  Cabthaob. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  two  passages  in  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes.     The  one  is  at  v.  1303,  where  the  personified  ships 


^nu/ir  olrfi 


!■  it  Ka/JxijiWro. 


The  other  comes  earlier,  173  ; 

iTi  rSv  T^f  6^ali)iir  rapoBa^'  h  Kapfoi' 
rir  Bifiir,  riy  S'  trtpov  h  Rapx^Sora. 

Our  familiar  Diiidorf  gives  ua  KaX;tijBi!fa  in  both  places  ;  but  there 


€16 

cu  be  BO  dodbl  Omi  H.  I^v^hb  (AOmi  mnd  dor  W«feen)  mi 
kttr  odwIaCT  ni  yeral  «e  ligbt  ib  wiiHug  f^juMwi,  I  bdiero 
dBt  U^x^aM  bM  BO  ■!■■■!  liiil  wmAaritf  wImlBwmr,  and  Oe  » 
tciBol  cTideBco  inr  r^jnltiiB  it  mtBlnhm^g,    The  BduliMfc  «Ky% 

Kc^r«7«ML  Tbol  it  JBtl  tbe  wUo  iBtttwr.  Dteoa  cbi  luo  tnji 
iMt  Kario  OB  OBe  ado  of  Um  uidOtithagB  ob  die  oAer;  briBg 
Ib  Kal^ftd&B,  and  tlMre  it  BO  poiBL  Diadorf  atnog^oljrooauBBBta; 
**  iBC|ita  da  OuttbagiBB  oogitaTil  graBmabcaa  vitioaB  daooptat 
mnptmn  M^mtm  pro  Wmlx^imT  Bai  Ba  oaa  Ib  the  Bdioliaiiri 
daj  woald  bava  tamed  ti«  totj  bailiar  ¥J>jhIIAp,  ekaa  to  Ooa- 
ittntinnjpli,  aeal  of  Coancilt  and  wbafc  aol^  inio  tha  nnaA  leei 
fcmifiar  T^kiImpl  Tbe  nataial  Greek  naiBe  &r  tba 
eoki^  of  Ctitbage  wat  in  bit  daj»  aa  be  bimtdf  Aawm, 
or  toaaelbiBg  like  it;  r^ji^lip  Becded  erphnation  Tba  oUer 
Grcck  BaBfte  bad  bj  tbat  tinM  beeome  a  Mg^t-polite  aiahaiHL 
In  tbe  grand  elrie  no  doabt  African  Saiaeent  ma^bt  ba  caDed 
Wtpjghimm,  at  in  tbe  grand  ttrla  an jbod j  nay  be  called  anjtbii^ 
It  it  alwart  witb  fcar  and  twBibliiy  tbai  I  part  conqpi^  liaai 
Bitbop  TlurivaU  ob  anj  matter  wbidi  be  hmd  naOj  wdghed, 
at  dittingnitbed  frtan  mattera  on  vbicb  freab  ligbt  baa  been 
thrown  since  hit  time.  But  I  cannot  foUov  hit  note  at  voL  iiL 
p.  359.  He  tecmt  hardlj  to  boTe  ttken  in  tba  mannaer^ 
crideiice,  to  go  no  farther,  for  Kiyxi^^*"-  Sorelj  nobody  aeriootl^ 
thought  of  attacking  Carthage  except  bj  way  of  Sicily,  tfaoa^^ 
a  comic  poet  might  talk  at  freely  of  Carthage  at  of  lOtlimfm^y 

On  later  talk  about  Carthage  and  placea  bqrond  Gaitbage  tee 


NOTE  lEL   p.  19. 

The  Wxsizrx  Aijjascss  of  Athxns  xar  thx  Yxab 

^^'  433-43*- 

The  treaties  between  Athens  and  Bhigion  and  between  Atbent 
iind  Leontiooi  of  which  we  haye  seTeral  times  had  to  qieak  were 
concluded  on  one  day  in  tlie  archonship  of  Apseud^  that  is  the 
year  b.c.  433-432.  The  archonship  seems  to  hare  begun  about  the 
end  of  July,  433  (H.  Niesen,  fiistorische  Zeittchrift,  xxriL  398). 
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There  is  no  distinct  evideQco  (Ih.  399)  as  to  the  time  of  the  year 
when  these  alliEuices  were  concluded.  The  alliance,  the  ivifiaxia 
(Thuc.  i.  44-  i),  between  Athens  and  Korkjra  was  also  concluded 
in  the  same  year;  it  was  (Nissen,  399)  one  of  the  first  acta  of 
the  archonship.  We  have  now  to  determine  the  relation,  both 
of  date  and  cause,  in  which  the  two  transactions  ttood  to  one 
another.  And  this  examination  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquii-y 
as  to  the  events  of  the  few  years  before  the  actual  breakiug-out 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  inscription  which  contains  the  treaty  with  Kh6gion  hitg 
long  been  known ;  that  wlilch  contains  the  treaty  with  Leoatinoi 
is  one  of  the  later  discoveries.  Both  are  printed  in  the  Collection 
of  Attic  Inscriptions,  i.  33,  Sappl.  i.  13,  and  in  Hicks,  pp.  56, 
57.  The  fact  that  one  document  was  known  and  the  other  not 
boa  led  to  some  mistakes  as  to  the  beginning  of  Athenian  relations 
with  Sicily  (see  holow.  Note  VI).  No  one  can  doubt  thut  the  two 
trealies  concluded  on  the  same  day  on  the  motion  of  the  same 
speaker  had  a  common  object.  But  in  form  they  are  quite  inde- 
pendent; neither  mentions  the  name  of  any  city  except  Athena 
and  the  city  with  which  Athens  is  immediately  dealing.  The 
treaty  was  roncluded  with  envoys  sent  from  each  of  the  cities 
concerned  {ffp(VS<ir  m  'Piylov,  cy  Atoyrimir).  The  oaths  are  very 
full  and  solemn,  but  the  actual  matter  of  the  treaty  takes  the 

aimplest    form,    (vnnaxiaf    tinm    'ASrimioit    ical    'Prrfims   or    fitorrituHs. 

The  projwser  Knilias  may  very  well  be  the  son  of  KalliaJSs,  the 
Athenian  general  who  not  very  long  after  died  before  Polidaia 
(Thuc.  i.  61-63).  ^8  "**ni  too  late  for  Kallias  the  S^ioixot,  who 
fought  at  Uarathdn  and  showed  himself  wfn^raroc  auSflvnar  laii  napa- 
miiayrarat  (Plut.  Arist.  5),  and  who  went  as  ambassador  to  Arta- 
xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  151),  and  who  perhaps  negotiated  the  famous 
peace.  And  we  seem  too  early  for  his  grandson  6  nXovtriot  (Plut. 
Per.  24},  of  whom  both  Xeuophou  and  Plato  have  much  to  say. 
The  Kallias  who  married  Etpinikg  sister  of  Kimdn  (Plut.  Kim.  4) 
is  also  too  old.  As  to  the  policy  which  the  treaties  represented 
we  sliall  be  a  little  better  able  to  sjieak  when  we  have  looked 
at  the  Koi'kyraian  alliance  and  what  followed  it. 

As  the  narrative  of  Tliucydides  (i,  45-55)  has  been  commonly 
understood,  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  had  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Korkyra,  sent  out  ten  sliips  under  Lakedaimonioe, 
DiotimoB,  and  Proteas,  with  instructions  not  to  attack  tlie  Corin- 
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ihiaiiB,  imleM  thej  atlMked  the  town  or  temtoty  of  KoAjn 
(Thuo.  L  45.  a ;  i^  Mnmc^u'  KsptM^t^  fr  ^  M  Tywy 

MffiA  dwoiio).  Thflj  Bail  to  Korkyra  at  oneo,  and  find  Hn 
Oorinthiaiis  wamng  agamtt  tlieir  alliM.  Tlio  battlo  of  SflnAa 
icdlowa  between  the  CorinthiaDS  and  Korkyniana  (e.  49)1  la 
tliia  the  Athenian  ahipa  take  no  ihare  till  ita  last  atage^  wImi 
they  step  in  to  laTO  the  KorkyxmianB  from  utter  AiaimiiMiL 
The  scale  is  turned  by  the  sadden  appeaianoe  of  twenty  nnta 
Athenian  ships  oommanded,  aceording  to  Tlmcydidia  (a  51)^  by 
OkakAn  and  the  £unoiis  Andokidfts.  These  ships  had  been  soat 
(c  50)  for  fear  that  the  ten  which  were  first  sent  mji^t  noi  bs 
enough  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Atheniana  and  Korkyiaiaas 
now  ofier  battle,  which  the  Corinthians  decline  (o.  5a),  and  thsrs 
is  no  more  fighting  just  yet  in  the  parts  of  Korkyra. 

Now  there  is  an  Attic  inscription  of  whidi  I  shall  i^ssk 
presently  which  definitely  fixes  the  sending  forth  of  the  ten  ships 
to  a  time  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  B.a  433.  It  doaa  asi 
so  definitely  fix  the  time  of  sending  forth  the  twenty  sUpa;  as 
&r  as  the  inscription  goes,  it  might  have  been  sa  late  aa  the 
spring  of  432.  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  the  assertion  of 
an  interval  of  several  months  between  the  twa  This  possibility 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  the  heads  of  any  of  the  writen 
who  wrote  before  the  inscription  was  known.  They  seem  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Sy bota  by  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Potidaia, 
which  Thucydides  places  very  soon  after  that  battle  (i.  56, 57 ;  |«rft 
ravra  tvOvt,  tlBvf  fttrii  r^y  cv  Ktpicup^  ptwitaxiaif).     And  the  revolt  cf 

Potidaia  they  fix  in  the  midsummer  of  432.  Thus  Clinton,  under 
43 3>  plsces  the  embassy  from  Korkyra  to  Athens,  and  quotes  the 
inscription  recording  the  Rhegine  treaty.  Under  43a  he  says; 
"  Sea-fights  ofif  Corcyra  in  the  spring ; "  ''  UorUkda  dircVni,  about 
midsummer/'  So  Arnold,  in  his  dates,  puts  the  Korkyraian  em- 
bassy in  433  and  the  battle  of  Sybota  in  432.  But  he  puts 
no  gap  between  the  ten  ships  and  the  twenty;  the  gap  must 
come  between  the  embassy  and  the  ten  ships.  Thirlwall,  in 
the  like  sort,  puts  the  same  dates  as  Arnold;  but,  when  he 
tells  the  story  (iii.  58,  59),  he  brings  all  things  into  muoh  doser 


connexion ; 


''  They  concluded  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyia 
. . .  and  not  long  after  ten  ships  w&ce  sent  to  the  y^istancfi  of 
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the  CarcjrsBane.  .  .  .  The  prepuratious  which  the  Corinthiaus  Lad 
been  luiiking  uow  enabled  tliem  ...  to  seud  out  a  fleet  of  150 
gallies.  ...  A  few  days  after,  the  two  fleets  met  in  oider  of 
battle." 

Orote  (vL  82)  does  not,  at  this  exact  stage,  give  any  dates 
at  all,  and  his  narrative  is  perhaps  not  so  explicit  m  that  of 
Thirlwall ;  hut  he  clearly  never  thought  of  any  long  interval, 
and  he  says  distinctly,  "the  great  Corinthian  ai-maineot  of  150 
Bail  BOon  took  its  departure  for  the  Gulf."  Iii  tinith,  iu  the 
narrative  of  Thucydidea  taken  by  itBelf,  tlirre  is  nothing  whatever 
to  suggest  anything  but  a  swll't  movement  of  events  after  the 
KorkjToian  embassy.     The  opening  words  of  c.  46,  ol  di  KopivSioi, 

iitttil)  ttiiTois  iraptiTKtiairTo,  tnXton   inl  ttiv  Kipgupav,  refer  to    UlO  long 

and  busy  preparations  which  are  recorded  inc.  31.  Both  sides  were 
quite  ready  for  action.  In  c.  47  the  Korkyraians  bring  a,  hundred 
and  ten  ships  to  meet  the  hundred  and  fifty  that  came  against 
them.  Certainly  no  one  would  infer  from  Tfaucydides  that  several 
months  took  place  between  the  debate  at  Athene  oud  the  battle  of 
Sybota. 

We  now  come  to  the  inscription  (C.  L  A.  i.  79 ;  Suppl,  i.  30 ; 
Hicks,  5S)  already  spoken  of,  which  ought  to  tell  us  something 
about  these  matters,  and  which  does  tell  us  eometbing.  It  It 
the  slatemeut  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  generals  lor  the  eipensea 
of  each  of  the  two  expeditions.  The  money  is  paid  by  the  keopers 
of  the  holy  treasure  of  Athenfl— the  goddess  takes  her  full  form 
'AftjKiui^to  the  generals  who  sailed  to  Kurkyra ;    m-paTityols  it 

Kipajpay  roTi    jrpou-oK — or    tnrrJpoit — iar^ioviri.       The    payment    for 

the  6rst  ten  ships  was  made  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  first 
upvroHia  of  the  year;  but  the  uame  of  the  presiding  tribe  is  lost. 

The  date  stands  thus  :  ["ri  r^t  .  .  .  Kji-tiot  irpi/raytias  nporrit  jrpu- 
[rantvovir^t,  rjfwii  tai  tfta  Ijpipas  iit\riXu[8vlat  ,  .  .]. 

That  is  to  say,  the  payment  was  made  about  August  (3,  B.C. 
433,  and  the  ten  ships  then  tet  out. 

The  paymeut  to  the  commanders  of  the  twenty  ships  was  made 
on  the  last  day  of  the  ir/juraixia  of  the  tribe  Aiantis ;  but  the  word 
b  broken  off  which  should  have  told  us  at  what  time  of  the  year 
that  wpuroHla  came ; 

[|«rl  T^t]  AioiTtAot  irpvramias  [.  ,  ,  njt  wpVTaytvoiaij^s  rg  T(X™[rQr5] 
qru'^pf  T^c  irpvTortiat^, 

This  last  fiUiug  up  seems  fair  enough,  but  bow  are  we  to  fill 
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up  the  tpftoe  which  ought  to  hold  the  mmienl  fixing  the  dM 
of  the  wpvrwftia  of  Aiantis  1  This  point  is  diecawed  at  kqglli  hf 
(p.  40a).  Boeckhi  and  aeemini^j  OTCgyhody-  aba  beftna 
L,  filled  it  ap  with  wpAfnut^  and  filled  up  the  name  of  Ike 
tribe  which  held  the  iipvraMla  at  the  time  of  the  firat  pajaicnt 
at  Aiantifl.  \  Both  payments  thus  come  in  the  seme  montliy  the 
first  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  irpvraiwCa  of  Aiantia,  the  aeoond 
on  its  last  day,  Aogost  30th.  That  is  to  say,  tlie  twenty  sh^ 
followed  the  ten  in  about  soYenteen  days,  and  the  battle  of  Sybols 
took  place  in  September.  H.  Drqysen  (p.  14)  takes  this  rustics 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  document  for  grtnted,  only  he  phees  it 
esrlier  in  the  year,  ''Mitte  Bommers."  ¥Plth  the  inscription 
before  him,  he  reads  the  story  in  the  same  way  in  which  ThixlwaD 
and  Ghrote  read  it  before  the  finding  of  the  inscription.  Hbhn, 
in  his  History  of  Sicily,  takes  no  notice  of  die  matter.  In  his 
Ori^hMiB  OuckiehiU  of  1889  (iL  35a,  373)  he  teDs  the  stoiy 
In  much  the  same  way  as  the  earlier  writers,  and  refers  to 
the  inscription  only  for  the  names  of  the  generals.  Nissen  is 
quite  of  another  mind.  In  filling  up  the  second  part  of  the 
inscription,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  wpAn/t,  TbiB  right 
word,  as  far  as  the  BuehttabenzM  goes,  might  be  equally  rpv^, 
iyd6rif,  or  imrfg.  Of  these  he  chooses  oyd^,  and  so  rules  that 
the  second  payment  was  made  May  5,  43a,  that  therefore  the 
sailing  of  the  twenty  ships  and  the  battle  of  Bybota  did  not 
happen  till  nine  months  after  the  sailing  of  the  ten  ships. 

This  is  somewhat  startling ;  but  Nissen  (p.  40a)  brings  several 
reasons  to  defend  his  position. 

First,  according  to  Thucydides  (i.  56,  57)  the  nSair  of  Potidaia 
followed  at  once  after  the  battle  of  Sybota  {ptrii  ravni  cMvr, 
tvOvs  /ura  n^y  fV  Ktpxvpq  vavftaxiaif.  If  the  battle  of  Sybota  is 
placed  in  September  433,  there  remains  a  void  space  of  nine 
months,  ''ein  neunmonatliches  Vakuum,  das  kein  menschlicher 
Scharfsinn  zu  erklaren  vermag." 

Secondly,  the  battle  of  Leukimm^  (Thuc  L  30),  two  years 
before  (i.  31),  was  fought,  not  in  the  autumn  but  in  the  spring. 
"Die  gerade  zwei  Jahre  vorausgehende  Schlacht,"  means,  I  snp- 
pose,  two  years  before  Sybota,  whenever  Sybota  was. 

Thirdly,  the  ancients  avoided  the  sea  in  the  winter. 

Fourthly,  every  impartial  reader  ('' jeder  unbefangene  Leser*^ 
of  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Sybota  in  Thucydides,  L  47-51, 
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will  see  that  it  implies  a  longer  daylight  than  there  would  be 
iu  Septemlwr. 

'We  may  look  to  these  reaeoiiH  presently ;  let  us  Srst  see  whnt 
follows,  if  we  accept  Niesen's  view.  He  is  (p.  398)  as  clear  as 
possible  that  fen  ships  started  in  AugnBt  433  ;  only  the  twenty 
ships  did  not  Follow  them  till  May  432.  "What  were  the  ten  ships 
doing  all  tliia  time  1  Nisscn  says  most  truly  (399),  ''um  ueun  Monate 
bei  tien  Phiiaken  still  ?.u  liegen,  warden  sicherlich  keine  zehn 
Schifle  im  August  433  ausgeschickt."  The  Rheg'ine  and  Leontine 
inscriptions  are  called  in  to  sulve  the  queHtiou.  The  treaties 
rocorded  by  them  are  held  not  to  have  been  the  only  ones  mnde  at 
this  time.  The  words  of  Thucydidea,  iii.  86,  3,  are  refeired  to  to 
show  that  other  Chulkidian  cities  also  had  treaties,  Lakedatmonios 
and  his  colleagues  sailed  about  for  nine  months  making  treaties 
here  and  there,  or  at  least  suggesting  to  tbe  cities  to  send  to 
Athens  to  make  them.  And  a  strange  notice  at  which  I  have 
glanced  in  the  text  (see  p,  14)  is  very  ingeniously  pressed  into 
the  service.  Diotiraos  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  ten  ships, 
and  Timaioa  recorded  a  story  about  Kotimos,  which  may  be  fitted 
in  here  very  nicely.  One  of  the  dark  sayings  of  Lykophron  (733) 
stands  thus ; 

■/wTp  !i  nai  wot'  oMi  avyyifai}'  fl»j 
Kpnitajf  Anaatji  Ku^otot  navapxiai 

yjnfoiitiit  viBifaat.     Sv  hot'  ai^f/oii  Ktait 
NfaraAiTWv.  ot  rap'  StXvvTV*  atirai 
6pfAwr  Kiatjyov  OTV^pXa  tAafforrtu  xkirt]. 

On  this  the  Scholia  Vetera  (see  C  Mailer,  i,  a68)  corament ; 

^ijitI  Ti'fioioc  AiOTi/iof  rif  'Aftjiinitui'  yaiap)^ov,  Tiapayrmi/ti'nv  lis  NfdirtAii'. 
Kara  jfp^ofihv  Buffot  rij  Hap&tt^njjf  Kai  ipofioy  iroirfffai  XtifaraSuy,  &i&  ita't  n-v 
Tui>  r^v  XnturaBot  dyiva  yinaSat  trapi  Tolt  NtonoXiraiE,  Woifronia  ii 
ntXtlriu  ^  'Attu^  bttA  MiJi^Dfroi. 

By  the  time  Tzetz&s  wrote,  there  were  no  more  lamp-races  at 
Naples ;  BO  he  altered  the  statement  to  the  past  tense.  He  also 
thought  that  his  readers  might  not  know  who  Tiraaios  was;  so  ho 
added  the  rather  unlucky  description  6  tiKi\6e,  for  which  some  r«ad 
ZiKtXiitdt.     Lastly  he  added  the  words 

Aiori/ioc  Si  lit  NnHroXiv  ^Bir,  art  oTpariTy'ir  &r  Twv'A^wu'ur,  rvoXifUi 
roXt  Sun\al!. 

Beloch  (Campnnien,  30)  seizes  on  the  story  with  great  glee.  He 
calls  up  an  Attic  colony  at  Naples,  and  adds,  "  so  wurJe  Nea[>el 
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der  ausserste  Pankt  des  grossen  atheniechen  Reiches  nach  Westen 
bin."  He  speaks  specially  of  the  coins,  which,  if  they  are  so  late 
as  Head  (33)  places  tliem,  namely  from  B.C.  340  to  268,  do  not 
prove  much. 

Now  is  there  anything  in  all  this  at  aU  to  set  against  the 
impression  which  every  one  would  take  in  from  the  story  in 
Thncydides  that  the  battle  of  Sybota  followed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  iwinaxia  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  ? 
With  that  impression  the  inscription  exactly  falls  in,  if  only  we  fill 
up  the  blank  with  np^s  and  not  with  &yli6rfs.  And  it  is  some- 
thing in  favour  of  npt^TJity  something  that  is  in  favour  of  putting  the 
sailing  of  the  twenty  ships  soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  ten,  that 
the  inscription  couples  them  under  one  general  head  of  money  spent 
about  Korkyra.  Nissen's  whole  notion  is  simple  conjecture.  The 
Rhegines  and  Leontines  might  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens 
without  Lakedai  monies  going  to  stir  them  up.  Indeed  the  langruage 
used  both  by  the  Korkyraians  and  by  Thucydides  himself  about  the 
convenience  of  Korkyra  for  Athenian  dealings  with  Italy  and  Sicily 
would  rather  imply  that  something  of  Athenian  negotiation  was 
going  on  in  those  parts  before  the  Korkyraian  embassy  to  Athens. 
As  for  the  story  of  Diotimos,  whatever  we  hold  it  to  prove,  ihen 
is  no  necessity  to  place  his  visit  to  Naples  in  the  archonship  of 
Apseud^s.  It  would  be  unfair  to  press  the  comment,  most  likely 
a  blundering  comment,  of  John  Tzetz^s,  and  to  say  that,  whenever 
it  happened,  it  did  not  happen  in  B.C.  433-432,  because  in  that 
year  Athens  certainly  had  no  war  with  any  Sikels.  But  his  visit, 
whatever  it  metms,  may  just  as  likely  have  been  earlier  or  later. 
Diotimos  was  most  likely  general  several  times,  and  we  hear  of 
him  in  parts  of  the  world  very  far  from  Naples.  In  Strabo,  i.  3.  i, 
he  goes  on  an  embassy  to  Sousa.  The  whole  thing  is  mere  guess- 
work. And  Nissen  does  not  answer  one  very  impoi'tant  question. 
What  were  the  Corinthians,  after  their  great  preparation  spread  over 
so  long  a  time,  doing  in  all  the  months  which  he  assumes  to  have 
passed  between  their  embassy  to  Athens  and  the  battle  of  Sybota  t 
And,  if  the  ten  ships  had  been  going  hither  and  thither  all  this 
while,  it  was  remarkably  lucky  that  they  should  get  to  Korkyra. 
and  that  the  twenty  ships  should  come  to  reinforce  them,  just  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

Still  we  must  look  to  Nissen's  special  arguments  in  support  of 
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bis  view,  ne  I  hare  olready  set  tliem  forth.  The  6rst  is  to  my  mind 
tlie  only  weijjhty  one.  Tlie  third  and  fourtli  surely  po  for  very 
little.  The  Becond  argument  is  put  in  so  few  worda  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  lie  sure  of  its  meaning.  The  liattle  of  Leukimnift  must 
have  been  fought  in  the  nutumn  of  435.  It  is  hard  to  Bee  why 
Nisseii  af^sumes  it  to  have  tieeu  in  the  spring.  The  Corinthians 
were  engaged  in  making  ready  for  two  years  between  Leakimmft 
anil  the  Korkyraian  application  to  Athens.  That  teemB  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  battle.  During  the  firEt  of  those  years  the  Korkyraians 
hod  commnad  of  the  sea  (itpaTavi'  rijs  AjXiiatnjt,  TLuc.  i.  30.  3). 
In  the  snnimer  of  434  (rrtpidiri  or  iri(niii>iri  t^  ^'p",  a  pasetige 
on  which  I  am  convinced  hy  a  letter  of  Mr.  Goodwin)  the  Corin- 
thians came  out  with  a  gretiter  force,  and  Ihe  two  watrhed  one 
Bnolhev  during  that  summer  (t4  Sipot  roO™,  i.  30.  5).  I  do  not 
quite  uuderstand  whether  Nissen  carries  the  two  years  back 
fivm  his  Syhota  in  the  spring  of  433  to  Lenkimmfi  in  the  spring 
of  434. 

But  the  argument  which  really  needs  an  Buswer  is  the  first. 
If  we  place,  as  the  inscription  make  us  place,  the  sending 
forth  of  the  ten  ships  about  Aujjubt  433,  and  if  we  place  the 
revolt  of  Potidaia,  where  it  is  commonly  placed,  in  the  summer 
of  433,  we  must  be  driven  to  some  such  concluaoD  as  Niseen's. 
That  revolt  was  liSvt  fura  Ttjv  h  Kipmp?  rai'/um'aii,  that  is  the 
battle  of  Sybota.  If  then  the  embassy  and  the  two  sendiiigB  out 
of  ships  all  happened  in  August  and  Septemlver  433.  the  revolt  of 
Potidaia  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  date  commonly  ^ven  to 
it,  midsummer  432.  H.  Droysen,  looking  to  the  west  ouly,  and 
not  to  eastward  Potidnia,  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  this. 
Now  the  conference  ut  Sparta  which  followed  rfSw  (Thuc.  1.  67.  i) 
after  some  events  at  Potidaia  seems  clearly  fixed  to  the  year  431 
by  the  date  in  i,  87.  6  that  it  happened  iv  t^  Trrapnf  hti  ntu  Snory 
T^ir  TpiaxayTovTiSvr  cvai/iur  irpoiHx<^pl*viiiv  at  ryivom  /imi  t4  ECjSoin!, 

that  is  in  445.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  for  granted  thftt 
all  the  events  reeoi-ded  at  Potidaia  in  i.  56-65  hap]>ened  within  a 
very  short  time  in  the  year  432.  Clinton  places  the  revolt  al  mid- 
summer and  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  Yet  the  only  direct  etatemeats  of  time  are  that  the  chain  of 
events  recorded  at  Potidaia  began  speedily  (fvAJt,  i.  56. 1,57.  i)  after 
the  bnltle  of  Sybota,  and  that  the  congrees  at  Sparta  happened 
speedily  {tvOvs,  i.  67.  i)  aflei  the  last  event  recorded  at  this  stage. 
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There  is  nothing  dinetlj  to  ihov 
neorded  erente  were  tpnmL  Ihen  u  the 
to  Potidau,  the  ioirigiiee  of  Pevdikfca^  the  nrak  of 
eneooare  tent  thither  from  Corinth,  the  peeoe 
PerdikliM  end  ita  bieech,  the  Athenian 
battle,  the  first  blockade,  the  more  eSectnal  Horhnde,  Hm 
Arisieee,  his  farther  operations  and  those  of  IlianniAB.  AB. 
night  well  take  up  a  good  deal  of  tisM,  and  our  osiJtf  hnl  na  is 
the  chronologic  relation  of  anj  of  theee  erents  to  aagrodier  ie  thsl 
(L  6o.  3)  the  Corinthian  snccoors  lesehed  Potidaia  Ibttf  di^  aAitf 
the  roTolt  of  that  town  from  Athens.  And.  iUa  aeenm  to  hi 
mentioned,  not  as  a  note  of  time,  bat  to  mark  the  encsgf  and 
speed  with  which  the  Corinthians  set  to  work.  Bnt  we  do  know 
that  the  battle  of  Potidaia  (i.  6a)  was  (iL  9.  i)  six  montiha  hdbn 
the  Theban  attack  on  Flataia,  that  is  about  October,  43a.  And 
we  hsYO  surely  events  enoo^  to  fill  ap  the  time  from  Bjbola 
in  Boptember  433  to  the  congress  in  October  43a.  It  is  haid]|j  a 
difllcultj  that  Thaoydides  says  nothing  abont  sammcr  and  winter. 
At  tins  stage  he  is  not  carefully  dividing  his  years  in  the  way  that 
he  does  when  he  gets  to  his  main  story«  Nor  is  it  any  difi* 
culty  that  this  view  requires  a  good  .deal  to  go  on  in  the  winter  of 
433-432.  A  winter  campaign  in  the  parts  of  Potidaia  was  what 
everybody  npocially  disliked,  but  it  bad  to  be  largely  gone  throngh 
a  little  later.  In  all  this  there  is  surely  no  such  difficulty  as  there 
is  if  we  suppose  a  long  interval,  to  be  filled  up  with  events  at 
plensure,  between  the  sending  of  the  ton  and  the  twenty  shipa  to 
Korkyra.  And  it  seems  that  we  must  choose  one  or  the  other. 
The  time  of  sending  the  ton  ships  is  fixed  with  absolute  certainty 
by  the  inscription.  The  time  of  the  congress  at  Sparto  is  fixed 
with  only  less  certainty  by  the  dato  in  Thucydides.  Between  the 
two  comes  a  time  of  rather  more  than  a  year.  One  must  suppose 
either  the  action  at  Korkyra  or  the  action  at  Potidaia  to  have 
taken  a  longer  time  than  one  would  think  at  first  sight.  Of 
the  two  alternatives  I  prefer  the  second. 

Nistieu  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  stato  of  parties  at 
Athens,  into  which  a  historian  of  Sicily  is  perhaps  not  boond 
to  follow  him.  In  the  coarse  of  his  remarks  we  hear  oi  *'der 
Geiaftlrst  Qrote,"  and  of  a  *'  J?etdbpolitik  **  on  the  part  of  Atliens. 
It  may  lie  that  the<'Geldfiir8t'*by  talking  of  an  "^Athenian  —  '-** 
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gave  occnsioD  for  this  last  word.  But  it  is  quite  wtirth  canaideriiig 
whether  Ihere  is  not  Bome  force  in  what  H.  Droyaen  (16-19)  baa 
to  Bay  abuut  the  poaition  of  Perikl6s  as  the  repreFCDtalive  of  deal- 
ings, but  only  moderate  dealinge,  with  the  West.  He  is  for  simple 
defensive  help  to  Korkyra,  for  the  imnaxia  which  ia  hi^id  not  to 
break  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce.  It  is  the  party  of 
more  energetic  action  which  carriea  the  alliance  with  Rh6gion  and 
Leoutinoi  and  the  sending  of  the  larger  force  to  Korkyra.  This 
last  (alls  in  with  the  notice  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Per.  39) ;  kocuc 

D&  6  IlfpiiX^i:  moiar  Sia  rat  Hko  rai-rat  Tpiljptit,  at  lutpar  iiir  doi)6iuiv 
TOM  8*>)fl«i<ri,  /ttynXiji'  Bi  Tip6<fninir  roll  tyKoXovai  naiMtrxit't,  iripai 
al6it  SimiXi  frXd'arai  fit  tIjp  Kt'^MtUfiav,  at  /trrii  r^v  fox'}"  <'4>'">*^°- 
Aiid  the  words  of  Thucydiilea  (i.  50.  6)  alwut  the  twenty  ships 
might  be  taken  the  same  way;  ii  vanpor  [aurely  not  nine  mouths 

after]  rii'  S<hi  5'"?^it  (fm/i^ii  ol  'AftjMioi,  iiitramt  3jr«p  ryirrra, 
111)  iiin)8aaiy  ol  Kiptupaiot  aai  al  cnfx'ripat  St'iEii  rijir  6\iyat  apirim  Hiri, 

But  we  must  in  any  case,  as  Thirlwall  did  long  ago,  cast  aside 
Plutarch's  absurd  story  that  Perihlf^e  sent  Lakedaimouios  against 
his  will  and  with  ten  ahips  only,  olov  ftpvBpiC'"'-  Droysen  takea 
this  to  come  from  Stftaimhrotos,  who  is  <]uoted  several  times 
io  the  life  of  Pt-riklga  (8,  26,  36)  but  not  here;  in  any  case 
Plutarch  seems  not  to  have  understood  the   course   of  political 

Thucydidcs  gives  the  names  of  the  commiinders  of  the  ten  ships 
aa  Lakedaimouios,  Diotimoa,  and  Pri^teas.  The  inscription  gives 
Lakedaimonios  and  Diotimos,  and  a  name  has  dropped  out  between. 
The  twenty  ships  he  places  (i.  51.  4)  under  OluukSn  and  Ando- 
kidfa — the  well-known  orator  of  that  name,  who  was  afterwards 
in  Sicily  (see  p.  75).  But  the  names  in  the  inscription  are 
01auk6n,  [Metag]enes,  and  DrakontidCs.  Mr.  Uicks  remarks ; 
"Either  Thueydides  made  a  slip  or  Andokidea  was  unofficially 
attached  to  the  expedition."  (Cf.  on  the  order  of  the  names  of  the 
generals,  above,  p.  614.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  inscription 
writes  the  natural  Kopniipa,  not  the  literary  Ki'pnpa.  An  inscription 
of  B.C.  375(Hicks,  148,  149)  fluctuates  between  the  two  spellings. 
Kopnpaia  Feeme  to  bo  tlie  best  reading  in  the  Birds,  1463.  where 
see  the  schoHa,  and  it  (eems  to  be  coming  into  fashion  in  various 
editions.  Kiptvpa  is  reiilly  a  little  like  the  Preuch  fancy  of 
"  Caritorb^ry." 

VOL.   UI.  SB 
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In  my  seoond  vdnme  (435)  I  placed  fhe  pfvptntknis  of  ^ynip 
eom  which  wore  the  hrt  0f«iils  reecnrded  then  in  the  jeer  439. 
Ni«en  (393)  pointe  <mt  the  ehimologicel  eonfoaion  of  DiodAnM^ 
who  plaees  theee  preparationa  in  439,  aooording  to  the  rebkodng 
of  archona,  and  in  446,  aooording  to  hia  raekoning  of  oonaola. 
I  took  the  later  date,  heeanae  the  arehona  were  more  likely  to 
he  right  than  the  eonaala,  and  heeanae  the  praparatioina  apokn 
of  are  not  likel  j  to  haTO  happened  hefore  the  death  of  Diioelia& 
Niaaen  ia  hard  on  Biodftroa,  calling  him  "SehwaehkopC  and 
Baying  that  he  deala  with  hia  datea  like  a  paek  of  caida.  He  ae^v 
troly  that  DiodAroa  plaoea  theae  preparationa  in  the  aame  year 
aa  the  heginninga  of  qnarrel  aboat  Bpidamnoa.  That  waa  cer- 
tainly, aa  he  nya,  not  in  the  archonehip  of  Qlankidaa  (439-438), 
bat  in  that  of  Antilochidte  (436**434)  cr  poaaiUy  earlier,  TUa 
connexion  goea  far  quite  aa  much  aa  hia  date,  perhi^  for  more. 
If  we  ean  bring  down  the  Syraeoaan  preparatiooa  aa  late  ea  435, 
we  bring  them  into  direct  connexion  with  the  Athenian  treataea 
with  Bh^on  and  Leontinoi  in  433. 

The  namea  of  the  Leontine  envoya  are  worth  recording ;  they 
are  eo  truly  Sikeliot.  Tim^n6r  son  of  Agathokl^;  Sftaia  aon  of 
Qlaukias ;  Oel6n  son  of  Exdkestos. 


NOTE  IV.  p.  23. 

The  Expected  Cohtbibutions  fbom  Sicily  to  rax 

Peloponnesiak  Fleet. 

The  well-known  passage  in  Thacydides,  ii.  7.  2,  is  botb  hard 
to  constrae  and  hard  to  fit  in  with  what  we  know  of  the  &ct8 
of  the  case.    The  words  stand  thus ; 

Koi  Aojcfdoifiomoftf  fu¥  irpikf  rms  avrov  virap;(ov«rcic(  i^  ^Irakias  uu 
ZcKfXmff  TOit  r(iitffiM»y  iXofuiHHS  pavt  hrmxBtifywt  wontUrBai  Kork  fiiyt^ 
T&p  nSKt»¥,  a>f  fff  riv  ndirra  dpiBft/^p  ntrroKoa-lmv  wtSuf  hrt^Upwf,  km 
dpyvpiov  pfjrhtp  hoifMiti(uif. 

Arnold  remarks  that  *'  it  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel  the 
obscurity  and  grammatical  solecisms  of  this  sentence."     He  dis- 
cusses the  construing  at  some  length,  as  do  Grote  (vii.  177)  and 
Mr.  Jowett  (Thuc.  ii.  90).     One  is  inclined  to  say  that,  at  whatCTer 
isk  of  grammar,  o^rov  must  surely  mean  "  in  Italy  and  Sunly,"  u 
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aiBiiredly  there  were  no  Itnliot  or  Sikel!ot  nJiips  ready  in  Pclo- 
ponn^soB  juEtt  Iheu.  But,  if  vaOc  be  taken  as  the  nominative  for 
r^*»,  airav  may  etand  for  PeloponnSsoB.  Stil)  this,  or  any  otlier 
coDBtruction  or  emendntion,  takes  ua  only  a  very  little  way.  The 
pumle  is  that  there  is  ossuraed  to  be  a  PeJoponneeian  party  in 
Sicily  (o!  Tiimi™»  ftcSfwwH),  and  that  language  is  used  like  ttrtrdx- 
0t)mv,  whieh  has  a  sound  of  supremacy  about  it.  Perhaps  we 
onght  not  to  inslat  too  much  on  this  Inst  point ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  beyond  this  passage,  there  ia  oothing  to  imply  even 
alliance  between  Sporta  or  the  Peluponneslan  confederacy  and  any 
Sikeliot  city  whatever.  To  send  embassies  to  persuade  thera  to 
tftke  the  PeloponneeiaD  side  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  all  the  more  bo  after  the  Athenian  alliance  with  Ith6- 
gioD  and  Leontinoi.  But  here  an  eKisting  alliance,  looking  rather 
like  a  dependent  alliance,  seems  taken  for  granted.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  later  passage,  at  the  time  when  the  Athenian  intervention 
in  Sicily  actually  begins,  seems  to  imply  that  the  alliance  was 
contracted  now  (iii.  86.  3)  ; 

(v/iiiax'"  S(  roic  /lir  Svpaioaiois  ^trar  irX^v  Kafuipii'oiiar  al  aXXat 
^upiRit  R'oXnr,  atirtp  Kai  rrp6t  rfju  riv  Aaxeiaifnovlov  to  irpiitTov  d^j^o^tKn/ 
Tov  n-oXV/iou  ^Vfinaxiar  iraxSqanii,  ov  fiinToi  Ju»f  iroXiji^irdi'  yi. 

These  last  emphatic  words  contain  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Whatever  engagements  were  entered  into  now,  nothing  came  of 
them  ;  if  ships  were  ordered  to  be  built,  they  were  not  built. 

In  two  later  passages,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Athenian 
invasion,  it  again  seems  implied  that  there  was  no  niliaiice.  Thus, 
in  vi.  It.  3,  NikiaB  is  nindo  to  soy  that  the  Sikeliota  may  haply 
act  agunst  Athens  out  of  good  will  to  the  Lacedafmonians  (vuv 
liiw  yip  hSv  i\&oitv  f'naffTiH  x^p"'):  quite  another  thing  from  being 
bound  by  treaty.  And  in  vi.  34.  3.  Hermokrat^s  is  made  to 
recommend  asking  help  at  Sparta  and  Corinth  {bi/i+mp'*  i«  nol  it 

r^f  AoKibaiiiom  tai  ft  Kdpli^v,  Siafifnii  Iki'po  «lTa  Tax"t  ffiitSilv  (ni 
rhr  itt'i  nikino*  mviai),  just  as  he  recommends  asking  for  it  at 
Carthage  and  elsewhere.  But  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Oela  had  put  an  end  to  Pelo[X)nneBian,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian, alliances  in  Sicily. 

Our  one  andoubted  fact  is  that,  till  the  sending  of  Oylippos, 
Peloponnesians  and  Sikeliota  did  nothing  for  one  another.  It 
thuB  becomes  a  curious  question  and  no  more  whether  the  five 
hundred  ships  mean  the  whole  Pelopoiincsian  fleet  or  the  paii  of 
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it  whidi  WM  to  be  nppliad  bj  Italy  and  Bwily.  AtdqU  lad 
ThirlmJl  (iiL  83)  take  it  in  tlie  latter  aenae,  wludk  fa  the  moit 
olmoni  meaning  of  the  worda;  hot  fife  hudred  fa  ao  iraifca 
immber  that  the  other  meaning,  taken  hj  Chnotey  Hofan,  and  Mr. 
Jowett^  aeems  more  likely.  It  drawa  abo  aoma  eoofinnation  horn 
the  words  of  DiodAroa,  ziL  41 ;  mI  t&^  ovA  i^  *HAlm  mA  ImMm 

H.  Drqyaen  (Athen  nnd  der  Weaten,  55)  haa  an  ''Baoan" 
headed  ^'das  doriaehe  Fbttenprojeet"  He  rafana  to  tiie  worii 
pat  into  the  month  of  the  Korkyraiaai  in  Time.  i.  36.  a,  afcoat 
Korkyra;  rift  rr  ydp  *IriaXlM  mJi  JMBfJUor  mXAt  mmfmtXm  ooh,  hm 

wmpQw4^^^m,    Hia  comment  is ; 

^Reichen  die  Anftlnge  dee  doriaehen  Flottenpngeciea  kfa  ia 
den  Sommer  433,  ao  iat  die  Thnkydideiaehe  Naehrioiit  im  sveitea 
Bnche  faleoh ;  iat  dagegen  dieae  Nadirieht  riditig^  ao  aeheint  die 
Andeotnng  in  der  Bede  der  Koikyriiar  ohne  Omnd  an  aoa. 
Hat  Thnkydidea  in  der  spit  ansgearbeiteten  Bede  lieDaieht  dia 
Zeiten  nicht  etreng  ansonander  gehalteni  ** 

Surely  this  is  seeing  rather  fiorther  than  we  ean  aaa.  Droya"^ 
has  himself  shown  as  weU  as  any  one  how  Athens  had  been  ht 
a  long  time  looking  westward.  The  words  in  the  Korkyraian 
speech  need  not  refer  to  any  definite  proposal  Hke  the  **  dorische 
Flottenproject"  of  431.  The  Korkyraian  orstora  are  aimply 
putting  all  manner  of  cases  that  may  possibly  happen,  and  show- 
ing how  uEeful  to  Athens  the  alliance  of  Korkyra  will  be  in  any 
of  them. 

This  last  suggests  the  contrast  with  a  later  time  when  the  ^ue 
of  Korkyra  to  Athens  was  insisted  on,  with  reference,  not  to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  but  to  points  nearer  home.  So  Isok.  xr.  108;  rig  70^ 
oifK  oii^  KdpffvfKv  [so  Class ;  it  used  to  be  Kfp§a/peaf]  i^hf  iv  ^runupo- 
rar^  ical  KoXXurra  Ktifupfjif  rmw  ntpii  IIcXoiriWi7<ror.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  ▼!> 
2.  9.  Just  above  (vi.  2.  3)  Sicily  comes  in,  but  from  the  other 
side ;  Ztrtfiy^p  [ol  AojccdoifMd'uu]  irp6t  Lumnrtiov  hMnnoawnt  ms  kbUl  mtpf 
XpffGifiop  cii)  r^y  Kc/Mcvpay  /x^  vir*  *A6ff9auHS  c2rat. 

In  both  this  and  the  last  note  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  Mr. 
Goodwin  for  many  suggestions. 


THE   KMIiASSY  OP   GOROIAS. 


NOTE  V.   p.  18. 

Thb  EmbASSX    op   GOROlAS. 

Tms  embascy  from  Sicily  to  Athens  is  of  higli  liiatorical  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  later  events  which  it  led  to ;  but  it 
clearly  became  much  Diore  famous  on  account  of  the  share  which 
the  Leontlne  orator  Gorgias  wns  said  to  have  had  iu  it. 

The  two  main  Hocounts  are  tbo^e  of  Thucydides  (iii.  86,  4)  and 
DioddroB  (xii.  63)-  Thucydidea  does  not  mention  Gforgiaa;  it 
was  not  at  all  hia  way  to  do  so.     His  words  are  simply;  (f  ouv 

"Afl^T  trVfi^'OiTfe  ol  rZr  Aiorririay  fiJfifUij(;oi  Kara  ri  TinXaitir  (t/if«i;i[i'ai' 
cal  on  'larit  ^aaii,  nilSovai  roit  'Aftjwu'out  iri)i^ai  to*  fait. 

Dio<13rM,  on  the  other  hand,  spealts  of  Gorgias  as  head  of 
a  Leontine  embassy  ;  Aiorriuoi  .  .  .  i^tju/i^at  tipiaSt't  'Ic  rat  Afl^i«i 
...  5*  8*  *■"■  OTOiTTnXfM'Maip  apxtJrpKT^tvT^s  FoiTyiW  o  p^Tup.      He  then 

goes  on  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Oorgias'  rhetoric,  and  attributes 
to  him  the  wianiug  over  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Leontine  petition. 

He  appears  as  nXoi  irti'mu  roui    Adrivaioui  trufi/iaxritrai  Toic  Aioi^trott. 

The  difference  is  remarkable.     Grote  says  (vii,  1 80) ; 

"  Diodoma  probably  copied  from  Epborus  the  pupil  of  Iso- 
kratte.  Among  the  writers  of  the  Isokratean  school,  the  persons 
of  distinguished  rhetors,  and  their  supposed  political  efficiency, 
counted  for  much  more  than  in  the  estimation  of  Thucydidfis." 

In  such  a  case  Thucydides  was  sure  to  make  the  least  and  Dio- 
ddros  the  most  of  such  a  man  as  Gorgias.  But  tLere  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Gorgias  was  there.  He  miiy  very  well  have 
spoken,  and  his  style  of  oratory  muy  very  well  have  1>ecn  noticed, 
whether  it  directly  led  to  persuasion  or  not.  Hia  presence  is 
distinctly  asserted  by  Plato,  Hippiaa  Major,  283  ;    Fopyiat  oirot  6 

Atorrimt   iro^tirT^t   Stvpo  dtptaro  ii]iiairia   uXkoSiv  wpta^tiam,  it  Itafoi- 
tOTOv  itf  AvofTiVOiv  Ta  kolm  irparrriv,  nal  iv  t^  ^^^  tdo^tr  tipiara  iinth'. 

So  Timaios,  as  qnotcd  by  Dionyaios  (de  Lyaia,  p.  3),  speaking  of 
Gorgias  as  an  orator,  adds.  Sat  pir  Tlp<u6f  ^ijo-iv  .  .  ,  ^n'cn  'ABJiraC* 


The  remarkable  thing  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  ia,  not 
that  he  doea  not  mention  Goigias,  but  that  he  seems  to  make 
no  mention  of  Leontine  envoys  at  all.  His  words  are  ol  tw*  A«™- 
Tuwr  (I'/ifuixm.      I  do  not  know  that  anybody  Las  noticed  this 
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except  Arnold,  whose  oomment  wai  moet  tharongfaly  to  the  pur- 
pose as  long  as  only  Che  Bliegioey  and  not  Uie  Leontiiie,  tnaty 
was  known.  "He  says  'the  allies  of  the  Lecmtines'  imthsr  than 
'the  Leontines  and  their  allies,'  because  the  argument  of  'an 
old  alliance  already  subsisting '  ooald  only  a$  four  oa  los  imom 
be  used  by  the  Bhegiana,  and  not  by  the  Leontinea  thftmselfes." 
He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Bhegine  inscription.  Bat  now  that 
we  know  that  there  was  a  Leontine  treaty,  we  mnat  look  for  some 
other  explanation.  Perhaps,  like  the  idiom  of  ol  wtpi^  the  words 
ol  rAy  hiwwTbm9  ^fiftaxoi  may  be  taken  to  mean  ''the  Leontinea  and 
their  allies." 

There  must  have  been  some  eonfuaion  when  Pansaniaa  (vi.  17. 8) 
seems  to  have  thought  that  Gorgias  and  Tisias  (see  voL  iL  41s) 
were  fellow-enYoys ;  tidoiufujirm  di  TopyUm  X^yi»p  mm  &  f«  yawpywjpii 
ty  'OXvfuni^  ^aa\  mil  A^HK^iuwoif  utrh  wptofiiitm  4pov  Tidi^  wapk  'AAf- 
M^.  But  Tisias,  if  he  was  there  at  all,  must  have  gone^  aa  Holm 
(it  404)  suggests,  to  speak  for  Syracuse  againat  Gorgiaa.  Flaio 
(Phaidroe,  p.  267)  couples  Oorgias  and  Tisias,  but  it  need  not 
refer  to  the  embassy. 

Thucydides  puts  the  reason  which  determined  the  Athenians 
to  send  the  help  that  was  asked  of  them  in  a  Yory  practical 
shape; 

In-f^^roy  ol  *A$riifaioi  rrjs  /liw  oUti&nfrof  wpo^mt^  povy6fUPOi  ii  ftfrc 
airov  h  r^y  IlcXoirdvnycroir  SytoBai  avT66w,  wpimtpap  rr  atMouyMvw  ci 

The  yague  looking  towards  Itaiiot  and  Sikeliot  affiurs  whidi 
we  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  long  before  haa  now 
grown  into  a  more  definite  feeling.  Sicilian  conquest  now  presents 
itself  as  a  possible  thing,  the  chances  of  which  should  be  enquired 
into.  The  fall  frame  of  mind  of  the  great  invasion  vras  yet  to 
come. 

Diod6roB  (xii.  54)  puts  the  case  strongly,  but  his  words  read 
a  little  like  a  paraphrase  of  those  of  Thucydides ; 

*A$rivaioi  Koi  iraXai  fU¥  Jfacuf  ffriBvfuiToi  rrjs  SuccXuv  Ikii  r^  ^V^^^^  ^ 
X»par,  Koi  rdrc  d*  wrfitiws  vpoa-dt^fitpoi  rovr  rot)  Fopyjov  \6yovtf  r^if^'- 
aaPTo  <rv/Jkfuixiaif  iieiFtfintuf  toU  \€ovTimitr  irpAt^axTUf  flip  f^povrtt  rifw  tmp 
(n/yycvttv  XP^lasf  Ka\  dttiauf,  t§  d*  0X17^(9  r^y  injvop  (nrrvdorrff  guianiy* 
caaOai, 

He  then  goes  back  to  the  Corinthian  and  Korkyraian  orations, 
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aod  mnkes  tlie  retuarks  quoted  in  p.  19.  He  further  Ends  some- 
thiu<;;  to  e&j  about  the  Atheninn  dominion  in  general,  and  thea 
goes  on  with  the  expedition  of  Lacli^s  and  Charoiadfis. 


NOTE  VI.  p.  53. 
The  Speech  of  Herhokbat^s  j 


Gel  A. 


That  tlue  famous  speech  is  somewhat  startling,  not  exactly  wliat 
we  should  have  looked  for  from  a  Syracosan  orator  of  the  time, 
13  plain  on  the  face  of  things.  Into  thia  point  I  have  gone  some- 
what lai'gel_v  in  the  text.  But  I  do  not  see  that  we  need  make 
the  inferences  which  H.  Droywu  (Athen  und  der  Weeten,  Excura. 
I.  pp.  50-54)  makes  from  it     Hie  conclusion  is; 

"  So  vortrefHich  diese  Rede  des  Thukydides  compouirt  ist,  lUn 
Werth  tiner  UrkujvU  fiir  jene  Verhaltnisse  und  Vorgange  wird 
man  ihr  uicht  beimessen  dilrfen ;  eie  achildert  die  Situation  eo  wie 
Thukydides  aie  sich  vorstellt,  uicht  wie  ate  in  Wirklichkeit  ge- 
weseii  ist." 

1  am  not  aware  that  any  one  ever  attributed  to  this  speech  or  to 
any  speech  in  debate,  however  reported,  the  exact  value  of  a  formal 
document.  The  value  of  a  speech  and  the  value  of  a  document 
are  of  quite  different  kinds;  the  merits  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  two  sources  of  knowledge  are  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite 
to  one  another.  But  neither  Thirlwall  nor  Grote  found  out  this 
marked  contrast  between  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  speech 
u  reported  liy  Thucydides.  Neither  did  Droysen'n  countrj'raan 
Holm,  whose  summary  of  the  matter  (G.  S.  ii.  8)  is  very  much 
to  the  purpose.  The  result,  he  says,  of  the  present  Atlienian 
invasion  was  to  unite  the  Sikeliots,  at  least  for  a  moment ; 

"  In  dieser  Hinsicht  is  das  Auftreten  des  Hermokrates  von 
grosser  Bedeutung ;  die  sicilisehen  Griecheu  fflhlen  sich  als  die 
Vertreter  von  gani  Sicilien,  wo  Sikeler  und  Phonicicr  kaum 
mitzahleu  und  Athener  Freindlitjge  sind.  Est  ist  die  beste  Erlau- 
terung  des  im  Anfange  dieses  Abschnitts  Durgelegteu." 

Droyseu  is  anxious  to  find  out  how  Thucydidea  came  to  know 
about  the  speech.  He  says  (ji.  53),  with  perfect  truth,  that 
Thucydidea  could  not  have  been  at  the  congress  of  Oela.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  in  quite  another  part  of  the  world  (iv.  104.  3). 
His  pergonal  euquiriea  among    men  on   the  Feloponueainn   side 
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be^Mi  kfter  (t.  t6.  5).  He  eould  iaoMr^ 
iMtrd  H  firm  the  Athwiiw  geoinb  wbn  thij 
and  they  alika— to  tliflir  tridk  P«bq^  too  tfa» 
generals  did  not  know  euctly  wliit  vent  on  ei  Geln»  Bethifi 
too  Thncydidee  ma/  have  heaxd  ■ometluqg  when  he  was  in  So^n 
only  whoi  was  he  in  Bkilj^  and  conld  aasjhodj  hare  rtaatmheni 
the  speech  1  Perhaps,  as  this  congress  of  Gfek  waa  (aee  abofi^ 
p.  604)  the  Isst  erent  reoorded  hj  Antioehoap  he  read  H  in 
Antioehos'  hook.  Only  eould  we  tmst  AntioQlioa  to  vspovt  Har- 
mokrat^ir  speech  "^  anthentisch,"  "nnpertfliisQh*t 

I  cannot  see  much  in  all  this.  Before  I  saw  Drajyasn'a  rrnr*'^ 
I  had  come  to  the  condasion  that  the  anthoritj  waa  Htainutistli 
Umselil  So  I  have  ssid  in  the  text  (see  p.  56X  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  it  I  hring  in  again  my  old  ndo;  ** Credo  qnis 
fanpossibile."  It  is  the  very  Qne]qiectednen  of  the  position  tskm 
bj  HermokratAs  which  is  the  strongest  grooiid  Cur  lieliofMig  it 
to  be  gennine.  Thocydides,  according  to  his  own  nda  (L  ss)^ 
woold  set  down,  if  possible,  what  Hennokiatto  was  fe|Kictod  to 
have  said,  failing  that,  what  he,  Thncydidee,  thoogfat  HennokniftiB 
was  likely  to  have  said  under  the  circnmstanees.  Now  the  speeek 
attributed  to  Hermokrat^  though  it  in  no  way  eontradicte  the 
stoto  of  thin^  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Qela,  is  eertainly 
not  what,  at  the  time  of  that  congress,  was  likely  to  oome  into 
the  head  of  Thocjdides  as  the  kind  of  speech  which  Hermokralte 
would  naturally  make.  It  seems  still  less  likely  when  we  oonpsie 
it  with  the  speeches  attributed  to  Hermokratte  at  a  later  tins 
(see  p.  117).  From  them  the  peculiar  insular  view  of  the  qpeedi 
at  Qela,  wide  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  another,  has  altogether 
vanished.  Doubtless  circumstances  had  changed  and  had  made 
that  view  altogether  out  of  place.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  case.  The  doctrine  of  Sikeliot  unity,  as  tought  in  the 
speech  at  Gela,  though  possible  at  the  earlier  time  and  impossiUe 
at  the  later,  is  just  as  remarkable  at  one  time  as  at  another.  It 
was  a  doctrine  very  natui-al  to  occur  to  Hermokratte ;  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  come  into  the  head  of  Thucydides  as  what  Her- 
mokrat^s  might  d  priori  be  expected  to  set  forth.  And,  eonsider* 
ing  the  charactor  of  Thucydides'  Sicilian  narrative  at  thia  stagey 
I  cannot  think  it  likely  that  he  would,  when  first  writing  it^  have 
thought  of  putting  in  any  speech  at  all.  All  this  helps  towards 
the  belief  that  this  speech  does  not  come  under  Thucydidei^  moaaj 
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head,  of  speeches  which  be  thought  likely  to  have  been  made, 
but  rather  iiuder  the  first  head,  when  }ie  hands  down  to  U!;,  douht- 
less  is  his  own  words,  speeclius  to  which  he  had  bimielf  listened 
or  the  Buhstflnce  of  which  had  been  reported  to  him.  And,  if  the 
Bpeecli  at  Gelti  comes  under  this  lost  class  of  all,  no  reporter  is 
GO  likely  as  Herraokrat&s  himself.  Hermokratfis  would  remember 
hia  own  speech,  if  other  people  had  forgotten  it,  and  he  aod 
Thucydides  would  have  every  temptation  to  talk  over  the  matter 
together.  And  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  the  banished 
Thucydides  ba<I  plenty  of  opportunities  of  talking  to  Mermokrat^s, 
either  wbea  he  was  serving  in  the  j^^giean  or  even  in  Sicily  a  little 
eArlier  (see  above,  p.  59(1). 

The  words  in  iv.  60.  I,  'Aftjrai'out  oi  iiiraiuv  txovrtt  fioXiiTro  tbh' 
'eXXqtBv  (see  p.  57),  fit  in  excellently  with  the  time  of  tbe  coa- 
gresB  at  Oela.  The  Athenians  had  won  their  success  at  SpLuktftria 
ftnd  they  had  taken  KythSra  (iv.  53):  the  Thracinn  exploits  of 
Braeidas  and  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Delion  had  not  yet  happened, 
or,  if  they  had  happened,  they  could  not  yet  have  been  known  in 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  Grote  (vii.  188.  see  p.  56)  has  tome- 
thing  to  say  on  the  worda  in  Thucydides  (iv.  60.  t)  where  the 
Athenians  are  spoken  of  as  iXlyair  vouo-i  iraportit,  with  the  purpose 
of  coininfj!  with  a  jji'sater  force  at  «ome  future  time.  He  argues 
that  the  Athenian  fleet  now  off  Sicily  could  not  be  called  "  a  few 
ebipB,"  that  the  words  could  he  used  only  by  compariaon  with  the 
greater  fleets  that  came  afterwards.  He  argues  therefore  that  the 
speech  was  written  after  the  great  Athenian  expedition,  "  though," 
fae  ailds,  "  I  doubt  not  that  Thucydides  collected  the  memoranda 
for  it  at  the  time." 

This  falls  in  exactly  with  my  notions,  save  only  that  I  doubt 
about  Thucydides  "  collecting  memoranda  "  in  this  particular  case. 
In  some  cases  in  the  eighth  hook  we  may  very  well,  witli  Arnold 
(iii.  403),  sec  preparations  for  speeches  to  l)e  worked  in  when  the 
writer  came  to  his  final  revision.  But  that  hardly  applies  here. 
Thucydides,  as  I  hold  (see  above,  p.  5<)i),  wrote  a  narrative  of  these 
earlier  Sicilian  wars  soon  after  the  time.  When  he  came  to 
revise  that  narrative,  he  worked  in  this  speech  from  bis  fuller 
knowledge,  knowledge  largely  derived  from  Hermokrat^s  himself. 
The  only  other  alternative  that  I  can  conceive  is  that  Thucydides 
wrote  the  speecb  when  he  wrote  the  leet  of  the  fourlb  book, 
and  that  he  wrote  it  with    the   slighter    kuowledgti   of  Sicilian 


Ithiokl 

aAirt  Zii  mmjat  Dmvwn  a  pr«Bic  of  aH  dMt  tarn  fe  got  o«t  of 

wm0mMvCt0gmr  in  TL  ].  2.  and  -u  ngifp0nv  in  it.  €4.  j  («•  ToL  £. 

p.  4^7/.     ThcK  UMC  winda  eooM  iuippilj 

tAuty  jiv^  a  diAoee  of  fauiiig  tp.  51)  of  ** 

V«terlaa«l<!S. '     Tbe  ward  cmrncs  one  bnck  to  d»  KMigi  of  fnitj 

jooni  hodK  and  more. 


W«  mnftt  hftrt  not  forvet  the  apecch  pot  into  the  month  of 
HurtnokraiXAn  hj  TimAJoo,  which  was  so  severelj  falamed  bj  Poly- 
\rtm  (zii.  25!:).  The  case  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tjifpchim  (t/^htiT  than  those  in  Herodotos)  which  were  attiibnted 
Uf  Oitiofi  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan 
^ufnyn,  Hee  vol.  ii.  p.  516.  Only  we  have  here  nothing  answer- 
Iti^  iff  the  fi|>eech  (from  Antiochos  or  Philistoef)  which  in  that 
fAMi  I'nIylfioN  approved,  and  which  was  certainly  not  that  in 
llnKKlotiiN.  If  wu  are  surprised  then  at  Poly  bios'  not  mentioning 
iliii  upMM'h  in  llero<lotus,  we  are  yet  more  surprised  now  at  bis  not 
«iiMiiiiliig  the  M|NKH'h  in  Thucydides.  But  so  it  is. 
Tiii>  imMAge  ill  which  Polybios  discusses  the  speech  deviaed  by 
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Timatoi 

that  Hermotci'atfiB,  one  of  the  most  practicttl  o 


56)  is.  uuluckily,  not  only  b  fragment  but  a  inuti- 
e  that  Polybioa'  fiiief  o!jjectiou  waa 


of  the  least  likely  to  talk  chililieb 


places  {.r.  . 


II  (Beep.  4«).i: 


ntpiairTtai  fuipatialiiit  nii   Ssarpiffucois  Xii}«uc),  is   luude  to   spend  too 

much  time  in  Betting  forth  the  atlvsnCages  of  peace  above  war 
in  an  aasemhly  which  knew  alt  about  it  (»V  avviSpiu  <aXwt  ■yi-ywi- 
(r*ovri  Tot  ToiQvroc  irfptTtTflus),  und  in  praising  the  men  of  Gelii  and 
Kamarina  6rst,  for  having  mude  peace  with  one  another,  eecondly 
for  trying  to  bring  the  other  cities  to  the  like  godly  unity.  This 
last  does  not  seem  a  very  bad  fault  ;  and  fome  talk  of  that  kind 
might  be  politic.  But  the  third  ground  of  praise  ia  remarkable 
and  instruclive.  While  the  other  two  are  obvious  and  open  to 
any  rhetoriuian,  this  one,  we  feel  sure,  Timaioa  must  have  found 
in  AnIiochoB  or  some  other  good  authority.  The  word!)  stand 
thus; 

Tpirov  oTi  irpavoiffitU"  raC  /iJi  0ovXiviaBas  ra  n-X^Aj  ntpi  ruv  iia'Kua-itii', 
oXXd  Toit  frpotararrat  rwi>  vo^iTit/pdram, 

The  ground  of  praise  seems  to  be  that  this  delicate  diplomatic 
business  was  done  in  a  way  more  like  that  of  modern  diplomacy 
than  was  usuul  in  the  Greek  commonwealths  {see  p.  48).  The 
Qeloans  and  Kamarinaiaiis  ehose  to  have  the  matter  debated  by  a 
t>mall  body  of  leading  men  from  each  city^hy  a  diplomatic  con- 
gress in  fact — mther  than  to  leave  it  to  the  popular  asBerablies  of 
each  city.  They  might,  when  they  had  concluded  their  own  peace 
or  truce,  have  earned  it  round  to  tlie  other  Sikeliot  cities,  asking 
each  sepiirutely  to  agree  to  it.  This  was  what  was  afterwards 
actually  done  to  the  Italiot  cities,  when  the  pence  was  offered  to 
them  and  accepted  by  all  except  Lokroi  (see  p.  64).  In  this  way 
the  whole  matter  would  have  had  to  he  debated  separately  in  the 
popular  assembly  of  each  city.  luetead  of  this,  the  matter  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  single  representative  body,  of  deputies  sent 
by  each  city,  The  final  confirmation  of  eech  city  might  still  be 
needed  ;  but  it  would  be  merely  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
treaty  already  discussed  and  put  into  shiipe  by  a  select  body. 
Such  a  body,  had  it  become  permanent,  might  have  become  the 
kernel  of  a  Sikeliot  confederation.  That  such  was  thy  nature  of 
the  gathering  at  G-ela  is  j^erfectly  clear  from  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.   58.  i).     The  xmt^f  to  which    Herniokrat&s   speaks  is 

made  up  of  dira  iraaam  tuv  n-dXiuv  jr/iiaffiit.      And  these  irptaffiH  are 
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qioken  of  m  eqniftlent  to  •!  AXm  ZiaiXiArai  fwwXdifcm  h  TSkm, 
This  alnxwt  looks  as  if  thoj  csma  with  foil  pow«n  to  eoaaeni  is 
anything  in  the  name  of  their  saftaral  tatim.  Bat  eviD  if  Hm 
tnatj  had  afterwafdi  to  be  pat  to  a  Tea  or  Naj  vote  1d£  eadi  cHj, 
the  detaib  at  least  had  been  disopawd  and  the  doenawnt  dnwa 
np  bjr  the  repreeentatife  body,  flie  aeeonntin  nimydidea(ir.6s) 
does  not  absohitelj  mk  this  point ;  bat  perhaps  it  looka  note  ss 
if  the  deoision  of  the  assembly  had  been  finaL 

Hie  oligarchio,  perhapa  fedeimlisti  Hennokimtte  woold  natnaDy 
prefisr  the  sin^^  smaller  body. 

In  this  way  the  despised  ^nmaios,  if  he  does  not  aetnally  hc^ 
OS  to  a  new  fsct,  at  least  pats  a  fiiet  reoorded  fay  TlmcydideB  into 
fresh  and  veiy  instrootire  prominence. 


NOTE  Vn.  p.  88. 
Thb  Dbbigrs  OV  ATi¥niTAPits. 

Thb  qoestion  of  the  designs  of  Alkibiadte  in  tfas  great  SieiliaB 
expedition  stands  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  designs  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  generaL  And  both  are  distinct  frtm  the 
designs  of  the  Athenian  people  at  the  earlior  time  with  which  I 
had  to  deal  in  Note  II,  when  Alkibiadte  was  not  yet  a  politicBl 
leader.  And  in  both  cases  we  most  again  distingoish  the  vagos 
thoughts  which  float  in  the  minds  either  of  one  man  or  of  a  mnlti- 
tode  from  deliberate  purposes  which  have  taken  a  definite  shspe 
and  which  either  man  or  raultitnde  would  openly  avow. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  Athenian  iutenrention  in  Sicily  we  haye 
seen  that  Sicilian  conquest,  whole  or  partial,  was  seriously  looked 
on  as  something  possible  on  the  part  of  Athens  (see  p.  29).  We 
have  seen  also  (see  above,  p.  615)  that  Carthage  had  a  large  enough 
place  io  men's  minds  to  supply  the  comic  poets  with  jokes.  This 
last  does  not  prove  that  any  man  would  have  spoken  serioosly  of 
an  attack  on  Carthage  in  the  assembly  or  elsewhere. 

At  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  Thucydides  distinctly 
describes  the  Athenian  people  in  general  as  entertaining  seriooB 
schemes  of  Sicilian  conquest,  seemingly  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
island.  He  comments — with  all  the  full  knowledge  of  his  sixth 
and  seventh  books — on  their  ignorance  of  what  Sicilian  conquest 
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involved  and  specially  of  tbe  size  of  tbe  islaud  {see  Grote,  vii.  210, 
33 1 ).  Speaking  in  his  own  person,  he  says  nothing  about 
Cftrthage.     At  the  very  heginuing  of  tiie  sixth  book  he  Bays  ; 

row  S  airrov  )(ttiii>ms  i\6rjinuni  ('(SouXowo  auOn  /uifoM  trapaamvg  T^t 
fura  AaxtToi  Hal  Eipi/iiiiovrac  iiti  £tiitXiiii>  nXtioatrit  itaTa(rpi'ifair6iit, 
•  I  iiraiVTo,  Strtipoi  ot  froXXol  omi  tov  iirfiSovc  T^»  irrjiTiM  mil  r»» 
JroueoCvTW  tov  ir^7i$ous  ical    hM.jjt'iitv  not  ^apQapav. 

A  little  later,  jnst  after  his  deBcription  of  Sicily  (vi.  6.  i)  fae 
says  that  the  Athenians  designed  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but  c]ok<<d 
it  under  a  show  of  helping  their  kinsfolk  and  allies  ; 

TOiraiTa  Idrr)  'EXX^wuv  cat  ffapffapaiii  SuccXiav  i^iHi,  nii  nrl  Too^i^f 
ojcroi' auj^n  oi  'AAjmioi  trrpartviiv  uptajfTO,  «0n'/n»oi  (it*  rp  dXijfl*- 
(fTcirff  jrpo^dmi  T^t  irdoijE  n^Jd*,  jSoijAii-  9<  d;«i  fvxptitSit 
flovXdfWHii  Tuie  ('auTiip  (tyytwiri  Hoi  toIi  ■npoayrytvjDiimat  fu/jfidj|oir. 

Hero,  wlien  speaking  ol'  tbe  people  at  large,  (here  is  nothing 
about  Carthage,  Carthagiuian  conquest,  though  a  good  deal  in 
men's  heads,  bad  not  taken  the  same  definite  shape  as  Sicilian 
conquest.  But  Thucydides,  in  bis  own  person  (vi.  15.  2),  puts 
Carthaginian  designs  into  tbe  mind  of  Alkibiad^s ;  he  is  iiakurra 
irrpimjytioiu  t(  iwiSu/iiip  icai  i\jii(itv  ZinXiar  t*  4t"  nurou  itol  Kap^fijiUm 

Views  on  Carthage  seem  to  imply  views  beyond  Carthage  ;  and 
Alkibiad^B,  in  his  speech  at  Sparta  (vi.  90.  i),  is  made  (see  p.  198) 
to  set  forth  the  very  widest  views  as  those  of  the  whole  Athenian 

rirXiiiraiitv  tt  SitiXiap  fr^WTDv  itin,  (i  ItvpaiiaSa,  ZufXuanu  rara- 
(nYW^/iifoi,  litra  5'  ('mtravf  a{$n  kuI  'ImXisnu,  hiira  ul  t^  Kiipj(tf- 
dopitav  apj(^t  Kai  avruv  diiomipaaoirTtt. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  there  is  here  no  distinct  mention  of  tbe 
barbaiiiin  part  of  Sicily,  though  Panormos,  Solous,  and  Motya 
must  be  understood  as  coming  under  the  head  of  the  KapxiiSeHM' 

All  this,  BO  says  Alkibiadfts,  was  only  to  find  the  means  of  making 
an  attack  on  PeloponnGsos,  and  in  the  end  ruling  all  Hellas,  seem- 
ingly both  continuous  and  scattered  (™u  ^tumyras  'EXXijyiitoC  Sp^tm). 
To  this  end  the  Athenians  were  to  bnild  ehips  with  tbe  timlwr  of 

Italy  (rpiiipiis  T(  jrpit  Tail  ^fUtifUti  froXXac   rm^frfytiaiiiuHn.  I'xoia^t  T^t 

'IroXtat  £v\a  SipSata),  and  to  bring  with  titom  the  whole  force  of  the 
West,  Greek  and  barbarian  (m/n'crnvrd  ^vpaaaav  /liir  r^»  tiiiStr 
irpaTfrrofainir  Siih/uj'  riir  '£XX^i^v,  iroXXotc  Si   (iap^povt  pioOaadiitvoi, 
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lool  "ififipas  Ktu  oXXovr  rmp  ^mt,  ifuikeyoviutmt  9W  papfiipmm  iiaxH»mr& 
rovf).  In  all  this  description,  spoken  when  and  where  it  was 
sx)oken,  Alkibiadds  was  sure  to  make  the  most  of  ererything  and 
he  was  not  unlikely  to  invent  something.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  safe  to  say  that  he  takes  his  own  serious  schemes  and  his  own 
dreams  to  boot,  and  speaks  of  them  all  as  the  serious  schemes  of  the 
Athenian  people.  But  no  doubt  both  he  and  the  people  in  general 
were  quite  ready  to  take  an3rthing  that  thej  had  a  chance  of 
getting.  This  was  ^  Syav  r&v  vXfuWy  anBvyJia^  as  Thucydides  calls 
it  (in  yi.  24.  3)  when  6  iroXvr  jIfuXof  xai  arparUmft  hoped  jv  tv  rf 
weip6m  dpyvpw¥  oia€ipf  xal  wpoGKnitrafr&ai  ^vwofup  i$€9  it^um  /ua&o^opim 

The  later  writers — even  the  contemporary  Philistos  would  for 
these  matters  be  in  some  sort  a  later  writer — naturaUy  exaggerate. 
I  have  quoted  (see  above,  p.  630)  the  place  in  Dioddros  (xiL  54) 
where  he  speaks  of  Athenian  plans  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of 
Qorgias.  At  the  present  stage  (xiii.  2)  he  does  not  talk,  as  one 
might  have  expected,  about  Carthage  and  more  distant  places,  but 
only  of  Sicily ;  ^atrrr  fifiAtrt^purfUPOi  raU  iXnlatpf  i(  iroitiov  corv- 
Kkrjpovv  rjXmCov  ttjv  luctXiau,  But  he  has  also  a  very  strange  story, 
wherever  he  found  it,  about  a  secret  agreement  between  the  Senate 
and  the  generals,  in  which  Nikias  must  surely  have  been  outvoted ; 

t6t€  fi€v  ov¥  oi  trrpaTrjyoi  fxm  ttjs  povKfjt  cr  anopprfv^  tnnft^fHvamtt, 
f^vkivovro  YTcof  XP^  iioiicfja'cu  ra  Kara  r^v  SuccXiav  foy  Trjt  yrfcov  Kpaniaw 
(rtP.  ^doffv  ovv  avToisj  ^tXiPovvriovf  Ka\  Svpoxovortovr  oydpairodiO'acrdlac, 
TOis  d*  aXXocc  a7rXca(  Td(ai  xjiopovi  fA>t  kot  tviavrhv  otawfO'i  rols  'A^qmaitMS, 
This  comes  up  again  in  the  imaginary  speech  of  Gylippos  (xiii.  30). 
The  story  is  hardly  worth  refuting. 

Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Alkibiad^s  (17),  brings  out  more 
strongly  than  Thucydides  does  the  distinction  which  Thucydides 
certainly  draws  between  the  schemes  of  Alkibiad^s  and  the 
schemes  of  other  people.  The  Athenians  had  wished  for  Sicily 
even  during  the  life-time  of  Perikl^s.  It  seems  implied  that 
Perikl^s  kept  them  back  ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  died,  they  eagerly 
welcomed  every  opening  for  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs  (SuccXm; 
Koi  Ilf piKkiovs  €Ti  fcivrof  (TTfOvfiovv  *A$ijvaioi  Koi  TfXcvriJo-airrof  fjvrowro 
Koi  TQi  XcyoficVar  ^rjdflas  koi  avfifiaxuis  tntynrov  €KaaT6T€  roif  dlkKOVfA€wois 
viro    IvpaKovaiav  arifiddpas  rrjs  yul^opos  arparfiai  Tid^wrft).       But    till 

Alkibiadds  stirred  them  up,  nobody  thought  of  anything  beyond 
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Sicily  ;  it  was  he  who  first  dreamed  of  Ciirthage  and  Libya  and  of 

attacking  PeloponnSsos  with  Western  help  (apxn*  yafi  ('fai,  irpile  i 
qXiruM,  iuitniTO  r^t  orpnriiat,  oii  riXos,  Siirnip  o!  Xoiiroi,  SiirtXiap  .... 
ICa^;i[il8i>Ki  ital  AySi'njv  ovtspotroKar,  «  &i  TOVTav  jrpoirytroiiinav  'IroXi'aii  mil 
UArmimiirtiy  fji]  iripiffiiWAiitliot,  d\!yoll  jtif  i<j>6Sia  tou  iroXf^of  SiKiXiav 

mrouiro).  This  may  eeem  to  come  from  Alkibiadls'  speech  at  Sparta 
in  Thucydidee.     He  persuaded  the  young  to  share  in  his  dreams 

(tovt  fiir   viovs  utnidfV    ttx"    f^    ^^    tXjtiaif    tmipiutiovt)  ;     the    old 

leem  not  to  go  beyond  telling  stories  of  old  campsigns  which  stir 

up  the  youug  still  further  (ruv  Si  zrpurffuripav  liKpoinTo  woXka  Savpama 

wwpi  orpaTflas  irfpaupoiraji').  Many  therefore  take  to  the  study  of 
tnililary  geography  (see  p.  log)  and  begin  to  draw  maps  of  the 
lands  spoken  of  (Aim  iroXAovf  (v  raU  iraXaiiiTpaii  icai  toic  ^iiucvAiuit 
Ka6i(ta6ai  r^f  r(  rffaiiv  ro  ir;[q/ia  itai  Btvui  Aiffinit  col  Kapxni°"t 
innrypB^Kimt). 

In  the  Life  of  Nikias  (is),  written,  one  may  suppose,  later  than 
that  of  AlkibiadSs,  the  influence  of  Alkibiadfe  seems  to  go  further. 
The  wish  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  is  universal.  And  the  old 
men  draw  maps  as  well  as  the  young,  only  they  seem  not  to  draw 
actnat  maps  of  Libya,  but  only  specially  lo  note  those  points  of 
Sicily  which  look  towards  Libya  (fiort  lol  woue  if  naKaurrpais  ml 
yiparrai  ir  ipyaartpioK  (Hi  ^^loi^iaic  (rvyKn0(j|a^(K>i>c  iinoypd<^tw  t£ 
aXriHa  T^t  SiJifXtar  mi  r^*  <fii(Tif  Tijs  irip'i  aurijip  flnXao-oTjt  tai  Xifiiwc  coi 
Toirauc,  oh  Ttrpaimu  trpot  Ai|9inii'  ^  v^iroc).  But  they  all  look  to 
Sicily  as  merely  a  etartiug-point ;  they  are  to  overcome  Carthage, 
and  to  become  masters  of  Libya  and  of  the  whole  Western  Me(lit«r- 
ranean  (oi  ^i<kp  iAoi-  I'mHoinTo  tdG  ttoXi/iou  SuiXioj'  dXX'  6ppj]T^pio¥,  iit 
<nr'  ourqc  Siayaviadpfvot  jrpot  Kapx>;So>>iou(  Kol  irxv'^oi^'t  iV"  '^"I"  toi 
rij*  fiT^t  'HpaxXiiar  irrrjXaiv  SoXumToii). 

When  we  have  got  to  the  pillars  of  H^raklto.  we  have  got 
to  those  Iberians  whom  AJkibiadfs,  according  to  his  account  at 
Sparta,  thought  of  hiring  to  attack  Pelopounilsos  (see  p.  196). 
Were  they  brought  into  contemporary  comedy  at  this  date,  a» 
one  of  the  dreiima  of  the  timet  So  tliought  Grote  (vii.  100), 
holding  tbut  the  Tpiifia\<it  of  Aristophanes  was  acted  about  this 
time.  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  whether  Tpii^7(  meant  Alki- 
biadfis  or  a  divmon,  a  point  discussed  in  our  familiar  Dindorf'a 
AriBtophands,  ii,  658,  and  more  largely  by  Siivern  (Clouds,  p.  84 
et  seqq.,  Eng.  Tr.).  But  the  dat«  does  matter.  There  is  a  long 
extract  from  the  uncui-t)uled  Stephen  of  Byzantium  l^l^ipiai  iia) 
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asauredly  reached  the  eecond  etage;  we  coii  hardly  think  that 
it  had  reach^  the  thii'd.  Indeed  the  speech  of  the  AtheniHn 
EuphfiaoB  at  Kamariiia  (see  p.  191)  seeras  distinctly  to  exclude 
it.  He  disclaims  on  the  part  of  Adieus  all  design  of  seekiDg 
in  Sicily  for  any  but  indepeudeut  allies.  As  for  Carthage,  the 
thought  of  conquest  there  had  reached  the  6rst  stage  as  long  ago 
as  the  acting  of  the  Knights  (see  above,  p.  615).  It  must  by 
this  time  have  got  into  the  second.  Thucydides,  it  must  be 
remembered,  distinctly  says,  through  the  mouth  of  Hermokratis 
(tI.  34.   2),  that  the  Cartbagioians  lived  in  constuut  fear  of  an 

Athenian  attack  (ad  Bid  ^fJou  ilol  utitoti  'Adtpm'iut  uuTolt  orl  T^y  niktu 

But  unless  such  Iberians  had  anyhow  got  to  Athens,  and  had 
anggested  the  thoughts  of  others  to  come,  we  can  hardly  faucy  that 
dominion  aa  far  oa  the  pillars  of  H6rakl£a  had  got  beyond  the  lirst 
stage. 

Tlie  remarks  of  Orote  in  the  note  to  vii.  311  seem  hardly  to 
distinguish  between  what  Alkibiadda  wonld  say  ia  the  assembly 
und  out  of  it. 


NOTE  Vni.  pp.  85,  89. 
Sicilian  Embagsieb  to  Athens  in  b.c.  41C. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  iloubt  from  the  words  of  Thucydides 
that  a  formal  emba^  from  Segesta  came  to  aak  for  help  for  that 
city,  according  to  the  existing  treaty  between  Segettn  and  Atheua, 
that,  among  the  argumeuts  which  they  employed,  they  pleaded 
the  further  call  on  Athens  to  give  help  to  the  Leoutines.  aud 
that  their  arguments  weie  ut  a  later  stage  backed  by  the  prayers 
of  I,eontiue  exiles  who  weie  at  Athens.  It  does  not  appeiir  tliot 
there  was  any  formal  Leontiue  embassy,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  was  at  this  time  any  constituted  Leontiue  c on iraoii wealth 
capable  of  sending  an  embassy. 

In  Thncydides,  vi.  6.  2,  the  Segestan  envoys  remind  the  Athe- 
nians of  their  own  treaty  with  Athens  renewed  by  Lacbte  (see 

p-  33) : 

Siiin  rfiP  ymttiyriy  m  Aii';(i7roi  *a\  Tmi  vparSpau  iroXipHi  AtomMM' 
ol  'Eydrrotut  ^vjtiia](ia*  arafUfivqiritaiTtf  Totic  *AA)»oJov(,  i&iaur*  v^ift 
»aft  n*(ii(»a»Tiit  tira/iivai. 

VOL.  in.  T  t 
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Tbcytheo  add  fiuilwr  igntaU, —d  fcy 
tercrt  wbieh  Athena  bad  in  drffdhy  tfe  TiiiBJiaii  aai  di  kr 
BiaXmn  allica; 


The  immediate  claim  of  the 
Athemi.  Under  that  they  aak  for  Up  wffom^  ^fVwmgm  Bit 
thej  bring  in  the  treatment  of  f^eontinni  hj  Sjmcaaa  nad  the 
general  ambition  of  Sjrncose,  aa  farther  motivea  §ar  Atheana 
intenrention  in  Sicily. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Leontine  apeakera  at  thia  liaigeL  Thej 
come  in  later,  after  help  baa  been  Toted  to  S^gcrta  amd  after  the 
debate  h»  been  reopened  between  Nildaa  and  AlkihiaiVa  After 
the  tpeech  of  Alkibiadfa,  the  Segeatana— that  ia  the  carvn  vho 
came  back  in  tL  8.  i — are  again  heard  (vL  19.  1);  ao  ait 
Leontine  exiles.  The  two  cla-Mes,  enroja  and  czilea»  aecm  to  he 
distinguished ; 

o2  'A^MiuM  oKfivaarrtf  tKtipov  [*AXn3ca^ovJ  tv  cm  rmm  *K]ftutmmm  nl 
Stomiimiir  (jwya^Uttv,  01  vapffXASrrvr  ddtom  re  cat  rmm  ofinmm  wrafU|v4- 
iTKorrat  luirtvop  fiori^ija'at  {nf>Uri, 

T\ierii  iH  nothing  here  to  suggest  any  formal  Leontine  embassy- 
It  nmy  have  Lecn  the  way  io  which  the  Segestan  envoya  and  the 
Leontine  exiles  are  coupled  by  Thncydides  which  suggeated  such 
an  emWsy  to  Dii^duros.  In  his  version  (xiL  83)  the  remnact 
of  the  Leon  tines  (ol  ilnryddts  avrw  awrrpatlKrrtf)  determine  to  make 
another  ap]>eal  to  the  Athenians  on  the  ground  of  kindred  {ttcpw 
miXir  alfrovf  '\$fjpaiovf  npoakafiiaBai  avfifiaxpvf^  &rar  avyytvus).     The 

next  words  ai  e  remarkiible ; 

irc/H  bi  TovTt0¥  Kotptfkoyria'dfuvoi  roir  ^BptaiP  oSr  ovM^fMSinfviv,  cMVf 
wptaptit  titntfi^ltop  wp6s  *A6riPaiovs,  d^tovrrts  fiotf0ri<rai  rms  wSkanp 
ahrSiP  al^ucovfjupais, 

'EBptaip  is  un  odd  word.  It  may  have  been  diosen  expressly 
to  take  111  the  barbarians — one  is  tempted  to  s»y  the  gentile* — 
of  Segesta.  At  any  rate  it  includes  them,  and  Segestan  and 
Leontine  envoys  go  to  Athens  together.  Diodoros  seems  (at  the 
end  of  c.  82)  to  look  ou  this  application  from  the  Leoutines  to 
Begesta  as  coming  by  a  happy  accident  (oTs  avpiipyffm  r€WT6fiarop) 
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just  when  the  Segeatans  had  muile  up  their  niiiiilB  (o  Bend  to 
Athene  nlMut  their  owd  fttfairs. 

All  this  is  just  possible,  if  only  we  do  not  fiupjiuBe  a  foriDid 
Leoutiiie  embflBsy.  But  I  should  rather  infer  from  Thucyilides 
that  the  Leonliiies  came  between  the  fit'et  Segettaii  apgiliiiation 
in  vii.  6  and  the  return  of  the  Athenian  and  SegcBtuii  cnvuyii  in 


a)  is  not  perfectly  clear.     Nikiaa  Bpealu,  r&» 


Plutarch  (Nik. 

'AAjMi'out  orpaTiitig  in\  SiifXiov. 

It  is  now  alao  that  the  wonderful  embaasy  ooniee  in  Justin, 
iv.  I.  4  (see  p.  73,  and  Orote,  vii.  194).  It  18  sceiiiingly  dent,  not 
either  from  Segeeta  or  fi'om  Leontinoi,  but  from  Kutaiifi, 

"  Cum  fidea  patia  a  Symcusanis  non  servaretur,  iknuo  luKfttoo 
Athenas  mittunt  [Ciitinienaes],  ijui  sordida  veBt«,  cnpillo  ljurl>iu]ue 
promieais  et  omni  squnloris  habitu  ad  mi«ericordiam  com  m  oven  dam 
anquitito  eontionem  defonnea  adeunt;  adduntur  pn-cibuN  tucrimv. 
et  ila  misericordem  [mpulum  eupplicea  movent  ut  diLiiinnrt^iitui' 
duces  qui  ab  liia  auxilia  deduxerant.  Igitur  cliwais  ingei)R  dtKtf' 
njtiir ;  creati  duces  Niciaa  et  Alcibiadea  et  L&machun." 

Here  is  n  distinct  confusion  between  the  oventa  of  tliu  year  4 1 6 
and  the  punishment  of  the  geuernis  in  414  (see  p.  65).  Wo  hnve 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  KatauC  juat  now. 

In  writing  the  text  1  took  for  graut«d  at  p.  31  thai,  to  »ny 
nothing  of  the  earlier  dealings  l)etween  AtheiiH  and  Kt-gi-Mta  (<iet< 
vol.  iL  p.  554).  an  alliance  had  been  mudo  lietween  them  by 
Lachea.  This  was  an  inference  from  the  words  of  'riiuavdtdea, 
vi.  6.  2,  quoted  above.  They  were  so  utideriitood  in  tHf,o  \iy 
Orate,  vii.  181,  197,  and  in  1870  by  Holm  (ii.  406)  who  argues  the 
point  against  a  weak  objection  of  Curtius.  Nothing  can  1m 
plainer  than  that  an  exislbg  alliance  Iwtwten  Athens  ami  Kegostn 
is  aSEumed  throu<;hout,  Nikias  (vi,  10.  5)  fays  ^/uit  'Kynrraioit 
aStn  (irdfuixnc.  >>E  dSuoutUtoit,  <t£(u>t  ffviBoufui',  which  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  an  alliance  made  a  few  days  before.  And  hia  hinguuge  a 
little  further  on  (vi.  13}  also  impUee  an  existing  alliunce  ; 

rolt  ff  'Eyt<naUt  i&'j  I'liriir,  iniiii)  Urtv  'AffifaUv  «'il  fi'i^'f™*  I'pit 
ZiXuwmowe  ri  wpin-ur  wAifiot,  jhtA  mpSiy  ml  nanAitireai-  «d!  ri  Xoarip 
(vfi^X""^  W  'OuiiSa:  Sxnrtp  ttiOoftiy,  oU  ««»(  /•if  trpd(na,r  a^iwovjto, 
urptXiat  V  avTQi  Itrfiintt  oil  Ttv^&iuOa. 
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It  ii  therefore  a  little  strange  to  read,  in  a  oonmientaij  of  Ik 
year  1881  on  the  paseage  in  tL  6.  a  (Jowett,  iL  344) ; 

*^AiHmiim9  is  to  be  taken,  not  with  iraXf|io«y  Imt  with  fa^jpw'. 
The  Egeetaeane  reminded  the  Athenians  that  thej  bad  alralj 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  which  was  a  xaaaon  tat  their 
interfering  again.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  Atbenians  had 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Egestaeans,  preriooa  to  that  of  tL  8. 
Bat  the  words  rvit  Xotiro^  h%  (vitftAxpvt  odrfir, — p/rrk  rStm  IuiiMm^ 
thi  (vft^x^f — ^helow  probably  indnde  them,  as  wall  aa  the  ottv 
Sicilian  states  mentioued  as  allies  of  the  Leontinea,  and  ibenibn 
of  the  Atheniana,  in  iii.  86  med.  The  Egeetaeana  naturally  csD 
themselves  allies  of  the  Athenians,  becanse  th^  ai«  wOliiiig  to 
become  so." 

Several  remarks  occor.  First,  in  vL  6.  a  Anmrwmm  must  be 
taken,  not  with  f^u^^uixuBf  bat  with  voXcfiov.  The  eonatroing  ii 
doubtless  harsh  either  way ;  bat  our  inter|nretatioii  most  be  goided 
by  the  fects.  In  the  expedition  of  Lacfate  Athena  waged  a  war 
on  behalf  of  the  Leontinea ;  she  made  no  allianoe  with  Leontinni 
at  that  time,  because  she  was  already  .bound  by  the  wokoA  frw^x^ 
of  iii.  86.  4,  that  is  the  alliance  recorded  in  the  inaeriptioii  of  433, 
an  inscription  found,  one  may  add,  before  1877. 

Secondly,  No  alliance  between  Segesta  and  Athena  is  menttoned 
in  yi.  8 — because  the  former  alliance  referred  to  in  vi.  6  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Thirdly,  The  notion  tliat  the  Segestans  "  call  themaelTes  allies 
of  the  Athenians,  because  they  are  willing  to  become  so  "  might 
seem  to  come  from  the  confused  story  in  Diod6roe  (xii.  83) ;  tw 

'EyfOTOittv  ^oyy«XXo^«M»v  ^(piyfuirwv  r^  irkrfios  d^ativ  tit  rhm  wokMfum  coi 

(rvfifiox^crccy  Karh  t&¥  Svpajcov<nW.  It  18  always  rig^t  to  be  kind 
to  our  friend  at  Agyrium,  but  we  cannot  hearken  to  him  when  he 
thus  contradicts  Thucydides. 


NOTE  IX.  p.  126. 

Ath^nagorab'  Theory  of  Democract. 

The  definition  of  democracy  here  given  by  the  Syracusan  dema* 
gogue  is  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it.  Democracy  is  not  the 
rule  of  one  class  of  the  people  over  other  classes,  but  the  comnum 
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rule  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  democnicy  every  claRs  has  its 
specifU  furctiou ;  the  rich  have  thoira ;  the  men  of  nihility  have 
theirs;  the  ordinary  citizeiie  have  theirs.  Every  citizen  has  an 
equal  vote  in  the  final  deciBion  ;  but  there  ie  plenty  of  room  for 
the  action  both  of  classes  and  of  individuals  before  the  fioal  vote 
comes  on.  Democracy  is  not  a  corruption  of  something  ahe,  as 
tyranny  is  of  kingship,  as  oligarchy  is  of  arisfocracy;  it.  is  one 
uf  the  primary  forma  of  goveromeiit,  capable,  like  the  other 
two,  of  hebig  corrupted  into  something  else.  This  is  the  true 
theory  of  Greek  democracy ;  this  is  what  the  name  meuiiR  in  the 
mouth  of  practical  men  like  Thucydidee  and  Polybios.  It  is  also 
what  it  means  in  the  mouth  of  iBokratfis,  perhaps  not  really  a 
practical  man,  hut  one  who  at  least  wished  to  be  so. 

Every  one  knows  the  passage  in  praise  of  democracy  in  the 
Funeral  Oration  of  Periklfis  {Thuc.  ii.  37.  i).  The  definition  is 
not  quite  so  clear  ns  that  of  Atii^nagorns,  but  it  is  to  the  same 
effect.  Power  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  whole  body ;  all  are  equal 
before  the  law ;  each  man  is  valued  according  to  hia  personal 
merit ;  poverty  docs  not  shut  out  a  man  from  serving  the  state, 

Iiokratf^a  was  doubtless  something  of  a  dreamer;  but  he  was 
a  dreamer  of  a  diSerent  kind  from  Plato.  If  the  ideal  democracy 
of  which  he  loves  to  speak  never  existed  in  fiict,  it  was  at  least 
suggested  by  facts.  Ue  dislikes  the  democracy  of  his  own  day ; 
he  looks  back  to  a  better  atate  of  things ;  bat  his  buono  slaio  was 
still  a  democracy,  though  one  better  ordered  than  that  which  he 
saw  around  him.  In  the  Areopagitic  oration  he  describes  his 
ideal  time,  when  men  did  not  apply  the  name  Si/ioiparfa  and  other 
good  names  to  things  which  did  not  deserve  them  (c.  lo) ; 

oj  yip  iqt"  tKilvoti  ru»  xp^i-oi-  rr/r  niftw  tiaixoiims  tartirniiTavro  iroXi- 
T(iiu>  ova  ofo/ian  fj«»  r^  KoimraTif  «ol  trpaordrrj)   tipoaayopi 
lii*1*  cni  ii  Tu>*  itpa^av  av  rotavrtiv  Toir  <'irTVY;(iiK>i'iri  <^t*riitivijv,  ovi' 
^  TDVTor  TO*  Tpanov  Ftraidniai  roiis  iroXiVot  ficrfl    IjyitaSai  jq*  p,i* 
"Katrlar  initoKaariav,  Tiji'  bi  itapttroitiatr  f\iv6iaiar,  r^»  Ai 


In  the  good  old  times  they  had  not  the  lot ;  for  the  lot  was 
less  democratic  than  election  (tTHinruittpiai  MiuCor  tlrai  raunrv  r^i" 
•ciiramaatti  5  f't*  8(0  roC  Xcryx'i'*"'  yiympintr,  c.  23).  There  was 
danger  lest  an  oligarch  should  draw  the  lucky  bean.  He  pre- 
sently desvritwa  the  ideal  democracy,  in  which  the  whole  people 
is  absolute  master— he  does  not  ECiniple  to  say  ttjmnt — (8«i  toi' 
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fup  h^fiMf  M^vffp  rvpappop  naBwruPot  rat  oftx^  an  KaXofny  rmvt  c{a- 
Itaprapoprat  m  mptPttp  wtfi   rmp  oft^ttf^yrmy'pMr,  C    26),    wllile  the 

men  of  leisure  aivi  of  wealth  hare  their  sereral  duties  under  him 
as  his  senrants  (fiomp  occrnu),  like  Nikias  and  D^mostlieiite  in  the 
Achamians.     And  he  winds  up ; 

min  OP  rtr  cvpos  rovnyr  ^tQaiaiipap  ^  hutatar4pam  9ifgatmpanaPj  r^f 
rovt  lUP  ivparmrdTovt  cWl  roc  wpaftis  KoSurrainffj  avrmm  dc  rcfvtmp  top 
hriitop  Kvpunf  votownft ; 

He  comes  back  to  the  same  theme  in  the  Panathenaic  oration, 
where  he  sometimes  (c.  131,  132)  uses  nearly  the  same  words  as  in 
the  Areopflgitic.     Bat  he  brings  in  a  new  phrase  for  the  old  good 

democrscj,    ^fHUMpariq  f\   apummpariq.  XP^^  or   fitfityfUp^  (c    1 3 1, 

153).  He  abo  gives,  what  neither  Perikl^  nor  Athdnagoras  gives 
us  in  80  man  J  words,  the  formal  division  of  goYemments  under 
three  heads.  We  have  seen  it  already  in  Pindar  (Fee  yoL  ii.  p. 
537),  and  it  comes  out  clearly  in  the  famous  disconrse  of  the  three 
Persians  in  Herodotus  (iii.  80-82).  There  we  do  not  find  the  actoal 
word  ^poKparia,  though  oktyapx^  is  found.  The  words  there  are 
drjfioSf  v\rj3os,  ptaoPf  and  the  most  formal  opposition  is  ^fiot,  aktyap- 

Xia,  po\iv€ipxoi»  The  attractive  name  {oSpopa  warrmp  KaXXurrop)  is 
here  laovopia.  This  passage  of  Herodotus,  like  that  of  Pindar, 
shows  that  the  threefold  division  was  already  fully  accepted  in 
their  time  ;  ])ut  leokrat^s — who,  we  must  remember,  was  bom 
while  Periklcs  was  alive — seems  to  be  the  first  fully  to  draw  it 
out  in  a  regular  shape.  With  him  (Panathenaic,  132)  the  three 
forms  are  oXiyopxia,  bripoKpariat  popapxia.  We  should  rather  have 
looked  for  dpiaTOKpariay  especially  after  his  use  of  the  word  in  the 
other  places. 

The  view  of  Isokrates  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Ath^na- 
goras.  Athenagoras  does  not  in  the  same  way  speak  of  the  em- 
bodied D^mos  as  sovereign  or  tyrant,  and  of  those  who  have  the 
immediate  management  of  affairs  as  his  servants  or  even  slaves. 
But  ho  has  exactly  the  same  idea  of  giving  to  different  classes 
of  men  their  several  functions  in  the  commonwealth,  while  the 
assembly  of  all  classes,  the  whole  people,  has  the  final  authority 
in  all  thingt«.  Wo  cannot  say  how  far  the  democracy  of  Syracuse 
in  the  time*  of  Athenagoras  would  have  answered  to  the  ideal 
of  Isokrates ;  it  at  least  agreed  with  it  so  far  that  the  lot,  which 
Isokrates  so  specially  disliked,  did  not  come  in  till  the  changes 
under  Diokl^s  (see  p.  441,  and  Appendix  XXVI). 
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"We  may  be  sure  that  botli  to  Atlij-nagorng  and  to  IsokratSs 
a  commonwealth  from  which  any  pnrticular  cIiim  was  ahiit  out 
would  not  have  Beemed  a  true  democracy.  Florence,  after  the 
nobles  were  disfrancliised,  would  have  seemed,  no  longer  ^injinpai in, 
the  rule  of  the  whole  people,  but  diiyapxta,  the  rule  of  a  class, 
even  though  classes  might  happen  to  have  been  turned  nbout. 
So  Polj-bioH  sees  the  model  of  democracy  in  the  Fediral  consti- 
tution of  the  Acliatan  League,  which  certainly  was  in  practice 
dqfiocpnri'a  apumtupaTif  luiiiyfifnj,  and  which  one  might  tay  came 
v,ery  near  to  answering  the  literal  meaning  of  apuTTunimria.  "With 
him  (ii.  38)  we  may  mark  that  vapptjvia,  which  in  Isokrut^a  fau  a 
1»d  sense,  is  ufed  honourabty  ; 

Itnr/nplas  Km  jrappjialat  nil  KaSSkov  tijiiOKparlat  Aij^ir^t  avarqfia  (al 
wpoaiptmii  iikuipawripia  ovc  &r  tvpm  rif  t^c  irapa  rote  'Aj(iiioit  virap- 

Under  Itumnn  rule  and  supremacy,  both  aristocrucy  and  demo- 
cracy became  mere  shadows,  but  they  went  on  in  name  in  the 
dependent  common  wealths,  and  the  political  thinker?  of  those 
times  went  on  defining  them  just  like  Ath^nagoras  and  Isokratfis. 
Both  Plutai-ch  and  Dion  Chrysostom  think  monarchy  the  best 
form,  the  most  likely  to  be  well  worked.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
a  monarchy  which  carries  out  the  ideal  of  Claudian  (It.  Cons.  Stil. 

i>4); 

"  Nnnqnam  libertM  gnUor  citat 
Quun  lub  nsge  {do." 

It  is  to  be  fiaaiyiia  and  not  its  corroption  and  counterfeit  Tvpai-vit. 
Still  the  other  fonns  are  lawful,  and  may  be  good,  though  not 
likely  to  be  eo  good  na  the  other.  Both  writers  keep  up  the 
tradition  of  iiiionparia  as  a  thing  in  itself  honourable,  though 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  With  Plutarch  in  the  short  trenti?e  mfiX 
Norapxiat  '.T.\.  (c,  3)  the  three  forms  of  government  are  iiompxia, 
i\iyapx^  Sipoc/Hiriii,  for  which  he  refers  to  Herodotus.  All  are 
liable  to  corruption  {avii&i^iitt  napa'poiatK  nn!  SiaipOnpai  hot'  ^\X^l'^la^ 
5  {nrip3n\^r  tirat).    The  COITUptions  ate  TVpatrns,  iwairtia,  nj^oKparla. 

Tljey  come  alwut 

oraii  ffatriXiia  fur  v0pt*  ininn  anmwiOvroir  iXtyapxia  Si  VKtp^plf 
iTvrin,  tA  ai$a!it!'    iijfiMpaTta  If  dpapxiiw,  l<r6Ti}i  aiirrpiar,  naaai   St   ri 

We  may  remark  that  ix^"*?"'"'  ""t  being  the  rule  of  the  whole, 
would  not  answer  Athfinagoras'  definition  of  aij/uwpori'a,  and  tliat 
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cjj^ffrpui  would  be  the  eziet  oppoeite  to  the  hmmomaum  watkhig  d 
difierent  classes  conceived  both  hj  him  end  hy  laolavlie. 

Dion  Chrysoetom  is  yet  more  rojelist  thea  Plateidi ;  faoi  he 
admits  democracy  among  lawful  and  possiUy  good  ftmna  cf  gomn> 
ment;  it  is  simply  very  hard  to  manage  it  weD.  In  Ua  tUid 
oration  to  Trajan  vc/m  /Sa^iXi/at  (toL  L  p.  47,  TrOhner)^  ha  nya; 

Tpia  y^  ffSliy  rik  i^aptpJnurm  wtikgmim  wpifirffiri  ytfmgmmm  mmk 
96^am  ml  hUe^  punk  dai|iflPiSr  r  ay&Btm  mJi  rv^yf  4|m«. 

Monarchy  is  the  most  likely  to  saooeed;  arialoeney 
democracy  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  again  with  an  attnetiva 

yopcvoyMMf,  inuuttt  faona  col  vpfor,  ilsvp  )p  Bl—r<Wi 
Each  of  the  three  has  its  corruption  (rptit 
Sui^AyM/),  rvpappUf  Skiya^ia,  and  something  which  aeema  to  haie 
no  particular  name,  but  which  of  course  b  Plutarch's  ^x^^^^y*^ 

KkvUufOf  aypimt  mi  XP^'^^^  vv&  impmm  gnXyfir  fit ti||8sXXu|i  liwsw. 

All  these  writers  use  diyiuM^Nma  in  one  sense,  and  an  honofunUe 
one.    It  may  be  corrupted,  like  the  other  forms  of  goTemment; 

but,  like  them,  it  is  good  in  itself. 

The  other  notion  of  democracy  as  something  in  itself  bad,  a 
mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  forms  of  lawful  gOTemment,  seems 
to  spring  wholly  from  a  fancy  of  Aristotle.  In  the  well-known 
place  in  the  Politics  (iii.  7.  2)  be  makes  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment patriKtia,  apurroKparia^  and  voXirt  to.  Their  oormptiona  {wofifK' 
P6i(Tui^  are  rvpamnsj  okiyapxla,  dfifioKparitu  His  definition  of  wtikt" 
rcta  is ; 

Braw  TO  n\fj6o£  wpof  r^  Kouf^  wokirtvrfTiu  ovfUf^pom,  MiXcrrai  r6  KOtP^ 
BtfOfAa  waawf  tw  iroKir€ut>p,  woktrtUu 

The  corruptions  are  when,  not  the  conmion  good,  but  only 
the  good  of  a  certain  class,  the  monarch,  the  rich,  or  the  poor, 
is  sought ; 

ff  piw  yiip  rvpmnfis  iari  povapxia  vp6s  t6  avpi^pov  rd  rov  fiOpap^^iMTOf, 
^  d*  cikiyapxiOL  wpbs  rd  r«y  cvird/Mty,  ^  dc  hipoKparla  wp^  t6  ovfUfM/mp  rft 
r«y  cnr6pti¥'  vphs  dc  rd  r^  jcoiy^  XurtrcXoCv  ovdffua  avrmiP, 

He  goes  on  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  several  definitions,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  difference  between  iktyapxla 
and  ttipoKpmia  is  essentially  the  difference  between  wealth  and 
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povertj'.  Tlie  queBtion  of  numbers  is  aceitJeiitHl.  T}ie  rule  of 
many  rich  over  a  few  poor  would  be  an  oligarchy,  not  a  demo- 
crncy.     Tlie  case  will  never  happen,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 

a  Siaipipovirtii  i\  n  Sij/iOKporui  Koi  ^  iliCfttft^la  aXXqXwi',  irrno  i«u 
T!\ovTos  iiriai,  ta'i  omtytaiBir  ittv  oitov  &r  Sp^am  Bi^  ttXoCtoi  Sii  r' 
■Xdcrtrouc  liv  T»  jrXfi'our,  turn  TaunjB  o\iyap\iav,  orov  S  ol  oBu/im,  Bijfto- 


',  axx^ 


iraUoL 


It  IB  plain  at  once  that  this  biniotparla  of  Aristotle  is  not  the 
SrinwfiaTia  of  PeriklSa  or  Athfinagoias  or  uny  one  else.  It  may  be 
the  debased  democracy  of  iBukiatfis  or  the  axXotparla  of  Plutarch. 
For  wtitttevcr  reason,  Aristotle  u«es  words  in  a  eonse  different 
from  everybody  else.  What  all  other  speakers  and  writers  from 
Perildfis  to  Diftn  Chrysoatom  tall  irjiionpatm  he  choofea  to  call  by 
the  vague  name  mXinut,  and  to  transfer  the  name  Si^twpaTi'a  to 
what  Plutarch  calls  ix^oKpi^ia.  Kndless  confusion  has  been  the 
result ;  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  strange  fauoy  of  Aristotle  that 
a  word  BO  honourable  in  the  mouth  of  Periklds  and  Folybioa  should 
have  got  the  meaning  which  it  often  has  in  the  mouths  of  modern 
bubhlera.  But  Aristotle  himself  cannot  keep  coiiBistently  to  hie 
own  rule.  When  he  has  to  speak  of  facts,  he  cannot  hel|>  adapting 
language  to  facts.  Thus,  in  recording  the  political  changes  at 
Athens  (ii.  is.  3,  3,  where  Bee  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman's  note),  ho 
cannot  help  using  Sij/ioicpirui  in  the  wider  sense,  taking  in  the 
forms  both  H]iproved  and  disapproved  by  IsokrulSs.  80  in  the 
newly  found  'AAiwiiuv  noXiT<ui  by  himself  or  a  disciple — a  question 
on  which  I  will  nut  breathe  a  word  further — it  ih  just  possible 
ihat  jraAiTtia  in  c,  13  (followed  directly  after  by  5  fu'oTj  iroXirdii) 
may  be  meant  in  the  special  Artatotelian  aense,  as  irniatpatia  might 
just  possibly  be  taken  in  c.  23.  But  in  c.  29  the  constitution 
of  Klei^theiiSa,  and  in  c.  41  that  of  Solon,  are  both  called  87^10- 
■fKrrta,  juat  as  they  are  by  Isokratfia  and  everj-body  else.  Indeed 
he  cannot  keep  hiniaelf  from  giving  even  the  despised  Sqrurya^t 
an  honourable  epithet,  when  (c.  38)  lie  tells  us  bow  tV  rou  irpinpav 

Ai-istolle's  use  of  iroXiTtia  has  a  modem  parallel.  To  moat 
people  in  Great  Britain  the  word  "  constitution "  suggests  one 
particular  kind  of  constitution.  I  liave  seen  the  woida  "con- 
stitutional govemmeut"  oppoted  to  a  conimonwealtli,  as  well  aa  to 


ckMm  rf  «n  drfriricM  rf  liwMrTBfy,  the 

aDf  aeecptad  lij  fulJfjJ  Bca  a  Greeee.    BM  Ae 

cf  AfirtaUe  iDartrrtig  m  gfifhy  cf  higaign  cf  >  kind 

to  the  we  €£10J^  and  "ElWr  fpskcB  cf  a  voL  fi.  pu  179. 

k  the  vUe  people,  aot  morclaMni  it,  lad  ^^^m^fmrm  m  Ae  nle 

of  the  ^ole  people,  not  «f  ear  dai  ni  H.    Yet  it  is  hudlf  poe- 

sUe,  m  Hcndotai  and  ThacrdidcB  thwnwhw  ehov,  to  moid 

wmMkg  the  vocd  ^vvr  Idr  m  pntieBhr  deH,  the 

ijppuetd  to  the  Acyan.     But  at  any  nte  w>  Gi«ek  writer 

aak  te  the  laet  Talgnin  of  noden  politicBl  teDc,  which  ipeakt 

of  **the  dcBocncr"  faing,  mU  a  fom  of  g^gwrnnaamA  bat  a 

rM,  bnt  it  is  Dew  itaelf  called  a 


XOTE  X  p.  157. 
Lais  asd  TexjlXdba. 

I  HAVE  Dot  made  a  special  etody  of  the  acts  of  Lais,  as  aome 
German  echoUn  aeem  to  hare  done ;  bat  ahe  does  id  a  slight  way 
teach  SiciliMD  hiftonr ;  Ae  has  also  a  ^>ecial  interest,  such  as  it  ia, 
as  one  of  the  Tcnr  few  persona  of  Sikan  race  to  whom  we  can 
attach  any  personal  idea.  For  I  suppose  we  must  aUow  that  come 
Lais  formed  part  of  the  human  gpoU  of  Xikias  at  Hykkaxm.  With 
any  Lais  w)k>  was  not  in  eome  shape  Sicilian  we  have  Dotfaing 
to  do. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  410)  has  brought  together  a  great  deal  about 

Lais,  and  uses  his  materials  with  judgement.     The  article  Lais  in 

the  Dictionary  of  Biography  (not  having  the  letters  £.  H.  B.  to  it, 

as  a  Sikan  subject  ought  to  have  had)  is  utterly  confused.     One 

thing  is  plain.     Either  there  were  two  women  of  the  name,  or  some 

of  the  stories  must  be  altogether  false.     For  instance  the  story 

told   about  Apellls  and  Lais  by  Ath^naios»  xiiL  54,  is  wholly 

impossible  of  our  Lais  of  Hykkara.     So  is  the  story  in  the  same 

hapter  which  connects  her  with  the  orator  D^moethen^  who  must 

re  been  forty  years  younger  than  our  Lais.     Most  impossible 

all  is  the  story  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophante  (Plutus,  179) 

it  not  Lais  herself^  but  her  mother,  went  to  Persia  with  Alex- 
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ander.  After  tliis  the  tales  which  connect  Lais  with  Aristippos 
and  Diageues  the  Cynic  (Atbeo.  xiii.  54,  55),  if  unlikely,  teem 
credible. 

Yet  it  IB  clear  that  Ath£uaics  means  our  LaiB,  bb  he  says 
distinctly  in  the  snme  cliapter  that  she  was  i$  'Y«i()4>ip  (inftit  B'  uilnj 

Suf Xic^,  alp'  Ijt  alxfiaXuTot  yrM^Vi)  ^utr  tit  KapirSap,  in  IittojhT  IlAiitiav), 
and  again  c.  55,  Nvfu^fupoi  o  Svpaitdirmt  in  t^  nrp'i  riv  iv  SmMif 
Savfutioiitruv  i^  'Ytapov    2(j«Xi«ou  ippouptov   ijvat  Tr/v  Aalia.      Perhaps 

there  was  another  of  the  Eamc  uamo ;  perhaps  the  names  of 
courteeauB  got  as  easily  confounded  ns  those  of  tyrants,  and  the  story 
of  Apell68  may  belong  to  somebody  else.  There  wua  a  Nais  in  the 
Bame  line  (Ath.  xiir.  52,  and  Steph.  IJyz.  in  EiKoptrln,  tu  which  we 
sliall  come  again),  which  would  supply  an  easy  means  of  cotifusion ; 
but  she  does  not  coucern  us. 

The  evidence  which  makes  Lais  a  captive  of  NikieB  at  Hykkara 
seems  quite  strong  enough,  Thtre  is  tlie  passage  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Nikias  quoted  in  p.  157,  where  she  a]>pearB  aa  a  little  child. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophaiifis,  Plut.  179,  adds  her  exact  age  of 
seven  years,  and  lelJa  us  what  further  huppened  to  hei' ;   Xi)^^»>i 

yap  tt>a(ri¥  aur^t  in  2i»Aif  iio\ij(Woii  ritnt  kqI  ilXnirot  xmb  NiKiow  twririr' 
vrpSijyai  lii  uirn  KopitBiov  Tivoc  Kcii  irifxipBqHU  tapov  ri]  yvHUii  lit  KoplrSor. 

Pausaiiias  (ii.  x.  5)  tells  the  same  story,  and  mentions  another 
tomb  in  Thessaly,  coniiectod  with  another  story  about  a  certain 
Hippnstratos,  Euryloclios,  or  PauanniaB,  or  Aristooikos,  which  is 
also  told  by  the  Aristopliauic  scholiast.  She  would  tlnis  lie  bom 
in  B.C.  4Z3,  The  story  which  Alh^naios  (xiii.  45)  quotes  about 
lier  and  Euripides  who  died  in  406,  from  the  comic  puet  Machon, 
is  therefore  jtisl  possible,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  belong  to 
somebody  else.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  Kifercuce  to  her 
by  Aristophanes  (Piut.  179)  iji  B.C.  389,  which  forms  the  scholiast's 
text: 

jfif  a  Aati  of  till  al  tiAowfliiii ; 

TIlia  is  addressed  to  Ploutos,  and  refers  to  the  greediness  of  Lais, 
on  which  cf.  Athen.  siii.  26,  i£liau,  V.  H.  xiv.  35.  There  is  also 
Uie  story  (jElian,  V.  H.  x.  3)  about  her  and  Eubotiis,  who  won  the 
Olympic  prize  in  b.  0.  408.  She  is  said  in  the  fcholiuRt  to  have 
been  put  to  death  out  of  jealousy  by  the  Thessalian  women.  It 
is  odd  that  Souiilas  has  nothing  to  say  about  her,  beyond  the 
unintelligiblo  AoiSat  q  iraipif  tarit  in  r^  XiKiirn,  nnd  Diogente 
Laertius,  who  has  to  bring  in  different  relations  of  hers  to  two 


•oneenn  WL    And  XaMknftii^  vho  kHid  to  Ime  InoB  bon  a 
BpC  3^9  wovld  ntli0r  go  vidi  i^allii  and  DtmoiAmim  At 


Boi  there  we  two  otb«  poiata  sboot  Lais  wUdi  do 
to  BicUj.  Other  SieOiaii,  other  Bikaa,  apoto  daiMd  her 
Hj^Ekara.  BtqAcii  of  ^aanttoai,  mder  Itmutpm  or  Itnmipm,  giiaa 
hertoHykkafa.  B«t  he  ato^  ndorl^arr^  Benliona the  ekmia 
of  thai  Sikaa  town.  SeovoLLp.  iao^iLpu543.  Hoadda;  *i 
II  in  ^Uot  UAIpm  1^  vfr  AmSbm  Ei|Mi^«i.  It  would  be  an 
oonfaeiop;  hot  we  have  aeen  that  PokmAa  bionght  her  fioai 
Hykkara.  There  ie  a  more  m jateriooa  entiy  under  Ffayla,  a 
ptoee  of  whidi  I  know  nothtog ;  ton  mJi  Yitrnfmia  ^%wp%mw  lyw^Mt 
/r  ToSr  XifBynmt  Ttftaiottr  col  yovodoi  AflSto  ip  rtm^  rfr  M  arfiUlit 

X/yowiy  iXXA  Nafta  col  'YgtrnfiKitf  Mpdwodtm^  in  IvwSvwt  iw  AnawXp. 
All  thie  ie  posaliiig ;  but  it  ia  a  eecond  mention  of  Naia»  of  whom 
wo  have  already  heard. 

Another  pnsde  eomee  from  what  Plntareh  eaye  in  the  life  of 
Alkibiadto,  39.  At  hie  death  in  b.o.  404  Alkibiadto  haa  with 
him  hie  mistreee  Timandra.     She  ie  said  to  have  been  the  mother 

of  Laie  ;  ravn^  Xryown  Bvyartpa  ytwtoBai  Aofta  ri^  KopurSiaw  piw 
wpo<rayop9vBturaPj  i^  dc  'Ynaipt*v,  XawXueov  mXuryiaroff,  afxpiX«niP 
Y€90fumi9.  Ae  Holm  suggestB,  mother  and  daughter  may  both 
haTe  been  taken  captiye.  So  Ath^naios  (zii.  48)  eaye  of  Alki- 
biadto;  arparfiymir  avfartpufyrro  alfr^  ti^p  AatHot  rijt  Koptw&ias  /ofripa 
TiftMpop,  jcol  BtodAfiip  rijp  *KttucSjp  halpap,  Eleewhere  (xiii.  34)  he 
oarrios  about  AofiairMipap  irj^  Aaiias  rtjt  pttmipas  fufrfpa  leak  OcoMnyv. 

Some  here  make  lioftatrMfM  a  nickname  of  Timandra ;  but  in  any 
oaee  we  liave  a  distinct  assertion  of  %d  older  and  a  younger  Lais. 
Still  in  this  case  ptmr/pas  must  be  wrong.  The  Lais  of  Apellte 
could  hardly  be  daughter  of  the  Timandra  of  Alkibiadds.  Most 
puxaling  of  all  is  another  of  the  tales  told  by  the  Aristophanic 
eoholiast     He  mentions  Lais,  and  adds  ; 

Qvrri  dff  Bvyan^p  ^p  'Em^uMpap  [the  editors  correct  Ti|idvd^],  ^ng 
i^  *Yieiidp«v  r^  Suet Xuw  ^p'  ravnfp  dc  ^iko^ay  r^  Mvpapl^owtH/f  dcdiHcr 
Aaorvoioc  6  ip  XaccX^  rvpopwotr  clr  YijipnfSop  oSip  IfkBtP  ifta  ♦iXofcpy  at 
Mlny^Wf  ^Ktl  ^awroy  koI  v^cXif^  vw6  wawrmp  mik  mptfiAfrof  ^  iratpU. 

aiwt  d^  In  6fia  'AXcfay^jpy  fhrfd^^crcir  ^Is  ll€paa9  «k  KflpMov*  4  ^ 
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We  tany  well  echo  the  anKUMiuent  of  the  old  commentator 
Hemeterliais  ; 

"  HaWbimiia  igitur  TimBudram  pueUum  notUkgeuBriam,  ceite 
dignam  quoi  id  Ktatie  juveni  regum  maximo  grata  comes  ad- 
hareret." 

He  gues  on  to  suggest  that  Timandra  and  Lnis  have  been  some- 
how made  out  of  Thais.  Even  the  paH  about  Philoxenos — him 
of  the  Latomia  by  ButftUAro,  to  whom  we  Bhall  come  in  doe  time 
— is  very  odd.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  DionjsioB  may  have 
given  au  Epimandra  of  Hykkai'a  to  Philoxenos ;  but  then  she 
could  not  be  Tiniandra  mistress  of  Alkibiudis,  nor  is  she  likely  to 
1>e  mother  of  Lais  the  captive  of  Nikius. 

On  tlie  whole,  it  Eeems  pretty  certaiu  that  one  Lais  of  Corinth 
— there  may  have  been  another — was  cairieil  off  from  Hykliai-s  by 
Nikias.  There  is  a  dim  likelihood  that  her  motiier,  Timandra, 
Damasandra,  Epimandra,  anything  else,  was  carried  off  with  her 
and  became  the  companion  of  AlkibiadSa,  The  phiioBophers  who 
either  turned  away  from  Lnis  or  did  tlie  opposite  do  not  concern 
Sicilian  history. 


Far  prettier  thaa  all  this  is  the  local  legend  of  which  Holm 
speaks,  G.  S.  ii.  411.  "  La  Bedda  di  Liccari" — the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkaru — dwelled  in  a  town  near  the  sea.  The  town  was  sacked 
and  destroyed  ;  she  was  spared  for  her  beauty ;  she  so  won  on  her 
captors  that  nhe  whs  able  by  their  help  to  found  a  new  Liccari  at 
a  little  distance.  She  ruled  over  all  men — was  she  Damasandra  1 
^and  over  nine  Emperors  of  tbe  East  ("  ulle  Menschen  uiid  neun 
Kaiser  der  Levante '').  One  would  like  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
growth  of  these  tales  ;  hut  one  does  seem  to  see  signs  of  Nikias,  of 


Lais,  and  of  an  attempt  to  explai 
of  Hykkura. 


why  Cavin 


1  the  dte 


NOTE  XL  p.  166. 
The  First  Athenian  Encampment  b: 


'.   SlTtAC 


I  FOBMEii  my  first  notion  of  this  very  momentary  piece  of 
topography  from  several  walks  on  tJie  spot.  I  afterwards  thought 
over  the  remarks  of  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  383),  and  modified  my 
conclusions  in  some  jioint^.     The  materials  for  a  di&cufsiun  are  hut 
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■mall,  u  then  la  no  room  for  controren 
poution  of  the  camp.  Btill  to  oM  who  hm 
verj  groond  of  SyncoM  then  u  m,  tempti 
moming  ont  of  evsiy  word  of  ThncTdidei 
meaning  to  (ome  tquen  yud  <v  other  of  th 
ofteD  trod. 

The  genenl  podtioD  i>  quite  oIa>r.  1 
between  the  point  of  Uukdn  to  the  e»t  » 
the  west  It  did  not  teke  in  the  Olymf 
I«ia  mainly  aouth  of  DaakAn.  I  ihoald  ■ 
altogether  eaat  of  the  Heloiins  road.  He 
t^  flriimiw)  I  take  to  have  been  on  the  lit 
the  Harbonr  and  tho  present  Mlt-mareh. 
■aj-S  that  the  Athenians  Sfm  cf  ififieuor  it  ^ 
That  i.i  a  moat  natural  way  of  deacribing  tl 
Sfta  fy.  They  wonld  seem  to  be  tailing 
they  would  haidly  know  till  they  landed  ho 
from  it.  It  mny  haTO  been  thia  prom 
Olympieion  in  marking  their  position,  whid 
tboae  later  writera  who  &ncied  that  they  oi 
ita  prcciiict.  That  tliey  did  not  do  so  ia  pe 
Btalcmeiit  of  ThucydideH  (\i.  70.  4)  that  the 
their  defeat,  were  atill  in  iKMsesuon  of  it  ( 
avTMT  mpttrtfi^-ai'  ijiuXatqw),  and  from  the  s 
(6l.  l);    ai'fiS^Piuoiwpot  ra  If pir  aim  ^6or.      1 

the  Eea  and  the  Helorine  rood.  In  vi.  (16.  3 
snrveying  the  Atlipuian  cnmp,  crosa  the  Hek 
on  the  other  aide  of  it  from  that  occupied 

ffirrtt  T^r  'EXufHT^v  iHr  iilkuram);    that  IS,  I 

precinct. 

The  dpBcription  of  the  place  given  by  Th 
^tnuds  thus ; 

ttaffurav  tA  trrparrvita  iv  j^aptor  imn^Ariov  .  . 
Tl  aal  aui'm  t^pyor  mi  Uripa  mni  Xifunf,  in^  Si  1 
f-iripa  id<fraiT>(  ml  KaTirtf&rTft  (VI  r^r  AiXm 
(rmvpu^a  ()ri)fai',  kui  (iri  tu  Auo-nin  Ipuiia  n  g  1 
/tiott,  Xi'Ahc  Xoya'JIijr  uii  li'Anit  iia  rajfittr  ipOmra 

Holm  divides  this  description  into  two  p 
it  describes  the  "  Lagerplati ; "   after  that 
h  dem  Meere."   I  think  be  places  the  jjbvfi 
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of  grouud  JHBt  by  the  point  of  DiiskSn  or  Caderini,  close  above  the 
se&,  DJid,  now  at  lefist,  between  the  iea  aod  the  salt-marsh.  The 
^ifiti)  I  took  to  meiLn  tlie  EaU-iiiai'sb,  as  more  likely  thau  tbe  wide 
eklent  of  Ljsiinekia  or  SyrakS  to  lie  spoken  of  in  this  casual  'way. 
Thi)  npjjiiyoi  I  took  t«  be  the  Bea-cliffs.  Holm  carries  both  further 
inland.  He  takes  the  Ai/*>^  to  be  the  mareh  now  called  Fantanna, 
tliHt  which  the  river  Kyitiia  now  flows  through,  and  the  Kpiiumi 
to  bo  the  beigbts  nearer  to  the  Olympieion  ("  die  Abhange  der 
Uiibenzilge  uach  N.  0."),  I  believe  I  took  the  ruxia  kdI  cmhik  to 
mean  the  buildings  the  traces  of  wliicb  are  t«  be  seen  on  DaskAn 
itself;  Holm  takes  tbem  for  the  buildings  of  Policbna  and  the  Olym- 
icion  (''die  Polichne  und  daa  Olyrapieion  im  Noideii").  This 
opens  nnotlier  question.  The  Athenian  camp,  kt^ping  outside  the 
Olympieion,  must  have  needed  some  defence  on  that  side,  the 
west  and  uoith<west  side.  And  these  walls  and  houses  ia  some  wa; 
supplied  that  defence  (tipyoip).  It  is  hard  to  Bee  how  thnt  defence 
could  be  supplied  by  any  buildings  about  the  Olympieiou  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  wail,  in  whatever 
etate  of  repuir,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Helorine  road,  of  which  tlie 
Athenians  may  have  taken  advantage.  But  in  any  cose  I  doubt 
whether  their  camp  could  have  reached  the  ^eater  marsh.  Holm, 
if  I  riglitly  understand  biin,  makes  tlie  camp  cross  the  Helorine 
road  at  some  point  south  of  the  Olyrapieiun  ("  das  Olympieiou  aber 
und  ein  Stiick  des  helorischen  Weges  blieben  uordlicb  von  ihi«r 
Stellung  unbesetzt ").  It  may  bo  so  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  soutji  tlie  cacip  went.  But  1  should  have  thought  from  the  way 
in  which  Tbucjdidea  speaks  of  the  road  that  the  camp  lay  wholly 
cast  of  it. 

The  ftniiia  must  have  been  where  both  Holm  and  I  place  it. 
Yet  it  is  odd  that  it  abould  be  called  jj  i^oHttaror  fr  role  TroXcfUMc, 
while  llie  Olympieiou  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracus-ius,  It 
would  be  so  if  a  joint  attack  by  laud  and  sea  was  thought  of. 

After  all,  these  points  do  not  gieally  matter,  and  we  can  got  a 
gt'nerid  meaning  without  insisting  on  the  exact  force  of  eveiy  word. 
Wc  see  generally  where  the  first  Athenian  encampment  was,  and 
we  contract  a  camp  pitched  by  the  pious  Niklas,  who  respected  the 
temple,  with  the  doiogs  of  Inter  invaders  who  did  not  respect  it. 
And  we  must  distinguish  this  Grst  encampment  by  Diiekon  anil 
the  Olyiiipieion  from  any  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  besiegers 
at  any  later  stage.     They  never  came  back  to  this  ground  uguiu. 
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I>iod//ro0  (xiiL  6)  it  of  eonne  quite  wrong  when  he  aaji  ^ym  rv 

'OXvfMMinv  gypiM  KOTHmfaop  cm  varra  r^  irpocriiiiiw  vimnm  mmnAiafiipiwm^ 
wap€fi0dkr/w  iwouiaatrro.  The  Dotioe  of  PanHaniM  (x.  28.  3)  is  more 
eariout.  He  too  hss  got  wrong  in  his  fact;  but  he  does  not 
ibrget  the  piety  of  Nikias ;  in  'aAppoSm  d^ka  Amuyuw  ^mmm  c&W 
*OXvfiwiov  ^jUh  «V  ZvpoKovaoif  Upimy  oGn  cv^ovrrffr  rim  nmi^kumumm  oidh, 
rhtf  Up/a  r«  r^  Zvpamnruv  ^Xaxa  cr*  avnis  cdorarrrt.      Plntarch  (see 

p.  174)  conceives  the  state  of  the  case  quite  rightly. 


NOTE  Xn.  p.  178. 
The  Fortification  op  TEMZHrrfis. 

I  HAVE  suggested  in  vol.  ii.  p.  43  that  the  Temenit^,  the  quarter 
containing  the  Umenos  of  Apollon,  had  up  to  this  time  been  a 
detached  outpost  commanding  the  approach  to  Syracuse  by  the 
great  inland  road.  Hohn,  on  the  other  hand,  (Topografia,  197 ; 
Lupus,  116;  cf.  G.  S.  ii.  28,  384)  infers  from  the  passage  of 
Thucydides  (vi.  75.  i)  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  that  it 
remained  unfortified  to  this  time  ("  Der  Temenites,  welcher  spater 
einen  Thcil  von  Neapolis  bildete,  war  noch  nicht  befestigt ").  I  do 
not  see  that  the  words  of  Tliucydides  prove  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point  is  not  of  any  very  great  moment  for  our  present 
purpose.  Whether  the  temple  stood  absolutely  undefended  or 
whether  it  stood,  like  the  Olympieion,  in  a  fortified  outpost,  it  was 
now  that  Temenites  became  part  of  the  continuous  city,  that  its 
wallH  became  part  of  an  unbroken  line  of  defence  along  witb  those 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia. 

Holm  notices  (G.  S.  ii.  384),  that  in  the  map  in  his  first  volume^ 
the  word  Temenites  goes  too  far  to  the  west.  I  should  place  the 
temple  as  he  does  in  his  later  map  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
theatre,  which  I  take  to  be  rj  &cpa  fj  Ttfiwris  spoken  of  by 
Thucydides  at  the  coming  of  Gylippos  (vii.  3.  3).  This  is  the  place 
given  to  the  quarter  in  the  great  map  in  the  Topografia.  The 
word  nKfM  might  suggest  that  the  quarter  came  someway  down  the 
hill ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far.  I  cannot  believe,  with 
Leake  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  258),  that  Temenit^,  and  Syka  also, 
were  much  further  to  tlie  west.  So  Schubring  places  them  in  the 
map  in  the  Beivti^semng  (p.  584).     I  go  altogether,  as  far  as  the 

II  is  concerned,  with  Holm  and  Lupus  in  their  later  map. 
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li  d!  SvpaKDHUH 


Jt  »uniTorn;(iOTOi 


The  wonlBof  TLucydides  (vi.  75.1)  are;  mi'^ifoy 

napi  nii"  ri  irpit  rat  'EiriiroXat  Apiiy,  oirai  fill  81'  t\aaa 
cHTii;  ^r  apa  aTpaKkuyrai,  nol  ra  Mryapa  ^fwvfuoc  ui 
SXXa. 

TemeniteH  then,  whatever  we  underetnnd  by  the  name,  wa§  now 
joined  on  to  the  city.  From  the  stal«  of  thiugs  described  in  Livy. 
XXV.  35,  when  Marcellua  pitched  hia  camp  between  Tycha  and 
Neapolis  or  TemenitSe  (iut«r  Neapolim  et  Tycham — nomina  partium 
urbis  et  iustar  urbium  Buut—posuit  caetra),  it  in  plain  that  Tychn 
and  Tetiienit€s  both  Btood  out  westward  from  the  western  wall  of 
Acbradina,  with  an  open  epace  between  them.  Aa  I  understand 
tile  passage,  the  western  faces  of  the  two  projecting  quarters  were 
now  joined  by  a  wall  (bi>  Schubring,  Bewaeserong,  6ji)  ninning 
north  and  south.  This  would  exactly  answer  the  description,  nixot 
icapi  nov  r^  trpit  rat  'EtriTTo^uc  6pay,  The  Syracusuns  now  had  a 
wall  right  across  the  hill,  made  up  of  the  western  walls  of  Tycha 
and  Tenienitea  and  the  wall  which  joined  them.  This  last  clearly 
was  not  there  when  MnrcelluB  came ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a 
mere  temporary  defeuce,  not  needed  after  Dionysios  had  fortified 
the  whole  hill.  It  was  therefore  swept  away  with  all  the  other 
temporary  walls  and  co outer- walla  raised  by  both  besiegers  and 
b«sicged. 

The  wail  was  built  and  TemeuitSs  was  takeu  within  the  city, 

oirai(  ^7  it'  iXaaaaifo!  tiaiKrrtixtirritt  iiatr.      That  IS  to  Say,  the  object 

was  to  drive  the  besiegers,  if  they  should  ever  attempt  to  hem 
Syracuse  in  by  a  wall  across  the  hill,  to  fence  iu  a  greater  Epnc« 
than  they  oDierwise  need  have  done.  The  words  Bi'  i\axraam  are 
used  in  a  like  meaning  in  vii.  4.  4,  where  the  advantages  of  the 
Athenian  occupation  of  P16mmyrion  are  spoken  of ;  di'  iXaaaomt 

yap    KpAt    T<p    Xi/i(vi    T^   ray    ^vpaiotriaii'    tipoppria-tiy    o^c.      And    the 

advantage  of  making  the  bcaieging  wall  as  short  aa  possible  comes 

again  in  »i.  99.  I  ;  d*!  gwip  dpaxOraToy  iyiyriTo  avroU  in  row  firyiiXini 
Xtliivus  (Rt  r^f  iripav  @aXa<roav  rn  oin/Tiij(UT)ui.  I'he  wall  in  any  case 
had  to  stretch  from  some  point  on  the  northern  brow  of  tho  hill  to 
some  point  in  the  Great  Harlwur.  Leake  remarks  (19a)  'hat  "  the 
shortest  line  from  the  outer  sea  to  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse 
is  from  Scala  Greca  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour  beyond  the 
theatre.  But  this  shortest  line  was  interrupted  by  the  outworks 
of  the  Byracusans  at  Temenites."  Supposing  Temeuitfis  uufortiGed 
TOL.  m.  u  u 
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or,  as  I  hold,  an  ontpott  which  the  imraden  would  moat  likdy  be 
aUe  to  occupy,  the  Atheniani  could  ha^e  carried  their  wall  down 
to  the  harbour  at  a  point  much  nearer  to  the  weateni  wall  of 
Achradina  than  that  to  which  thej  actually  did  cany  it.  Hie  new 
fortification  of  Temenitte  druve  them  to  make  their  wall  further  to 
the  west)  and  so  to  make  a  longer  wall.  Holm  aaya  (Topografia, 
202  ;  Lupus,  121)  the  best  thing  that  the  Syracoaans  could 
haye  done  would  haye  been  to  forestall  the  work  of  Dionysioa  and 
to  fence  in  the  whole  hilL  Failing  that,  they  tried  a  "  FaUiatiy." 
**  Um  den  Bau  einer  feindlichen  Mauer  schwieriger  zu  macfaen, 
dehnten  sie  die  Linie  der  eigenen  Mauem  aus ;  denn  so  war  audi 
der  Feind  gezwungen  seine  Mauer  um  manche  Stadien  langer  in 
macben." 

The  extent  of  the  new  fortification  southward  can  hardly  be 
exactly  fixed.  Holm  and  Lupus,  in  their  last  map,  carry  the  west 
wall  down  the  hill  to  the  middle  leyel.  Then  it  turns  and  runs 
due  east  just  under  the  theatre,  and  turns  again  to  meet  the  wall 
of  Lower  Achradina  somewhat  to  the  south.  This  will  do  as  well 
as  anything  else ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  exact  extent  can  be 
fixed.  Of  course  I  do  not  belieye  that  the  wall  now  built  went 
down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  as  shown  in  Grote's  map.  This 
follows  naturally  on  his  notion  (vii.  333,  556)  that  Lower  Achra- 
dina was  not  yet  fortified,  that  in  fact  this  was  the  first  fortifi- 
cation of  it.  It  is  strange  that  he  could  have  been  led  away  into 
this  notion,  after  what  he  had  said  before  (v.  286)  and  which  he 
thought  it  needful  to  retract.  Neither  could  the  wall  have  started, 
as  he  thinks,  from  Sauta  Panagia  on  the  north.  This  ia  to  foiiget 
the  fortificaiion  of  Tycha. 

The  new  quarter  presently  took  the  name  of  Nca  wSkis  (Died, 
xiv.  9),  which  in  Roman  times  was  extended  further  south,  down 
to  the  Great  Harbour. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  haye  receiyed  Cayallari*s 
Appendice  alia  Topografia  Archeologica  di  Syracusa  (Torino: 
Palermo,  1891).  He  deals  chiefly  with  Temenitds  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. His  illustrations  give  a  clear  view  of  many  Sikel  tombs 
brought  to  light  in  the  south  side  of  the  hill  between  PorteUa  del 
Fusco  and  the  Theatre,  and  also  of  the  diggings  in  the  6fiak6¥  near 
the  burying-ground,  which  I  fully  believe  with  him  to  mark  the 
precinct  of  the  temples  of  IHmdt^  and  the  Kor6,  of  which  we 
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Bhall  have  more  to  say  in  another  chapter.  He  aeems  inclined,  as 
Holm  ouce  was,  to  carry  tbe  name  Temenit6s  further  to  the  west 
thaa  Holm'a  second  thoughts  carried  it.  liut  one  caiuiut  reach 
exact  certainty,  and  room  must  he  found  for  the  Hfinikleion  also, 
which  WHS  certainly  (see  p.  aao)  very  near  to  Portella  del  Fusco. 


The  Athenian  Occupation  of  Epifou 
SYOACDaAN  CouMT KB- Walls. 


VI.  97, 


narrative  is  the  meaning  uf 
I,  and  the  position  of  the 


ov,  ftc  airix'i  tuv  'EirinoXui'  j£  ^  iirra 


Tbk  first  point  uf  difficulty  i 
the  word  Acwv  in  Tfaucydides, 
thing  meant  hy  it.     His  worde 

ax^""'  'QT^  Tar  Aiovra  KaKoi/u 
araSiovt,  «ai  row  wffous  drrofiifidiTavTtt. 

Tlie  other  place  where  Le5n  is  mentioned  is  Livy,  xxiv.  39. 
Tttua  Quinctius  ie  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Syraciia«,  near  the 
Olympieion,  Marcellus  on  the  north  ; 

"  Ipse  hibemacula  quimjue  millia  passuum  Heinpylo  (Leontii 
vocant  locum)  coramunivit  anlilicavitque." 

We  atk,  WTiat  was  Le&n  1  Was  it  a  mere  point  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  1  Was  it  a  village,  a  fort,  or  wliat  1  And  what  was  its 
position  t  Can  the  measurements  in  Thucydides  and  in  Livy  lie 
raadi)  to  agree  1 

Arnold,  in  hix  note  ou  the  passage  in  Thucydides,  remoi'ks  that 
nora  Toi"  AfOM-a  "  implies  nothing  as  to  the  distance  of  Lefln  from  the 
sea,"  The  phrase,  he  might  have  added,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  used  in  vi.  65.  z,  where  the  Athenians  »'fiSaiHi»  iV  tiI  nari  tu 
'OXu^inwiw  (see  his  Appendix,  iii.  405).  He  f  penks  of  Lefia  again  in 
the  Appendix,  ii.  409,  and  pronouncua  the  difference  between  the 
two  measurements  to  be  ''  a  hopeless  contradiction,  if  the  text  be 
right."  He  mentions  a  suggestion  (which  is  ruther  more  than  a 
guess)  of  "  II  niillia  "  for  "  V  millia  "  in  the  text  of  Livy. 

Orote  (vii.  558)  agrees  with  Arnold  "  that  the  words  of 
Thucydides  do  nut  necessarily  imply  tliat  the  place  called  Leon  wns 
on  the  Ben  or  intimate  what  distance  it  was  from  the  sea."  He 
places  it  north  of  Thapsoa.  The  troops,  he  holds,  were  landed  tliere 
before  the  ships  reached  the  peninsula,  I  do  not  undei  stand  his 
difficulties  about  tbe  army  getting  up  the  hill,  and  any  point  north 


mi  'aOs  it  & 
■if  H  ir  T  in  Lkwj. 
Hoim  G.  S.  iL  ji}-;  baiib  dnc  Latia 
and    ■mjji «  dw  Cob  i^A 
Un  as  a  IDk^j  poizit  uii  one 
in  ThncyviiiSHL     T!iat  in  Levt  bs 
JB05  :  LapoL  EXf  I  hie  mmam  noK  to  fix  she 
tlMt  is  auuc  hBW  bcsn  an  dis  dSR  aoii  is 

I  «B  BoC  spcciill;  uMciiMrf  M  to  tike 
cboe  'm  m  innrtskA.  it  mmt  be  with.  livr  and  nat  vUk 
Aamndtj  m  poms  tbat  u  five  SaB«n  Hilaa  froai  Iha 
(Snk  Gnem  or  nnewken  near  k)  can  be  a»  little  m  m 
from  any  point  vac  of  the  Bflck  of  Eaz7«lQiL   Hie 

certainly  de  out  prove  thai  Laoa  ia  a  pond 
It  on  the  ooast :  it  niz^hs  be  ai  £»"  from  the  aca  as  the 
Oljmpieioii  i±,  Bat«  Ad  Kj^lm  argue?.  th«  araiT  would  be  landed  as 
near  u  pccaible  to  the  acex^  of  their  work,  that  is  at  some  point 
sooth  of  Thapoos.  WhereTer  Lei'^n  was,  it  was  within  a  mfle  from 
the  point  of  ascent ;  from  Leon  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  went  at 
fnll  speed  («x«|Mt  n^f  ipofgm  vpbc  rag  *EMtnkm\  Over  the  flat 
^prooivl  between  Targia  and  the  sea  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so. 
But  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  Leon  waa  actnally  on  the 
sea,  or  whether  a  short  march  thither  was  needed.  ¥rhateTer 
Leon  was  at  the  earlier  time,  in  the  hands  of  MaroeUua  it  became 
a  fortreas.  If  LiTy  gave  a  wrong  dtftance,  it  was  not  wonderful : 
he  had  not  been  orer  the  groond  like  Thacjdidea.  If  his  tran- 
scriber confused  a  right  distance  into  a  wrong  one,  that  waa  not 
wonderfdl  either.  We  must  further  remember  that  Thncjdides 
and  Liry  reckon  from  different  points  of  the  hill,  and  that  Lily's 
measurement  ought  to  be  the  longer.  Still  the  fiye  Roman  miles 
•re  a  great  deal  too  much. 

The  Athenians  went  at  their  quick  pace  to  the  foot  of  the  hilL 
Then  they  climbed  up— ^Aimi  <Smi/3^  kot^  rt&r  EvfwiiXor.  I  have 
defined  Euryalos  in  vol.  i.  pp.  578-580.    It  is  the  site  of  Dionysioi' 
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cutle  close  to  and  on  tlie  neck.  The  amiy  went  up  close  by  it ; 
the  path  is  there  Aiid  Etill  in  cunetant  use.  I  fully  go  along  witli 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  386  ;  Topogrofia,  207;  Lupus,  125-127.  Tlie  older 
writers  put  Euryalue  on  Belvedere.  Holm  quotes  Boiiunui — 
whom  I  hare  looked  at  at  Palenno  but  whom  I  canaot  Bay  that  I 
have  studied — as  the  first  to  put  it  in  the  right  place.  Arnold  am] 
Grote  were  soraewhut  miBled  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  afterwards  Dean  of 
WeetnuDster;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  the  two  great  scholars  kicking 
at  some  parts  of  hie  teaching,  Their  sound  inatincts  could  see 
some  lliiugs  more  clearly  in  their  studies  than  their  impulsive  guide 
could  on  the  spot.  Grote 's  unassisted  reason  coulil  put  Labdalon 
in  its  right  place. 

It  is  specially  to  be  remembered  that  this  point  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  just  east  of  the  neck,  is  that  where  all  the  three 
ascents    that  we  are   cocccrneil  with   were  made,  this  first  one 

now,  that  of  Oylipi>oa  (vii.  33,  ara^i  lara  TOi-  EipiniXov  gnrp  xBi  ol 
'AAiniioi  tA  irpuTflv),  and  that  of  Demosthenes  (vii.  43.  3,  rard  rur 
Eipit/Xor,  Jjtip  mil  ij  wpoTtpa  orpiiTii  ri  wpvTOf  aw'^ij). 

The  Bite  of  the  Athenian  fort  of  Labdalon  is  clearly  ntnrked  by 
Thucydides,  vi.  97.  5.  The  Athenians  march  down  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  hill  (invurraffJrTfi);  they  mai-ch  up  again  {nrnKix'")^^- 
iraimt);  then 

ifipovpiov  i-n't  Tf  l^oQiakif  ifiioi6iajfjay,  in'  Hipoit  roll  tpinivoit  rur  Eiri- 
vri>Xap,  &pu1f  irpit  ra  Meyapjt, 

He  mentions  Labdalon  again  (vii.  3.  4).  when  it  was  taken  by 
Gylippoa,  He  adds — with  the  minuteness  of  one  who  knew  the 
ground — that  it  was  not  in  sight  from  the  Athenian  position  nt 
Syka  ;   fv  St  oCm  intpauit  tuU  'aA;>mioi(  t&  x^P'"*'' 

On  this  matter  Arnold,  oddly  enough,  went  yet  further  wrong 
than  Statdey.  So,  yet  mure  strangely,  did  Leake  (391).  In 
Arnold's  map  Labdalon  ap]>ears  far  away  towards  BeWedere, 
though  Stanley  got  so  far  eastward  as  to  put  in  at  Mongibellisi, 
that  is  on  the  site  of  the  cu^lle.  Grote  (vii.  558,  cf.  Giiller,  89) 
saw  the  place  clearly  on  the  north  brow  of  the  hill  somewhat 
eastward  of  the  neck.  80  Holm  (0.  S.  387  ;  Topografia,  109 ; 
LupOB,  123),  who  most  truly  remarks  that,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  height  between  the  central  pert  of  the  hill  and  the  actual 
brink  of  the  cliffs,  a  point  just  on  the  cliff  would  not  be  seen  from 
the  Athenian  mjeXoc  to  which  we  shall  presently  come,  Sohubrin|r 
(629)  believed  himself  to  have  found  the  exact  ^pot  by  means  of 
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a  faantain.  I  «u  Mtisfied  widi  notiiig  more  tluui  one  point  ia 
tke  wfiUm  put  of  the  aortli  nde  of  the  Dionysian  wall  which 
woold  do  Ttfj  veil  for  f^lWiahin.  It  eaimoi  poaaiblj  he  en 
Baffdaio;  cr*  A^mc  rmt  yipiicw  means  of  eoone  iminediatdjr  on 
the  cli&y  net  on  tlie  highert  groond  of  the  hilL 

Anyhov  it  is  odd  to  asT(Jovett»  iL  399),  aHer  Grote,  ScfanhriDg^ 
and  Hofan  had  all  shown  the  waj ; 

"•  Hie  Athenians  gained  the  summit  of  I^iipolae  by  the  Eurjdiii 
or  '  hfoed  kmoB*  on  the  north  side.  The  exact  poeitioii  of  the 
Enrjphis,  the  part  of  the  hiU  hj  which  Epipdae  was  astendtd, 
and  of  Tahdakm,  the  fort  whidi  the  Athmiana  erected  om  the 
north  diff  of  Epipcdae,  is  nnknown.  The  former  has  heen  wop- 
poeed  to  be  either  BelTcdere,  the  highest  sommit  of  Epipolae^  or 
ike  rody  emimmee  mearer  tke  cU^j  a  point  now  called  Mongi- 


The  next  qnestion  follows  in  c  98.  s,  as  to  the  headqaarters 
of  the  Athenian  annr.    The  words  of  Thne jdides  are ; 

€9  rf  Xm^imkf  ^wXiarji   fympam  wp^  r^w  ^9KiJ9  ti 

Tlie  first  thing  that  strikes  one  here  is  the  nse  of  the  article. 
Whatever  Snnj  and  the  kmcXot  weres,  one  would  hare  thought  thst 
the  spot  would  not  be  familiarly  known  to  eveiybodj  when  Thucy- 
tlides  wrote.  It  is  another  sign  how  well  the  ground  and  its  stoiy 
was  known  to  himself. 

It  is  hardly  needful  nowadays  to  show  that  Zinc^  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Tvxn  or  Tihc^  (see  toI.  ii.  p.  548;  Goller,  66,  89). 
Arnold  (iiL  128,  410)  doubted  at  first,  but  presently  saw  his  way, 
aud  he  put  Syka  in  the  right  place.  Grote  (yii.  559)  made  the 
matter  perfectly  clear.  He  is  followed  by  Schubring  (629)  and 
Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  387 ;  Topografia,  210;  Lupus,  129).  It  is  Holm 
who  suggests  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  analogy  with  Achrs- 
dina.  Stephen  of  B}-zantium  has  collected  a  long  list  of  places 
called  ^vKq  and  Zivm.  ^vn  ml  AX9  Sur^  wXifaUm  Zvpacooror  mtu 
KiXuoar. 

That  the  rvcXor  means  a  round  fort  at  Syka,  not  an  imaginsiy 
circumvallation  of  Syracuse,  hardly  needs  proof.  Thncydides, 
though  his  constructions  are  sometimes  harsh,  knew  his  tenses — 
that  is  practically,  for  he  could  hardly  have  been  taught  them — 
and,  when  he  said  cVccxuray  rip  kweXop  dia  raxf^^Sf  he  meant  that  the 
lersons  spoken  of  built  something  and  built  it  speedily ;  he  did 
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not  mean  Uint  "  they  immedtatelj  commeDced  buildiDg  a  wall 
round  the  dty,"  which  they  never  fiiiislied.  A  besieging  wbU 
'■  round  "  Syracuse,  atl  round  Achradina  and  its  cliffs — whether  in 
the  8ea  or  on  land — all  round  the  isthmus  and  Ortygia,  and  bach 
agaio,  one  must  suppoae,  to  soma  point  on  the  hill,  would  be  an 
euterpriee  fit  only  for  the  Kykldpes  or  for  PoseidiJn  himself.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  it  wna  only  "  commenced  "  and  not  fiuiehed. 
But  tho^e  whom  Thucydides  ^peake  of  at  tliia  stage  in  the  aorist 
did  more  (ban  "  commence  "  ;  they  finished  their  immediate  work. 
When,  as  at  the  next  stage  in  the  nect  chapter,  the  Atheuians 
"commenced"  something  else  which  they  did  not  finish,  they  did 
it  in  the  imperfect.  mixiCor,  (There  is  surely  no  analogy  between 
irtixiCoy  and  such  oorists  as  t'Snirikiaatr  and  (Tvparttvtrtr.)  The  source 
of  error  might  seem  to  come  from  a  "  6clion  "  of  a  "  later  writer  " 
(Pint.  Nik.  17),  this  time  "  transparent"  iudeed;  aXiyu  XP°'V  "'P'- 

iTiix*^*  ivpatuiaac,  trokin'ABrjviiv  nit  iXdrrom,  ivatpymipav  Si  ^wftiW 
dra/mKiait  (ai  BaSdairji  yrirnaaji  lal  trapnun/tiroit  cXtcri  riijioc   ci/iiXy 

ir»pi  nunin  roo-nvToii  ayayrlv.  In  the  modern  version  tlie  com- 
pleted wall  of  Plutarch  is  at  least  softentd  into  a  "  commence- 
ment." In  this  case  certainly  the  "  good  cloth "  of  Tbucydidea 
needs  no  '•  patching  "  from  any  quarter  ;  j-et  the  stuff  supplied  by 
Diodoros  (xiii.  7)  is  not  altogether  thresdhare.  Thi-re  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  him  when  he  tells  us ;  nn-nvcf  I'sfroird  Si  mpi  tA 

AdfiiaXof  oxvpafta,  rr/v  miXiv  ruv  SvpiuuuiriW  awtTtix'C>»'- 

Arnold  (iii.  ti8)  saw  the  meaning  of  ninAot  in  this  place,  and  in 
99.  I,  loi.  I  perfectly  well.  Only  he  was  needlessly  perplexed  at 
its  use  in  vii.  i.  4.  So  is  Holm  (0.  S.  ii.  388  ;  Topografia,  3 10-2 1 1 ; 
Lupus,  130).  Schnbring  (629)  has  no  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  •iicXoc,  snd  the  question  of  vii.  1.  4  hardly  came  within  tua 
range.  Grole  (vii,  559)  is  the  clearest  and  boldest  of  all.  The 
passages  that  we  have  to  deal  with  are  these. 

First,  the  present  one,  where  the  icvc^oc  appears  as  something 
finished.  That  is,  it  is  a  round  furtilieatiou  built  at  a  particular 
point  named  Syka,  not  a  wall  begun  but  not  finished,  whether 
round  Syracuse  or  only  across  the  hill. 

Secondly,  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter  (see  p.  316);  *ai 

Tji  iiirripaia  vl  ^»V  tnix'C'"'  '"'"'  'Aftjmiow  ri  wpot  ffoptar  TnC  nixXov 
rfij(ot,  pl  Si  XiSovt  Ka\  ^iiXa  fu/i0npoJJiT*t  jrofM^oXXoi-,  (Vi  ro*  TptryiXor 

RiXovpiitw  ...  TO  airoTtixiaiia.  The  *vK\et  here  is  something  fiiiished, 
something  in  the  midtUe  of  the  whole  works ;  the  rtixot  or  duorti- 
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xavyiA  IB  aoflMtliing  dktiiict  horn  it,  Bomething  whi^  ib  b^an  on 
each  side  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  wall,  meant,  not  to  go  *'  roimd 
the  dtT  "  (aooording  to  Phitareh's  and  the  moat  modem  notion), 
hat,  as  Tliacjrdides  expresMs  hj  the  word  awvnixurpa^  to  go  aeron 
the  hill  and  down  to  the  two  teaa,  starting  on  each  side  from  the 
cMcXor  as  its  central  point. 

Thirdlj,  in  the  same  chapter  (99.  3),  the  Sjraeoaans  build  their 

eymapawom rtlxOSj  to  which  we  shall  oome  presently,  tturmStw  rov  cwXav; 

that  is  on  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the  Athenian  central  Ibrt. 

Fourthly,  in  lOI.  I,  mro  rov  kmeXov  rrnxcfor  o2  'AApuSi  rim 
Kpmanm.     TTe  shall  come  to  this  «yHV>0or  presently. 

Fifthly,  in  102.  i.  3  (see  p.  295)  we  read  how  the  Syracnsans 
attack  the  cucXor  when  Nikias  is  in  it,  and  we  find  that  it  had  a 

wponixur/Ma  or  wpomvpyum  in  front  of  it ; 

lupos  Tft  oLTmm  wtftmrnMnw  crc  ror  kucXop  to^  rrt  roir  *E«iwoXocr,  4yov- 


Then  comes  the  burning  of  the  engines,  and  then  wp^  rt  rw 

The  position  of  the  sick  Nikias  at  this  moment  is  not  clearly 
set  forth  when  the  first  tow  cvcXoy  is  translated  by  **  the  wall 
of  cinumvallation/'  when  the  second  ovroi^  row  jruicXor  appears  as 
"the  lines  themselves,**  and  cv  airm  [r«  rvicXti]  chroXeXct^^mvf 
is  turned  into  *'  happened  to  be  left  there."  Thucydides  surely 
did  not  mean  that  Nikias  was  left  within  a  "  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,*'  which,  if  there  were  any  '' circumyallation "  at  all, 
would  be  equally  true,  in  the  present  or  the  future,  of  the  whole 
city  of  Syracuse.  Nor  does  it  greatly  mend  matters  to  suggest 
that  the  wall  was  double  at  this  pointy  as  it  certainly  was  after- 
wards lower  down,  and  that  Nikias  was  left  between  the  two 
walls.  The  meaning  of  cV  aiV«  surely  is  that  Nikias  was  m  the 
jcvcXor,  inside  some  building  in  which  a  man,  and  a  sick  man, 
could  find  shelter  and  defence.  So  in  vii.  43.  2,  where  we  read 
that  Nikias  cV  toU  nl^fGUf  vTrcXcXciirro,  ra  rtlxq  pretty  well  answers 
to  iciicXof,  the  fortress  or  castle,  taking  in  doubtless  the  actual 
walls  on  each  side,  but  not  meaning  that  Nikias  was  simply  left 
between  two  walls.  The  kCkKos  appears  as  a  building  tbat  was 
attacked  but  not  taken,  though  the  assailants  took  and  destroyed 
its  9rpoTci)(ia|Jui  OT  npoirvprYvov.     n9OKV9^i0v  rov  rincXov  is  the   I^iraie 
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of  Poljaiiios,  i.  35-  a.  {I  will  not  venture  to  guess  whetlier  he 
looked  on  the  KvicXot  tov  Ttl)(inrs  8S  tteelf  a  vCpyos.)  A  wall  of 
circumvallation  would  eurely  have  more  trpoTrvpyia  than  one.  To 
the  qnestion,  "  if  the  circular  fort  were  ictenJed,  what  would  have 
been  tlie  use  of  an  outwork  nearly  n  <[uart«r  oi'  n  mile  in  length  1 " 
{to  6iiian\f8poy  npoTtixtcfAa)  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  would 
ilepenil  a  good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  kwXdc,  which  is  not  defined. 
Uolm  at  least  (G.  S.  ii.  36)  is  not  troubled ;  "  Diese  eroberten 
das  lobo  Fuss  breite  Vorwerk,  und  wareii  im  Begriff,  in  da? 
Hnndfort  selbet  riuiiudringcn." 

Sixthly,  there  is  the  passage  in  Thucjdidea,  vii.  z.  4,  which 
describes  the  state  of  the  Athenian  works  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Oylippos.  AfttT  upeakiug  of  (see  p.  238,  note  2)  tlie 
state  of  the  wall  on  the  southern  side,  he  adds ;  r^  Ai  S>A<f  ni 

■i}(Xdu  irpAs  rAr  Tpiryi\ov  nri  r^i'  iripat  66kaiTiiav  t.iSot  T(  intfKX^fiK']- 
fitvoi  T^  irXfOH  iji<)  fjirai',  khX  lartv  d  cai  ijniipya.  rh  Si   cai  i(iipyaapiira 

mn-iXfifffro.  Here,  to  give  the  word  nixXm  any  force,  it  must  mean 
a  centrul  point  between  the  two  pieces  of  wall  spoken  of,  one 
stretching  northward  and  one  southward.  It  has  no  force  if  it 
is  taken  to  mean  the  whole  rd'x'T/ui  of  which  the  northern  and 
the  southern  wall  were  both  parts.  Or  rather,  if  there  was  no 
each  ceutral  point,  as  all  scholars  from  Arnold  onwards  have  taken 
the  KvuXot  to  be,  there  would  be  no  parts  at  all,  but  a  simple 
continuous  wall.  The  obvious  meauing  of  t^  aXXy  roi  inJicXotr  is 
•■  on  the  other  side  of  the  round  fort,"  It  would  mean  exactly 
the  same  as  t4  npit  Pepimi  roC  «v<Aou  rd^jM  in  vi.  99.  i.  This  gives 
a  perfect  sense,  and  each  part  of  the  description  has  its  full  force. 
Only,  as  o  matter  of  conslruing,  can  t^  nXXy  have  that  meauing  I 
(There  is  another  reading  ri  bi  S>.\o,  which  would  agree  with  the 
notion  of  the  nuiiXDr  meaning  the  whole  line ;  bnt  that  would  not 
suit  the  gmmmar  of  the  whole  sentence.)  Arnold  (ill.  118)  aeems 
to  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  could  not  be  t^o  understood ;  he 
therefore  thought  that  jtuiXot  in  this  passage  had  another  meaning 
from  what  he  had  l>een  the  first  to  see  that  it  had  in  all  the  others. 
Grote  (vii.  341,  559)  saw  that  this  could  not  be,  and  he  seemingly 
raw  no  difficulty  in  tbe  text.  He  titkes  ry  oXXfi  toC  tiKkov  to  be 
"e([uivalent  to  MpuSi  mi  hikXov."  Holm  (0.  8.  ii.  338;  Topo- 
gralia,  an  ;  Lupus,  130,  131)  fully  accepts  Grote's  fact;  "  Hier 
kann  rf  Sk\f  roC  kukXou  nur  die  Mauer  vom  Kyklos  nach  N. 
bczeichnen."      But  he  does  not  like  Orole's  coustcuinf^,  a.a<i  Va 
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goei  off  to  aeek  for  this  or  that  "  Koi^ktiir.*  When  it  eomes  to 
^  KoDJektor,"  we  can  of  oooxee  do  anything  we  please,  etea 
to  striking  out  the  my  important  worda  t«v  mdUtr  wp6g  tw 
TpmyOum.  The  case  is  simply  this.  We  must  ezphin  the  pawgr 
hy  the  frets,  as  we  learn  them  both  from  this  papaagu  and  frma 
the  others.  Thncydides  here  pointedly  distingniahea  the  wall 
north  of  the  cMcXor  from  the  wall  south  of  it.  He  does  so 
by  saying  vf  £U^  nu  cwcXov.  That  is,  rf  AX^p  rsv  mmkmm  mart 
mean,  as  Orote  says^  the  same  as  Mpm$t  r&S  kwXwu  And  why 
should  it  not  I 

No  one  denies  that  the  word  nUUc  is  used  in  other  plaeea  in  de- 
scrilnng  a  wall  of  circnmvallation  and  that  it  is  need  for  the  aetoal 
walL  But  its  use  in  the  two  passages  which  have  been  quoted  to 
that  effect  is  quite  diffieroit  from  its  use  here.  In  Thueydidee^  iL  13. 
8,  the  word  «McXor  is  applied  to  the  wall  which  went  all  roond  the 
city  of  Athens,  as  distinguished  from  the  wall  which  eonnected  the 
city  with  the  haTen  of  Phaltoon  (rw  n  ydyi  4aXqyiuDov  rtixant  ortfte 
4e<v  vvrrr  Kal  TfMmamna  wpiis  rt&r  kvkXof  row  la^ft  aai  mSmm  rm 
kmAov  rft  ^iJUm^ffw  rptU  cot  rwrn^MBomi).  Nothing  can  be  nxxe 
elearly  described.  So  in  the  Athenian  siege  of  Mytiltei^  the 
besiegers  in  the  first  stage  (iii.  6.  i)  completely  blockade  the  town 
by  sea,  only  partially  by  land ;  rft  wp6t  p6rom  r^  s^Xcmt  rrfxj(w 
VTparowfda  dw>  crarfpc^cv  r^  woKtms,  (Our  rvcXoc  is  called  crrpar^ 
vrdov  in  Plut.  Nik.  24.)  Afterwards  (iiL  18.  4)  they  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly;  vtpirtixiCawn  MvriX^njr  ip  ffVffX^  6afkf  rctxcc' 
fffpoupta  dc  fdrrur  §  orl  rwv  mprtprnw  fymrygo^yaiyrw*  ctu  f  MvnX4»«|  ■ori 

As  I  understand  these  last  passages,  the  besiegers  first  built 
the  oTparotnda  on  each  side.  Then  they  built  detached  forts  at  con- 
Tenient  points.  Lastly  they  joined  all  their  buildings  together  by  a 
continuous  wall.  This  might  very  well  be  said  to  be  built  €»  cucX^ 
In  shape  it  must  Lave  been  a  large  segment  of  a  circle.  Combined 
with  the  fleet,  it  made  up  a  something,  call  it  kvjcXoc  or  anyihii^ 
else,  which  altogether  surrounded  the  besieged  city.  Neither  of 
these  passages,  neither  the  jcmcXot  tov  oorcof  at  Athens  nor  the  build- 
ing of  a  wall  cV  KMcX^  at  Mytil^nd,  has  anything  in  common  with  the 
phrase  mlxK^aw  rov  cvicXov  dia  rax<wr.  In  our  case  the  besiegers 
did  not  begin  to  build  a  jn/cXor  in  the  sense  of  a  wall  round  the 
city.  For  no  such  wall  was  thought  of.  The  wall  is  called  wtptTti- 
X^V^  i^  usual  military  ^hrase^  which  does  not  so  distinctly  imply 
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Garroundin^  aa  ctiXoi  would,  Aud  ii)  the  place  where  that  word 
IB  used  (vi,  loi.  i),  tb«  wrpi  is  not  wholly  out  of  place.  The  whH 
from  PorleUa  dd  Fvseo  to  Uie  Great  Hnrhour  would  most  likely 
take  a  Eoinewhat  diflereut  course,  one  comin-r  oesrer  to  the  nature 
of  a  KVKkot,  ft-om  that  taken  by  the  wall  that  was  simply  carried 
aorOBB  the  hill.  Bat,  in  describing  the  whole  Atlieuian  worku,  the 
word  tixkot  would  eeem  quite  wrongly  applied  to  a  wall  which  was 
not  meant  to  go  round  anything,  and  whose  »hape  ncefl  not  have 
been  even  the  segment  of  a  circle.  At  Mylil6n§  too  there  was 
a  real  surrounding  of  the  town,  which  at  Syracuse  there  wub  not. 
There  ia  really  nothing  to  shake  us  in  cleaving  to  the  eouDd  in- 
terpretation of  Grote  and  Holm.  The  Athenians,  at  this  stage, 
inlxurar  rif  ntuXov,  They  built,  they  finished  at  once,  a  certain 
definite  building  called  S  kukXoi.  From  tliia  the  wall  was  to  stretch 
over  the  hill  both  ways,  north  and  south. 


Our  next  point  la  the  first  Sjracnsan  counlerwall,  the  iynapauiv 
Tiijiffn  of  Thucydides,  vi.  99.  3.     At  the  beginning  of  that  chapter 

we  I'ead,  ol  Si  ivpatitritu  oix  ^"tara  'Ep/uwpoTOut  rcaF  arpifnpfiov  ('(nfyij- 
<rofi(«iu  /injfuif  liir  Ba«)ij^i  ir^oc  Tovt  'ACifWiiwi  ovtin  i^oikorrB  iiaKitSu- 
wiidf,  lniaTii)(i{'ii'  Si  nittivoii  ii6iii  iiroi  ^  t'lHtiw  i/iiXXov  nfiiv  tA  Tii}(nt. 

Presently  come  the  words  of  which  Grote  (vii.  559,  560)  feema 
lo  have  been  the  first  fully  to  grasp  the  true  meaning; 

iTtlxiCor  oJ»  t'itXBovTit  dni  r^t  a^HTtpas  v6\tat  ap^aiiti/oi,  KaraBtr 
Tou  avjiXov  Tuv  'AdijKiusi'  tyrafMnav  Tti;[UT  SyovTft, 

Gitller  {95)  bad  the  sense  to  coirect  a  Echoliast  who  thought 
that  this  wall — perhaps  confounding  it  with  the  Becond  Syracoson 
counter-work — went  through  a  x'^P*"'  i^iX^uTuAft.  But  he  wonld 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  iyiapaiatt  tiIxos  went  across  the 
hill.  Arnold  saw  that  tyKdpoiw  ni^ot  meant  a  wall  at  riglit-angles 
to  the  Athenian  whU,  that  is  a  wall  carried  from  east  to  west. 
But  he  oddly  thought  (iii.  412}  that  it  was  carried  "along  the 
terrace  of  Neapolis,"  that  is,  the  V^"*"  of  Thucydidee,  the  level 
of  Fusco  and  Galera.     He  adds  ; 

"But  certainty  is  not  attainable  ou  this  question,  any  more 
than  on  many  others  in  ancient  military  geography ;  and  it  may 
he  doubted  whether  Thucydiilea  himself  had  a,  perfectly  clear 
notion  of  the  operations  of  the  siege,  which,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  muat  have  been  neeestarily  deicrHted  to  him  bi/ 


Amoid  and  Gnte  knew  the  ^nmnd  woDdtThdbf  woU  fior 

who  bad  not  «ra  it.  Bst  UracTdkiai  kneir  it  faettex; 
be  hmd  fwcn  it.  In  tfaia  cms  Gnte  (viL  561)  wm»  tiie  firsi  to 
ia  imfMnnmi  to  bntk  Amoid  and  hemkm,  tint  mirmSm  vm 
•iid  not  mean  <nt  a  lower  Ief«i  than  tiie  4»lMwimw  foirt^  \ggj^ 

mhr  lower  down  on  the  hill,  nearer  to  the  diS,  but  stOl  on  tlie 
UL  Bat.  not  baring  himwrff  aecn  die  gnnnuL  he  adds  ^^that 
TbnejHides,  in  bis  description.  manxfieaCa  no  knowledge  of  tint 
intei  mediate  letei  whieh  expoaiton  apaak  of  as  lA«  plmtfhrm  mf 
y^mftUm.  He  mentiona  only  the  diff  above  and  the  ohi^ 
bdow.' 

The  &ct  ia  that  the  lower  terraee,  that  of  the  raad  to  Tremxfia 
and  ILaryvdcA.  ia  here  wide  and  not  boldly  marked ;  n  little  war 
finrther  east  it  Loaea  itaelf  altooedier.  It  waa  pointedljr  dia- 
tin^iHhed  in  military  rechpninga  firom  the  diff  above;  it  waa 
leaH  pntntefUy  di8tiiiqni>iheii  from  the  marsh  below.  Bat  aH  three 
\tiwp\si  are  there,  and  all  three  are  twice  diatingniahed  by  Thncy- 
didea  in  a  later  ehapter  ( loi.  1 1.  3)^  where  we  have  i  ii^i)pi  i%  or 
a(  '^trtwiikmi,  r^  <SfMiJU9— the  level  of  Fosco  and  Gala» — end  rv 
#W  below,  all  clearly  marked. 

(WrttA^  map  Tteema  to  me  to  abow  the  general  direction  qnite 
riffhtly ;  bnt  at  the  ftjwtem  end  he  is  hampered  by  his  notion 
ahr.nt  t-he  wail  of  Temenit^  <3ee  above,  p.  658).  He  brinizs  it 
to  ah<^«at  what  I  take  to  be  the  ri^^t  point,  near  Portella  del 
Wxi^rxi.  That  i»,  that  was)  the  point  that  waa  aimed  at,  for  the 
wall  roil  Id  not  have  really  reached  it.  Holm  carries  it  a  little 
further  to  the  west ;  but  there  ia  of  coarse  no  certainty  as  to  the 
exa^  pr>int.  Holm'fi  map  is  clearer  at  the  other  end,  aa  marking 
the  connexion  with  the  new  fortification  of  Temenit^.  Now  that 
TemeTiit^^i  wafl  within  the  city,  the  worrla  oko  r^  atpertpas  rdXtwf 
in  c.  99.  3  are  rietermined  hy  the  phra^^es  in  100.  2  ;  ro  <rmpmfn 
rh  fsnpa  rf)v  irvXlha  and  r6  vptnti^urita  to  wtpk  Tor  Tcficprnp.  The 
Mime  \n  implierl  in  the  cotting  down  of  the  olive-trees  in  c.  99.  3. 
'Die  nvXU  miiBt  l>e  a  fKjfttem  in  the  wall  of  Temenit^.  One  might 
a<)<J  that  the  cnttin^  down  of  the  olives  in  Temenit^  better 
with  a  wall  on  the  hill  than  with  one  down  below. 

f>iir  next  jKiint  of  dinpute  is  foond  in  c.   loi.    i  ;  tJ  ^ 
inh  Ttfif  kvkXov  irtix^^ov  o<  *ABrjvaloi  rhv  Kprifjofov  Thv  vwip  rov  cXovc,   ^ 
t(rP  'F/rrwroXwv  tovtu  7rpb«  thv  ^vfj»  Xvyiva  ipq  koI  §wfp   avrocr  fipaxv- 
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ofKiXoC  ml  Tov  iXovt  it  r&r  Xifu'ra  ri 


It  wfts  somethiiig  to  be  able  to  revise  the  text  that  I  had  already 
writteu,  aud  to  write  the  first  eketah  of  the  present  note  in  the 
evenbg  (March  17,  1890)  after  a  climb  earlier  in  the  day  up  the 
Kpilfirit  Eo  perfectly  det'cribed.  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that 
tlie  point  meant  is  the  clilT  of  Porlelia  del  Fusco,  wliich  answers 
every  point  of  the  description.  As  I  just  before  said,  Tbucydides 
here  clearly  marks  the  three  levels.  There  is  Epipolai,  the  hill 
with  its  K/iij/u«it.  Below  it  is  ri  ofuiXdi',  the  level  ground  of  Fusco, 
where  are  the  diggings  which  may  be  those  of  the  tcmenot  of  the 
goddesses  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  Z13,  514).  Below  that  is  the  tkat,  the 
marshy  ground,  through  which  the  iripmixufiia,  the  wall  which 
was  to  hem  in  Syracuse,  was  to  be  carried  down  to  the  Great 
Harbour.  The  poiot  which  Thucydides  immediately  means  by 
the  uptia-Sc  I  take  to  he  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  combe,  where 
one  most  commonly  goes  up.  This  is  the  point  where  the  wall  of 
Dionysios  stopped  along  the  clifi',  to  be  carried  down,  like  the 
Athenian  wall,  to  tire  Great  Harliour.  As  we  ^ee  cuttings,  which 
may  well  he  the  work  of  Nikias.  on  the  cliff  itself,  so  a  few  yards 
off  we  see  pieci-s  of  the  wall  of  Bionyaios,  and  withiii  them  are 
cuttings  like  those  on  Achradiua,  some  of  thtm  clearly  the  fouuda- 
lioDs  of  large  huildiiiga.  One  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  we  have 
here  the  site  of  the  H^rakleiou ;  only  it  is  perhaps  more  likely 
to  have  been  on  the  othi-r  side  of  the  combe,     But  the  exact  force 

of  the  words  ani  tov  KUKXau  <Tfij(ifo»  rif  KpTjuror  is  perhaps  not  quite 

vo  easy  to  fix  as  the  site  of  the  Kpqn»6t  is.  It  is  almost  ueedless 
to  Bay  that  it  does  not  mean  that  "  the  Atheiiiaus,  beginning  of 
one  end  of  the  unfinished  circle,  proceeded  to  bring  the  wall  down 
over  the  cliff."  Arnold  (iii.  132),  without  having  stood  on  the 
cliff  of  Fusco,  quite  understood  tlie  case  ; 

"  I  understand  dno  rau  kvuXov  to  he  equivalent  to  atti  reS  kmXou 
opuoiuvoi,  that  is,  that  tliey  set  out  from  the  part  of  the  line 
ali-eady  completed  on  Epipolie,  aud  began  to  work  on  the  cliffs 
which  formed  the  nuntheru  extremity  of  the  high  ground,  above 
the  valley  of  the  Anapus.  Tlie  work  here  begun  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  tame  line  as  that  part  already  completed,  and  was  intended 
to  be  joined  to  it  hereafter.  .  .  .  But  the  Alhruiaiis  hasteued  to 
complete  their  lines  below  Epipolet  from  the  cliff  to  the  sea, 
because  it  was  here  that  the  Syracusans  were  uuturally  at.teavgt.\n% 


C7t 


viu.  «u  uiiiaxi€iKi  w«L  vru  t«^  TUtrntmr.  if  faMi'iii|!   laek  li  s 

r^o  iuf  flvi  TiK  •■■rill  Mr  las'dt  x:  TC 
dA^iiorjt-  itutt  '  Tift  rmuic  ion  a^ 
B«^  raiu^  xut  »Kmu  ir  ffiannxr  iraiL  ^ait 
it  « titTW  ut  fc  }wixr  li   i^  jkjiim-c  ul  smitt  obj.  ikc  mi  lait 
uuijU'I  ^  le  tfvmjt  im«t  diR^iusr  iniiL  xi. 

Vlmct    v'iiJM:  Vi«-£  I  di  liUC  tiiitnr.  hi  MiJcaic  adum  tc^  idcbx  tJb^ 

r- ♦:  t>^»:T«.i/v-i  ruiiJk'-im':  'jt  1  I.fc^c  lit*  Ftj£Iit2»eri  AbtAi^?  too 
K;x|^^-*i*  c*.  i»"v  oerbr.''>e  iiL  TtTii^ft'Ti.  vtd:  tou  deizi  Hmiec 
♦  i.'tlfri'  »tr.  vuu  dfc: :  d.r*.!  da*r  ITutiie  niii  der.  Socp^  da*  UrVr 

7;.it  ai;ff*3»^  wi'L  Ar:y>A.l  i^d  Gn^.  But  in  Li*  lat-rr  w^^rk 
'7v;x/j/rafi^.  2 14:   Ltpu.*.  133    1**:  tikt*  iii-^ber  riew; 

*  h^  Ua^.ij^/j  jixJizLJicL  die  Lrri'itiLL^  der  i/.»rdlicbcn  Einsdilies- 
ttiit'/ttt.hutt  ab  uiM  wniidten  ticL  lait  iLrea  Angriffsbiut^ii 
/.uiiii/ hut  Mi'ilich  v^.«i:i  Kvklos.  wo  ?ie  uiibcstnttfene  Hcrren  dc« 
'it-.  1 1  nil**-,  hhii  *{*:>.  fcvrakuhijbcbeij  Baiainiit*-riiil=  gcworden  waren  .  .  . 
Hit:  \fi-i/Uttit^ti  t%\>if)  lUrt  KUdlichen  Werke  mit  einer  Maaer  vom 
K/kl'/fc  lyJD  7Mut  lisiud  dcH  SiidAbbuLgs  von  Epipolai  and  zwar 
l/i«  '/M  tiitnitu  i'uiikfe  dehM-lljeri,  welcber  vom  grossen  Hafen  am 
wcriiij/hii'ii  w<;it  «rijif<friit  war,  um  danu  durch  die  Ebene  und  den 
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Thia  is  quite  another  thitj^.  ArDold,  Grote,  anil  seemingly 
Holm  himself  when  lie  wrote  the  Gtachichte  Sicilitna,  conceivett 
a  fortifying  of  a  point  on  the  cliff  from  where  the  wall  wns  alfer- 
wsrds  to  be  curried  nortbwarda  to  the  hvkXdc.  Holm  now  makes 
tlie  wult  be  cainied  at  this  time  from  the  kucXoi  southward  to  the 
cliff.  Accepting  this,  Holm's  editor  Lupus  iiot  unuaturally  takes 
to  improving  the  text,  and  propoace  to  put  in  is  Leloie  tAv  (pijfiKSv, 
He  goes  on  to  argue  tlial  the  wall  waa  in  the  end  finished  between 
the  <tvK\<K  and  the  ipijivut.  Nobody  had  doubted  it ;  Grot*  had 
strongly  aeserted  it.  Only  we  hold  that  the  first  step  after  the 
breaking-down  of  the  first  Syracuean  counter-wall — the  wall  from 
the  JiinXo*  to  the  tpiiLTOf  WBB  most  likely  already  begun — waa  to 
fortify  the  cliff.  For  thin  way  of  cairying  ou  the  work  Grote  givea 
two  very  good  reasons  ; 

"  First,  lie  [Nikias]  prevented  the  Syraciisans  from  again  em- 
ploying the  cliff  aa  a  flank  defence  for  u  aecoud  counter-wall .... 
As  his  Iroopa  would  have  to  carry  on  t-imulUneuus  operations, 
partly  on  the  high  ground  above,  partly  on  the  low  ground  beneath, 
lie  could  not  allow  them  to  be  separaled  from  each  other  by  b 
precipitous  cliff  wbicli  would  prevent  ready  mutual  aa^istance." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  tliough  Groto  perhaps  thought  that  to 
climb  n\t  by  PortelUt  del  Fueco  was  a  greater  feat  of  mountaineering 
than  I  have  several  times  found  it. 

The  Atlieuiaiia  thus  occupied  and  fortified  the  cliff  on  the  west 
bide  of  PorUUa  del  FiuKQ.  From  thence  they  meant  to  build,  and 
in  the  end  they  did  bnihl,  their  wall  north  and  south,  back  again  to 
the  KtiiXot  and  down  the  hill  to  the  Great  Harbour.  The  effect  of 
this  last  part  of  the  work  whs  that  the  Syracusans  were  driven  to 
make  their  second  counter-wall  down  below,  across  the  mardfa 
itdelf.  About  this  wall,  if  one  can  call  it  a  wall,  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  or  controversy.  Holm,  in  bis  History,  does  not 
even  give  it  a  [laragraph.  Grole  (vii.  562)  saw  that  the  works 
must  have  reached,  or  bave  lieen  meant  tii  reach,  as  far  aa  the 
Anapus.     So  Holin,  TopogriiGa,  315;  Lupus,  135. 

After  their  destruction  of  this  second  Syracusan  counterwork 
the  besiegers  were  able  to  carry  their  wall  from  the  cliff  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  It  was  unfinished  when  Ojlippoe  came.  (See 
vii.  2.  4.)  It  waa  finished  a  little  later.  (See  vii.  4.  3.)  Tiiis  was 
a  double  wall  (Jtin-Xoi  v  ■ttlxat,  vii.  2.  4)  ;  nt  its  lower  end,  close  to 
the  sea,  it  was  specially  ntedful   that  it  should  be  bo.     Biit.  v\. 


of  tbe  vall  iwrth  of  the  eimilar  ion.'  If  «ip  AJ^ 
neuk  '  tbe  wbU  on  the  other  sde  of  the 
cmeUv,  it  if  ftll  right ;  ukd  I  un  Uf  indrned  Id  thnk  tUs  it  i^^. 
Bot  M  nxMft  critical  fcholan  think  thk  it  too  BBdh  of  a  itnin 
on  the  vordj.  fend  I  sm  half  iike  dker  hmif)  indmtd  to  tkii^  tftii 
it  tme,  I  biiLg  in  wpirt  rim  TpmyO^mm  to  help  oot  the  eoBatnctiao, 
ti^d  gf/rtm  Toi  nmkmf  br  TpmyOL^m  (am  l&f  TrBgSot  mdtt  of  llf 
CMcWi,  jll£t  like  TO  Tpin  ^opiam  nm  a«3^ar  rnj|«r  is  tL  99.  I.  TUl 
vooM  Ur  perfect  if  we  ocilj  hod  np  Wgfot  nm  Tpmytkam;  hot  oo  an 
eipla&otion  of  ry  ^^^  caenollj  thrown  in.  it  seems  to  me  good 
eooof^h.  I  feboald  trtn^late;  'and  from  the  rest  of  the  waD  to 
the  other  tea.  on  the  Trogflot  tide  of  the  raXw,  itonet  had  been 
depotited;  *'  Ac. 


Of  the  other  writers,  Plutarch  and  Diodoros  have  little  to  tell 
nt  bejond  the  pasiage  from  Plutarch,  a  trolj  wonderful  onc^  which 
it  quoted  above,  p.  663.  He  ahowt  a  dim  notion  of  the  aeoond 
eounter-work  when  he  aayt  (Nik.  iS)  6  Xa^ax^  wpnwwpa^m  nm 
X^poKoauHt  <V  r^  wA§mt  rtlxpt  opayovai  wpos  rs  rur  *AA|PaHiry  4 
Kr  i/uXkt  dtk  fitmif  r^  inrorctj^oryior. 
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Dio^^iros   indeed    has   a   passage   quile   B8  vonderful    as  0117 

(liii,  7  ;  Beo  above,  p.  609); 

01  S  'Aflrjniioi  Tf  fipti  T^c  ivfafnar  toy  vntpnutimmn  rof  Xifi(>tv  rijttiv 
itarfXa&oVTo,  mi  Ti)v  Kokoviiirrir  IluXixnj*  Tuxitnnrrtt,  ri  Tt  is  rou  &ii( 
Ifpor  mptifidKorro  (di  t£  ai^mipm  Tar  /upur  tir  Xv/xuovror  itnKiip- 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  this  same  notion  of  an  encampment  on 
both  aides  of  the  hill  ap^ieara  also,  though  in  a  different  ahii)>e,  in 
tlie  passage  (jvioted  from  Polyainos  (i.  39.  3)  in  pp.  214,  225.  Did 
it  come  from  the  Roman  siege  ) 

It  has  etmck  mc  throughout  this  inquiry  that  many  modem 
writers  liave  been  more  01'  leas  led  astray — or  at  least  led  to  put 
things  a  little  out  of  their  dae  proportion  to  each  other — by 
making  loo  mueh  of  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  from  west  to 
east.  It  is  a  real  thing ;  hut  it  is  not  the  main  feature  of  the  hill. 
In  walking  westward  from  Achradiua  to  Euryaloe,  there  is  not 
— except  in  particular  places— any  marked  feeling  of  going  up 
hill ;  but,  if  you  look  round  at  any  point,  yon  tee  that  you  have 
gone  up  a  good  way.  Thucydides  Is  quite  nght  in  using  words 
like  ana  and  caru  to  describe  o|>erations  along  this  line ;  but  bis 
raulers  have  tsomctimes  taken  tliem  as  meaning  more  than  they 
do.  Again  the  use  of  the  word  'Eirin-oXoi  is  sometimes  confusing. 
It  helps,  I  think,  to  clearness  to  keep  the  hill— of  wbich  'EtriiroXai  is 
the  pnit  which  at  any  time  is  unoccupied — in  tlie  mind's  eye,  and 
carefully  to  bear  in  mind  the  points  of  the  compass,  Tliis  is 
easily  done,  as  the  bill  runs  very  nearly  due  east  and  west.  I  have 
noticed  bow  veiy  seldom  "  ea«t,  west,  noi  th,  and  south  "  come  in 
most  of  our  modem  narratives.  I  hope  I  have  made  things  plainer 
by  bringing  them  in  pretty  largely. 

1  conceive  that  the  name  'Eiri?rnXa.'  was  given  originally  from 
Ortygia,  not  from  Achradina.  It  withdrew  westwards,  as  the  hill 
was  occupied. 


NOTE  XIV.   p.  329, 

Thk  AiJ.xaKD  CoNSPiBAcy  or  the  Slatkb  at  Straccse. 

FoLTAiKOS,  diligent  gatherer  of  both  wheat  and  tares,  bas  (i.  43, 
1)  a  story  which,  if  it  happened  at  all,  mvu>t  have  happened  at  this 
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time,  and  which  Holm  (G.  S.  ii,  37)  seems  to  accept.  Bat  it 
struck  me  as  far  too  doubtful  for  a  place  in  the  text. 

A  great  number  of  slaves  in  Syracuse  revolt  and  assemble  (x't- 
p^  iroXX^s  oUtTucijs  ffBpourfUwrfs)  under  a  leader  (jffyoCfupati)  named 
Sdsistratos,  Hermokrat^s  sends  to  them  as  envoy  («/>f (r/ScvrTc)  one 
Daimachos  an  officer  of  cavalry  (cVa  t&p  onrapx^O*  ^®  ^  trw^O^ft 
KOi  <l>ikos  to  Sdsistratos,  who  therefore  cannot  have  been  himself  a 
slave,  Daimachos  is  to  tell  him  that  the  generals  admire  his 
spirit  and  will  set  the  slaves  free  [t6  (f)p6vfifjLa  avrov  davftaCtntnt  wawras 
fA€p  iXtvBtpovs  a^iacrt).  They  shall  have  heavy  armour  {invras  6irXioMn) 
and  the  full  pay  of  the  soldiers.  Sdsistratos  is  to  be  an  additional 
general,  and  is  asked  to  come  at  once  and  take  counsel  with  his 

colleagues  (avroy  dc  t6v  2»al<rrfiaTov  airo(f>auHW(n  crvvdpxo''ra^  kcu.  ^ 
yc  rJKttM  Pov\€v<r6fUPov  furh  tSw  frrparrjy&Vf  oaa  t6  ^Xcruc&y  Korntuyoi), 
S6sistratos  trusts  Daimachos,  and  comes  to  the  generals^  bringing 
with  him  twenty  men  who  are  described  as  nfit£  ^/umicvraTcvs  rfif 
Mlk»K  They  are  imprisoned.  Then  Hermokrat^  goes  with  six 
hundred  heavy-armed,  gets  hold  of  the  slaves  (ro^  doCXovs  XafiAw), 
and  swears  that  they  shall  have  no  harm  done  to  them,  if  each  man 
goes  home  to  his  master.  So  they  do,  all  but  three  hundred,  who 
desert  to  the  Athenians. 

Till  these  last  words  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  except  the 
mention  of  Hermokratds  as  general,  which  he  doubtless  was  at 
other  times  besides  during  the  siege.  But  surely  the  story,  as  it 
stands,  is  quite  unworthy  of  belief,  though  either  a  revolt  of  slaves 
or  their  desertion  is  likely  enough. 

NOTE  XV.    pp.  246,  257. 
The  Wall  op  Gylippos. 

Our  notions  of  the  third  counter-wall  built  for  the  defence  of 
Syracuse,  that  which  was  made  under  the  orders  of  Gylippos, 
have  to  be  put  together  from  several  detached  passages  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Thucydides. 

The  first  comes  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Gylippos  has  taken 
the  Athenian  fort  on  Labdalon  (c.  3.  4).  The  Athenians  have 
carried  their  southern  wall  down  to  the  Great  Harbour  (c.  4.  2, 

04  T€  *hBf]V€uoi  dvafiffirjKta-ap  rjdrj  ava,  t6  rrri  6aKda(rjj  r<«;(oy  tnirtXiaaPTeSj 

see  above,  p.  247).     Gylippos*  main  object  now  is  to  hinder  them 
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from  carrying  their  north  wall  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  atid  down 
to  the  water  on  that  side.  He  attncks  the  imperfect  wall  of  the 
Atheniaua  (c.  4.  a,  3),  which  they  do  something  to  improve  ;  but 
hiB  maio  work  is  to  carry  a  cross  wall  westward,  north  of  the 
point  which  the  Athenian  wall  has  reached.    The  words  are ; 

iTitx'Co"  °'  Supiui6auH  'al  oi  fv^^xoi  Sm  ra>v  'E)niraXui>,  ini  Trjt  infXfait 
dp^fiivoi,  aim  tipit  rh  lyxopiriov  r»i;[Ot  anXovy,  onas  ol  'AftjwToi,  (I  ^117 
iltmvTO  Koikvirai,  firjctVi  aloi  t   iirir  OTrortixioal, 

The  Athenians  then  leave  off  huilding  on  the  hill  and  fortiiy 
PlSmrajrion  (c.  4.  4,  see  p.  149).  Gylippoa  meanwhile  goes  on 
(0.  6,  see  pp.  252-256)  hoth  with  hia  attacks  on  the  Athenian 
wall  and  with  the  building  of  his  own  (c.  5,  i) ; 

6  Si  rfXiTTiroc  Sfia  fiiv  rri/^'C'  ''^  ^*^  '""  'Ennto\av  tUxos,  toIi  XilAxt 
Xpafuvoi    ott   ol    'AAjmiot   nponapfffakoyro   o^t'iru',   ifia  St  itapiraatnv 

Thus  far  there  seems  no  Beriona  difficulty.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  Iho  eonatruing  of  the  words  npltt  to  ryudpcrioB  Ttix«c  ihrXovi-; 
the  mtaning  a  quite  clear.  The  words  must  he  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  passage  in  vi.  99.  3 ;  taTa,6iv  roi  niAov  rii* 

'Afigraiit  tynapaiov  rrixos  Syifrtt.      That  wall  was  mraStt,   sOUth   of 

the  Athenian  (iJiXnt,  and  stretched  towards  the  southern  brow  of 
the  hill.  In  the  present  passage  3rm  is  not  north  and  south,  but 
means  thst  the  wall  was  carried  westwards,  up  the  slope  of  Epi- 
polai.  "We  fuither  .=ee  thst  tlie  fori'e  of  lyKapamir  is  '■  at  right  angles 
to  the  Athenian  wall."  The  wall  moreover  was  ifarXouv,  a  single 
wall,  as  distinguished  from  the  double  wall  which  the  Atheniana 
had  carried  southwards  down  the  hill.  We  thus  get  the  general 
meaning ;  irpot  rA  iyKapaior  is,  as  Orote  says  (vii.  562),  "  pquivulent 
to  an  adjective  or  adverb."  (So  Holm,  Lupus,  i;9,  ''in  die 
Qaere").  It  is  just  as  if  he  had  directly  called  this  wall  an 
iyKdpaio¥  Ttlxot,  as  he  did  the  other,  and  as  he  calls  this  in  vii.  7. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  argue  against  those  (see  Grote,  □.  b,  ; 
Holm,  G,  S.  ii.  392)  who  have  fancied  that  Jytopaior  nixm  meant 
something  other  than  this  third  Sj-racusan  wall.  One  might  be 
tempted  t«  fancy  that  it  meant  the  Alheuian  wall;  but  this  ia 
forbidden  by  vi.  99.  3  and  vii.  7,  i.  Thucydidea  would  rot  apply 
the  words  iytaprTu>»  T«i;[oe  both  to  a  wall  running  north"and  south 
and  to  a  wall  running  east  and  west.  But  he  does  apply  Ihcm 
to  two  successive  walls  running  east  and  west,  each  alike  iytapmor 
to  the  one  that  ran  north  and  south.  The  Sjracusans  first  build 
X  X  3 
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one  /ynipcrior  rtixps  of  whieh  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  and  wkid 
the  Athenians  had  destroyed  (vi.  lOO.  3,  r^w  rr  vvorrcj^unv  gaBaXm 
k,tX).  Now  they  build  another  in  the  same  general  directioo, 
but  much  further  to  the  north,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Athenian 
kvkKos, 

In  the  fifth  chapter  there  is  a  battle  iicrofv  rmm  rvcxu/yiarMr  {i\ 
ivr6s  Xiop  rtMf  rtix^  (s)*  '^^hat  is,  the  ground  would  have  the  Athe- 
nian wall  to  the  west,  the  Syracusan  wall  of  vi.  75  to  the  east, 
and  the  iyteapatop  rtixos  now  in  building  to  the  north. 

In  the  next  chapter  (c.  6.  i)  the  ryni^uNr  rux^t  has  almost)  hot 
not  quite,  reached  the  point  where  it  would  croaa  the  Athenian 
wall  and  hinder  its  being  carried  to  the  north  brow  of  the  hill ; 

ifdff  yap  K(u  oirov  ov  iraptkffkv6€i  tjjv  tAw  *A^imvy  rav  Ttixpvs  rrXfvrfr 
1}  tKtiiwv  [Su^fcoo-ittv]  TtixiO'if, 

Nikias  and  the  Athenians,  vofil^om^t .  .  .  aycryraZov  tumi  atpin  /ai 
wtptop^  frapoiKodofiovfi€vo9  t6  rctxor,  go  out  to  fight.  Qylippos  comtt 
out  too; 

Ka\  6  rvXiinroff  tov£  fuv  inkiras  K^tt  rt*v  rctxAv  /<aXXoir  i|  Wfi6rtpa9 
wpoayayiiv  (yvtfuaytp  avrocr,  rovs  d'  fanrcaf  Ka\  tov9  oKomrums  h 
vkayiov  rti^as  t&p  ^KBfivait^Vf  Korii  rrfp  tvpvx^^puo^t  i  tw  rctj^MT  aiMi^&Ttfim 
al  ipyaaiai  €\Tjyop. 

This  is  a  little  hard.  I  can  only  understand,  with  Grote  (vii. 
372),  that  this  fvpvx^p^  was  to  the  west  of  the  Athenian  wall. 
The  Athenians  are  defeated  and  driven  within  their  own  lines 

(^vuajBfv  VTTO  tS>v  2vpaKoaitov  Karrjpax^  ts  to  T€txi^iJ^OTa).      This  enables 

the  Syracusaos  to  accomplish  their  immediate  object  the  same 
night ;  they  carry  their  iyKdpaiov  riixo^  westward  of  the  point 
which  the  Athenian  wall  had  reached  towards  the  north ; 

r^  fmovoT;  ia;jcrl  t<f)6a(rav  rrapoucodop^o'avTfs  Koi  vapt\BdpT9s  r^p  r»f 
*A6i]vaia>v  otKodofiiaVf  Cxrrt  firjKtTi  fifjTt  avroi  KookvtaOai  \m*  enrrSiP,  cVcctwvr 
r«  Koi  ircarranafnv  aTtttrrtpriKivai  (I  Koi  KparoitVy  fA^  &p  m  oKfMg  ajrorci- 
xl^rat. 

This  is  plain  enough,  but  immediately  after  (c.  7.  i)  follows 
a  passage  which  is  more  difficult,  one  at  least  which  has  given 
rise  to  more  controversy  ; 

at  Tf  tS)v  KopivOlav  prjfs  koX  *AfivpaKicaTS»p  koi  Acvicad/aoy  cWirXcuiray 
al  vttAoittoi  d«ade/ca  .  .  .  koi  ^vpcrri;i^i(ray  t6  Xomt^v  tois  Svpojcoatoif  f^xpi 
Tov  €yKapaiov  reixovs. 

Here  the  statement  that  the  ships  helped  to  build  a  wall  lias 
an  odd   sound;    but  the  meaning  is  clear.     Thucydides  put  in 
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an  explanatory  detail  or  two  between  the  words  i&btai  nnd  (vvmi- 
X'trof,  a>"l  then  went  on  as  if  the  nomiDative  had  been,  not  i^tt, 
but  nwrai,  or  something  to  that  effect.  (Grote  aptly  quotea  iii, 
17.  4,  where  Hhipa  receive  pay,  as  among  ourselves  they  are  "'  paid 
off.")  The  question  as  to  ih'xp'  tov  •yKopuiou  r<7;(uii(  is  more  serions, 
and  we  shal!  come  to  it  preBently. 

Presently,  the  letter  of  Kikias  (c.  ti.  3)  describes  the  result 
of  ibe  whole  work.  The  intention  of  Oylippos  to  hirnler  the 
Athenians  from  reaching  the  north  edge  of  the  hill  was  carried 

ol  9(  (rapf  (odofi^mmi'  ^fiiv  ntx"*  drr^oi'',  itrrt  /i^  rfwi  m  jvtperti}(!imt 
ebioiit,  S'  W  "*  'ru  wapor* ij|i(rfia  touto  noXX^  aTpan^  iVtXtfvv  (Xi;, 

Here  we  huve  the  napariixKriio  as  equivalent  to  the  tynapiruit 
TuXfr.  Both  names  apply  to  this  counter-wall  of  Gylippoa;  iropa- 
Td'xKTfia  seems  fo  be  its  regular  name.  It  is,  like  the  earlier 
counter-wall  to  the  Eoutli,  an  tycnpo'toi'  rtixot  in  its  special  relation 
to  the  Athenian  waU.  The  beat  name  of  all  for  it  is  that  in  c.  5.  i, 
t6  iii  Tit 'EnitroKia  Tflxot  (cf.  14.  i).  That  describes  its  positioD, 
while  the  other  describes  its  purpose.  And  this  name  suggedts 
further  that  it  was  meant  to  go  along  the  wliole  length  of  Ept- 
polai.  At  the  east,  the  part  first  built,  it  starts  anli  rtjt  ircOimr. 
That  must  mean  starting  from  Tycha,  just  as  the  same  words  in 
vi.  99.  3,  when  applied  to  the  enrlier  wall  to  the  south,  meant 
eturtiug  from  Temenitfa.  As  to  its  extent  westward  we  learn 
a  great  deal  from  several  notices  in  the  account  of  the  night- 
attack  of  Demosthenes  (vii,  42,  43),  DimosthenSa  has  two  alter- 
native ways  of  carrying  out  that  storming  of  the  fnipoT(i;i[irr/ia  which 
Nikiaa  had  suggested  in  his  letter.  The  first  plan  was  that  of  an 
open  attack  on  its  south  side  with  engines,  clearly  at  some  point 
not  far  from  the  Athenian  lines.  When  this  is  defeated  (c.  43.  i), 
he  turns  to  the  other  scheme  of  a  night-attack  on  the  north  side, 
by  tlie  game  way  up  the  hill  by  which  Lamachos  and  Oylippos 
had  gone  up.     The  words  (4*.  4)  are  ; 

ipiiv  TO  irapaTrijfKTpi  Twi'  SfpanKTitiir,  if  ftoAvaai'  ntpiTnxl<rai  (r<Pai 
rai/t  'AftjKiiour,  inXoir  T*  Sr,  nai  il  rTriXfrnrliatiJ  nr  riir  rt  *EiniroXar 
Ttjt  ava^mai  ml  ofdic  tou  if  aira'it  OTpaTOiriiov  pqiicai  if  airi 
\tjip6iii,  oUi  yAp  vTtotHirat  Av  arl>at  oittra. 

Hero  we  have  something  called  a  trrporoinAD)'  in  close  relation 
to  the  napoTtixtaiia.  Presently  we  learn  something  more.  In 
e.  43,  3  we  read; 
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imihri  iyoKmv  vphs  avrais  [rah  *EiriiroXcuff],  Kork  tAv  Evpvi|Xop,  jmp 
Koi  4  wptnipa  (rrpanii  t6  irp&rop  ov^i/,  \ap6apoval  rr  roift  ffnXoKat  rmw 
2vpaKO(ri»p,  Ktu  npoa-Pawnt  t6  rtlxuffUL  h  fp  aMBi  rmp  ^vpoKoaimp 
alpovai,  Koi  &pbpai  r&p  0vXdx«»ir  taroKnipoviriP,  ol  dc  vXtiovt  dia^vydrrrf 
€vBvt  trpbt  rii  arfiaT6irf^,  A  ^p  cVt  t&p  *£irtiroX«y  rpia  €p  irporcixur- 
fiatrip. 

Presently  (c.   43.  5)  they  get  beyond  the  (rrpm^wtda  «r  iw 

irporcixiVfUKTty  to  the  irapartixio-iM  itself; 

Skkoi  dc  r6  aw6  rrjs  irfiwnyv  frapamlx^iui  rmp  ^vpoKoaimp^  ovx  viro- 
lup6pTmp  T&p  <^X(uefl*y,  Sp**^^  ^^  '^^  ^^  twak^is  tartirvpop,  61  dc  Svy»- 
mkrtoi  KCM  o2  (vfifuixoi  icai  6  rvXnnrot  icol  oc  fttr   avrw  ifioifiovp  cjc  rAr 

VpOT€iX^I»OTUiP. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  from  these  paesages  taken  together  that 
the  wall  of  Gylippos,  the  iyKap<ru)p  rct^or  or  wapaTtlxurfiOf  stretched 
westward  along  the  whole  hill  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to  Euryalos. 
It  had  a  (rrpaT6irtdop  or  rtix^triuL  at  the  end  of  it,  that  is  a  frai 
on  Euryalos.  It  had  three  irpomxiafjuna  in  advance  of  it  on  the 
north  side.  The  Athenians,  climbing  up  by  the  path  near  Eory* 
alos,  came  first  to  a  rtixio-fta  at  the  end  of  the  wall  to  the  west 
Part  of  them  are  presently  engaged  with  the  defenders  of  the 
irporfix'V/juira  north  of  the  wall.  Another  division  reaches  to  the 
wapaTtixurfui  itself,  evidently  at  a  point  between  the  rtixwfia  at 
the  extreme  west  end  and  the  most  western  of  the  three  irporci- 
XifTnara  (that  is  between  the  neck  of  Euryalos  and  Buffalaro).  All 
this  seems  quite  clear.  It  is  strange  that  Arnold  (iii.  195,  417) 
could  have  thought  that  the  forts  were  all  on  the  aouthem 
part  of  the  hill,  somewhere  near  Temenit^s.  Where  could  he 
have  thought  that  the  Athenians  went  upl  Grote  (vii.  562- 
564)  explained  the  whole  matter.  And  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  him  and  Holm  as  to  wbat  was  done, 
but  only  as  to  the  order  in  which  it  was  done.  The  maps 
in  the  Geschichte  SicilienSf  in  the  l^opografia^  and  above  all  the 
admirably  clear  one  in  Lupus,  show  the  wall  and  the  forts  just 
as  Grote  conceived  them.  Only  Holm  does  not  like  Grote's 
construing  of  /ifxp*  fov  iyKapaiov  Tfixovti  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  reason  for  the  course  of  action  which  those 
words  express.  Grote  holds  that,  when  the  wall  had  been  carried 
westward  from  Tycha  so  far  as  to  cross  the  unfinished  Athenian 
wall  and  to  hinder  its  being  carried  on  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Gylippos  began  to  work  at  the  extreme  point  of  Euryalos  and 
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tlien  Iinilt  eastward  till  he  reached  the  wull  alrexdy  begun  at 
the  otiier  end — itixpt  toC  iympiriov  Tiixovi.  Tlie  key  to  the  whole 
thing  ifi  that,  just  as  with  the  Athenian  wall  itaelf,  the  work  was 
beffun  at  the  two  ends  and  finished  in  the  middle  (see  alwve,  p.  671). 
This  is  in  muij  cases  an  ohvioua  thing  to  do.  as  thereby  much 
greater  command  is  gained  of  the  w-hole  ground  to  be  ilealt  with. 
And  it  is  specially  obvious  iu  this  particular  case.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii. 
395)  asks; 

"  Was  aber  die  Sache  selbst  anlietrifft^  so  miiss  man  fragen, 
was  in  atler  Welt  liatte  denn  die  Syrakueaner  bewegen  kjinnen, 
statt  in  dem  begonnenen  Werke  weiter  ew  bauen,  es  plotzUch 
zu  uiiterbrecheo,  urn  von  der  entgegengesetzten  Seite  her  su  be- 


gini 


n!" 


1  hope  their  reasons  are  clearly  stated  in  the  text.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  all  over  the  world  to  look  lor  them.  They  are 
plain  enough  on  the  top  of  Epipolai.  The  wall  of  Oylippos  had 
two  objects.  There  was  its  object  as  an  tycd/itriov  rtlxot,  the 
immediate  object  of  stopping  the  Athenian  wall  from  reaching 
the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north.     There  waa  also  its  wider 

object   as  a    irapartlxyriia,   a    rt'i^at   ita  tiiv  'Zmnokiiy,   the   object  of 

commanding  the  whole  line  of  the  hill,  and  fpeciolly  of  strengthen- 
ing the  wcstem  end  by  forts.  The  first  object  had  now  been 
accomplished.  Oylippos  now  went  on  to  accomplish  the  second. 
This  was  far  better  done  by  making  a  fresh  start  from  Enrjalog, 
and  buililing  eatitward  ti>  meet  the  piece  already  built,  than  by 
building  from  that  piece  westward.  He  therefore  built  from 
Enryalos  ^'xp*  tuu  {ytapauni  ruxovt.  The  work  had  reached  that 
point  by  the  time  that  Nikias  wrot«  bis  letter  in  c.  7.  He  could 
then  say,  ol  S<  irapificiitioniiKaair  ijfiiv  rtij^oi  (brXoC* ;  that  is  the  napa- 
Tuxt"!"'  of  c.  42,  43  ending  wei<tward  in  the  fort  on  Euryalos. 

Taking  all  this  in,  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in  the  words 
in  vii.  7  ;  ^mriix^aar  rl  Xoiiriw  toic  Zvpanoalotc  )iixp*  '""^  lynupa-lmi 
nixovt.  The  iytapatof  Ttixof  bad  been  carried  westward  beyond 
the  Athenian  wall.  Tlie  wider  irapartixiiTfui,  of  which  it  was  to 
Iw  a  port,  ri  iul  rii"  'Effi»roXtt*  it'ixot  In  its  fullest  growth,  had  been 
begun  at  the  west  end  by  the  fort  on  Euryalos.  There  waa  still 
a  gap,  t6  Xotirdv,  which  the  new-comers  helped  to  fill  up,  building 
eastward  till  they  met  the  wall  which  had  been  b<-gun  at  the 
enct.  Notbiiig  can  bettt-r  express  this  than  the  tt'ords  fi'XP'  roC 
iytapaiav  rtixovt.      Neveribeless   not  a  few  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  improire  the  tast  Arnold  wm  pmdad  at  v4 
Later  editors  hare  dealt  with  the  evidenoe  aa  tbaj  tiMMighi  good. 
Ab  Liqraa  (aee  aboTOi  p.  671)  in  tL  zoi.  i  atoek  in  ^,  ao  aowHofai 
himaelf  (Tapog.  aao ;  Lapua,  140)  airikea  out  i^x^  Ho  tfrnokm 
the  paaaage  witlumt  it»  and  aaya,  ^  Die  Handaohriftesi  hafaen  Uar 
freilich  luxpi  Tov  iynpviov  Ttixam!'  And  ao  aaanredlj  had  ths 
first  manaaeript  of  all,  the  aatograph  of  ThnojclidaB.  Nothbg 
in  human  nature  could  have  tempted  the  oopyiat  of  any  latar 
manaaeript  to  stick  it  in.  Bolder  tezi-tinkerBra  aaem  to  haie 
gone  farther  still,  and  (0  have  stroek  oat  tihe  wliola  Ibiir  votdi 
fUxpi  Tov  /ymyw^ov  rtixant.  What  do  thej  think  waa  the  ficame 
of  mind  of  the  copyist  who  stack  them  in  t 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  0§$cki€kH  SiaiKema  and  that  of 
the  tapogn^  Grote  foand  another  adversary  (Jowett,  iL  409  et 
aeqq.),  who  however  does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  the  gioand. 
It  is  perhaps  needleas  to  dwell  on  more  points  than  two.  Fiisfc, 
we  are  told  (p.  410),  *'  the  extent  of  the  work  seems  oat  of  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  gained.  The  Syraeoaans  "^^Matw^  a 
detached  fort  on  the  Olympieam,  why  not  then  on  the  Boiyelas  t " 

The  answer  is  easy.  The  circomstances  of  Polichna  and  Earyalos 
were  wholly  different.  Polichna  was  an  old  ontpost,  one  perhaps 
as  old  as  the  city  it8el£  It  had  not  occurred  to  any  man  at  any 
time  to  join  it  to  the  city  by  long  walls.  Nor  waa  there  any  strong 
military  reason  for  doing  so  now.  The  object  of  the  occopatioa 
of  the  Olympieion  was  to  Mratch  and  harass  the  beaiegera,  on  Pltai- 
myrion,  in  their  lower  camp,  or  anywhere  else ;  no  help  waa  likely 
to  come  to  the  Athenians  on  that  side.  But  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  hill  help  and  supplies  were  very  likely  to  come  to  the  Athe- 
nians from  their  allies  in  that  quarter.  To  cut  off  thia  communi- 
cation by  laud  and  sea  on  that  side  was  an  object  only  second 
to  keeping  the  Athenians  from  hemming  in  the  city.  Having 
accomplished  that  first  object,  Oylippos  went  on  to  the  second. 

It  is  further  objected  (p.  411)  that  **  the  words  f  iamkwnm  «i^ 
TffixtVai  a^Ms  Tovf  ^ABti^aiovt  k.tX.  [vii.  42.  4]  would  be  a  singular  way 
of  describing  a  wall  which  had  been  elongated  two  or  three  times  its 
original  length,  and  now  reached  to  the  top  of  Epipolae  and  to  the 
Euryelus."  It  is  hard  to  see  the  singularity.  To  keep  the  Athe- 
nians from  hemming  in  the  city  was  the  first  object,  thou|^  another 
had  also  been  accomplished  by  it.    And  it  is  quite  posaible  that 
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Thucydidea  had  Bpeuiully  in  view  tlio  firiit  attack  made  bj  engines 
on  tbe  south  side  of  the  Tra^nf^Hrfui.  Thia  was  doubtless  made 
at  a  point  for  nearer  to  the  nuiAot  than  the  TtSxuTfia  or  arparirrtioii 
oti  Euryalos.  It  is  again  said  (p.  411),  "  In  c.  43  med.  the  taking  of 
lheTtij;ur^andthe  napanixiiriia  are  spoken  of  as  two  distinct  opera- 
tions.  But  if  the  foit  on  the  Euryelus  had  really  been  connecled 
with  the  city  by  a  long  wall,  the  possession  of  the  one  would  have 
implied  the  possession  of  ibe  other.  .  .  .  And  it  would  have  been 
a  usele^  waste  of  time  to  pull  the  battlement  off  the  wall ; ''  Ac, 
Yet  to  miike  a  breacl]  in  the  wall  waa  sorely  a  gain,  when  the  only 
other  way  of  getting  to  the  south  ei<Ie  would  be  through  a  fort 
standing  must  likely  close  on  tlie  edge  of  the  hill.  So  at  least 
Orote  thought  (vii.  410)-  And  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
saying  "  that  the  ulurm  would  haTe  been  given  by  runuiug  along  the 
wall,  aa  well  as  being  carried  by  Ike  yttards  into  the  eity.''  There 
is  nothing  in  TbucyUides  about  any  alarm  being  carried  into  the 
city.  The  alarm  was  carried  "pit  tJ  oryjarontSo  .1  (n  in'i  rw*  'Eb-hidXo* 
Tpta  it  vpoTfixianaaw,  a  long  way  off  from  the  city.  In  one  of 
these  were  Gylippoe  and  his  immediate  companions,  as  they  iffoiidavp 
(«  Tttv  vpoTHXiiritaTiw. 

To  my  mind  the  only  dilHculty  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  way 
in  which  Tbueyilidee  speaks  in  vii.  7.  i.  It  is  rather  a  casual 
way  to  speak  of  ri  ^orrir  when  notbing  has  been  said  about  the 
Ttixuri^  and  the  trnpartixKriut  by  the  neck  of  Euryalos.  But  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  with  TImcydides  to  speak  of  things  in  this 
casual  way,  to  pass  by  a  thing  at  tbe  time,  and  often  to  describe  it  a 
good  while  alter.  On  any  showing,  he  does  so  in  this  cnse  with  the 
oTpardntia  and  irponix'''t^Ta  in  c.  41,  43.  ^Ve  hear  of  them  then 
for  the  first  time,  liecause  that  is  the  first  time  that  they  become  of 
importance ;  but  they  must  have  been  in  being  some  while  l)efore. 
And  the  obfious  time  for  their  being  ualled  into  being  is  that 
recorded  in  c.  7.  i.  We  must  explain  one  place  by  another. 
Chapters  43  and  43  explain  the  first  words  of  c.  7. 

The  other  writers  tell  us  very  little.  Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  has  a 
dim  account  of  the  buildiug  of  the  wall  of  Gylippoe ;  roir  XiSmt  aU 

/■(iroi  [ol  'AAjvuioij  irpoatK6iu{oi'  xal  rg  vXg  napomolioixai'  tit  Siain-aXit 
QjrtVo^f  Tic  ittina*  wipiTitx'^f^'i  &t'  ovroit  ^ii8(i>  turn  n\tot  >pnTuuo-i. 
Diodiiros  certainly  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  objects  of  UOmoetheuf^a' 
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attack  on  Epipolai  when  he  says  (ziii.  ii)  mia-as  rovr  ovfApxomm 
hrtOivBai  ratff  *£frcnt)Xaif ,  SKkm  yhp  ov  dimrrdy  j$v  airorfix^^'^''  ^^  irrfXiF. 
But  he  got,  either  from  Thucydides  or  from  Fhilistoe,  a  clearer 
notion  of  what  Ddmosthen^  actually  found  at  the  top  ; 

Tfjs  ^EnifTokrjs,  fupw  rt  rov  rtixovs  KoriPcXov, 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  249. 
The  Docks  in  the  Two  Habboubs. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Syracusans  at  this  time  had  docks  in 
two  places,  in  the  Great  Harhour  and  also  in  the  Lesser.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  those  in  the  Lesser  Harhour  had  heen  in  use  for 
a  shorter  time  than  those  in  the  Greater.  It  is  likely,  but  not 
certain,  that  they  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  present 
war  (see  vol.  ii  p.  131).  They  may,  as  Grote  says  (vii.  399),  have 
been  at  this  time  the  "  principal  docks '' ;  they  certainly  at  the 
moment  with  which  we  are  concerned  contained  the  greater 
number  of  ships.  But  the  time  of  their  greatest  importance 
comes  later,  under  Dionysios. 

Thucydides  first  mentions  the  docks  in  vii.  22.  i,  when  Gylippos 
is  going  to  make  his  attack  on  Pl^mmyrion  (see  p.  249) ; 

al  rpir)p€i£  rc^i^  Xvptucoaitav  Sfjui  cat  cnro  ^vBrifwros  ntvrt  }iiv  Koi  rpioKorra 
€K  Tov  /ifyaXov  \ifjL€vos  riT€Tt\tov  al  h^  irivTt  Koi  rtcrtrapaKOVTa  f«  tw 
iXaaaovos,  ot  ^v  koX  to  vtoipiov  avroir. 

These  last  words  are  explained  by  the  other  passage,  vii.  25.  5. 
The  Athenians  and  Syracusans  are  both  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  the  S^Tacusans  are  strengthening  their  docks  there  (^ee  p. 

287); 

cycVcTo  KoX  ntpl  ridv  aTavpS>v  dicpofiokiarfibs  iv  r^  Xi/xcVi,  ovi  ol  2v/xi- 
/cdcrioi  trph  rSiv  iraKaiSiv  vtaaoiKoav  Karimi^av  iv  rfi  6<iKda'<rrj, 

In  the  second  passage  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour  are 
spoken  of  as  the  "  old  docks " ;  in  the  former  some  explanation 
is  thought  to  be  needed  of  the  fact  that  there  were  docks  in  the 
Lesser  Harbour  also. 

The  best  account  of  these  docks  is  given  by  Schubring,  Achra- 
dina,  pp.  2 1  et  seqq.,  and  his  first  map  shows  them  very  clearly 
as  tliey  stood  in  the  time  of  Dionysios,  as  also  the  changes  of 
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tlie  coast-line.  But  he  is  not  Mitiafied  with  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides,  ov  5v  Kni  ri  Hwpiov  ain-olt.  which,  though  the  article  is  n  little 
queer,  seem  to  give  the  meftniu)^  well  enough.  He  wishes  (p.  12) 
lo  read  oXAi  or  kuijA'.  Construing  by  the  facta,  this  hardly  seems 
needful.  I  am  more  tempted  to  risk  a  "  Konjektur "  on  Schu- 
briug's  owu  text-  lu  p.  21  he  says;  "  Denken  wir  uns  etwa  die 
Ostaeite  der  Insel  fUr  die  Handelsmnrine  reservirt,  fUr  welche 
wie  jetet  ein  Quai  von  der  Arethusa  bis  zam  Isthuma  gebaut  war, 
BO  nahm  die  Werfte  den  Isthmus  und  das  Lokal  his  zn  den 
Sttnipfen  ein."  For  "  Oileeiie "  I  am  tempted  by  the  facts  as 
described  by  Schubring  and  pictured  in  his  map  to  read  •'  HW- 
aeite."  It  is  the  easiest  of  mistakes  and  the  easiest  of  correc- 
tions. 

But  it  ia  odd,  after  Schahring's  explanation,  even  after  hia 
conjecture,  to  translate  in  c.  la,  "  where  they  had  their  arsenal," 
and  in  c.  25,  "  in  front  of  their  old  dock-houaes,"  seemingly  with- 
out a  tliought  of  the  mi  in  the  former  passage  or  of  the  connexion 
between  the  two. 


NOTE  Wll.    p.  305. 
Artas   the    Mebsapian. 

The  mention  of  Artas  comes  in  Thucydides,  vii.  33.  3.  The 
Athenian  fleet  under  SftmostbenAB  and  £urymed6n  sails  from 
Korkyra ; 

ilttpaut6i)aar  (ofiirevji  rn  trrpar^  ror  'taricii'  in  nupa*  toirvyini-'  mu 
ipiafiivTis  avTi$iy  uariirxovmy  «e  rit  XoipdBot  vi\aovt  lamtyiat,  ml 
aKamerui  rt  ruui  ruv  'loTruyaif,  niVTijKana  urn  inarir,  Tov  Kiaainiiov 
idmnic,  ai«jSi)3dftUT0i  «ri  tin  vavt,  tai  r^'A^ir?,  omrip  ml  roiit  atomtitat 
BvMfmjc  tir  iiapia)(tr  nfroic,  nHiftdad^vui  rtra  nuXaiav  i^iXi'iiv  a^HJt- 
raOirat  <c  Mtrotrdpriov  r^t  'IroAlac. 

We  further  learn  from  c.  57.  1 1  that  Artas  did  not  supply  the 
darters  out  of  pure  eeal  for  his  allies.     They  appear  in  the  list  as 

Uwyit  lUoSoipopol. 

Bevernl  things  may  be  noticed  here.  We  have,  as  in  vi.  44,  the 
careful  distiuctiou  between  lapygia  and  Italy  (see  p.  133  and  vol.  i. 
p.  480).  the  mention  of  Metapontion  as  the  first  town  within  the 
Italian  border.     Secondly,  we  have  the  mention  of  the  Upygians 

aa  ft  whole,  of  which   the   Messapiana    are   part.     Cf.  Herod,  vii. 
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170,  uid  yd.  ii.  p.  153.  And  mon  tbui  OldM,  cmomtfm  mwJkmi 
bj  the  meniioii  of  the  old  allieiioe  bet  wan  Atiieiie  end  AiCm 
or  hii  people,  which  wee  now  lenewtdL  It  ranrnd*  one  of  Ai 
eerly  dealings  of  Athens  in  the  West^  and  mpecUUj  of  the  int 
treaty  with  Segesta.    See  yoL  L  p.  564. 

Hie  Xoi^ddcf  yfom  seem  (see  Arnold's  note^  and  Bonbarfi  Diflt 
Oeog.  in  Choerades)  to  be  the  two  small  islands  off  tlie  havsn  of 
Taras.  lliere  are  no  others  between  the  Inpjginn  iMwusunisry 
and  Metapontion,  or  indeed  between  the  promantory  and  Kntfa 
And  the  account  in  Thncydides  reads  as  if  all  tho  dnalii^  with 
Artas  took  place  while  the  ships  were  at  thin  station.  OAbT' 
wise  two  barren  rocks  off  an  nnfriendlj  havan  (see  vL  44.  s) 
seem  a  strange  station  to  choose  for  dealings  with  a  puei 
whose  territory  lay  mainly  inland  bdund  Tarasi  bat  whs  hid 
a  little  sea-board  further  to  the  sonth-east  And  theva  are  sons 
other  notices  of  Artas  which  speak  of  great  hospitality  shown  Ij 
him  to  some  at  least  of  the  Athenians,  whioh  implies  a  viai  to 
him  on  land.  In  Ath^naioi^  iiL  73,  we  read — with  a  poor  pan  oa 
the  name  of  Artas  very  feebly  dragged  in ; 

Sprav  dffi,  ml  ol  rov  M^aaawuuf  /SooiXftif  Xryiir  rmm  im  'laanyjf,  sijpl 
ot  t6  {rvYYpofifUi  tlfm  IIoXc|m»vc.    funiiuumt€i  If  adroD  ml  SoMtvdcAyr  h 

rovrtfy 

KdMttBtw  fit  rifif  IraKiar  Mfi^  vir^ 

^4pm  XOP^*"  y^  ^  l«ciVot  mt  lUyat 
Mai  Xa/iwp&t, 

We  should  be  well  pleased  to  haye  the  play  called  SucfXin 
perfect,  if  it  was  the  work  of  a  contemporary  and  contained  more 
narratives  like  this.  Another  fragment  quoted  from  the  same 
play  refers  to  a  later  event  in  Oreek  history  not  directly  connected 
with  Sicily,  though  references  to  it  might  easily  hare  been  brought 
into  a  play  on  a  Sicilian  subject.    Hesychios  in  i/ar^tayt  quotes 

ml  rdt  Tptffptis  iXafiaif  kfttdjpovf   5«m 
laiitiri  BakouraoKparoufTo  IlfXavona^tfkoi. 

In  another  place  (ix.  f  o)  Ath^naios  quotes  another  play  of  his, 
as  it  seems,  for  a  strictly  Sicilian  allusion,  though  of  much  later 

date ; 
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¥  Tcp   tTnypa^ofiivif  'Ap<imaylTS   T 


imp*  'Aya$Qiiktt  A)  wparroi  tlirrjrtyif'  Ifij 
Tfj  ^KtkiinT}  tt)v  Tvpavvusify  ^Mutijr. 

^lan  too  (N.  K.  xii.  to)  Iirs  a  reference  to  ^fJrrp'os  t'v  SmMj  rf 
ipdiian,  but  it  does  not  help  UB.  John  of  Stoboi  too  (B.  i)  has 
on  extract  from  Demetrias  whicb  coucerns  us  yet  lees. 

We  have  another  uotlce  of  Artaa  in  Ruuidae,  with  another 
reference  lo  Polemfin  ;  'A^ot  6  ^u/uic'  t<m  <W  koI  iwfia  Tvpavrm/ 
Mtaaimii.it,  S*  koI  npA^iiiot  'Aftjwi/out  itoi^aaaBal  ijiijm  IloXtfiaty. 

Arlaa  then  had  a  special  treatise  written  about  him  by  Polcin&n, 
that  is  the  irfpiTyijT^i  who  wrote  about  the  Paiiti  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
519).  He  lived,  according  to  Souidaa,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Eptphan^B,  H.c,  205-181.  Art^s  is  also  mentioned  by  the  comic 
poet  DfimfetrioB.     Now  Diogento  Laertioa  (v.  5-  11)  raentioiiB  two 

poets  of  that  name,  ir^Mirot  apx"""  'niufiiar  Tstnoainuf  itiripot  rn-uv 

Biuirr^i:,  oJ  liana  aBt^iTai  .  ,  .  ruRt,  {Three  hexameters  wliich  do  not 
concern  us.)  Athfnaios  speaks  as  if  the  paasuges  which  he  quotes 
were  all  from  one  poet,  and  they  all  have  tlie  same  geueral  ring. 
But  no  man  can  have  been  entertained  both  by  Artaa  and  by  Agatho- 
klfis.  Eilbor  then  tLere  were  two  poet^  of  the  name  (eee  Clinton, 
F.  H,  in  a.  299;  Diet.  Biog.  in  Demetriui',  p.  971),  of  which  there 
is  no  hint,  or  else  all  the  fragments  must  belong  to  a  time  lung 
after  Artas.  If  this  be  so,  the  reference  to  Artas  in  D£m4trios  loses 
one  kind  of  interest,  aa  not  being  contemporary;  but  it  gains 
another.  Artas  must  have  imprcesed  the  mind  of  giosterity 
more  than  one  would  have  looked  for,  if  a  comic  poet  talked  of 
him  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  hia  time,  and  if  PolemAn 
wrote  a  special  book  about  him  later  still. 


It  will  he  seen  that  in  some  of  the  extracts  the  name  of  the 
Meesapiun  king,  tyrant,  or  Bumcmit,  is  writt«n,  not  'A^n-ac,  but 
'AfiTot.  It  was  evidently  thought  funny  to  play  on  the  name. 
They  did  not  remember  that  the  true  Messapian  name  for  bread 
had  passed  into  some  forms  of  Greek.  Sec  vol.  t.  p.  489.  And 
when  Souidas  thinks  it  needful  to  deiine  Sfrrm  oe  ^ficfc,  we 
have  lighted  on  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
language. 
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NOTE  XVIII.   pp.  320,  341. 

Thb  last  Athenian  Encampment. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  needful  now  to  argue  against  the  older 
notion,  held  by  GoUer  (De  Situ,  75)  and  others,  that  the  last 
position  of  the  Athenians  on  Syracusan  soil  was  close  on  the  bay 
of  Dask6n.  This  has  been  fully  done  by  Hohn,  G.  S.  ii.  395. 
But  there  is  another  question  which  arises  out  of  the  words  of 
Thucydides  describing  the  Athenian  action  between  the  sea-fight 
recorded  in  vii.  51-54  and  the  last  fight  of  all.  He  says  in 
vii.  60.  2  ; 

air6kaP6prt£  itaTwix^a-ftari  Saov  o16p  re  ikaxtarov  toU  re  (riecvcoi  «al  toU 
aa-6€P€<np  Uaviv  ycW o^ai,  roOro  fiiw  i^povptiv. 

And  directly  after  he  says ; 

ol  fiivy  a»ff  K^^tp  aifTois  ravra,  ical  inouj(rap,  tlic  re  y^p  r&v  S»»  retxM' 
viroicarc/3i7(rar,  c.r.X. 

The  question  which  this  suggests  is  perhaps  more  clearly  put 
by  Mr.  Jowett  (ii.  441)  than  by  any  one  before  him; 

"  Had  the  Athenians  retained  their  lin^s  on  Epipolae  until  now! 
or  had  they  quitted  them  after  the  completion  of  the  Syracusan 
counter-wall,  so  that  ra  Sv<a  rtixi)  in  this  passage  means  only  the 
part  of  the  lines  under  Epipolae  and  furthest  from  the  harbour  ?  '* 

With  my  notions  of  the  works  on  the  hill,  I  should  say  that  the 
question  was  whether  the  Athenians  had  up  to  this  time  kept 
the  kvkKo^  and  the  other  works  actually  on  the  hill,  or  whether 
they  only  held  the  double  wall  stretching  down  from  Portella 
del  Fusco  to  the  Great  Harbour.  Arnold  (iii.  220,  416)  assumes 
that  the  works  actually  on  the  hill  were  forsaken  as  soon  as  the 
wall  of  Gylippos  (see  p.  258)  was  finished.  The  avto  rdxn  of  this 
passage  he  understands  to  be  "  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Athe- 
nian lines,  where  they  came  most  immediately  under  the  cliffs 
of  Epipolse,  and  were  most  distant  from  the  sea-shore."  Or,  as 
he  says  in  the  same  note,  when  speaking  of  the  Hfirakleion, 
"  under  Epipolsp,  but  raised  on  a  sort  of  lower  ridge  above  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus."  This  would  mean  on  the  intermediate 
level  of  Fusco.  He  says  distinctly  in  p.  416  that  ra  av<a  Ttixn 
"  do  not  mean  their  lines  on  Epipolae."  Thirlwall  does  not  seem 
quite  clear  about  the  matter.    In  iii.  434,  describing  D^mosthen^* 
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night  attack,  he  speaks  of  "Epiiwlre,  which  the  Athenians  appear 
to  have  entirely  evacuated."  In  iii.  444,  juat  before  the  last 
sea-fight,  he  aaja ;  "  It  was  determined  that  they  should  abandon 
the  greater  part  of  their  fortifications  on  the  side  of  Epi|Hite." 
One  may  perhaps  understand  this  as  meaning  that  the  inJiXor 
waa  already  furi^aken,  but  that  it  was  now  that  the  walls  down 
the  hill  from  Portella  del  Fusco  were  given  up. 

Grote  gives  no  hint  that  the  completion  of  the  wall  of  Qjlippoa 
led  to  any  forsaking  of  the  Athenian  position  on  the  hill.  Wlien 
he  (vii.  417)  comes  to  the  alternative  plans  of  D€mostheu£s  {see 
p.  308),  he  says ; 

"  By  means  of  the  Atbeniaa  lines,  he  had  posses^iou  of  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipoke.  .  .  .  Tlie  Syracuaans 
aa  defenders  were  on  the  north  aide  of  this  couuter-wall  [the  wall 
of  Oylippos]  ;  he  and  the  Athenians  on  the  south  side." 

By  "  slope,"  we  must  remember,  Grote  means  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  hill  from  east  to  went,  so  much  more  impoitant  in  many 
narratives  of  the  siege  than  it  is  in  reality.  But  Uei-e  the  descrip- 
tion is  made  unusually  clear  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  north  "  and 
"south."  When  he  comea  to  the  preparations  for  the  last  eea- 
fight  (vii,  439),  he  says  distinctly  ; 

"  They  now  evacuated  the  upper  portion  of  their  lines,  both 
on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolae  and  even  on  the  lower  ground, 
such  portion  as  was  nearest  to  the  suutltorn  cliff,  confining  them- 
selves to  a  limited  fortilied  space  cloae  to  tlie  shore.'' 

Holm  {ii.  395),  chiefly  intent  on  refuting  the  mistake  of  GiiUer, 
says  almost  casually ; 

"Ala  die  AthentT  den  Lageqilatx  am  Plemmyrion  aufgeben 
muBBten,  waren  sie  wieder  aui'  den  iwisebeu  ihren  doppelten 
Mauern  bei  Syrakus  selhst  in  dem  Sumpfe  Lysimeleia  belegenen 
beschi'finkt." 

In  the  narrative  of  the  preparations  for  the  last  sea-fight  (ii.  58), 
he  say a  ; 

"  Man  beschbaa,  auf  der  Stelle  den  ganzea  ohereu  Theil  der 
Doppelmaucr  aufzugeben,  nurdcn  unmittelbar  am  Hafen  gelegenen 
beizubehaiten,  den  Raum  zwischen  beiden  Mauern  durch  eilig 
erricktete  Querwerke  nach  dem  I^nde  bin  zu  sdiiltzen." 

I  altogetber  go  with  Grote.  I  do  not  see  what  to  Sh*  nix^ 
can  mean  except  tlie  whole  Athenian  position  on  the  bill,  xi/cXot 
and  everything  ehe.    I  see  no  signs  that  anything  had  been  aheady 
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fbmken.  I  lee  no  SBadtj  in  Ihe  nlqeBiion  thst  **«« 
nothing  of  tbe  Athenian  linM  in  the  ■***'"-^  of  ilin  iqght  atfMk 
m  EpipolAe.''  Of  eonne  not;  for  thai  attack  wna  BMde  on  tti 
north  aide  of  the  wall  of  Ojlippoa»  while  the  Afhwiian  ]MHt  m 
the  hiU  waa  to  the  aooth  of  ii.  But  the  AA^;^  poaitiott  m 
the  hill  eeema  to  be  implied  when  (m.  43.  i)  DtaioBtlMate  attaflfa 
the  wall  of  Ojlippoa  with  enginea  fnm  the  aoath  aide.  That 
18  not  a  word  aboat  hia  going  np,  aa  there  emralj  would  hate 
been  if  the  ffMcXot  had  been  ibnelnn,  and  the  i^ole  fl  ihnewa 
finrce  had  been  down  below.  And  alter  the  defcet  d  the  a^ 
attack,  we  read  (viL  46.  i)  of  Qjlippoai  4r  ^  ikmOt  Ap  aal  rl  ntgt 

This  ia  moat  natorallj  andentood  of  a  pomtiop  oa  the  hilL  Aad 
we  mnit  remember  that  the  langaage  of  Thnoydidea  and  of  efeiy- 
bodjr  else  is  somewhat  aActed  bj  that  gradual  withdmwii^  wnt- 
ward  of  the  name  *£in«oXat  of  lAkk  I  apoike  in  p.  ao7,  end  aboie, 

The  onlj  passage  in  Thneydidea  whieh  at  all  looka  the  otherwaj 
is  where  (yii.  47.  2)  he  saya,  «U  t^  Xf>^  4mi  ^  4  ^rpmwwnitmm 
AAdf ff  Koi  xoXffv^  i(r.    Etbt  since  the  lines  had  reeehed  tbe  Great 

Harbour,  the  lower  part  of  the  Athenian  poeition,  that  dose  to 
tlie  shore,  had  been  A«dfr.  And  anybody  that  diooaea  may  ssy 
that  the  part  near  Portella  del  Fusoo  was  x^tw6m.  But  the  mere 
mention  of  r^  ^Em*  rtlx^  implies  the  occupation  of  aomething  higlier 
than  the  marshy  ground  by  the  harbour,  and  it  most  natnrslly 
suggests  that  the  whole  position  on  the  hill  waa  still  occupied. 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  made  clear  by  what  Flntaroh— or 
Philistos  speaking  through  his  month — says  (Nik.  94)  ebont  the 
H^rakleion  (see  p.  342)  just  before  the  last  battle; 

n&v  dc  Xonr&v  ^x^^  ?<m|crr  wap6.  n^  6aktttnraw^  ^cXcvj^p  r^  1*^7' 
<rrpar<STrcdov  rai  rii  rtlxn  rh.  crvMnrTorra  wphis  r& 'HfMucXfiory  i&rrr  |if 

Tovf  UptU  Koi  fyrpaTtiyovf  dvafidrras. 

That  is  to  nay,  the  Athenians  now  forsake  the  KMEXor,  t6  ^wya 
9rpar6trtdop.  They  forsake  also  the  post  at  Portella  del  Fnaoo  near 
the  U^rakleion.  The  position  of  the  Hdrakleion  is  6zed  to  the 
hill,  not  to  any  position  on  the  level  of  Fusoo  or  Qalera,  by  tbe 
word  dwaficamis.  The  whole  Athenian  force  now  cornea  down  to 
the  x^P*^^  <X«df  r,  the  lowest  part  of  this  position  dose  to  the  shores 
and  tliia  they  defend  Nrith  a  new  wall  to  the  north. 
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The  position  of  the  HgrakJeion  is  plainly  marked  on  the  hill. 
(See  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  397  ;  Topografia,  226  ;  Lupus,  Stadt  Syrakua, 
146).  The  only  question  is  on  which  side  of  the  comhe  we  are 
to  place  it.  On  the  whole  I  should  say  the  east,  Tljiit  seems 
better  to  suit  a.  site  wliich  was  clearly  not  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, though  their  neighbourhood  made  men  afraid  to  keep  up  the 
regular  worship.  The  case  wus  rather  different  from  that  of  the 
Olympieion  within  an  outpost  of  its  own.  But  it  is  truly  wonderful 
that  any  one  with  the  word  araffamt  before  him  can  have  placed  it 
anywhere  near  the  bay  of  Bask^n. 

The  last  Athenian  position,  close  to  the  water  and  partly  in 
the  Bwarap,  euggests  the  x^XJi  spoken  of  hy  Thucydides,  vii.  53.  z, 
though  the  mention  of  it  comes  (see  p.  339)  a  little  before  the  time 
when  the  army  was  wholly  confined  to  that  space.  Arnold  (i.  74, 
ilL  aio)  well  explained  the  general  nature  of  a  x^Xi).  with  an  apt 
reference  to  the  "  crepidines  "  of  Syracuee,  spoken  of  by  Cicero 
(Verrt*,  v.  37),  when  a  "  piraticus  myoparo  " — one  thinks  of  our 
Saxon  veBsels  in  Sidonius — "  ad  omnea  crepidines  urbis  acceMit." 
The  xnM  °^  "  crepido "  b  a  kind  of  sea-wall  which,  as  Arnold 


"  After  following  the  dty  wall  for  some  way.  till  it  turned  off  in 
an  inland  direction,  .  .  .  continued  to  run  along  the  edge  of  the 
harbour,  forming  a  sort  of  narrow  causeway  between  the  sea  on 
one  side,  and  the  marshy  ground  on  tiie  other." 

Tliia  part  of  the  xi^>7  outside  the  city  naturally  lay  partly  within 
the  Athenian  lines  and  partly  outside  them  to  the  weet,  thus 
forming  an  approach  for  Gylippos.  And  those  who  were  driTeu 
o£f  the  xi^n  would  naturally  he  driven  iuto  the  swamp. 

Schubring  (Achradina,  24,  and  in  his  map)  understands  the  xiM 
of  a  Hafendamm,  protecting  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  in  this  case  the  Syrocusaus  could  have  attacked 
the  Athenian  lines  or  how  tliey  could  have  been  driven  into  the 
swamp.  Holm  (G.  8.  ii.  396)  explains  the  niult«r  at  large,  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Arnold,  but  without  mentioning  him. 
He  points  out  that  Grote  has  rather  left  the  xi'*-'!  ""t.  And 
certainly  his  words  (vii.  435)  "  Oylippus  marched  down  his  land- 
force  to  tlie  water's  edge,"  and  again,  that  the  Etruscans  "  di*ove 
them  away  fiom  tlie  shore  iuto  the  marah,"  do  not  bring  oat  the 
state  of  the  ewe.     But  it  is  plain  enough  in  Thirlwal!  (iii.  w^^  \ 

VOL.  in.  t  y 
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'^  Qylippus  ....  hastened  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  water- 
side, where  a  high  firm  road  ran  between  the  sea  and  the  Lysi- 
melian  marsh  ....  He  was  encountered  by  the  Tyrrhenians  .  • . . 
dislodged  from  the  causeway,  and  forced  on  the  marsh." 

Here  again  the  guide  of  our  youth  is  not  "  superseded." 


NOTE  XIX.   p.  325. 
The  Akswbr  of  thb  Pbophets  to  Nikias. 

Did  the  prophets  whom  Nikias  consulted  about  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  bid  him  stay  thrice  nine  days  or  only  three  days  I 

The  account  in  Thucydides  (vii.  50.  4)  seems  to  imply  that  the 
prophets  enjoined  the  longer  period  ; 

6  Nuecar  ....  al9f  hf  iiefiovktwraaBai  tfri  tffufi  irpiy,  wr  o2  /iSfrtis  if^ 
yovvTo,  Tp\s  fVvcia  rffjjpav  fuimu,  otrttr  ftp  trpArtpoif  KunjBiUf. 

According  to  Plutarch  (Nik.  23)  the  prophets  said  three  days, 
but  Nikias  insisted  on  waiting  during  a  whole  revolution  of  the 
moon; 

aXXa)r  re  koX  tS>9  vtpX  ifXuiv  Koi  atk^vrjv  cirl  rpus  fffupof  inoiown 
ffivkoKriWy  o>r  'AiTueXrtd^r  duypa^tv  ip  roii  i^rfytrucxHS,  6  dc  Nucuis'  SXXifw 
tntuTt  €r€\^vrjs  apofiivtuf  ir€piodoWf  &<nrtp  ovk  tvOifs  BtatT^UPos  avi^v  chro- 
KaBapBflo'av^  Srt  rhv  orxupop  ronov  kcu,  xmh  r^r  y^r  aPTi(f>paTT6fUP0V 
irapTJ\d€. 

He  had  just  before  explained  that,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Stilbid^s,  Nikias  was  badly  off  for  prophets  at  this  particular 
moment ; 

ro)  fUvToi  'SiKiqL  avvrjvt^Orj  rore  fjaj^  fxavriv  txttP  ffintipop'  6  yhp  avptfirii 
avTov  Koi  rh  rrokv  r^r  tfurihcupowas  a<f>aipSiP  2rtX/3td7r  €T(6v^K€t  fuxpbp 
tfi7rpo<r$(v. 

He  adds  that  the  interpretation  given  to  the  eclipse  by  such 
prophets  as  Nikias  had  was  wrong ; 

cTTcf  ro  OTjfKlopy  &s  <t)i](ri  ^iKoxppos,  ^cvyovaiv  ovk  fv  iroprjphp  akka 
Koi  naw  xpr)aT6p,  cVaepu^ca>r  yap  al  avp  ^^  npa^ns  htopTai,  rh  di 
<l>ws  iToKipAop  ioTip  avTois, 

Diodoros  (xiii.  12)  mentions  only  the  three  days  announced  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  forced  consent  of  Dlmo&then^s  to  a  stay 
Beemiiigly  of  that  length  ; 

o'vv€Kii\fa't  Toi/s  tiavrns,     rovmp  d*  dno<f)rjvafi(Ptip  dpayiuuop  €ipau  ras 
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irtpi  rir  ^qfumSiyji-  •rvytiiTaOi'Tffai  8ia  T^c  jrpot  to  fleiov  €iikafftiar. 

Oil  thtBe  passogtB  Grote  (vii.  433)  remctrks  ;  "I  follow  tlie 
Btat«meiit  of  Thucydidea  :  there  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  Nikiaa 
would  lengthen  the  time  heyond  what  the  prophets  prescribed." 

The  CBae  is  not  quite  eo  cleiir  us  this.  Whatever  the  Etntements 
of  Plutarch  and  Diod.'.ros  are  worth  otherwise,  they  surely  prove 
that  three  days  was  the  receiveit  time  to  wait  in  euch  a  case. 
Those  writers  both  state  that  the  prophets  prescribed  a  stay  of 
three  days  only.  It  may  be  that  StilbiilSs  would  have  prescribed 
three  days  only,  but  tlint  hia  less  learned  successors  prescribed 
twenty-sevcD.  (This  seonis  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Thirlwall, 
iii.  441,  44Z.)  Plutarch  and  Diodi^ros  may  have  inferred  from  the 
usual  practice  that  the  prophets  did  prescribe  only  three  days,  and 
Plutarch  may  have  gone  on  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  fleet 
stayed  longer  that  Nikiiis  himself  enlarged  the  time.  Ou  the 
otior  haud,  it  may  be  that  Plutarch  and  Djodflros  are  reporting  a 
fuller  statement  of  PhiliEtos,  and  that  Thucydides,  knowing  that 
the  determination  taken  was  to  stay  twenty-seven  days,  and  that 
they  did  stay,  though  not  twenty-seven  days,  yet  more  than  three, 
may,  in  his  more  compressed  narrative,  have  neglected  to  distin- 
guish between  tlio  answer  of  the  prophets  and  the  final  purpose  of 
Nikias.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  grossly  absurd  in  tlie  suggestion 
that  Nikias  himself  extended  tlie  term.  If  the  inferior  prophets, 
now  the  great  master  was  gone,  Epoke  somewhat  hesitatingly  and 
confusedly,  it  would  be  quite  like  him — 5"  y°p  "  •"'  "yip  Aiao-ft^ 
TT  ml  r^  TaiaiiTif  (rpoimeifui-or— to  determine  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
And  D^mostheufis  may  well  have  been  frightened  too,  iia  rqnrpit  ri 
Aibf  tiXafffiiw.  We  might  perhaps  add  that  the  fault  which  is  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the^e  misleading  prophets  is  not  a  wrong  state- 
ment of  days,  hut  a  failure  to  understand  that  to  men  in  the 
pootioD  of  the  Athenian  army  the  oroen  was  a  good  one.  Tliia 
was  one  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  science,  in  which  they  were 
raore  likely  to  go  wrong  than  in  an  almost  mechanical  rubrical 
direction  about  staying  three  days. 

I  do  not  profess  to  rule  the  point,  nor  b  tt  one  of  great  moment. 
But  it  is  clear,  if  only  hom  his  mention  of  the  death  of  Stilliidfis 
and  of  the  continued  religious  cereuionies  of  Nikias  (e.  14,  see 
pp.  32s,  336),  that  Plutarch  had  before  him  some  narrative  fuller 
than  that  of  Thucydides.  And  this  can  bai-dly  fail  to  Uav<i  ViMtw 
Yy  2 
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the  SMTmti^  of  Hiiliitoi.  Thai  tbe  Bjneuma  bisfcoriui  diodd 
be  fiill«r  thta  the  AthniMi  on  mdk  a  matter,  e¥en  tho«|^  ii 
went  on  within  the  Athenian  ounp,  it  not  Tevy  WQnderfbl,  if  «e 
oonnder  the  temperament  of  Thn^ydidee.  And  it  is  pUn  thii 
Flntarch  had  taken  some  speoial  paina  over  thia  matter  of  tin 
edipae.  It  maj  be  aaid  that  he  got  it  all  from  Philochoroa  w^ 
l^mmtait  (aee  Sonidaa  in  ^tk&xopot^  and  abore,  p.  690) ;  bnt  Flntanh 
did  read  Philiatoa;  perhapa  Fhiloehoroa  did  too. 

Aa  for  Stilbidla,  one  inigfat  not  periiapa  infer  mneh  aboot  hnn 
from  the  text  in  Aiiatophante  iriiera  hia  name  ia  fennd  (Feao% 

But  the  Bchdiaata  haye  aomething  to  aaj  about  him.  He  was 
M6uiiat  «U  vtpi^^vroff  ithms^  riir  rove  vaXoiovr  xn^i^o^  ifyfftmfAm 
[Cf.    Tol.    ii.   p.    86].       igrru&rara    dc    rovro    wapiwktft.       Awftfli^r 

acholtaat  refers,  like  Plutarch,  to  Hiilochoroa;  &»  ^if^t  *iX^j|ipr 
iarpirtvw,    Enpolia  alao  is  quoted  as  mentioning  StilUdte; 


On  Nikias  and  his  prophets  Qrote  has  more  to  aay  in  yi.  389, 
where  he  compares  Nikias'  change  of  prophets  to  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth's change  of  confessors. 

One  may  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  Plutarch  has  not  exagger- 
ated the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  age  of  Nikias  when  he  says 
(Plut.  Nik.  33)  that  even  61  iroXXoi  understood  (ovM^popovr)  that 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  caused  by  the  moon's  shadow.  Thucy- 
dides  himself  seems  only  feeling  his  way  on  the  matter.  In  i.  23. 
4  he  places  rjklov  iicKti^tts,  at  nvafArtpat  waph  rii  <k  tov  «piv  XP^"^ 

funffioptvofjLfva  (v¥ffiri<ra»  among  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  time, 
along  with  attafwif  avxi^ol,  Xifioi,  and  the  Xoc^uo&^r  vdtrot.  In  il.  28  he 
notes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  mvyofvlq.  lunh  (rcX^i^v,  ^awtp  xak  ftomm  doan 
tJpai  yiyi^aBai  dvvarov.  He  notes  another  (iv.  52.  i),  as  alao  ora 
vovfufpiaw,  and  adds  rod  airrov  firfv6s  Urrofiiwov  ffofiac.  Plutarch  him- 
self (Pel.  31)  mentions  how  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Pelopidas' 
time  frightened  everybody  {6p»w  wp6£  t6  tfiaaiM  wmrapayiupmfs  amwf 
rm) ;  but  he  set  out  all  the  same  with  a  volunteer  company,  aUn 
r&9  fUMtntttv  i»9T»9  ofht  r»9  SXk»w  av/ivpoBvitovfupmv  vtiXcrwir.      When 

TO  come  to  Didn  (Plut.  Dion,  24),  we  shall  see  that  he  knew  aboat 
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an  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  hivd  a  ppod  prophet  to  explain  it. 
Before  Pydnit  (Liv,  xliv.  37)  Gnius  Sulpicius  foretold  the  comiog 
eclipse  to  the  Romans,  but  the  Macedoniana  aud  their  prophets 
were  much  fright«De(l. 

PolybioB  (ix.  19}  aeema  to  have  thought  that  the  utter  ilestruc- 
tion  of  the  Athenians  followed  sooner  on  the  eclipse  than  it  did  ; 

Ni*/oE,  6  rif  'AflpjMi'aiv  trrparityit,  ivvofitvot  a-aCtw  rA  iripl  rit  Zvpa- 
towrat  trrpaTrvfiOj  jrai  Xajdaip  rift  rvKriiv  riiv  Apfio^oyra  KOLpuv  tis  to  Xa^tv 
roM  neXiniovt,  dnoxap'jtrat  (u  d^<j>akit,  KihniTa  r^r  criX^i^i  ((XMrouo-ijc, 
S(i(nfiiiifi»v];a'nc,  Sit  ti  Siiubv  vpuarnuiiroiinjt,  iniajft  rtj*  uKifvy^K.  tiA 
wapi  TOVTO  owi^t},  Korh  rljy  tmoiaav  avrov  rvKTa  notijirafiirav  rl/r  draC"' 
yfiv,  npoaKrOoiiinir  rav  TroXffii'oiii,  Kul  ri  trrpBT^tSov  col  TOM  ^ynix6ivt 
inrox'tpiovt  ytniaSat  roic  SvpoicououKC. 

As  bis  words  eeem  to  refer  to  a  land-mnrch,  not  to  a  voyage, 
PolybioB  must  have  thought  that  the  eclipse  liappenod  on  the  uight 
when  the  false  messitge  of  Hermokrat^  came  to  Nikias  Id  Thucy- 
dides  vii.  73,  74.  The  soui-ce  of  the  mistake  doubtless  is  that  this 
time  (c.  75)  tbey  really  delayed  till  the  third  day. 


NOTE  XX.   pp.  3^,340- 

TiiK  Battles  in  the  Grkat  Habboub. 

Ik  what  relation  does  the  account  given  by  Diodoroa  (xiii.  13) 
of  tbe  earlier  battle  in  the  Great  Harbour  in  which  Eurymedon 
was  killed  stand  to  the  account  given  by  Thucydides  (vli.  69)  of 
the  last  and  decisive  battle  t  If  we  read  Diodiiros'  account  of  the 
earlier  battle  along  with  that  of  Thucydides  (vii.  51),  our  impres- 
non  is  tliat  Dioddros,  while  contradicting  the  account  in  Thucy- 
dides in  uo  important  point,  has  preserved,  doubtless  from  Phihstos. 
some  valuable  details  which  Thucydides  has  left  out.  Diodfiros' 
account  is  much  tbe  fuller  of  the  two.  Thucydides  eeems  in  a 
manner  to  keep  back  his  energies  for  the  great  picture  of  tbe  last 
battle.  In  this  earlier  fight  Diodui-os  alone  describes  the  whole 
disposition  of  the  fleet  on  both  sides.  Thucydides,  in  recording 
the  death  of  Eurymediin  (vii.  53.  a),  mentions  that  he  commanded 
tbe  right  wing.  Dioddros  describes  tbe  whole  arrangement,  as 
I  have  followed  him  in  the  texL     It  is  tbe  same  as  that  given 
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by  Thncydidefi  (vii  69,  70)  for  the  last  batUe,  with  tins  difference 
that,  whereas  in  the  former  battle  Enrymeddn  was  present,  while 
Dtoiosthen^s  stayed  on  shore,  in  the  last  battle,  D6moethen^ 
takes  the  place  of  the  slain  Eurymed6n.  In  the  first  fight  D^no- 
sthente  was  needed  on  shore  to  oppose  Gylippos.  The  place  of  the 
death  of  Earymed6n  in  Thucydides,  ^¥  rf  Kolkf  «il  iivxf  rw  X^icpof , 
is  made  clearer  by  Dioddros  in  the  words  npU  n&v  «(X«w  r^ 
AdaKMfa  luv  KoKovftMvoif  vw6  d^  r&v  IvpoKotrimw  Kor^x^iupcm,  This  is 
sorely  no  aeholion  on  Thucydides,  but  a  genuine  bit  of  Philistoe. 

So  too  I  see  Philistos  in  the  statement  which  I  have  followed  in 
the  text  (see  p.  345),  where  Dioddros  (xiii.  15)  makes  Nikias  give 
his  last  exhortation  to  the  captains  from  a  vessel  in  which  he  sails 

round  to  each  ship  ;  hri  nva  vavv  optfirj  Koi  naparkti  ras  rpufptig  r«p 
*A6rjvai»¥,  This  is  surely  a  contemporary  touch ;  and  it  is  just 
what  a  man  would  do  in  that  extreme  state  of  anxiety  in  which 
Thucydides  describes  Nikias.  He  makes  the  general  exhortation  on 
shore  ;  then,  when  all  are  on  board,  he  sails  round  to  each  ship  for 
one  more  last  word  to  each.  This  is  far  more  emphatic  than 
speaking  to  each  severally  on  land.  And,  though  Thucydides  does 
not  speak  of  the  last  exhortation  as  being  given  on  the  water,  his 
words  do  not  contradict  it.  When  he  says  avSts  r»v  rpirjpapx^p  ha 
ixaarov  ai^KaXct  (vii.  69.  2)  that  may  be  just  as  well  by  water ;  while 
the  words  in  69.  3  anoxtdpriaus  ^  rhv  nf{j^v  vp6s  tt)»  OaXaaaw  rather 
fall  in  with  the  account  in  Dioddros,  whose  own  words  are  irdKur  cirl 
rffv  liia»  To^iv  tnaprjXBfp,  There  is  no  special  force  in  airox^prfo-as  if 
he  stayed  on  land  all  the  time.  Even  the  words  that  follow,  how 
the  generals  on  board  ship,  apavrts  dn6  roO  iavr&v  orporoircdov,  €vOis 
IrrXcop,  need  not  be  a  contradiction ;  Nikias  could  of  course  sail 
round  while  they  were  still  quite  close  to  the  shore. 

Again,  in  the  description  of  the  barrier  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Harbour  Diodoros  helps  us  to  some  touches  from  the 
eyewitness. 

First  of  all,  Thucydides  (vii.  59.  2,  see  Arnold's  note)  tells  us  that 
the  Syracusans  began  the  work  at  once  (tvBvs,  see  below.  Note  XXV) 
after  their  first  victory ;  but  he  does  not  say  how  long  the  work 
took.  It  is  from  Diodoros  (xiii.  14)  that  we  get  the  three  days. 
And  Diodoros'  account  of  the  barrier  is  really  clearer  than  that  of 
Thucydides.  The  latter  (59.  3)  says  only;  tttkifov  odv  t6p  Xifum 
.  .   .  rpifip^ai  rrXayiats  Ka\  irXoiOir   Ktu  cucarocr,  iw    ayitvpSiv  6pfii(orr€t* 

(I  do  not,  witih  QtoV.^,  uiidet^\AXLd  fckoyiais  as  meaning  "in  an 
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oblique  direction.")  Later  on  (69.  4)  he  ImplieB  that  there  was 
a  passage,  nhen  he  saye,  tiSit  fnXtoi'  wpoi  t&  fivy/ia  rov  hiUnot  xal 
r4»i  vapa\u<liSivTa  [I  need  not  dispute  ahout  the  reading]  iiinnXovv, 
ffoiiKiftfini  ^aaaSai  is  r6  t^.  In  this  latter  place  Thucj'dides 
uses  the  word  f'Cy^,  which  he  did  not  bring  in  before,  and  which 
is  foreinoat  in  DioddroB.  Diodoroa  also  biings  out  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  iuieaXavc.  A  passage  was  left  between  two 
masses  of  vessels  at  anchor,  a  paseage  guarded  by  bridges  und 
chains.     His  words  (xiil.  14)  are; 

anii^parrot  t6  trr6)ta  tdu  Xi^roi  itvyfia  Karaaufvaiartft.  dtarnvi  r( 
yip  Kol  TpiTipus  In  St  vrpoyyiXat  vavs  in'  uytvpiiv  ippiuamt,  Kai  rriiij- 
pais  ^Cffiffi    biakaji^ai'ovTtSi    rrrl    rd    <rjuz(^i^    yitt>vp{ts   ix    <Favi&it¥    xart^ 

But  he  does  not  bring  out  the  attack  on  the  barrier  so  clearly 
as  Thucydides.  That  is,  as  ever,  he  is  casual ;  he  makes  good 
use  of  his  PhlliatoB  in  one  page  and  not  in  the  next. 

I  have  veutured,  I  know  not  whether  rightly,  to  transfer  the 
story  of  the  boys,  and  specially  of  the  lad  HitrakleidSs  and  bis 
uncle  Poilichos  (Plut.  Nik.  24),  from  the  former  battle  to  the  last. 
Qrote  (rii.  446)  does  the  same  as  far  as  the  general  action  of  tho 
boys  is  coDcerued ;  but  be  does  not  mention  the  particular  story  of 
HfirakleidSs.  Of  the  action  of  tlie  small  boats  we  have  beard 
already  in  a  yet  earlier  Gght  (Thuc.  vii,  40,  4);  but  there  is 
nothing  about  the  boys.  Diod6rus  does  not  mention  the  parlicular 
story  of  Hgrakleidfis  in  the  former  battle  ;  but  he  speaks  generally 
of  the  action  of  the  bojs  in  the  last  (xiii.  14); 

trvitirapthroyra  rt  rat  tnnHKriKdi  IxoiTts  rais  iraidrc  /XtW*poi,  TOit  Tt 
ittam  uFTCE  Itnli  r^r  rwi-  rtatiaium  ^XicLv  Kal  avuaytnCufUfDi  furi  ruv 

I  take  the  story  of  HfirakleJdfls  to  be  a  particular  cose  coming 
under  tliis  general  head.  It  is  certainly  a  genuine  story,  just 
what  the  Syracussn  would  record  and  the  Athenian  would  pssa 
by.  But  it  seems  more  in  place  in  the  last  battle  than  in  the 
former.  Plutarch  tells  the  story  almost  aa  if  it  brought  on  the 
general  action ;  tite  words  mvpi^iiic  laxepat  yov/if'nit  immediately 
follotr  the  account  of  H^rakleidf^.  This  it  certainly  could  not 
really  have  done  even  in  the  first  battle ;  still  less  did  it  bring 
ahout  the  great  object  of  the  second,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barrier.     Vet  it  is  more  in  place  in  the  second.     For  the  first 
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battle  seems  to  have  been  won  with  a  kind  of  gmenl  nidi  at 
the  beginning,  wbile,  in  the  last  battle,  the  ineident  of  Hln- 
kleidte,  though  it  did  not  Ising  on  the  general  action,  was  jiui 
the  thing  to  bring  on  one  of  those  particolar  actioiiB  wUdi 
Thocydides  speaks  of  as  going  on  all  over  the  harbour.  And 
the  action  of  the  boys  seems  to  fit  on  eiaetly  with  the  general 
effort  which  marked  the  last  battle.  The  small  boats  doabtless 
played  their  part  in  all  the  battles;  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
last  fight  the  boys  went  on  board  of  them.  And  it  la  i^eoially 
in  character  when  (Plat.  Nik.  94)  the  waMpta  . . .  wpowwiKSmm 
wpoUakMtTo  Tovff  *ABi/waiov8  col  «]po*ifXiSci{fF.  The  ease  is  nearly  the 
same  in  the  great  sea-fight  with  the  Carthaginians  in 
ziy.  74.    The  boys  and  old  men  sail  out,  nit  c^x4f«wk 

The  saerifioe  to  HtaJdte  in  Plutarch,  Nik.  24  (see  abore,  p. 
689  and  p.  34a),  and  the  signs  f^ven  by  the  Tictinis  are  josi  the 
things  which  Thocydides  would  leave  out,  but  which  PhiUstos 
would  not  fidl  to  record.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  com- 
pletely fall  in  with  Thucydides'  account  of  the  Athenians  coming 
down  from  the  higher  ground.  They  also  fidl  in  with  the  £Mt 
which  he  casually  records  (vii.  73.  a),  that  the  day  of  the  last 
battle  was  a  festival  of  Hdraklds. 

A  good  many  other  touches  are  preserved  by  Dioddros  and 
Plutarch  which  would  naturally  occur  to  the  local  writer  but 
which  the  Athenian  inquirer  was  not  likely  to  think  of.  Thus 
in  describing  the  attack  on  the  barrier,  Thucydides  (viL  7a  a) 
says; 

nrcid^  ol  'ABtfvaiM  npoaffuayov  Tf  C^vyiiatiy  rj  /uv  wpArji  pvftg  ^- 
irXcovrcr  iKparmfW  r&y  rcroyyiCMMr  mmv  wp^  aur^>  col  Arfy&rro  Xvcif  rits 

The  words  of  Diod6ro8  (xiii.  15)  are;  cl  If  iv  rmr  poval  «vuv»- 
OTurrts  thrk€ov,  Kai  (jMaaims  rois  iroXcfuoi/r  dukvctr  t6  {cvyyia.     Philistos 

had  heard  the  psean ;  and  the  word  ^^icrcvm  doubtless  refers  to 
the  warning  preserved  by  Plutarch  about  the  letting  the  invaders 
strike  the  first  blow.  Thus  each  of  our  compilers  keeps  something 
of  the  lost  treasure. 

Again,  the  presence  of  the  spectators  on  the  walls  and  hi|^ 
places  of  Syracuse  would  have  no  interest  whatever  for  Thu^- 
dides,  whose  thoughts  were  drawn  to  the  feelings  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  shore.    But  the  introduction  of  the  parents,  wives^ 
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and  children  is  no  common-place  flouriEh  of  DioddrOB,  It  wns 
a  main  difference  between  the  position  of  the  defenders  nnd  that 
of  the  iuvaders,  and  Fhilistoa  vould  be  sure  to  enlarge  on  it. 
The  first  pastiage  above  all  (xiii.  14,  see  p.  354)  brings  out  a 
piece  of  topographical  accuracy  from  the  local  writer ; 

ri  a  wipl  riy  Xiftim  rfi;(7  (□!  nai  o  rqt  ttdXciuc  intpKti[ityet 
ToKot  TyifH  vieitaraii.  yvralKic  n  yAp  Hal  vapBirci  mil  ol  (V  rait 
^Xulius  T^*  fv  T^  wokiiuf  XP'""  ^ap'X'"^"^  M  iitafiimi,  tdu  irarroi 
iroXifiDu  Tijr  Kplaiv  Xu/i^Siivovroc,  fitrk  iroXX^c  nyavlas  titiBtaipovv  rljv 

So  again  at  the  end  of  c.  15  ; 

ol  df  2viiaKA(rtoi  ^tarhs  rtoir  dyiti/aav  S^oyrft  yoviis  na'i  rraifhs,  ttpt- 
Xorf/if^vL^o  rrpov  oXX^Xovc,  iKa^rfju  d^vknfUt^v  fit  iauTOv  Tqv  itrtrjii  irfpi- 
yirtaSai  t!)  irarpiii. 

And  lastly  in  c.  16; 

o!  S'  (VI  Taf  Ttixar,  Sti  fUy  'Sour  Tovs  Ibiovt  itirniipovrtat,  cnatdHfot, 
ori  3"  tXarrovpiitnii,  itrrtmi'  irnl  pira  daipiwv  Toit  CfoTv  npoai]i)(Oim>. 
irioTf  yip,  (J  Tvxoi  ri*  ivpaioaiav  rpiTjpaiy  wapa  ra  Ttixi  !lia<j>&tipiir6ai 
rtvar  cji/n'^ivt,  xai  Tovi  iSi'nvc  (V  otftOdkitoit  rav  irvyyiviiy  ovaifitiirAii, 
■ai  BtiapttK  yoHis  piv  riKvgiv  diruXdoi',  aHiXtpat  H  xal  yvpavtat  avipar 
rai  nOfX^wf  clirrpav  Karatrrpn^i^k. 

The  word  fftapilw  and  others  like  it,  I  suppose  suggested  to 
Grote  (vii.  447,  450,  451),  as  they  did  to  me  also  (see  p.  35a), 
the  thought  of  the  xtu  phi  theatre. 

We  may  notice  that  the  iron  hands  which  Thucydides  mentions 
before  the  battle  (c.  62.  3  ;  65,  2),  though  only  in  an  incidental  way 
in  the  speeches,  are  not  mentioned  by  him  in  describing  the  battle 
itself.  DiodAros  on  the  other  hand  (see  note  I  in  p.  351)  does 
not  speak  of  them  before— that  is,  he  copied  his  Philistos  rather 
casually^but  he  does  speak  of  them  in  the  battle  itself,  and  thereby 
makes  the  account  of  Thucydidea  clearer. 

It  is  Plutarch  (Nik.  35)  who  notices  the  differences  between 
the  st«nes  used  by  the  Syracuaana,  according,  he  says,  to  the 
teaching  of  Ariston,  and  the  arrows  and  javelins  used  on  the 
Athenian  side  (see  p.  351,  and  Thirlwall,  iii.  449)  ; 

ffiAkip,eroi  \iSoit  ipoiar  ij^ouoi  r^v  irXriy^v  narraxoBtr  dyripaXXor  anop- 
tIou  «■■  ToffUfWOiv,  Im  6  odXoi  r^r  tlSv^oklnr  Ihim-piifiir,  aiim  pi)  ttarra 
nor'  oijufi^i-  npoinpipurSai. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Symcusan  general  foretells  in  Thuc.  vii. 
67.  3,  but  wluch  Thncydidefi  does  not  mention  in  the  narrative. 
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Here  we  may  be  thankful  that  Fhilistos  was  read  at  Chair6neia 
as  well  as  at  Agyrium. 

In  the  very  last  stage  of  all,  when  the  flying  Athenians  are 
getting  to  land,  we  find  our  best  possible  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Diodoros  used  his  two  main  authorities.  He  has  just 
mentioned  that  it  was  the  Athenian  ships  nearest  to  the  walls 
of  Syracuse  which  were  the  first  to  give  way  (see  p.  355),  a  fact 
which  Thucydides  does  not  mention,  and  which  Philistos  was  more 
likely  to  notice.  Then  the  last  scene  is  thus  described  by  Thucy- 
dides (vii.  71.  5,  6); 

oi  Svpaicocrtot  ical  ol  ^vmia\ok  .  .  .  rrpf^v  re  rovr  *A^vou>vr,  koH 
cVucftficyoi  Xa^9rp«or,  iroXX^  cpairy§  xol  diaiecXrvcr^  xP^f'"^)  KorfduMcov 
€£  T^v  yrjp,  T&rt  d<  6  fiiv  vawuci^s  (rrporAr,  ^tXXor  SKKg,  6<ro€  firf  la/eriwpoi 
iaXwroPf  KonvtxBivrts  i^tirttrov  cr  ro  crr/xirc^ircdov. 

Diod6ros  (xiii.  1 7)  tells  it  thus ; 

ol  fuv  oZv  ^vpaicAa'toi  ficr^  iroXX^r  KpavyfJ£  KoridUdKOP  riif  paw  cut 
r^y  yrjv'  t»v  df  *A$tfpaiiov  &roi  f/Jj  ftrrfttpoi  dit<lMpficrap,  ciret  wpos  ra 
fipdxt  irpwniv4\6rjvav^  €Kin]bwvT€s  iK  r«v  yr«y  amikoiitvtiw  ctr  ri  vtC^ 
trrparAtndop  ll<j>€vyov. 

Here  we  have  several  of  the  actual  phrases  of  Thucydides; 
but  we  have  also,  just  as  before,  phrases  and  facts  which  do  not 
contradict  but  fill  up  his  narrative.  The  bit  about  the  /^x7 
clearly  comes  from  a  local  hand. 

About  the  numbers  too  of  the  ships  engaged  and  lost  Dio- 
doros is  more  precise  than  Thucydides.  In  vii.  70.  i  Thucydides 
says  that  the  Syracusan  ships  were  irapanXrfa-lcu  r6v  optBuov  xol 
npoTfpov,  That  is,  their  number  was  somewhere  about  seventy- 
six,  the  number  in  the  former  battle  (vii.  52.  i).  Diodoros  (xiii. 
14)  gives  the  exact  number  as  seventy-four.  Thucydides  first 
(vii.  60.  i)  speaks  on  the  Athenian  side  of  rar  vavs  67rd<ras  wrai 
^aav  Koi  dvvarai  Kat  dTrXocarvpoi,  and  then  (60.  3)  gives  the  number 
as  dcica  fiaXio-ra  Kat  €Kar6»,  Diod6ro8  (xiii.  1 4)  makes  them  115 
(ttcWc  Xfinova-ai  tS>v  Uarhv  clicoo-i).  Plutarch  (Nik.  24)  makes  them 
no,  adding,  al  yap  oXXai  rapfrap  Metis  ^aav.  After  the  battle, 
Thucydides  (vii.  72.  3)  reckons  i>s  i^ffKovTa  to  the  Athenians  and 
iXdaaovs  5  7rfVTr}KovTa  to  the  Syracusans.  Diodoros  (xiii.  17)  says 
that  the  Athenians  had  lost  sixty  ships,  while  the  Syracusans  had 
orro)  fi€V  rcX(cj(  hi«f>6apii€vaSj  iKKaidtxa  dc  awT€Tpinfi«pa£»     That  would 

give  the  survivors  as  fifty-five  Athenian  and  fifty  Syracusan.  This 
is  not  exactly  Ikdaaovs  fj  nevrrjKovra,  but  it  is  not  far  off,  and  the 
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Synicuanns  would  know  the  number  of  tLeir  own  Bhips  better  tljnu 
the  Athenians.  Thucjdides  set  down  in  a  general  way  what  he 
heard  from  eye-nitn eases ;  PhilistoB  took  down  the  exact  figures 
of  hia  own  side  at  the  time,  and  Diodiiroa  copied  them.  For 
mere  copying  he  is  more  trustworthy  than  Plutarch,  though  not 
for  understanding  a  atory. 


NOTE  XXI.   p.  360. 

Ths  Cobskspondentb  of  Xikiab  ih  Stbacuse. 

Wk  hare  seen,  at  various  timea  daring  the  war  before  Syracuse, 
that  there  was  a  party  witliin  the  walls  which  kept  up  communica- 
tions with  the  invading  general  which,  in  any  Syracusan  citizen, 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  blackest  treason.  Such  treason  how- 
ever is  not  uncommon  bi  the  history  of  the  Greek,  and  specially 
of  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths,  and  in  the  case  of  these  last  it 
often  takes  a  shape  in  which  its  blackness  is  a  good  deal  lessened 
(see  p.  42).  A  party  in  s  town  might  have  dwilinga  with  the 
immediate  enemy,  if  sometimes  in  narrower,  yet  sometimes  in 
wider,  interests  than  those  of  a  single  city.  But  at  Syracuse  we 
are  emphatically  told  (Thuc.  vi.  ao.  a ;  vil.  56.  i,  see  pp.  99,  331) 
that  the  Atlicuiana  hud  nothing  to  hope  for  from  divisions  in  the 
city,  BDch  as  they  had  profited  by  in  the  elder  Megnra  and  else- 
whore.  Yet  there  is  a  party  in  Syracuse  in  correspondence  with 
Nikias,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  Tliucydides  speaks  of  it,  one 
would  take  it  for  a  Syracuson  party.  There  were  (Thuc.  vi.  64.  i, 
seep.  163)  Syracusau  exiles  acting  on  the  Athenian  side;  but 
those  whom  we  have  now  to  deal  with  are  within  the  city.  In 
vii.  48.  2  (see  p.  322)  we  hear  of  them  as  n  xni  if  SupatoiiTatt 
fim/M/nyof  Totc  'AB^miott  ro   wpayiiaTa  cpJtouKji  (cF.  p.  239),  aud  SOOU 

after  (49.   t)  how  ^v  ainoSi  vov  [in  Syracuse]   ri  ^DuXu^tvnv  toU 

'&6ttroitns   yiyttaffai    ra   trpayfiaTa.      It  18   to  he   noticcl   that   in   the 

former  passage  he  merely  states  the  fact  how  their  party  Ititiajpu- 
avtro  ill  airriB  [Nwioi']  xol  ouk  (ui  diraviirraaSiu,  while  iu  c.  49.  I  be 
seems  to  guarantee  the  ti'uth  of  this  report ; 

Nlitac  ,  .  .  tirxypiCiTO,  oiVdii^tvor  ra  iv  rais  SvpatnCirals  igpidat  (nl 
T^f  Ton  j;p7/iaTii»'  ajTOpiW,  *ai  Sti  jf  airiBi  Kov  ri  ffov^i>iiitnf  roir  'A^T- 
raioic  yiyjHirSai  ri  (rpoyfiara,  Hal  nruojpvKd'dfifrai'  jrpic  aiiT^  fitm  fi^ 
airaiil<rTaa6ai. 
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At  tbe  prasent  sUge  (tuL  7^  3)  tiiflj  aqb  tmc  rf  Nidp  AHCyydUi 
tmtf  Modlfp.  And  Hennokntls  knowB  that  there  mte  mush,  peili^i 
knowB  who  thej  axe.  We  hear  of  them  again  in  86.  4  diatioctlf 
at  l9pmo^tmm  rwk,  but  with  the  qiialificatioa  fc  A^yvm.  Hen 
they  mge  the  death  of  the  Athemaa  geneiala  leet  their  eonmm- 
nicationa  with  them  ahoold  be  foond  oat.  It  is  oertainlj  haxd  to 
aee  what  Syncnaan  party  eonld  have  had  an  intereat  in  treaaoo. 

Of  the  writen  who  may  be  following  Philiafeoa,  Plntarbh  (Nik.  11) 
apeaka  of  the  oorreqwndence  of  IHkiaa  in  8yi»ciiae  aa  ooonaeDiiig 
him  to  atay  before  Dtaioothente^  attack  on  Epipolaiy  a  pieee  of 
adTice  whidi  aeema  mofed  backward  from  the  time  jnat  after; 


In  deaoibing  the  trick  of  Hermokratte,  he  aaya  (e.  a6); 
*tSp^mpAr^  «Mc  iff  immv  avMU  M  r6m  Nm£i»  «Mri|9  Iv^^ 
rfir  imlptm  wpif  oMp,  ir*  inimm  lAf  faitp  ^A^umruif  at  ad 

Pdyainoa  (L  43.  a)  teOa  the  atory  thna; 

worra  irot  fappvorrrt  ^ham  wpo^wtyoptwn^uf^  ^  tHmaunf^j/t  vuKrmpf  iatnptK 

Diod6ro8  (xiii.  18)  has  a  much  more  important  aoggestioii, 
which  mast  at  least  be  carefiilly  weighed.  According  to  him,  the 
informants  of  Nikias,  at  any  rate  at  this  last  stage,  were  Leontines; 
'EpfUNcpanTr  .  .  .  atnartiki  rtfos  tAt  bnnmw  M  rifr  y«yg|i/toXjr  rwr  *AAf- 
waimv  rovf  cpovynw,  icrA.  Then  ol  *ABfmuoi  woftUnwrtw  rwr  Acovrativ 
ro^  ciMU  rain  dc'  rdvoiay  ilviprycXctfrafy  crjl. 

There  is  every  chance  that  this  is  a  genuine  bit  of  PhiUstoe ;  no 
later  writer  would  be  likely  to  think  of  Leontinea.  As  snch  it 
must  prove  something.  Bat  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain  that 
it  proves  CTerything.  It  stands  by  itself  not  like  the  correspond- 
ing passage  of  Thucydides,  which  is  connected  with  other  notices 
before  and  after.  We  know  not  what  Fhilistos  said  at  the  other 
points  where  Thucydides  mentioned  the  action  of  Nikiaa'  cone- 
spondents  within  the  city.  Whoever  these  were,  Thuc3^dea  looked 
upon  them  as  Syracusans,  and  it  was  from  them  that,  in  hia  ver- 
sion, Nikias  believed  the  message  to  come.  This  looks  for  ouoe 
like  a  contradiction  between  Thucydides  and  Philiatos.  If  it  he 
80,  Fhilistos  is  clearly  the  best  authority  for  what  went  on  in  Bjnr 
cose,  and  Tbuc^diiLea  iox  \9\a\>  h(%&  Xk^^i^ht  in  the  Athenian  canp* 
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Tet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Athenians  might  tnke  tho  fake 
inlbnnaDta  for  LeontiucE  rather  thou  for  tbe  Syracusan  paitisane 
of  whom  XhucjdideB  speaks.  It  does  not  see'm  likely  that  there 
would  be  any  Leontines  favourable  to  AtheuB  within  the  walla  of 
Syr&cuse.  The  Atlieninu  ])arty  among  tho^e  Leontines  wlio  were 
removed  to  Syracuse  had  left  Syracuse  long  ago  (see  p.  70).  On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  etray  Leontines  still  held  out  at  Phokaiui 
aud  Brikinuiai,  they  would  certainly  be  watcliiiig  the  course  of 
things,  and  they  might  be  in  the  habit  of  bringing  information  to 
the  Athenians.  And,  as  the  Athenians  were  expected  at  Katan£ 
and  did  not  come  (see  p.  3^o),  those  who  dwelled  between  Syra- 
cuse and  KatanS  would  be  likely  to  be  anxious  just  at  this  moment. 
Anyhow  the  seeming  contradiction  between  Philistos  and  Tbucy- 
dides,  perhaps  the  only  one,  is  to  be  noticed. 

Grote  (vii.  438)  accepts  the  statement  of  Diodoros  so  far  as 
to  think  that  "  the  party  in  Syracuse  which  corresponded  with 
Nikias  ....  consiEted  in  part  of  those  Leontines  who  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  Syracusan  citizenship."  So  Holm,  ii.  62. 
Thucydiiles  might  without  inaccuracy  speak  of  snch  men  as  Syra- 
cosans  ;  but  one  doubts  whether  they  would  lie  favourable  to 
Athens,  and  the  words  of  Dioduros  sound  more  like  Leontines 
elsewhere.  What  we  want  is  the  test  of  Fhilistos  in  the  other 
places  where  the  correspondents  of  Nikias  are  mentioned. 


NOTE  XXIL  p.  365. 

The  Retreat  of  the  Athenians. 

As  to  the  detnils  of  the  Athenian  retreat  I  find  myself,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  ground,  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  views  of  Holm  set  forth  in  the 
Geschicble  SicUieas  and  in  the  Topograjla  di  Siraeum.  The  only 
difference  of  any  moment  is  as  to  the  object  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians made  the  first  part  of  their  march,  the  attempt  ou  the 
Akraian  cliff  of  which  the  modem  town  of  Floridia  was  the  centre. 
I  still  bold  that  they  were  aiming  to  get  to  Katan£,  though 
certainly  by  a  very  roundabout  road.  Holm  holds,  followed  by 
Lupus,  that  they  had  by  that  time  given  up  nil  thoughts  of  getting 
to  Kataufi.     But  I  see  no  material  difference  bctweeu  us  as  to 
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anything  that  was  certainly  done.     So  as  to  the  unfulfilled  par- 
poses  of  Nikias  and  Ddmosthente  we  may  perhaps  agree  to  differ. 

I  hold  that,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  were  striving  to  reach  the 
Akraian  cliff,  they  were  still  hoping  to  get  to  Katan6.     Their  hope 
before  the  last  fight  in  the  Great  Harbonr  was  to  get  thither  by 
sea  (Thuc.  vii.  60.  2,  ^p  yJtp  pikwtip,  ^s  JUaTopfjp  KOfuC*(r6ai) ;  their  defeat 
made  that  impossible.     The  notion  of  going  thither  by  any  com- 
paratively direct  way,  say  round  the  point  of  Belvedere,  became 
hopeless  when   they  first   heard   (falsely)  that   the   roads  were 
blocked.     The  Syracusans  would  block  that  road  before  all  others. 
But  this  does  not  at  all  shut  out  the  belief  that,  when  they  made 
their  first  attempt  to  get  up  to  the  Sikel  hills,  it  was  with  the 
notion  of  fetching  a  long  compass,  and  coming  down  on  Blatant  by 
any  path  that  they  could  find  far  away  from  Syracuse.     When 
they  could  not  force  their  way  to  the  cliff  and  could  not  find  any 
other  road  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  tried  to  reach  the 
Sikel  heights  further  to  the  south,  Katan^  ceased  to  be  a&  imme- 
diate object.     They  would  doubtless  hope  to  get  there,  as  they 
hoped  to  get  to  Athens,  some  time  or  other,  by  some  means  or 
other.     But  they  were  no  longer  directly  aiming  at  Katan6,  even 
by  the  most  roundabout  road.     They  wished  to  find  any  safe  place 
that  they  could,  where  they  might  rest  and  think  over  the  chances 
of  ever  getting  to  Athens,  whether  by  Katan^,  Messana,  or  any 
other  course.     Still  even  at  the  last  Katan^  was  not  wholly  for- 
gotten.    We  must  not  forget  the  horsemen  who  escaped  thither 
even  fiom  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  (see  p.  399). 

Diodoros  is  very  short  and  most  likely  confused.  It  was  just  like 
him  to  raise  himself  above  his  level  for  the  last  scene  in  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  then  to  fall  below  his  level  for  what  came  next.  He 
describes  the  first  part  of  the  march  as  a  march  to  Katan^  (npogtfrap 
rn-i  KardvijSj  xiii.  1 8).  Then  the  army  changed  its  course,  because 
the  Syracusans,  by  blocking  the  roads,  air€Lpyop  (vOvnopfip  7rp6s  rffp 
fTVfifiaxov  Kardvrjp  (ib.  1 9).     They  now  took  to  the  Helorine  road, 

rrakivoblav  KaravayKdo'cun'fs  [01  Svpaicocrtoi]  Troii^cracr^ai  dia  rov  *E\a>piov 
TTcSiov.  The  first  form  of  words  would  be  true,  according  to  my 
notions ;  the  word  tlBvnopuv  is  in  any  case  quite  out  of  place.  It 
shows  that  Diodoros  was  writing  carelessly.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  62, 
399;  Topografia,  227;  Lupus,  147)  takes  the  words  rrpoijfa-av  im 
Kardvrjs  to  come  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dldes,  vii.  80.  2  ;  and  he  holds  that  all  thought  of  Katand  is  shut 
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'..  60.  a.     In  thia  last  place,  after  ihe  vords 

If    rutaaif,    (V    KaTanjr   co^'fiirAu,    Thucydides 


'J5     flwTofofMKM    ano)(tlptiir,    fi     it 


ont  by  his  vrords  in  c 
already  quoted,  5*  f'*  >'«™' 
adds  ; 

S*    tt    Ji^,   l/lffp^OTU-Mt    til    ► 

rdx'"^^  fiAXoxri  Tu>ot  X'l'P^''  ^  t 

In  tlie  other  place  (80.  i,  2},  after  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 
tbe  cliff  (see  p.  376),  Nikiae  and  Demosthenes  determine 

anayta  t!/'  inpirTua',  /iijh'ti  t^ji  avr^»  i8o»  p  Bum^ftjirni',  oXX^  toChu- 
TIM'  ^  ol  2i'^KUii<rio(  fT^jioVff  frpiii  r^t  ddX^crcrdv.  i;ir  df  fj  ^vfiirafra  AUt 
BUTT]  oiiK  nrt  Karavqc  r^  iTT^HiTfVfiaTi,  aXXa  Kara  to  iTtpov  fiipas  r^c 
ZunXiai,  r£  irput  Kafio/MKiv  iiai  FcXav  (ol  tqt  rainij   irtSXftc  not  'EXXqvidar 

The  former  of  these  passages,  taken  alone,  woidd  most  naturally 
imply  that  all  notion  of  going  to  KetanS  was  given  up  at  that 
stage.  But  the  former  passage  must  be  interpreted  by  the  second. 
Holm  maintaius  with  some  emphasis  that  in  that  passage  7  ftjuroira 
oBot  avTt)  means  the  whole  retreat  from  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
encampment,  taking  in  the  attempt  on  the  cliff  as  well  as  the 
march  along  the  Helorine  road.  But,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  the 
remark  is  surely  brought  in  somewhat  needlessly  and  iu  a  rather 
unnatural  way.  It  bos  much  more  force  if  we  take  the  description 
of  q  fiJ/iirnffn  iioi  a^ri]  as  explaining  what  ha«  just  gone  before  about 
npit  T^r  SakairiTar.  At  this  stage  they  wholly  changed  their  rood. 
Thucydides  says  that  the  road  which  they  now  took  was  no  longer 
lowarda  Katane,  but  in  the  direction  of  Kamarina  and  Gela.  The 
most  natural  meaning  of  this  surely  is  that  their  earlier  object,  11 
ourq  6Sis  S  Bow^AiTi)',  hod  been  Katan£,  by  however  roundabout  a 
roftd  Katan6  might  have  to  be  reached.  That  was  the  road  which 
the  Syrocusaus  had  specially  blockeil.  They  now  take  nn  opposite 
road,  which  they  hope  not  to  find  blocked.  They  no  longer 
seek  to  go  towards  KatanS — M  Karanit — as  the  object  of  the 
march.  They  go  instead,  not  towards  Kamarina  or  Gela  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  they  had  been  going  towards  KatanS,  but 
generally  in  the  direction  of  Kamarina  and  Oela,  t4  irpit  Ka/iapiuP" 
k.tX. 

With  thia  view,  we  can  underetand  the  former  passage  (vii.  60. 
3).  They  no  longer  hoped  to  go  stnught  to  KatanS  (■co^iC«<rAii  <« 
Kordr^v)  either  by  land  or  sea.  Tlie  immediate  object  {5  ^  raxurnt 
fiAXttKTi)  was  to  find  eome  place  of  immediate  shelter.     But  this 
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does  not  imply  that  Katand  was  not  still  their  ultimate  object, 
and  the  second  passage  seems  to  me  to  imply  it.  That  pasBsge 
has  the  force  of  a  correction  or  further  explanation. 

Grote  (vii.  466)  ifnderstands  the  matter  as  I  do.  '^  They  saw 
plainly  that  the  route  which  they  had  originally  projected,  oyer  the 
Akreean  cliif  into  the  Sikel  regions  of  the  interior  and  from 
thence  to  Katana,  had  become  impracticable." 

After  all,  the  matter  is  not  of  any  great  moment,  as  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  an  unfulElled  purpose. 

I  have  not  actually  seen  the  'Acpacoy  Xnror.  On  February  8, 
1889,  I  toiled  a  long  way  up  the  Cava  Spampinato^  quite  £BLr 
enough  to  see  what  it  was  like  ;  but  human  nature  failed  before  I 
reached  the  cliff  itself.  There  is  a  view  of  it  in  the  Topografia, 
p.  232,  and  in  Lupus,  p.  37.  I  believe  I  have  gone  over  eveiy 
step  of  the  retreat,  except  this  and  the  path,  which  must  be  con- 
jectural, by  which  the  Athenians  came  down  into  the  Helorine 
road.  My  general  view  is  quite  the  same  as  Holm's,  though  one  or 
two  smaller  points  may  be  spoken  of.  Thus  Lupus  (Stadt  Syrakus, 
150)  sees  a  difficulty  in  the  words  of  Thucydides  (vii.  78.  4)  de- 
scribing the  halting-place  of  the  Athenians  on  the  second  night ; 

KaTi^rjaop  €s  x%t>piov  dn(d6v  rt  Koi  avrov  eW/KTroirtSfwrav.      He  stumbles 

at  the  word  KaTi^rja-av,  and  suspects  either  a  false  reading  or  a 
mistake  of  Thucydides  himself.  He  says,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  road  to  Floridia  on  the  whole  rises,  and  that  the  level  ground 
about  Floridia  is  not  lower  than  the  road  but  higher.  But  there 
is  the  rough  ground  which  I  speak  of  in  the  text  (p.  375),  just 
below  Floridia,  which  is  in  fact  one  end  of  the  Cava  Spampinato, 
It  struck  me  at  once  when  I  saw  it  that  this  was  the  ;^tt>pioy  oTrcdov 
to  which  the  Athenians  KaW/ST/crav.  The  description  seemed  exactly 
to  suit  the  spot. 

In  Thucydides  vii.  80.  4,  I  understand  the  words  a^ucyovn-ai  o/i»ff 
Trpof  rr)v  BaKaatrav^  k.tX,  of  the  division  of  Nikias  only.  It  is  that 
division  which  Thucydides  has  in  his  mind  at  that  stage  ;  of  the 
division  of  Demosthenes  he  speaks  in  the  next  chapter.  I  hold 
therefore  that  Demosthenes  did  not  cross  the  Kakyparis.  K  the 
words  of  this  chapter  are  taken  as  implying  that  he  did,  they  must 
imply  also  that  he  reached  the  Erineos  also,  which  would  contra- 
dict the  whole  story.     Nikias  then  got  into  the  Helorine  road  at 
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day-break  on  the  sixth  diiy.  It  is  not  accurate  to  apeak  of  his 
reaching  the  sea  or  the  coast,  as  is  done  even  liy  Orote  (vii.  466, 
4(17,  where  for  npis  he  reads  «).  Tlie  words  npii  nji-  ftiAnoirai' 
simply  point  to  the  Helorine  road  aa  running  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  in  opposition  to  tlie  inland  march  to  the 
Akraian  cliff.  The  great  modern  road  along  this  line  does  at  this 
stage  represent  the  Helorine  road  in  a  general  way  ;  sometimes  it 
actnflUy  coincides  with  it,  sometimes  not.  Further  on,  the  new  rniul 
altogether  leaves  the  line  of  the  old,  in  order  to  reach  the  modern 
town  of  Nolo  ;  but  the  old  road  can  still  be  traced  to  Heliron.  At 
the  particular  point  of  crossing  the  Kakypari?,  the  old  road  is  still 
in  being,  and  crosEea  the  stream  by  a  ford.  The  new  road  crosses  it 
by  a  bridge  a  little  lower  down,  and  the  stiU  newer  railway  blocks 
up  the  mouth  of  the  eombe  by  a  huge  viaduct.  The  words  of 
Thucydides  imply  that  Nikias  reached  the  Helorine  road  at  a 
point  some  way  north  of  the  Kakyparia  ;  but  they  do  not  enable 
us  to  fix  the  exact  distance  ; 

tir^mt  is  n)*  dion  n)!-  'EXaiptv^i'  iiaXmjfi(n)t>  imprvoi^o,  atnot,  iniiHl 
yt¥oa/To  nri  t^  jtoto/i^  t^  Kaxvirapu,  irapa  tot  irora/iii-  Eufi'  Srtt  r^t 
/it^nytiar.    ......  Jwri&fi  &    ryivovrn  riri  t^  vrvra^i^,  ftpov,  c.r.A, 

One  can  hardly  say,  with  Grote  (vii.  466),  that  they  designed  to 
crow  the  river  and  march  up  the  right  hunk.  Such  phrases  are 
out  of  place  in  these  mountain  gorges.  Here  in  tliia  of  Cossibile, 
as  the  stream  flows  now,  a  mai-ch  up  the  combe  would  sometimes 
be  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  oiiotlier,  sometimes  on  island  ground 
between  two  branches.  It  is  veiy  likely  that  in  the  September 
of  B.C.  413,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  much  fuller  thao  it  was  in 
the  March  of  a.d.  1889  ;  still  one  cannot  be  sure  aboat  right 
and  left 

By  the  Kakyparis  two  questions  arise.  Who  were  the  Sikets 
whom  Nikias  expected  to  meet  there  1  Who  were  the  Syiacusans 
whom  he  actually  did  meet  t  Of  the  former  the  words  are  (vti.  80. 
4,  filling  the  blank  in  the  last  quotation);  ^irifof  yap  kuI  roiit 
Sua'^oit  TauTji  otc  funnrfi^v,  dirayrijtTtaSai.      Holm  (TujKigrafia,  238  ', 

Lupus,  148)  understnnda  this  of  the  message  spoken  of  in  c.  77.  6 
(frpmriirijinrcii  it  airoii,  rial  ciiraiTa*  f  ip^ju'i-oi'),  and  he  further  uses  this 
as  an  argument  to  show  that,  when  the  Athenians  first  started  on 
the  retreat,  they  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Katanfi.  But  the 
word  fjiTt'iMfi^i'  sounds  like  a  newer  message.  And  it  seems 
likely  that  the  partial  cliange  of  plan  on  the  fifth  day's  march 
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(see  p.  377)9  when  the  attempt  on  the  Akraian  cliff  was  giyen 
up  and  the  search  for  some  other  road  began,  may  baye  led  to 
Bending  new  messages  to  the  Sikel  allies.  There  was  a  chance 
that  the  Athenians  might  be  driven  to  the  course  wbicb  they 
actually  took ;  and  it  would  be  only  prudent  to  have  friends  ready 
at  the  Kakyparis.  The  same  partial  change  of  plan  would  alao  be 
noticed  by  Qylippos  and  Hermokrat^,  and  they  also  would  make 
ready  in  their  way  for  the  same  chance.  They  might  either  send  on 
a  detachment  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  send  word  to  the  levies  of 
Neaiton  and  Hel6ron  to  be  ready  there.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a 
S3rracusan  force  had  been  waiting  by  the  Kakyparis  all  these  days. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  Helorine  way  was  commanded, 
for  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  by  the  Syracusan  fortress  at  the 
Olympieion. 

As  for  the  rivers  on  the  line  of  march,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
as  every  one  else  seems  to  do,  that  the  Kakyparis  is  the  modem 
Cassibile.  The  present  name  is  most  likely  a  corruption  of  the 
old  one.  And  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  Assinaros  is  ihe 
Faloonara  or  Fiumara  di  Noto,  (On  this  head  see  Holm,  G.  S.  ii. 
401  ;  Topografia,  236  ;  Lupus,  167,  168,  where  he  argues  against 
the  belief  of  Leake  and  others  that  the  Assinaros  is  the  Tellaro, 
founded  partly  on  the  existence  of  the  monument  spoken  of  in 
p.  40 1 .)  The  Falconara  is  marked  A  ssinaro  on  the  Italian  ordnance 
map,  but  this  is  only  like  talking  about  Oreto  and  Simeto  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  83).  The  name  is  certainly  not  in  common  use,  and 
its  employment  on  the  map — unless  in  a  different  tyi)e  as  the 
obsolete  name — is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion.  Still  we  are  pretty 
sure  as  to  the  position  of  the  first  and  third  of  the  three  rivers 
spoken  of  in  Thucydides'  narrative  of  the  last  stage  of  the  Athe- 
nian march.  But  to  fix  the  position  of  the  stream  which  is  spoken 
of  between  them,  namely  the  Erineos,  is  by  no  means  equally  easy. 
Thucydides  gives  no  account  of  the  stream  itself  which  would 
enable  us  to  fix  it  to  one  point  more  than  another.  Some  things 
might  make  us  fix  it  nearer  to  the  Kakyparis  and  some  nearer  to 
the  Assinaros.  That  is,  the  last  day's  march  before  the  final 
destruction  at  the  Assinaros  may  be  conceived  as  longer  or  shoi-ter. 

The  words  of  Thucydides  in  vii.  80.  5  and  82.  4  might  suggest 
that  the  Erineos  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Kakyparia 
The  first  passage  says  ;  ^latrafuvoi  avr^p  ^rijp  ^Xajo^vj  du^aop  re  r^ 
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woTofiuF  Eat  J)(upovr  ti6vi  wpis  SWov  wnrojuiv  riv  'Eptnor'  raiirj  yap  oi 
riytnovit  iit^vot.  The  second  runa  thus  ;  d0i«ioCitqi  ravrji  TJi  ^jt/pp 
[the  eixth  day  of  the  reti'eat,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Dtmo- 

rthenfis]  «ti!  rhr  iroro/ioip   tw  'EpiwoB,  tal  Siaffat  Jipas  ptriapSir  ti  KaSiat 

T^  trrptmav.  At  all  events  the  ford  of  the  Eriiieoa  waa  not  de- 
fended. It  inigl)t  be  argued  that  a  single  Syrucusitn  detachineat 
had  the  charge  of  defending  both  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  that 
afler  it  had  been  scattered  at  the  Kakyparie,  it  had  not  formed 
again  to  defend  the  Erineos.  Again,  when  Nikias  eni.'aniped  for 
the  night  by  tlio  Erineos,  he  did  not  yet  know  of  the  surrender  of 
D£mostlien^B.  He  might  therefore  not  wish  to  he  too  far  ahead  of 
him ;  he  might  think  it  well  to  wait  till  the  second  division  came 
up.  He  might  vish  to  concert  some  plan  of  action  with  his 
colleague,  whether  by  still  attempting  the  combe  of  the  Kaky- 
paris  or  in  any  other  way.  These  considerations  might  point  to  a 
stream  lo  the  north  of  Avola,  marked  on  the  niape  as  Elanici,  as 
being  the  Erineos.  The  name  sounds  like  a  possible  corruption  of 
Eiineos,  as  Caeaibile  of  Kskyparis.  Like  several  of  the  streams 
along  this  line,  its  bed  is  very  narrow,  and  altogether  waterless  in 
the  dry  season  ;  but  at  the  time  of  year  of  the  Alheuion  march, 
and  after  the  rain  which  had  lately  fallen  (see  p.  377),  it  may 
well  have  been  a  rushing  torrent.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Manialedi  and  the  Cuvallata.  The  Kakyparis,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  Assinaros  seem  to  have  some  flow  of  water  at  all 
times,  and  they  euter  the  sea  by  mouths  of  considerable  breadth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  in  c.  84,  i,  2,  when  the  Athe- 
nians set  forth  on  the  last  day  of  the  march  from  their  post  by 
the  Erineos,  might  be  understood  as  showing  that  the  difiance 
from  there  to  the  Assinaros  was  but  short.  Nmiat .  .  .^rlfv  trrparwi» 
.  .  ,  <A  H  'AAjealcH  rftctlyurro  irpot  rfiv  'Aaaiiraflov  jiarofiiv,  it.r.X.       And 

the  raging  thirst  which  forms  the  chief  featuie  in  the  description 
tends  to  show  that  the  Assinaros  was  the  first  water  that  the 
army  came  to  after  leaving  the  post  by  the  Erineos.  If  the 
Elanici  is  the  Erineos,  both  the  Mamaledi  and  the  CavalUto  would 
have  to  be  passed.  Neither  of  them  is  likely  to  have  been  dry ; 
bnt  the  Mamaledi  at  least,  a  very  small  stream  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
wooid  not  be  so  well  suited  for  giving  drink  to  a  whole  army 
as  the  wide  bed  of  the  Assinaros.  The  extreme  thirst  of  the 
Army  niigbt  be  thought  to  imply  a  longer  march  than  that  from 
any  point  near  the  Erineos  to  the  Assinaros.     But  the  hill  itself 
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may  very  likely  have  been  waterless;  anyhow  thej  could  have 
got  no  water  from  the  Erineos  after  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day. 

The  statement  about  the  iMirrimft^  n  on  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  nights  were  passed  does  not  greatly  affect  the  question 
either  way.  There  are  plenty  of  points  of  rising  ground  along 
the  whole  way,  the  last  off-shoots  of  the  mountains  into  which 
the  Athenians  wished  to  make  their  way,  any  of  which  might 
serve  such  a  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  be  very  positive  as  to 
the  middle  stream  of  the  three  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  The 
Kakyparis  and  the  Assinaros  are  clearly  made  out;  and,  not 
only  are  tlie  streams  made  out,  but  the  course  of  the  Helorine 
road  gives  us  the  exact  points  of  the  crossing  of  the  Kakyparis 
and  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  army  in  the  Assinaros.  As  to 
the  stream  between  the  two,  the  Erineos,  the  evidence  is  less 
distinct.  I  incline  to  the  Cavallata;  but  I  cannot  be  so  sure 
of  it  as  Holm  seems  to  be. 

It  was  held  by  Thirlwall  (iii.  455)  and  Arnold  (iiL  422)  that 
the  division  of  Demosthenes  crossed  the  Kakyparis,  and  that  his 
surrender  took  place  between  the  Kakyparis  and  the  Erineos. 
Grote  (vii.  467)  argued  that  the  surrender  happened  north  of 
the  Kakyparis,  and  Holm  was  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Ge9ehichU 
Siciliens  (ii.  65),  as  is  Mr.  Jowett  (ii.  456).  But  in  his  later 
work  (Topografia,  235 ;  Lupus,  156)  Holm  retracts  this  view, 
and  falls  back  on  the  earlier  belief,  because  he  holds  that  the 
distances  should  be  measured  by  a  shorter  staSiium  than  usual, 
one  of  150  French  metres  only.  (See  Topografia,  27  ;  Lupus, 
24.)  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this,  and  whatever  measure  we 
reckon  by,  we  cannot  be  very  certain.  When  the  division  of 
Nikias  reached  the  Helorine  road  at  daybreak  of  the  sixth  day, 
he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  Ddmosthends  {vpoCka^  iroXA^,  viL 
80.  3).  When  the  Syracusans  overtook  D^mosthends  ircpi  apiarw 
wpav  on  the  same  day  (vii.  81.  i),  he  was  fifty  stadia  in  advance 
(lb.  3) ;  but  from  the  whole  story  of  the  day's  work  (c  82.  4) 
we  should  not  infer  that  he  had  yet  reached  the  Erineos,  but 
rather  that  he  was  somewhere  between  Kakyparis  and  that 
stream.  Holm's  fifty  stadia  would  be  about  four  miles  and  a 
half,  instead  of  a  little  over  six  miles.     IS  the  Erineos  be  the 
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CsTBllatfi,  that  is  about  tbe  distance  between  it  and  the  Kakyparis, 
so  that  the  jjlnce  of  sill-render  wuuld  still  be  nurth  of  Knkyparis. 
Indeed,  reailin;{  the  Si^t  chapter  in  the  belief  thiit  diputroi/rrai 
isx  the  Sotli  chapter  refers  to  tbe  division  of  Nikias  only,  I  had 
Blways  faiicied  tbat  DfimoBtJien6s  was  overtaken  before  he  bad 
reached  the  Kelorine  road.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  fix  the 
exact  site. 

It  is  from  Thucydides  that  we  get  the  description  of  the  plaoe 
where  DSmosthenfin  struck  his  last  blow  (see  p.  385).  It  is  from 
PluUrcb  (Nik.  27)  that  we  get  the  name  of  it  as  j  noXvfqXnoc 
rniXfi.  This  agaitt  is  one  of  the  little  {wints  whieb  the  SyracuBaii 
wonU  notice,  but  which  woubl  have  no  interest  fur  the  Athenian. 
Flutarcb  also  preserves  the  fact  that  iJemostbeues  tried  to  kill 
himself,  which  is  also  preserved  by  I'ausanias,  with  a  direct 
reference  to  Fhilistos  (see  p.  388).  Thucydides  simply  leaves  out 
tbe  fact,  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Justin  (iv.  5.  10)  jumbles  up  this 
genuine  bit  of  Philistos  with  the  tale  of  Timoiog,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  come,  about  both  Nikias  and  D^moatheu^s  killing 
tbemselves  in  prison.  Nikias  submits  to  captivity  (cf.  p.  397); 
D^mostbenSs  avoids  it  by  self-slaughter. 

■' Demostlienes,  amisto  exercitu,  a  captivitate  gladio  et  voluu- 
taria  morte  se  vindicat.  Nicias  autem  tie  Demosthenis  quidem 
exemplo  ut  sibi  consulerct  admonitus,  cladem  suonim  auxit  de- 
decore  captivitatis." 

If  there  is  any  place  where  I  should  be  temjited  to  suspect 
Plutarch  either  of  indulging  his  own  fancy  or  of  following 
TimaioB  and  not  Philistos,  it  ia  where  Nikiiis  snrreuders  himself 
to  OylippoB  without  terms,  but  prays  for  mercy  to  his  soldiers. 
Thucydides  (vii.  85.  1)  says  simply ; 

Nutuu  rfXmtr*!  inuTOf  iraptiil^anri,  mtrTtviiae  itaWof  o^y  $  Tuit 
^vpOKotrtiHt^  KOI  iavT^  fiiv  xprjirOat  ixf^tvri/  tKtifov  Tt  not  XantOiUftoi/lovt 

o  ri  SotXurrot,  Toit  6i  ilXXour  oT^nrnirat  TravaaaOai  <fnjMUo»Tat, 

In  Plutarch  (Nik.  17)  tliis  grows  into  a  little  bjieech,  with 
pleadings  and  motives,  and  we  hear  of  a  sappliont  gesture  00  the 
part  of  Nikias ; 

NuiBc  ruXiiTTru  itpoavtaiaf  iXtnr,  'Sktos  vpat,  &  FuXiinn,  XodtVw 
initaima,  iimv  pin  ftijSeSt  or  Twi  njXutauTaii  aruxtati  iwoiia  »ul  Su^f 
tax'X't  rwr  tt  oXXur  'A devalue,  ivvot]6irtas  on  loirai  jiir  ai  ruxai  rou 
froXf^ioti,  fitTpiais  If  aiftalt  ecu  irpfaic  ijiP'l'"'"''  "  "^^  iiitvj(ovr  'AStinuoi 
apit  V)tai. 
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There  is  nothing  here  that  would  he  the  least  <mt  of  phoe  if 
Nikias  had  heen,  like  the  Plataians,  pleading  for  himaelf  or  his 
Boldiers  before  a  Spartan  coort-martial.  Only  we  know  the  kxidr 
neBs  of  even  the  best  htatorianB  for  bringing  in  speeches,  and  one 
doubts  whether  Nikias,  clasping  the  knees  of  Oylippos — ^that  ooe 
may  believe — would  say  more  than  a  very  few  impassioned  words. 
Even  Philifetos  might  yield  to  the  temptation  of  expanding  them 
a  little.  If  one  could  only  hucj  time  for  talking  at  all,  the 
arguments  are  sound  enough,  and  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
Nikias.  The  reference  to  his  former  good  luck  is  what  we  have 
often  heard  before  (see  p.  233);  and  the  claims  of  Athens,  that 
b  really  of  Nikias  himself,  as  also  the  motives  which  Plutarch 
assigns  to  Gylippos  for  yielding  to  the  prayer  of  Nikias,  all  fall 
in  with  what  Thucydides  himself  says  a  little  later.  Plutarch 
goes  on  to  say ; 

Totavra  rov  Ncimov  Xryoyror,  fWa^  fU»  n  Ka\  wp6t  Tf^w  i^iM  avrw  oi 
wpos  Tovs  \6yovs  6  rvXimros*  fjdtt  yiip  roifs  Aacfdaifu>vu>vs  cf  wnroMns 
vn*  avTov  ircpt  ras  ytvofitvat  dtoXvovir*  ftrya  It  ^yciro  wp69  d(S£dr,  u 
((wrrar  antxyayot  roifS  eun-iarfxnifyovs. 

This  last  word  Plutarch  most  likely  got  from  Thucydides,  vii. 
86.  2,  3  ; 

6  yap  TvXLTnros  koXop  t6  ay^viafia  Mfu^iv  ol  €ipai  nrl  rxns  oXXok  koI 
Toi'S  diniarparrjyovs  KOfiiacu  AcuctdaifAOulois'  (vyc/Soiye  dc  row  /icy  iroXc /UArraror 
avTois  tlvaij  ^rjfioaOivrjVj  dia  r^  cV  TJ  y^a^  xai  11  vX^,  roy  dc  diii  ra  aira 
tiriTTjdnorarov.  tovs  yap  cV  lijs  J^crov  av^pas  r^y  AoKtdaifxovwv  6  Nuuis 
irpov6vfirj6r)j  aiTovBas  vtlaas  tovs  *A&!jvaiovt  voirjiraaOaif  Sxrrt  a^^itu. 
apff  Ziv  ol  T€  Acuudaifidvioi  ^trap  avr^  irpoot^iXcif,  Kwcttpos  ovx  7Ki<rra 
irtarcucrar  iavr6v  r^  TvkiTnr^  irapt'dflMccy. 

In  short,  Plutarch,  writing  with  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos 
before  him,  describes  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  Nikias  and 
of  Gylippos  as  we  know  that  one  of  his  authorities  did  before  him, 
and  as  most  likely  both  did.  The  only  question  is  whether  either 
Philistos  or  Plutarch  did  not  improve  the  story  a  little  bit,  by 
throwing  a  few  words  of  agony  into  the  form  of  a  speech,  though 
a  short  one. 

Diodoros  (xiii.  85)  is  at  his  worst  at  this  stage.  He  jumbles 
the  fttte  of  tlie  two  divisions  together ;  but  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  one  phrase  which  is  clearly  from  Philistos,  that  of  to  'EX^puv 
wttlov.    He  wakes  up  a  little  when  he  gets  to  the  trophies  (see 
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p.  400).  After  going  through  all  these  atetementa  of  different 
writers,  one  is  b.  little  surprised  at  some  late  refiexioiis  (Jowett, 
ii.  458)  on  some  of  them.  "  But  such  witnesses  (toilh  th^  aingk 
excejilion  of  Philitlru,  if  he  is  rightly  cited)  are  not  wortli  adducing 
either  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Thucydides  or  in  support 
of  him."  Who  ever  thought  that  the  secondary  authorities  were 
"witnesses"  to  anything,  except  ao  far  as  they  preserve  to  us 
some  scmpa  of  contemporary  writers  ?     (Cf.  Grote,  vii.  446-) 

Anyhow  one  cannot  put  Polyainos  under  that  head,  when  be  telts 
us  (i.  39.  4)  an  absurd  stoi-y,  in  which  we  see  a  groleiw[ue  version 
of  what  went  on  the  liill  by  the  Erineos.  Nikius,  caught  up  by 
the  enemy,  sends  a  herald  olTeiiug  to  subniit  to  any  terms  {4^aKun 
vaiTa  voi^aim  ri  itpomaTrtiitim),  and  asking  for  an  envoy  to  b« 
sent  to  take  and  receive  tlie  needful  oaths.  Oylippos  is  taken  in ; 
be  trtopB  the  pursuit  and  encamps ;  meanwhile  Nikias  occupies 
a  stronger  position,  and  goes  on  with  the  war  {rur  d;[i>fHm'puv  Xo^o- 
lumt,  rrciXiv  tttdkii^it,  rq'  airDju|i')iru'  r^  Sii  toC  ttjpuKot  dwaTg  vrparri- 
yqoni). 

This  is  truly  the  "fiction  of  a  later  writer."  Yet,  we  have 
sometimes  found  even  Polyainos  preserve  for  us  some  shreds  of 
very  good  cloth. 


k 


NOTE  xxm.  p.  404. 

The  Fate  of  Nikias  akd  DfesiosTHEsfcs. 


The  witness  of  Thucydides  (vii.  86.  2)  is  expri'ss  that  NUtiM 
and  D£moEthen6s  were  put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies,  in  opponitiou  to  the  wish  of  Oylippos.  He  tells  the  story 
in  very  few  words ; 

Kariffi^atraB  Js  rit  XiAito/iuit,  aatpaXiaranjir  <Zhu  voniaantt  ti]v  rrip^ir, 
Ninia*  Bi  mi  ^itioaBivrfy  SnoirTot  toO  Ti'Xiinnn'  anitn^^ar. 

He  goes  on  to  expUin  the  motives  of  Oylippos,  and  then 
describcB  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  in  the  quarries  moi'e  at  large. 

PhilistoB,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  18),  gnve  the  same 
account.     But  he  tella  us  also  that  Tiroaios  bad  another  story, 

SirhJch  made  them  die  by  their  own  hands  in  prison.     Tlda  was 
ough    the    uitvrvenlJon    of  Uerniokrat6s,   who  sent   them  the 
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means  of  80  doing  before  the  assembly  which  decided  their  £ite 
had  broken  up ; 

Kovcitp  KoraktvaOiwras  [al.  icfXf tHr^fyrof],  its  ^tkums  ^ypa^  nu  Bovnr 
didi^c,  flXX*  'EpficMcporovf  irtfi^royror,  In  r^f  €iackffaias  ovPforwoi^  jdoi 
dft*  Mf  r«y  ^Xom*!'  wapivmp,  avrovs  di  mrruv  oirotfnyglr. 

The  latter  part  is  not  perfectly  clear,  and  there  ia  an  important 
doubt  as  to  the  reading,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come.  Bnt 
Plutarch  distinctly  says  that  Philistos  agreed  with  Thucydides, 
and  that  the  story  of  their  dying  by  their  own  hand  came  only 
from  Timaios,  and  contradicted  the  report  of  the  two  contem- 
poraries. 

Diodoros  (xiii.  33)  has  no  alternative  story,  and  qnotea  nobody. 
He  records  a  debate  in  the  assembly  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently,  and  says;  ol  fiip  arpaniyoi  wapaxp^fui  opgptBtiaup,  He 
adds,  «ic  ol  avfi^x^f  ^^  addition  so  strange  that  one  is  tempted 
to  fancy  tliat  something  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

Now  what  Thucydides  and  Philistos  agree  in  reporting  cannot 
be  gaiiisayed,  and  Plutarch  is  surely  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Timaios*  story  contradicts  theirs.  So  thought  Thirlwall  (iii.  459) 
and  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  68).  One  is  surprised  to  find  Grote  (vii.  478) 
thiiikiug  that  the  two  may  be  reconciled  ;  ol  Ivpaxwrioi  .  .  .  I[<r<f>a(a9 
would  be  a  very  strange  way  of  speaking,  even  if  it  meant,  which 
Timaios  seemingly  did  uot  mean,  that  the  Syracusans,  as  a 
commonwealth,  allowed  them  to  put  themselves  to  death.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  story  of  the  generals  dying  in  prison  by  their 
own  hands  arose  out  of  the  attempt  of  D^mosthen^  to  slay  himself 
when  he  made  terms  for  his  division.  We  have  seen  that  this  did 
grow  into  a  story  of  D^mosthen^  actually  killing  himself  then 
(see  above,  p.  709).  A  fui-ther  improvement  would  take  in  Nikias 
and  would  remove  the  scene  to  the  prison.  Then  the  question 
would  arise,  how  they  were  able  to  kill  themselves  in  the  prison, 
and  the  agency  of  Hermokrat^s  would  suggest  itself  as  an  easy  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  a  harder  question  by  what  kind  of  death  the  captive 
generjJs  died.  To  examine  this  we  must  go  back  a  little.  The 
words  of  Thucydides  (vii.  86.  i,  see  p.  403)  imply  that  wliatever 
was  done  was  done  by  the  vote  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies.      By  saying  that  the  generals  were 
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put  to  death  iton-ot  roC  ruXj'nrau,  he  implies,  one  must  suppose, 
that  GylippoB  argued  in  the  ftBaembly  against  their  death.  He 
meoliuDa  two  otber  ctaat^ea  of  men  who  argued  for  it.  These  were 
the  former  corretipoudents  of  Nikias  (see  above,  p.  700)  who  feai'ed 
to  bo  fouud  out,  and  above  all  the  Corinthians  ; 

aKKh  Twv  SvpoKoaiav  rivii,  we  iXtyrro,  nl  fijv  itiaai^tt.  Sri  itiy&t  avrov 

•V  liirpayl^  noi^irir,  3\koi  Si,  Ka\  ouj  ijnuna  ol  KoplrSmi,  M  XP'II*"^*  ^4 
ml<rac  Tinac,  on  irXoiitriDc  t)f,  itroKp^  Kai  aiStt  tnpiai  Hompuv  ti  air'  airrov 

He  goes  on  to  iiieution  the  imprisonment  of  tlie  other  prisoners 
in  the  qaarries. 

DiodSros  {xiii,  i  g)  has  something  which  to  me  reads  very  like  a 
BOmmary  of  the  actual  decree  pasaed  on  the  motion  of  Dioklfrs. 
We  must  of  conrec  allow  for  Eome  blunders  and  coiifuaion  iu  the 
report.  We  must  remember  that  Diodfiros  may  either  have  read 
the  decree  iu  Pbilistos  or  have  eeen  it  on  the  actual  atone.  Hia 
words  arc ; 

T^  fl*  vintpail/  avrax&tlifTir  tKuXtj^ias  t0ov\tvovTO  flaij  J^piftrovral  Tolt 
aiUfiaXuiTDic,  AioitX^t  Si  rit,  ric  Sjj^nj^uyuii  ti'Snjc.raTnt  if,  a-nfponrro 
ynttitjv  i>r  Sioi  rois  fiiv  mpnTTjyous  ruv  'At^fra/uv  fiiT   aiitias  JfrXatf. 

This  is  as  much  aa  concerns  the  generals  j  the  rest  of  the  decree 
concerns  the  otber  prisoners.  Tlie  account  of  the  dehnte,  to  which 
we  shall  come  presently,  follows.  In  c.  33  the  motion  is  carried, 
and  the  words  follow  which  I  have  quoted  above. 

Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  seems  also  to  give  a  shorter  summary  of  the 
decree,  which  he  attributes  to  a  demagogue  named  Eurvkies,  not 
DioklSs  (sec  p.  404).     The  words  that  concern  the  generals  are 

merely,  irX^w  rim  irrpaniyaip,  (Vti'mut  B"  UTromiHii. 

Now  may  we  believe  that  Nikias  and  Demustbeuis  were  simply 
pnt  to  death  by  the  sword  or  the  ase,  or  are  we  ilriven  to  infer 
that  they  suffered  a  more  cruel  form  of  death  1  If  Diod6ros  has 
at  all  rightly  refwrted  the  decree,  Dioklfis  proposed  a  death  of 
torture,  /irr  ofcwt  aMXi;!-,  and  be  says  in  c.  33  that  the  motion  of 
Diokl^s  was  carried.  Now  alula  is  the  regular  word  for  dealb  by 
torture,  as  when  (xiii.  63)  Haiiuibat  at  Himera  iran-ot  ruaaaiitnt 
unritn^Miff,  or  when  Xenophi^n  descrilwB  the  fate  of  Menrin  (Anah.  ii. 
6.  16).  The  word  KarakfvireirTag  in  Plutarch  would  imply  stoning, 
a  frightful  form  of  death,  but  not  exactly  what  is  suggested  hy  aliui. 
Here  comes  in  the  question  of  the  reading.  Grote  pivfere  KKXtvaSirrai, 
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which  I  do  not  understand  and  which  is  hardly  grammar.  Surely 
oKoGaiwv  \m6  r»y  "ivpoKwrUiP  xtXtvaBtyras  would  he  a  very  strange  way 
of  expressing  a  decree  for  their  death.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
Fhilistos  said,  Thucydides  does  not  mention  stoning.  Moreover  his 
word  on-cV^a^  dues  not  read  like  stoning;  it  suggests  death  hy 
some  weapon ;  stoning  too  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  Plutarch 
himself  a&ys  afterwards,  that  the  bodies  were  exposed  outside  the 
gate.  This  would  suggest  that  the  bodies  could  be  recognized, 
which  would  hardly  be  after  stoning.  Stoning  too  is  hardly  a 
thing  to  be  done  in  a  piison;  the  whole  force  of  that  form  of 
death  is  that  it  should  be  done  publicly,  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
the  sufferer  should  be  buried  under  the  cairn  heaped  upon  him. 
Thucydides  uses  the  word  ^travid&iuvot ;  but  fiaa-opiCftP — ^to  extract 
evidence  by  torture — would  be  a  strange  word  to  express  putting 
to  death  by  torture,  and  the  paaopos  of  which  Thucydides  speaks 
is  not  anything  that  did  happen,  but  only  something  that  some 
people  thought  might  happen. 

The  question  seems  to  come  to  this.  Are  we  certain  enough  of 
the  text  of  Plutarch  to  accept  Koraktvadiirras  as  the  right  reading  t 
Can  caF€<nt>a$a9  be  taken  to  include  stoning  1  The  words  fur  ahdas 
aircXcii^  in  Dioddros  are  likely  to  be  a  genuine  part  of  the  decree 
proposed  by  Dioklds.  But  perhaps  the  statement  in  c.  33  that 
his  motion  was  carried  (t6  ir\^6os  rffv  AtoKk^ovs  yvAfuip  €KvptMrf)f 
might  be  satisfied,  especially  when  Diodoros  is  the  reporter,  if  the 
final  vote  was  for  death  in  a  milder  form.  Heimokrates,  though 
he  was  booted,  might  prevail  so  far  as  this;  so  might  Oylippos, 
who  also  pleaded  for  mercy. 

The  oj)position  of  Hermokrat^s  to  the  death-sentence  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  ;  but,  recorded  as  it  is  both  by  Diodoros 
and  Plutarch,  we  may  accept  it  as  coming  from  Philistos.  From 
Plutarch  I  further  infer  that  Philistos  recorded  the  opposition 
of  Gylippos,  which  Thucydides  implies.  But  Diodoros  goes  on  to 
make  an  astounding  blunder.  He  gives  (xiii.  20-32)  two  speeches, 
one  against,  the  other  for,  the  slaughter  of  the  generals.  The 
first  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  Syracusan  named  Nikolaos, 
who  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  war ;  the  second,  in  forgetfulness  of 
Thucydides,  is  spoken  by  Gylippos.  It  is  liard  to  believe  that 
Diodoros  invented  both  the  speeches  and  the  situation ;  he  was 
at  once  too  dull  and  too  honest.     But  it  is  likely  enough  that  he 
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found  the  speechea — or  tbeir  groundwork — in  Timaios  or  aome- 
where  el^e,  and  that  he  mistook  the  situation.  A  Syracusan 
named  Nikokoa  may  likely  enough  have  made  a  speech  in  favour 
of  mercy,  and  DimUlroa  may  have  miEtaken  the  speech  of  aome 
Corintl)ian  on  the  other  side  for  n  speech  of  OylippoF. 

The  speeches  are  very  long,  and  for  the  most  part  very  foolish,  in 
the  poorest  style  of  rhetorical  common-place.  But  they  contain  a 
few  things  worth  notice.  The  speech  of  Nikolaos  is  of  course  rich 
in  references  to  Sicilian  history,  and  it  also  seta  forth  the  legendary 
glories  and  merits  of  Athena  in  a  strain  almost  as  glowing  as 
nny  effort  of  her  own  iBokratfia.  Tliey  are  entitled  to  pity  who 
were  the  first  of  mankind  to  ruiie  an  altar  to  pity  (c.  ai,  ol  irpir« 
jSv^r  iXi'ov  naeiSpvtnifuvoi.).  It  concerns  us  more  that  Qelon  is 
somewhat  strangely  said  to  have  become  leader  of  all  Sicily  by 
the  willing  consent  of  its  cities  (c.  Z2,  r^c  ZmXiav  oXijc  fiyiiiiv 
ryntTQ,  rwv  iroktav  tuovviiBS  lit  n^f  i^vuiair  iittiimv  irapoyiKJ^fvafi'),  and 

it  is  added  that  the  Syracusan  commonwealth  had  ever  since  aimed 
at  the  same  supremacy  (c.  23,  on-'  ixiimr  rar  xi^<^r  '"1^  '"^^  luiXitif 
ijytjiotlat  aviiiioiovititirit  ttjs  voktiat).  Whether  we  call  this  true  or 
fitlse  will  depend  on  the  sense  which  we  give  to  the  word  Tytfiona. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  Diodilroa  or  some  earlier 
writer  who  uses  (c.  14)  the  phrase  n(\niroivi]<Tiiuc^(  nuKtuot.  It  is  not 
however  like  translating  Thucydides'  &  tiSktitot  Sit  by  "  Pelopoii- 
nesian  war."  The  IliXinrovnjiniwit  iroXi^ot  is  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war,  specially  that  of  Sphakteria.     It  ia  what  Thncydides  calls 

0  irparoc  tn\tfUis  (v.  34.  2),  i  ititarn)t  nSktfios  (v.  35.   l),  and,  with  a 

nearer  approach  to  the  later  phrase,  6  jr6\ttiot  «  niXwrow^crov  (vii. 
a8.  5),  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  all  (i.  I,  i)  6  niKtiat  rut 
Ht^taTonnjirlai'  jtai  'AAjTOHotp.  Such  an  use  of  the  phrase  is  far 
more  accurate  than  the  more  common  fashion,  since  n(XDnutiin]<Tiaic^c 
ndXip^c  well  balances  the  SnciXuic  irdXi^t  Sit  of  Tbucydidea  himself 
(vii.  85.  4).  Then,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  eighth  book  of  Thucy- 
dides, the  orator  warns  his  hearers  tiiat  the  jxiwer  of  Athena  ia  by 
no  means  wholly  destroyed  (c.  35,  /i^  ottaBt  T&r  riu  '\6riraiav  Aq^v 

Tfkias  iiijaStyfiKitai  i,a  Tiji-  «V  luikli/  ffyfi^pif).      It  is  stated,  truly 

or  falsely,  that  Nikius  had  always  been  the  frieixl  of  Syracuse  and 
hod  been  her  recognized  advocate  at  Athens  (c,  27.  St  air'  op*^^  'i*" 

VoXiriiav  vnip  Sv/icwoMrioif  »'njTij<rd)«H«  jwiwe  arriintr  wr</)  rqt  fit 
ZmXtav  t3Tf}atiim,  oti  Ai  ruv  irapmiSruioimii/  Zvpouvoiui'  i^an-ifuy  mt 
jrp&ityi,,  i.y  iiaTtrf-\iw). 
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There  is  less  to  notice  in  the  speech  so  unluckily  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Gylippos.  He  makes  it  a  point  against  Nikias  that, 
when  D6mo8then6e  and  the  whole  army  wished  to  go  away 
(see  p.  321),  he  ohoee  to  stay  and  make  war  on  Syracuse  (c.  32, 
6  <l>ikaif6p^n»s  duMKiifitvos  np6s  vftaSf  /^/Ma&fpow  ksu  rttv  «fXX«»r  dtmrtatf 
fiovkofittnav  Xikrai  t^p  iroXiopicuiy,  ft^ms  ^uuraro  immv^w  juu  iniXc|ieIr). 
And  he  is  further  made  to  quote  the  imaginary  Athenian  design 
that  the  Syracusans  and  Selinuntiues  should  be  made  slaves  and 
the  other  cities  of  Sicily  brought  under  tribute.    See  above,  p,  638. 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  407. 

The  Tbsatment  of  the  Athenian  Prisoners. 

In  the  decree  of  the  military  assembly  as  reported  by  Diod6roB 
(xiii.  19),  it  is  ordered  that  for  the  present  all  the  prisoners  shall 
be  put  into  the  stone  quarries  (cV  /icV  r^  mip6vri  rtBSjvai  vomv  tls 
rits  Xaroftiav),  that,  after  some  time  not  stated,  the  allies  of  Athois 
shall  be  sold  and  the  Athenians  themselves  shall  be  set  to  work 
in  the  prison  (/mt^  dc  ravra  rovt  ficv  ovfifiaxrfaaifTas  roii  *ABipniMS 
XatpvponcoXtjiraij  roi/s  d*  'A^vaiovr  ipyadaiuvcvi  cv  rf  Ikafuamipi^  crX). 

When  he  comes  (c.  33)  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree,  his 
present  text  says,  first  of  all,  that  the  allies  were  put  to  death 

along  with  the  generals  (oi  fiiv  arpcayjyoi  irapaxpfJlM  avrip^Btftrajf  urn  cm 

avfifiaxoi).  The  Athenians  were  put  into  the  quarries;  after  a 
while  the  mass  of  them  were  set  to  work  in  wretchedness  in  the 
prison  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  but  the  cultivated  among  them 
were  delivered  by  force  by  the  young  men  (ot  fie  *A3tjvaioi  naptMfj- 
aav  tis  ras  Xarofiuks,  itv  varfpop  ol  fuv  c'lrl  irXctov  ircudctar  fArrturxft^or^t 
vno  TQiv  vt<aT€fKav  €^apway€VT€t  ductiBrjacuff  ol  dc  Xoiirot  a;(cdoy  Swaprts 
*v  r^  dfafitoTTipiijf  Ktucovfupoi  top  /Stov  oiKTf>»s  icaTcgTp«^ra»). 

I  believe  that  Diodoros  has  here  got  hold  of  a  perfectly  genuine 
document  and  also  of  the  genuine  narrative  of  Philistos.  Only  he 
has  blundered  some  things  and  left  out  others.  If  we  compare  his 
account  with  that  of  Thucydides,  we  shall  see  that  each  explains 
and  fills  up  some  things  in  the  other.  The  massacre  of  the  allies 
is  too  gross  a  blunder  even  for  Diodoros  in  his  wor^t  moods.  Some 
words  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text,  telling  how,  according 
to   the  decree,  the  allies   were   first  put   into  the  quarries  and 
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then  tftken  out  and  Bokl.  It  is  from  Thucydidea  tliat  we  learn 
both  how  long  the  whole  body  were  kept  in  the  quarries  nnd  whom 
we  are  to  understaud  by  oi  aiiiiia)(oi  in  DiodSros.  First,  all  Were 
put  in  the  quarries  as  a  matter  of  precautioD  (rii.  86.  i,  roue  iiir 

iTXXdi'c  TttPf  'AAfMiwn  Koi   rill  ^fi/tajftiv,  otritrovc  TXnffor,  taTiSlBauaf   it 

ami!  fXaiS'i''  I  underetond  those  who  became  prisoners  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  is,  the  whole  ilivision  of  D§raoBthen6a  and 
a  thousand  of  that  of  Nikias,  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
came  into  private  hands  at  the  AFsinaros.  The  vngue  notes  of 
time  in  Diwluros,  iirra  TaO™  and  uimpov,  become  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydidea  two   definite  periods,  seventy  days    and   six 

montha  (vii.  87.  I,  3.  iSittHrai'  airiir  inaan^  <V1  oktoi  fi^fac  KirnKtr 
vdoror  ml   tva  torvSat  (ti'tou    ...    mil  <)fiipat  fur  iSioiir/KoirTa  rivat  oirw 

AtfrniAitrnv  aSpiioi).  We  further  learn  who  the  <Tiiiiuixoi  were  who 
were  taken  out  and  sold  at  the  end  of  the  aeventy  days.  Tliey 
were  the  allies  of  Athenti,  subject  and  independent,  from  Old 
Greece  (hura,  n-X^v  'A^m'ur  Jtnl  ('  nrtt  SmAurruv  7  'ItoXiutuv 
(vrrarpaTtwrtu;  rovt  nkXinit  diriSurm),  The  Athenians  and  their 
Sikeliot  and  Itallot  allies  stayed  in  the  quarries  tor  about  six 
months  longer.  Thucydides  does  not  tell  us  what  l>ecaine  of  tliem 
then,  though  one  might  infer  from  the  words  in  c  87.  i  (i-ott  i» 

TOtT  Xi^OTDfiiW  "•  Svpatoaioi  xaXftrut   toui  irpatrovt   ^piifevi    ^(T<- 

X*ip«rar)  that  some  change  in  their  lot  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
eight  months.  Diocioros  tells  us  what  that  change  waa.  They 
were  taken  out  of  the  quarries  and  set  to  work  in  the  prison,  save 
those  who  in  any  way  escaped  or  were  rpleafed  by  personal  favour. 
All  this  hauga  very  well  to;^ether.  DiodJJros  has  clearly  blun- 
dered to  some  extent ;  but  he  and  Thucydides  together  supply 
ui  with  the  means  of  correcting  his  report  of  the  decree  in  one 
or  two  points.  In  c.  19  he  calls  those  who  were  first  taken  out 
and  sold  toui  irviiitaxiaavTat  toit  'AAjiwioii,  We  find  from  Thucy- 
dides that  they  were  the  allies  of  Athens  from  all  other  parts 
except  Sicily  and  Italy.  But  the  words  iit  Thucydides,  ti  nwc 
ZuiiX«>rBi- ^ 'ImXiiuTaii'  ^vmrTpdriuiray,  compaved  with  the  crvfi/ia- 
xqmirat  just  above,  sound  to  me  like  an  echo  of  the  decree.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  formal  words  mfitiax^irayTat 
(or  the  equivalent  and  rather  more  emphatic  avarportviratTat)  roie 
'AArnioii  were  used  in  the  decree  to  mark  the  Sikeliot  and  Italiot 
allies  of  Athens,  just  as  they  are  in  Thucydides,  and  that  DioduroB 
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has  confoBedly  applied  them  to  the  more  GrdinaTy  avfi^uaxo^  ci 
Athens. 

The  end  of  the  decree  as  given  hy  Diod6ro8  has  a  Tery  odd 

sound ;     rwv    d*    *A$fjvaMavt  ipyaCofupow  cV  rf   d«(r/Mm|p(iy   Xa^tfiaHV 

ik<pirmf  dvo  xo(M«iff.     On  this  Grote  (vii.  476)  remarks ; 

**  One  may  jndge  of  his  [Dioddros']  accuracy  when  one  finds 
him  stating  that  the  prisoners  received  each  two  chanikes  of 
barley-meal  instead  of  two  kotyUx;  the  choenix  being  four  times 
as  much  as  the  kotyl^." 

This  is  with  reference  to  what  Thucydides  says  about  dvo  mrvkau 
Now  Diodoros  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  figures — I  am  not 
skilful  either  at  Attic  or  at  Winchester  measures — ^but  he  in  no 
way  contradicts  Thucydides.  They  speak  of  two  different  times. 
Thucydides  says  that  the  prisoners  had  two  koi^kd  while  they 
were  in  the  quarries.  Diodoros  says  that  they  had  two  cAownfaf 
afterwards,  when  they  were  set  to  work  in  the  prison.  Hie  Syr»- 
cusans  first  gratified  their  spite  by  leaving  the  prisoners  in  the 
quarries  to  sufier,  among  other  evils,  from  hunger  and  thirst 
They  gave  them  barely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
They  had  half  the  usual  allowance  of  an  ordinaiy  slave.  (See 
Arnold's  note  on  Thnc.  iv.  16.  i.)  When  spite  had  been  gratified, 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  make  something  out  of  the  prisoners, 
when  they  were  put  to  hard  labour  in  the  prison,  their  allowance 
of  food  was  necessarily  increased.  To  this  day  hard  labour  implies 
an  increased  allowance,  and  it  is  said  that  some  prisoners  like 
hard  Ial)our  better  on  that  account. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  decree  can  have 
been  worded  exactlv  as  Diodoros  makes  it.  He  has  at  least 
left  out  something.  If  the  larger  allowance  for  the  time  of  hard 
labour  was  really  stated  in  the  decree,  the  smaller  allowance  for 
the  time  in  the  quarries  was  surely  stated  also.  How  one  yearns 
for  the  graven  stone  which  may  still  be  somewhere,  like  the  stone 
which  records  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Leontinoi. 

Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  hurries  over  matters.  He  leaps  over  the 
seventy  days  during  which  all  were  in  the  quarries  together.  The 
distinction  is  made  at  once  ;  the  allies  and,  he  adds,  the  slaves  never 
go  into  the  quarries  at  all  (rmv  d*  'A^vait**  rw  luw  oUems  awod6<r^ 

Kcu  Tovs  aX\avf  avfifiaxovSy  avrovt  di  Ktu  rovs  awo  SuccXuu  <f>povp«Uf  tfi' 

fiakorms  €is  riu  Xaro/uas),     Of  the  removal  from  the  quarries  to 
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the  prison,  recorded  by  DiodilroB  and  implied  by  Thucydides,  he 
says  nottjiug.  Most  of  them  died  in  the  tjutirriefi  of  disease  or 
h&rdahip.  Many  however  CBcaped,  nnraely,  those  who  were  em- 
bezzled by  private  men — at  the  ABsiunroB  or  afterwards — and 
those  who  were  taken  for  slaves,  who  perhaps  passed  tliemaelves 
off  as  alaves,  and  who  had  to  nndei^  the  branding  along  with  the 
real  slaves  (see  p.  410).  He  naturally  saya  noUiing  of  those  who, 
according  to  Dioduros,  were  released  by  the  young  SyracuEaiiB  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  to  the  prison.  But  he  too  meotions  the 
advantages  found  by  those  who  won  the  regard  of  their  masters 
by  their  naiSiia.  It  is  from  him  that  we  get  the  story  of  their 
repeating  and  singing  passages  of  EuripidSs  (see  p.  41 1). 

All  this  may  be  a  little  highly  colonred ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  contradict  the  narrative  of  Thucydides.  All  that  le  there  men- 
tioned comes  just  after  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  (vii.  85. 
3,  4).  Sicily  was  full  of  those  who  were  embezzled  {ri  N  SuuXatrii' 
woXu,  mi  AinrXqir^  irucnt  ZixtXia  nOrwv).  But  many  escaped,  some 
from  the  Ai>sinaros~{ioes  this  take  in  the  horsemen  spoken  of  in 
p.  399 1 — and  some  who   were    made   staves  and  afterwards  ran 

away  from   slavery   (noXXoi  S'  Sfuas  koi   Sn'^iryDir,  ol  /tir  noi  trapaurtim, 

ol  ft<  (ol  flouXfviTQiTd  Ka'i  &mSiipaaKorTtt  vimpoy).  They  naturally 
made  their  way  to  Katan€  {rourpit  B"  711  dwijipijoii  t's  KaTOMji-),  see 


NOTE  XXV.   p.  415. 

Tee  Agsihasiax  Games  and  Coinaok. 

The  institution  of  the  Assinarlan  Games  at  Syracuse  seems  plain 
enough  from  the  account  which  Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  gives  of  the 
decree  proposed  and  carried  by  Dioklgs,  his  EuryklSs  (see  p.  404). 
The  games  were  to  be  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  Nikias  at  the  Assinaros.  Besides  the  fact  itself,  their  institu- 
tion is  important  in  two  ways.  As  the  date  of  the  festival  is 
known,  we  are  able  to  reckon  the  days  backward  to  t!ie  last 
battles  with  absolute  certainty,  and  to  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
with  a  good  deal  of  likeliliood.  Tliere  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  finest  Syracusan  coins  were  struck  with  reference 
to  these  games,  and  it  even  seems  possible  that  these  coins  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  prizes  of  the  victors.     In  view  of  the 
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connexion  of  these  two  subjects,  I  have  put  the  present  note  at 
this  point,  the  time  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  games. 

The  day  and  month  come  firom  Plutarch  (Nik.  28);    iitipa  ^ 

oyopffvoucri.  Qrote  (vii.  478)  says  that  we  cannot  safely  infer  that 
the  Dorian  Kameios  and  the  Attic  Metageitni6n  exactly  corre- 
sponded. He  places  the  surrender  "about  September  21."  It 
is  perhaps  possible,  with  Holm,  to  get  a  little  nearer.  The  eight 
days  of  the  retreat  are  clearly  marked  in  Thucydides ;  as  Plutarch 
puts  it  (Nik.  27),  Nikias  was  #^*  ^litpw  dicr«  fidKk6iu9as  icak  rpav^ 
parid&iMpot  vird  rhv  iroXffXM^y.  At  the  other  end  the  date  of  the 
eclipse  is  of  course  absolutely  fixed  to  August  27.  The  retreat 
began  (see  p.  352)  two  days  after  the  last  battle.  The  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  had  taken  three  days  to  make 
(see  above,  p.  694,  and  p.  342).  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  Diod6ros  is  the  mouth-piece  of  Philistos.  The  battles 
described  in  Thucydides  vii.  51-53  (see  pp.  326-330)  took  two 
days ;  but  though  Thucydides  (vii.  69.  2)  says  licXgoir  oh  r6w  mXi" 
fUm  nfSvs  t6p  iiiyav^  the  word  9v6vt  need  not  imply  that  the  making 
of  the  barrier  began  on  the  morrow  of  the  second  battle.  It  eeems 
more  reasonable  to  allow  a  somewhat  longer  time.  So  again  we 
cannot  be  quite  certain  how  many  days  passed  between  the  eclipse 
on  August  27  and  the  two  days'  fighting.  But  the  words  of 
Thucydides  (vii.  51.  2)  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  more  than  one 

or  two  days ;    he  speaks  of  fffxtpas   oa-ai   avrolr    t^Kovw   iKavaX  €ipcu. 

We  thus  have  two  periods  to  fill  in  by  conjecture.  We  can  reckon 
backwards  from  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Karneios  when  the  sur- 
render happened  at  the  Assinaros,  to  the  fourteenth,  when  the 
Syracusans  began  to  make  their  barrier.  But  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  days  those  answer  to  in  our  kalendar.  Even  if  we 
did  know,  we  coidd  not  be  quite  certain  a^  to  the  number  of  days 
on  each  side  of  the  two  days'  fighting  in  vii.  51-53.  But  I 
think  that  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  404)  distinctly  shows  that  the  earlier 
reckonings  were  too  short,  while  that  of  Grote  seems  a  little  too 
long.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  have  days  clearly  marked,  and  for  the 
last  thirteen  days  the  succession  is  marked  with  absolute  certainty. 
I  have  therefore  not  scru[)led  to  put  the  dates  suggesteil  by  Holm 
in  the  margin.  They  cannot  be  many  days  wrong.  But  the  reader 
must  remember  that  they  are  only  provisional,  as  depending  on 
the  time  between   the  eclipse  and  the  two  days'  fighting,  and 
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Again  lietween  the  two  days'  fighting  and  the  beginning  of  the 
barrier. 

Another  question  has  been  snggestad  to  me  by  Mr.  Goodwin, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  eeen  diacuesed  anywhere,  nud 
which  I  should  have  mentioned  sooner  if  I  had  heard  of  it 
sooner.  What  was  the  length  of  time  between  the  night-attack 
on  Epipolai  and  the  eclipse}  On  that  night  the  moon  must  have 
been  something  more  than  a  new  moon  (see  pp.314,  317).  Does 
this  give  time  enough  for  the  mistion  of  Oylippos  to  Selinoue 
and  his  return  (see  pp.  318,  319)1  before  the  eclipaet  Or  must 
we  suppose  that  it  was  an  earlier  moon  which  gave  li^ht  on 
Epipolai,  and  that  a  whole  month  and  more  paeaeJ  between  the 
night-attack  and  the  tardy  consent  of  Nikias  to  retreat  1 


We  have  wandered  a  good  way  off  from  the  proper  subject 
of  thia  note.  The  coinage  connected  with  the  Assinarian  games 
has  been  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  (Syracusan  Medal- 
lions, p.  133  et  aeq*].).  The  coins  in  question  are  a  very  noble 
israe  of  Penl^hmtalitra,  which  are  fiied  by  independent  com- 
parison to  a  time  soon  after  the  year  415.  Their  devices  seem 
certainly  to  conneet  them  with  the  Asainarian  festival.  Mr. 
Evann  looks  on  them  as  a.  revival  of  the  ^iiapiTiot  which  I 
spoke  of  in  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  He  rejects  the  view  of  the  lexico- 
graphers that  the  Atjiiaiiirior  was  made  out  of  the  gifts  of  Damareta 
and  the  other  Syracusan  ladles,  and  accepts  the  statement  of 
Diod6ros  (xi.  j6),  which  I  there  rejected,  that  the  Aofiop.'ncw  was 
coined  out  of  the  crown  sent  to  Damareta  by  the  Curthnginiana. 
The  argument  is  that,  if  the  coins  were  struck  out  of  the  orna- 
ments, it  would  have  been  a  gold  coinage,  which  was  not  known 
Bt  Syracuse  eo  early,  und  that  the  existing  specimens  of  the 
&aiui^xvai  are  of  silver.  And  one  might  add  that  the  obvious 
answer  that  they  might  be  coined  out  of  the  price  of  the  ornamente 
would  hardly  ajiply.  The  story  seems  to  imply  an  actual  lack 
of  bullion,  which  the  ornaments  supplied.  Mr.  Evana  further 
goes  into  the  question  as  to  the  different  values  of  the  talent, 
and  rules  that  the  crown  would  produce  a  substantial  amount 
for  a  special  coinage. 

This  coinage  commemorating  the  victory  over  Carthage  Mr.  Evana 
holds  to  have  been  reproduced  in  a  coinage  commemor sting  the  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians,  and  specinlly  referring  to  the  AsHiuarian 

VOL.    lU.  3    A 


!r^  ocoBi  ^K«»  m  IcfBH  A6AA9  aometimes  in  such  smtll 
»  K  W  3«ftfl  vidi  ilifcahj  hy  tlie  non-expert ;  they  hsn 

and  we^MuiB  which  seem  to  be  tbe 
V4.  vask  fni^pi  m  ipecial  lefierence  to  the  armour  of 
yiioa^  -UK  iwk  msg.  43iV  Mr.  ETant  ooUecta  variona  instaDoei 
»dL  Biimflr  oLinraf  «c  pnaes  ef  anhatantial  Talue,  and  not  merelj 
UK  ik'uucKy  ?nraz>a»  •»  adwred  br  Tritantaichm^a  (Herod.  Till 
rr  .  ijii.  jtfinfttwt  UHa  1^  AiWinan  qmla,  with  perhaps  some 
it  iin  oikLst  «^fiiDaEiL*««a.  «m  dutrihsied  aa  priaea  in  the  Aap"ii™» 
|paDf9.  H<  J»A»ai^  ttis  ^  ffutk  gumally,  and  apeciaUy  the  monej 
wuM^  }«  Ui»  cii|Csi«»  iaaD  dw  akkUa  (aee  p.  389),  would  sappij 
iiannriirii  sir  a  wsnaee^ 

1  UL  Hit  oaaqftotaa  fa  lona  a  jodgemont  on  minute  points  of 
unrrrsTntiTv  oicaJl ;  ¥aft  the  iiesMxal  alignment  aeema  one  that  may 
IK  «aif>r  luMM.  attd  I  kai«  not  aeropled  to  qpeak  accordin^y 
zt  x^  vxr  I^  iarst  £iCnbatioii  would  be  on  September  18, 
a.^  «i&  WML  HcmK-^nlite  waain  the  .figBan. 

IVev  ant  aiw  m2i»  in  vhkh  Xik^  laeeta  Peraephon^  and  bolds 
rt  iMC  hani  liir  tfiim0n  oe  a  e^thv  Teas^  with  a  manifest  refer- 
<Qof  t.'  t^  >iftnj»  ir  ihe  Great  Harbour.  One  ia  reminded  of 
;:•.'  r.  Ti*<-^iii  rsx»  sTv^ea  of  in  vol.  ii.  p.  520.  The  coin  is 
.-•j-s..  .>v\  i.^*.-  fiTtre*'.  •y  Professor  Salinas  in  the  Xotizie  degli 
x-^-r*  *-vcLi:.ii.K*wc  TO  Use  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  May,  1888, 


XOTE  XXTL  jk  442. 

Tfix    Laws    or    Dioel^s. 

Tv.¥  sict«3  di<^=>r3  3o;ke  of  the  changes  made  at  this  time  in 
t^  STTft.r!S54L::  ^vcsschutioci  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Diokl^ 
T^:*  :*  :ii*:  cc  Arl«ccie,  PoL  t.  3.  6  ; 

Her^  we  cxij^  reme-Tr.ber  the  peculiar  aense  in  which  Aristotle 
«j^$  :be  weirds  wA^rv^K  and  ^jKMyMTM.  ^See  above,  p.  648.)  Any 
CCK*  el^  mxxi^.i  h&TY  o&lled  the  Syracusan  constitution  democratic 
al:Y4biv«  as  Thocriides  does  in  viL  55.  2.  But  what  Aristotle 
says  quite  falls  in  with  the  intelligible  parts  of  Diodoroe'  accoant 
of  Dickies.     Diodoras  had  mentioned  him  bekue^  as  rwr  ^t^fuxyttyi^ 
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MoiiTOTot,  in  the  debate  nbout  tho  Albenian  generaU  (x'm.  19, 
see  p.  404).  He  now  {xiii.  35)  tells  us  buw,  after  Uic  rewnnla 
had  been  Toted  to  citizens  and  allies,  after  Uennokrates  and  his 
force  had  been  seut  to  tiie  war  in  Aain  {c.  34), 

Twf  Srjiiayiiiyiir  6  nXrlirra  nap  avTolt  lirxifi't  AtojXijt,  tirttirt  Tic 
S^/iov  lirrauT^aat  r^»  ffuXiTiiui"  tit  ri  icKriptf  rir  ap)^&t  tioui'iaSiu,  iXiaOai 
a    irai    m/iodrroc,   ill   ri  r^i-  nokmiaii  dutrdfai,   Mil  >>if^uvc   tmtoii  liif 

They  accordingly  elected  a  commihsion  of  wise  men,  of  whom 

Diokl^  was  chief  (rovr  ^poy^iru  itatpipoyrai  T<i»  iriAiTuv  tiXutro 
nopoitTor,  tir  till  im<iiarf<naTos  AionA^i).  Dioklfis  was  80  much  more 
thought  of  than  hia  colleagues  tlint  their  joint  work  was  called 
by  his  name  (TtxroiJTy  tbc  aX^av  Sifivtytt  ovviati  nal  Wfj,  &<m  Tqt 
mfiofftolac  hri  irdtruv  iioirg  ypaij>tliTijt,  ompiir^KU  Tiiiii  rijuiui  tun- 
■Xfotrc).     These  laws  were  adopted  by  other  f^ikeliot  cities  besides 

Syracuse  (iroXXai  tuv  lutTi  tqv   vrjiroii  iraXfur   jfpufuvoi  itiriktaav  TOtt 

nvTov  Ko/iois).  Later  Byracusau  lawgivers,  Keplialos  and  Polydfirot 
(see  p.  444),  were  looked  on  only  as  Ids  interpreters  (oliiripmi 
ojnw  iaidiuunai  miiodinfr,  oXX'  tf  iityirfir  tuO  mpj&Voi').  Of  Diuklit 
himaelf  we  hear  a  good  deal  further  ou. 

All  this  would  be  perfectly  clear  aud  st might  forward,  if  it  etood 
by  itself.  But  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  that  has  a  vei; 
leg«ndary  eoond.  Fint  of  all,  Diokl^s  and  bis  laws  have  alrewlj 
been  mentioned  in  c.  33.  Immediately  after  the  account  uf  tbe 
Athenian  prisoners,  before  we  come  to  tbe  rewards  and  the  expe- 
dhiou  of  Hennokrftt^s  in  c.  34,  we  read ; 

fwrd  At  TTV  (araXiMrv  Tof!  soXifMiv  AwaXqi  dv/ypoi^  rnt  ttipann- 
criotf  roil  ruitovt,  soi  autiSg  cafiaiu^  r<f)(  rU'  Siiipa  Tovnr  yiriaiak 
wiptBTTtua. 

I>iodoros  then  goes  ou  to  tell,  in  difierent  words,  tbe  storj 
which  he  had  already  told  of  Cluu^ndas  in  lii.  t^  (wk:  vol  a. 
p.  63).  We  have  again  the  prohilution  of  bearing  amw  ia  tJie 
usembly,  the  lawgiver's  unintentional  breach  of  bis  own  l«v, 
and  tlie  punishmeut  which  he  inflicts  upon  hiuttJf.  Wheu  be 
teUs  tlie  stor;  of  Cbar'^odaa,  L«  remarlu  that  it  was  oIbu  told 
of  DioUfie;  when  he  tells  it  <d'  Uiokl£a,  he  make*  uo  rvtcr- 
enee  to  Char^udaa.  He  also,  iu  xiii.  33,  Bptdu  of  tlw  dtaraetcr 
oT  the  laws  of  Dioklta.  lie  was  dn^nunrrm  ir  rwi  imttiiUu  . . . 
mi  nXq^  mJuifM'  nn,  ifB^iaftriinfrat.  80  ill  the  fuIW  aceamit 
ot  tbe  lawc  in  c.   35,  he  speaks  </  their  sererily  aud    muint«- 

3  A* 


I 
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sees  in  the  difitinction  of  offences  and  portioning  oat  of  poniah- 
ments; 

wpooTifta  B^UHU  Korh  wam-^p  rmif  aducovvn»y  dueoiof  d*,  ck  rov  wtpirt^ 
rtpoif  T«v  wp6  avTOv  naer  d(ie»  iieaaT^  to  eirtr«fuov  vtrap^eu'  vpayiioruAs 
di  Kok  froXvircipor,  ck  rov  wop  tynhfiuL  re  ml  wraurfia  btffMiiirm  rt  uak 

He  then  refers  to  the  story  of  his  death  {tfiaprvprftrt  d*  twrov  ri^ 
dpcr^y  col  r^v  trickrfp^TriTa  t^s  V^v^^ff  if   ircpl  rifp  rfXnni|v  wwparmui). 

Earlier  in  the  chapter  (35)  he  tells  us  of  the  heroic  honoucs  of 
Dioklds,  of  his  temple,  and  of  its  destruction  hy  Dionysios  (« 

Zvpoxovoioi  .  .  .  rcXcvnjo'ayra  tifuus  ffpwtcaU  iriiuiirap^  mc  ycolnr  ^fioM- 
liffaav  ^iuHri4fj  r6y  vaftponf  vw6  £uotnHriov  KOiii  lifp  rrixoirouiiir  KoBoipt- 

64m),  After  i^l  thb,  he  is  brought  in  again  without  special 
notice  as  an  actor  in  the  general  narrative.  He  comes  in  at  the 
end  of  c.  59,  and  he  is  mentioned  several  times  till  we  come  to  his 
banishment  in  c.  75,  after  which  there  is  no  more  of  him. 

It  seems  almost  impoesible  that  all  these  things  can  be  true 
of  the  same  man.  Between  the  banishment  of  Diokl^  in  407 
and  the  rise  of  Dionysios  to  power  in  406-405  there  is  hardly  time 
for  Dioklds  to  be  recalled,  to  die,  and  to  have  a  temple  built  to 
him.  Add  to  this  that  the  story  of  his  death  is  clearly  that  of 
Charondas  over  again ;  add  further  that  all  that  we  hear  of  his 
laws,  gave  the  provision  about  the  lot,  seems  to  belong  to  a 
primitive  lawgiver  and  not  to  a  demagogue  contemporary  with 
Hermokrat^s  and  Ath^nagoras.  The  story  of  the  temple  can 
hardly  be  sheer  invention ;  we  may  believe  that  Dionysios  did 
pull  down  some  temple,  but  hardly  one  built  to  his  political 
opponent  of  a  few  years  before.  As  for  the  story  of  Diokl^' 
death,  the  same,  as  Diodoros  himself  observes,  as  that  of  Cha- 
rondas, it  is  perfectly  possible  that  history  may  have  so  remarkably 
repeated  itself;  it  is  yet  more  possible  that  Diokl^s,  finding  him- 
self in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  Charondas,  may  have 
consciously  imitated  the  act  of  Charondas.  But  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  which,  though  possible,  is  in  itself  so  unlikely,  so  likely 
to  be  the  res  alt  of  confusion  in  the  telling,  that  we  ask  for  it 
somewhat  stronger  evidence  than  usual.  We  should  believe  it  if 
we  read  it  for  ourselves  in  Thucydides.  We  should  believe  it 
if  Plutarch  reported  it  on  the  distinct  evidence  of  Philistos.     But 
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the  present  very  coiifuBed  etuteinent  of  Dioduros  is  Burely  not 
evidence  enough. 

That  there  is  Bome  confusion  in  his  story  is  dear;  but  nfter 
all  tlie  coufuBton  is  not  necegsariiy  greater  tlian  t)iat  which  ho 
hud  dlready  mode  In  liia  twelfth  book,  when  ho  Iranalated  the 
primitive  ChuruDdaa  to  the  early  days  of  Thourioi  (tee  vol.  ii. 
p.  451).  There  may  have  been  ftii  earlier  Syracusan  lawgiver 
named  Diokl6a,  who  had  a  temple  built  to  him ;  the  Bfory  of  the 
death  may  belong  to  him,  and  it  may  fauve  b<^en  transferred  to 
Charandas.  Or  e^^ain  it  may  bdoug  to  Chai'uudas,  and  ii  may 
have  been  transferred  to  Dioklfis.  And  one  saying  of  Dioduros 
{ziii.  35)  seems  to  point  to  such  a  primitive  lawgiver.  This  is 
when  he  says  that  later  lawgivers  at  Syracoae  were  called  only 
the  interpreters  of  Diokl^s,  beL'uuse  of  the  ancient  dialect  in  which 

his  laws  were  written  (tia  ru  ru^c  i^i^oi'C  yiypatiixi'i-ovt  apx^iif  iiakiKTa 

AoKiif  tma  dviTicaTaiiofiTovs).  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  78)  says  truly  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  tgiiyifrai; 
but  it  does  look  aa  if  the  laws  of  which  they  were  the  'iiy^Tiu 
were  something  older  than  tlie  daj-s  of  Dioklfis  the  demagogue. 
The  difGcalty  is  to  find  u  place  in  Syiacusan  history  for  an  earlier 
DioklSs,  or  indeed  for  any  lawgiver  of  the  tj-pe  of  Cbarondas, 

Both  Arnold  (Hist.  Bome,  i,  440)  aud  Grote  (x.  537)  accept 
the  main  story  without  much  misgiving.  Both  accejit  the  laws 
as  the  work  of  the  demagogue  DioklSs.     Arnold  druwa  his  picture; 

"A  man  somewhat  resembling  the  tribune  Hienzi,  a  sincere 
and  stern  reformer,  hut  wliose  zealous  imagination  conceived 
schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavoured  at  once  to 
give  to  his  countrymen  a  pure  democracy,  »«d  to  eBiablish  it  on 
its  only  sure  foundation,  by  bnilding  it  upon  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  law." 

He  tries  to  connect  the  legislation  of  Dioklfis  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  sup]>oseB  a  recall  of  Diokt^s  after  his 
bs^ishment,  and  he  suggests  that  the  disturbance  which  led  to 
the  death  of  Diokl&t  was  uu  other  thiLii  that  in  which  Hermokrat^s 
was  killed  (see  p.  505).  This  is  tempting  for  a  moment,  and  the 
more  bo  as  the  words  used  by  Diodiros  about  Cbanjudas  end  about 
Dioklis  are  not  exactly  the  same,  and  those  about  Diokl^s  would 
better  agree  with  Arnold's  view.  In  the  story  of  Charondue 
(«ii.  19),  he  goes  out  against  robbers  (S«l  nit  Xpcrrdc);  Diokl^B  goes 


out,  wptwffASiwT} 


tnbly(A 


e  hare  ft  disturbed  ■ 
(F  twt  vXfAMi),  while  in  that  of  Dii 
diataitauKe  without  EMntioii  of  sn  u 

prer  breaks  differ*  acwwdin^y  ia  tbft 
U«  wma  fiV^  fM#  MUw  *adUrna(nr, 

Here  the  bw  and  ita  breach  might  reG 
not  DccoBuilj  at  the  time  of  an  m 
rnriona ;  bat  it  ia  hardly  to  be  set  a 
tioa  that  the  two  itorica  wen  tfae  ni 
to  hare  thought  of  the  story  of  Cba 
dangeroiu  to  gncaa  qnite  ao  miieh  as  b 

Grate  accepts  all  aboot  tbe  laws,  '■ 
death,  "a  atovy  of  mon  than  donbd 
like  is  recounted  respecting  otho'  C 
Grote,  BonbiiiT  (Diet.  Biog.,  Diodes 
story,  OD  accooDt  of  its  likeness  to 
difficulty  of  "  connecting  it  with  thi 
Syracuse."     But  be  accepts  the  laws- 

Brunet  de  Piveic  (i  to)  seems  to  ha 
that  two  fenona  are  confounded  in  t 
(G.  S.  ii.  78)  is  moTtt  distinct  on  the  p 
EKokt^  distinct  frcnn  tbe  dems.gogne, 
built  as  a  heroL 


/7 


Hobn  hs!  aUo  (G.  S.  ii.  418)  well 
we  know  about  the  changes  made  by 
thon  notice  of  Aristotle  exactly  UHs 
ment  of  l^ii-Jv'tos  IsUi.  35),  mtvi  iw 
fu  ro  cXq^  rat  o^x^  ttauturfim.  T! 
brin^io^  in  democracy,  Xobody  inll 
erer  «p[«)intvd  by  lot  at  Syracuse  an; 
i:  looks  very  much  as  if  the  genera 
prvi^ivlency  of  the  as^mbly  in  which 
(»e*  p.  iJp>  clothed  with  such  lar^ 
whiirk  Diouy^ios  first  cumes  forwmrd 
who  prwide  are  distinct  from  the 
thou^  they  can  impose  a  fint 
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sec'm  to  have  uo  power  of  stopping  the  liefante  (see  p.  541). 
Tbia  certainly  Beema  to  hnvc  been  one  of  the  changes  brought  iu 
by  Dioklfis.  We  may  further  guess  that  the  breach  of  order 
committed  by  Dionysioa^ besides  the  plainly  illegal  nature  of 
his  proposal — consisted  in  his  speaking  out  of  a  settled  order 
of  speakers  marked  by  letters  of  the  ali>habet.  So  at  least  oue 
might  infer  from  the  very  unlikely  story  whii'h  cornea  first  under 
his  name  among  Plutarch's  Apophthegmata ;  Auivi<riot  6  n-ptaSi- 

rrpos,  nXijjKii'fifntfH  Kara  ypafiitarioi'  SinityopoirTur,  wv  tXryt  ri  M,  irpi^c 
Toy  tlir^rraf  fuopoXoytit^  ^tovCrrUf  fiorapj^tjira  fiiv  ovv  iorf. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  very  safely  accept  Diokl^s  the  demagogue 
aa  an  author  of  democratic  changes  in  the  interval  t>etween  Athe- 
nian and  Carthaginian  invasion.  We  may  believe  that  iu  this  story 
of  Dionysios  we  have  got  hold  of  one  of  those  changes.  And  we 
can  have  httic  doubt  iu  believing  that  it  was  DiokISs  who  proposed 
the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Hermokrat^s  and  his  col- 
leagues. Anything  further,  above  all  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
DioklSs,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  open.  The  grievous  thing  is  that  we 
have  not  a  single  Syracusan  inscription  to  throw  any  light  on 
these  constitutional  matters.  For  some  Sikeliot  cities,  at  le«st  in 
later  times,  we  are  better  ofT. 


NOTE  XXVII.   p.  493. 

The  Ektchh  of  H£biiokbat£8. 

Xenofh6n  (Hell.  i.  4.  t)  says  distinctly  that  Hermokratds  and 
his  brother  Proienos  were  among  the  envoys  and  others  whom 
PhamabaKos  had  with  him  when  he  purposed  to  take  them  all 
np  to  Sousa,  He  gives  the  list  of  envoys  from  Athens  and  Argos, 
and  odds ; 

hsoptiavTo  a  Kol  \attSoiiiofiw  vptaS'it  nauiTnrtSai  ital  trtpot,  firrd 
bi  rourvji'  vni  'E^^oTpon^r,  rfhrj  t^itytov  fV  YvpaKOwiay^  nit  6  aftfA^^r  avrov 
tlp6$tnit,  nil  f  apni^ofoc  ^(v  Tovrovt  ^yt. 

None  of  them  reached  Sousa.  PhamRbazoa  and  the  envoys 
spent  the  winter  of  409-408  at  Qordieion  (lb.  4.  3,  »  ropSul^ 
Smt  Toi-  ;i[(i^um).  With  the  spring  (lipxaiitrov  roC  (/lot)  tlicy  Set  out 
to  go  to  the  King,  hut  on  their  way  they  met  Cyrus,  whose  coming 
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put  an  end  to  their  mission.  The  Athenian  and  Argeian  envoys 
were  kept  in  Asia  tliree  years  (Ih.  4.  7).  Nothing  is  said  of  Her- 
mokratte  and  Froxenos.  It  is  not  even  clear  that  they  got  as  far 
as  Gordieion. 

We  next  hear  of  Hermokrat^s  at  Messana  (Diod.  xiii.  63)  with 
the  gifbs  given  him  by  Phamabasos.  He  hires  mercenaries  and 
builds  ships.  His  work  at  SeHnons  and  his  campaign  against 
Panormos  are  all  put  (cf.  c.  54)  in  the  Athenian  archonship  of  Diokl^ 
that  is  the  year  409-408 ;  while  his  work  at  Himera  and  his 
death  are  placed  (c.  68,  75)  in  the  archonship  of  Eukt^mdn,  that 
is  408-407. 

Here  seems  a  great  deal  to  get  into  the  first  half  of  the  year 
408.  But  on  the  one  hand  Xenophon  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  Hermokrat^  was  even  at  Qordieion,  much  less  that  he  went 
so  far  as  to-  meet  Cyrus.  On  the  other  hand  the  usual  chronology 
of  Diod^ros  is  not  so  precise  as  to  hinder  us  from  placing  the 
warfare  at  Panormos  in  the  latter  half  of  our  year  408.  It  is 
enough  if  Hermokrat^s  comes  into  Sicily  within  the  official  year 
of  Diokl^,  in  the  first  half  of  408 ;  and  this  he  may  easily  have 
done,  if  we  suppose  that  he  left  Phamabassos  before  he  set  out  to 
go  to  Sousa,  perhaps  even  before  he  went  to  Gk>rdieion  at  all. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  424)  discufses  other  views.  There  can  at  least 
be  no  need,  first  to  carry  Hermokrat^  to  Sicily,  then  back  to  Asia, 
and  then  back  to  Sicily  again. 


NOTE  XXVm.  p.  520. 
The  Cari'haoinian  Camps  befobe  Akragas. 
The  description  given  by  Diod6ix>8,  xiii.  85,  runs  thus ; 

€ni  TTju  TTokiv  Tiov  *AKpay€urrivoiPj  kcu  bvo  nap€fj^\hs  tirot^acufTOy  fiiav 
fi€v  iiri  Tiutoif  \6<fxiiVf  €0*  itv  Tovs  T(  "l^pat  K<u  Tivas  rc^v  Ai^vcov  fro^p 
its  TfTpcueiafAvpiovt'  ttjw  d*  oXXi^v  ovx  SmoOtv  r^r  irdXccuf  woitja'afUinHj 
Td(f>p<p  ^aOtla  Koi  xapaKi  frcpicXa^ov. 

In  writing  the  first  sketch  of  my  narrative  on  the  spot  it  did 
not  come  into  my  head  that  the  Xck^oc  here  spoken  of  could  be 
other  than  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Akragas.  The  Cam- 
panians  were  clearly  set  there  to  keep  the  way  from  Gela,  and  to 
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meet  any  help  coming  to  Akr^as  irom  that  side.  This  we  fiud 
theto  doing  at  the  begiuuing  of  chapter  87,  It  ia  Btrnnge  thea 
that  Siefeit  (Akragas  40)  and  other  earlier  cnqnirera  ahould  have 
placed  the  camp  of  the  Iberians  on  the  same  ude  aa  the  main 
camp,  only  further  inland,  ou  the  hills  west  of  the  Hypsaa.  But 
it  is  more  strange  that  Schubring,  who  knew  the  ground,  should 
(Hiatorische  Topographie  von  Akragas,  67)  also  have  placed  it 
there.  GTot«'s  iustiuct  saw  the  right  place,  and  he  answered 
Siefert  (x.  590).  Holm  (O.  S.  ii.  436)  argues  the  point,  and 
makes  it,  I  think,  perfectly  clear. 

The  only  (luestion  that  can  be  raised  is  whether  Dioiloros,  when 
he  says  (c.  87)  that  the  Ibeiians  and  others  were  sent  to  meet 
the  Greek  force  coming  from  Gela,  means  that  no  Iberians  had  been 
placed  011  the  east  side  of  the  town  before.     His  words  are  ; 

'IfifXciuv  tt  nvSiiiiiutt  T^r  tm*>  iroXfpi'MV  ftfmtkir,  rnilariiXtr  aimit 
avmn^  rave  rt  'l^pas  tal  Ko^mrawivc  Kill  rip  S)At>*  m*  iXamnii  rSiw 


w  that  Iberians  were  sent 
for  the  first  time  to  occupy  the  eastern  post.  Eat  the  words 
of  c.  X5  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  making  of  two  aimps  from 
the  begixming.  They  give  the  main  and  formal  account,  to  be 
asBUined  iu  what  follows,  Holm,  who  is  <]uile  distinct  aa  to  the 
eastern  camp  in  p.  90,  says  at  this  point ;  "  Thm  [the  Greek 
army]  sandte  Himilkon  die  Iberer  und  Kampaner  und  auMrrdem 
40,000  Marm  anderer  Tmpj>en  eiitgegen."  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  by  the  words  in  c.  87  Dioddros  simply  means  that  be  ordered 
the  troops  quartered  on  tlie  eastern  hill  to  go  and  meet  the 
Greeks.  That  is,  the  forty  thousand  iu  c.  85  and  the  forty  thousand 
in  c.  87  are  the  same  liody  of  men.  Diod^ros  indeed  describee 
them  differently;  in  the  tirst  place,  they  are  Iberiaue  with  some 
Libyans ;  in  the  second,  they  are  Iberians  and  Campauiane  and 
M>me  others  not  named.  This  i«  just  the  kind  of  thing  in  which 
Diodoros  WBM  likely  to  be  confused  or  even  contradictory.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  be  is  coutiadictory.  It  may  Tcry  well  be  that 
he  leaves  out  the  Cumpanians  the  first  time,  and  tliut  the  nWt 
TBjp  \iQxH*j,  in  the  one  account  are  the  same  as  the  ol  nXXm  in  the 
second.  We  need  not  press  the  words  so  closely  aa  to  suppose 
two  parties  of  40.000.  though,  if  any  one  ])leases,  he  may  uuder- 
stimd  that  Himilkun  tuld  the  40,000  ou  the  eastern  hill  to  go 
down,  and  sent  other  40,000  to  help  them. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  (see  p.  521)  the  Akragantines  plant 
their  Campanians  on  the  hill  of  Athdnd,  clearly  to  watch  the 
Punic  force  to  the  east  of  them.  This  may  be  turned  either  for 
or  against  the  belief  that  among  those  whom  they  had  to  watch 
were  other  Campanians. 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  561. 

The  DaUGHTEBS  of  HKBMOKBATtS. 

Of  the  historic  daughter  of  Hermokratds,  who,  so  unluckily 
for  herself,  became  the  wife  of  Dionysios,  the  name  seems  not  to 
be  known.  But  the  imagination  of  a  late  Greek  writer  provided 
her  with  a  sister,  and  provided  that  sister  with  many  strange 
adventures.  The  writer,  who  has  been  placed  at  different  dates 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  anra,  bears 
the  name  of  Charitdn  of  Aphrodisias.  This  some  have  thought 
to  be  an  assumed  name,  befitting  the  author  of  a  love-story.  That 
such  an  one  at  such  a  date  should  have  picked  out  a  daughter 
of  Hermokrat^  of  Syracuse  for  his  subject  is  passing  strange 
and  awakens  a  certain  interest  in  the  man  and  his  work.  It 
is  curious  to  see  the  writer's  way  of  treating  names  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us.  The  story  is  perhaps  about  as  far  removed  from 
historic  truth  as  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespere  and  the  Ivanhoe  of 
Scott.  Anyhow  it  is  a  story  of  straightforward  human  passion, 
which  is  healthy  reading  after  much  of  Plato  and  Theokritos. 

That  either  a  real  or  an  assumed  Charit6n  of  Aphrodisias  should 
write  in  the  character  of  a  secretary  of  AthSnagoras,  a  man  whom 
we  know  only  from  his  one  precious  speech  in  Thucydides  (*A^ra- 
yopov  Tov  prjjTopoi  vvroypa^cvr,  i.   i),  is  startling  enough.     Hermo- 

krat^S   (^EpfioKparrfs,  6   ^vppaKovvitav  OTfHmjy^t,   6   viKtio'as  *AOijpatovs) 

lives  quietly  on  at  Syracuse  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.  He 
has  a  daughter  of  wonderful  beauty,  Kallirho^  by  name,  who  is 
sought  in  marriage,  like  another  Agaristd  of  Siky6n,  by  many 
private   men   and  many  sons  of  tyrants   (fu^or^pcr  jcarcppcoy  €h 

2vppaK0V€ras  IBiarrcu  re  kcu  naUks  rvpapvttv,  ovk  tK  SuecXuiff  fi6pow,  aXX^ 

jcat  €(  *lraXiaff  xai  'Hirupov),  The  names  of  these  tyrants  have 
dropped  out  of  Sicilian  history.  The  thought  of  Epeiros  may 
have  been   suggested  by  several  later  events,   or  even  because 
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Agsrisie  had  (Henxl.  vl  127)  s  MolottiaD  wooer.  TheTB  iras 
also  a  certain  Cliaireas,  whose  beauty  equalled  that  of  Achitleus 
or  AlkiUadJIe;  he  was  eon  of  Arist^n,  the  mau  next  in  eminence 

to  HermolimtSa  in  SjTncUse  (rn  irpimt  Ir  Zvppacaurau  /iiiA  'Epfio- 
icfHtT7|v  ^pofiiHni),  but  oppcsed  to  him  in  politics  (tr  oi/Tatc  mXiniit 
^04vo[).  In  hira  one  seems  to  see  tlie  Coriutbiim  Arist^n  turned 
into  a  S}Tacusan.  Youth  and  maid  meet  bj  chance;  mutual  love 
follows ;  Cbaireas  has  no  hope  of  the  daughter  of  his  father's  rival; 
but  the  two  are  betrothed  by  a  kind  of  irregular  decree  of  tlie 
SjmcuHin  peojile  assembled  in  the  theutre.  A  rdfiifioc  tuXi)<Tu>  ia 
belli,  and  the  debate  takes  this  unexpected  turn ; 

a\r/tta6ta6*\i  oSr  6  iSj/iot  rovro  wpiiTor  lal  .  .  ,  tffSa'  iroXik  'Epiio- 
KpoT^Vt  fityav  trrpanjyArj  <ruft  Xaiptay,  rovro  irpirrO¥  r«r  rponaiw^  ij 
ntSXir  la^oriirrai  Tois  yd/tavs  ajuiipu*  akX^Xar  ofi'sf  n'l  avlip  iii/vvirtii 
rtpi  inKkrialar  im'aiqv  fit  &  'Epiot  ^r  i  itapayiirfit.  avrip  Si  tptXdtiaTiJtt 
' Epiiotpdrris  dmiTrt'ir  otiK  jjivrridri  r^  n-Aci  Ikofiiiig,  mraprCtrtirTOt  SJ 
aimi  iror  6  i^fUK  i^rrnjiiat  tou  Siarpov. 

(KoAd'c  is  here  used  in  the  later  sense,  and  there  is  clearly 
sometliiiig  wrong  ia  the  text  about  a^Utt.  Has  oft'oui  droppo<I 
oatt) 

The  two  are  married,  to  the  wrath  of  the  suitors,  the  tymnt 
of  Alcragns  and  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Rh£gion  among  them 
(i.  z).  Many  strange  things  hnppen,  KallirhoS  is  buried  alive; 
she  is  carried  off  from  her  tontb  by  a  pirate  ThSron.  She  comes 
near  to  Athens,  where  there  are  archous  more  stern — at  least  to 
evil-doers — than  tyrants  (i,  1 1,  'Ap«or  nayot  ti$iit  iVti  ml  Spxornt 
Tvpanav  ^irtfm).  She  calls  on  her  father  who  hod  overcome 
the  Athenians  {av  ftiti,  &  mirtp,  in  raCrn  T.7  SaKairtrji  rpiaKoaiat  vavt 
'\0T]vaimv  KaroKivfiaj^irat  .  .  .  Ta\a  Si  ayopaa-ii  Tit  rjiv  'EppoKparovs 
Bvyatipa  lkinr6rTjs  'AS^mlmr).  She  is  Sold  in  Ionia  to  a  certain 
Dionysios,  neither  of  Syracuse  nor  of  HSrakleia,  who  marries  her. 
Chatreas,  after  catching  Therdn,  who  is  impaled  by  decree  of  a 
Syracusan  assembly  (iii.  4,  viii.  7),  is  himself  sold  in  Ionia  and 
ia  very  nearly  crucified  (iv.  4).  A  satrap  or  two  come  in,  as 
also  Stateira  wife  of  the  (treat  King  nud  the  Great  King  hinisi'll', 
Artaserxee^  and  we  fee  them  at  borne  st  Babylon.  Chaircas  takes 
service  with  the  revolted  Egyptians  and  docs  wonderful  exploits, 
taking  Tyre  and  Arvad,  and  restoring  his  captive  wife  Ui  the 
Great  King.  lu  the  end  Chaireas  is  able  to  bring  bock  hts  own 
lost  wife,  to  the  delight  of  her  father  and  of  all  Syracuse,  anil 
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we  haye  another  fnetore  of  a  Syracosan  anembly,  in  whid 
thing  ii  settled  biffpily. 

The  stofy  in  short  is  mach  on  a  leTel  with  the  £pi 
Fhalarii,  except  that  the  writer  most  likely  did  ziot  ex\ 
romance  to  be  beUered.  It  is  a  strange  accident  of  fbrtu 
this  kind  of  thing  should  haye  been  presenred,  while  I 
and  the  aItmum  of  .Alschylos  and  all  the  docaments  of  Ire 
cose  haTe  perished.  And  several  scholars  seem  to  haxi 
quite  as  much  time  and  pains  to  Charit6n  as  they  eon] 
given  to  Philistos, 


NOTE  XXX.  p.  564. 
Ths  Carthaginian  Sieob  of  Oeul 

Th£  action  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Dionysioe  befoi 
is  not  hard  to  onderstand  on  the  spot.  Grote's  narrative  { 
et  seqq.)  gives  but  little  notion  of  it.  It  is  wonderful  1m 
he  understood  the  topography  of  Syracuse  in  his  library ; 
had  not  such  good  materials  for  Qela  and  other  places.  Tli 
was  well  worked  out  by  Schubring  (Alt-Sicilien,  79  et  seqq 
gives  a  very  good  map  of  the  surroundiDg  country,  which  is 
followed  by  Holm  in  his  second  volume.  There  is  little  dii 
between  Schubring  and  Holm,  and  where  there  is  any,  I 
clined  to  go  with  Holm.  He  brings  (see  his  map  and  iL  4: 
Carthaginian  camp  nearer  to  the  sea  than  Schubring  do 
he  brings  the  camp  of  Dionysios  nearer  to  Crela.  Neithei 
to  have  thought  of  the  western  mouth  of  the  Gelas  whi 
Evans  and  I  believed  ourselves  to  have  found  to  the  west 
hill  of  Apolloo  (see  vol.  i.  p.  402).  But,  as  we  all  put  the 
of  the  fleet  at  that  point,  the  question  does  not  affect  the 
of  the  Imttle. 

According  to  Diod6ro8  (xiii.  109),  Dionysios  makes  three  di 
of  his  foot.     The  course  of  the  first  is  plain  enough;    et 

rov  xop€uea  rw  fvcofTiMv  noptveaBai,  In  an  inland  march  north 
town,  they  would  of  course  have  the  town  to  their  left.  It : 
to  see  what  Grote  meant  when  he  said  (x.  622)  that  '^  the; 
ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or  western  side  of  the  town  of 
rhen   follow   the   words,  rh   d*   inptm   rdyfui    avfiftaxo^p    Kara 
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ttiXiniTr  8»fi9  nil-  BtlXii'  IxoiTat  mitytaSat  trap'  airbn  rit  niyiaXiij-,     ThlB 

is  perfectly  clear ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  been  there  woulJ  think 
for  a  momeut  what  a  lAarrow  and  eaitdy  path  it  ia,  at  present  at 
least,  by  which  they  must  have  gone.  One  is  tempted  to  think 
that  the  coast  roust  have  been  different,  but  at  all  events  the 
pasenge  proves  that  there  was  room  for  a  inarch  l«twecn  the  town- 
wall  and  the  sea.     The  third  division  is  thus  described ;  outAc  S' 

tj(aii  t6  riiv  tuaSiKpipitr  (riiimyfia  Ikll  r^c  troKtiat  Hiiiiijutr  (iri  ri*  itiiroiF 
<ti  ra  ii!)x''v!iiarta  nir  Kiipxi^o^i""'  i'-      This  I   should  understand  of 

K  march  tlirougfa  the  town,  that  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  uarrow 
hill,  to  the  north-west  end  of  Lindioi.  The  orders  given  to  tlie 
horse  are  ;  iirnKav  iSaiirt  roit  n-ffbtc  up/nifumci,  Sio^^fiu  tdi'  mn-o/iiv 
mi  Tu  niiior  KaSunra^taBai'  nit  fiiv  dpMn  mit  iSiovc  nporipovirroi 
(TtiMiriXapdoMirAii  TTJt  itdx^t'   &>•  If  ifXarru/iowf,  ii)(ta6ai  rait  0Ki3<t- 

The  fleet  was  specially  to  co-operate  with  the  Italiots,  but  their 
several  attacks  were  to  be  made  at  two  different  points.  This,  I 
think,  is  plain  from  c.  109,  no; 

Tois  iv  Taii  vavo\  irapijyytiXi ,  npos  T^y  Twv  iraXioariiv  !^^v  r^  fropr^- 
0o>]7  Tuv  naXffiiui'  tnmXivaai.  4iKalpat  S'  ovTSt*  (roii)<riiH-(»r  ro  irapay- 
ytXBiv,  01  itiv  yiap^ifhonm  np&t  iwii-o  to  fiipos  irapt0uiiBovi;  ayiipyarrtt 
raiit  «  raw  vtuv  iiiroffaiyoirrac'  taX  yap  oiilf  cujT/jHujjf'wH-  Tii  fitpot  t'xov 
mrar  tA  jrapa  tin  aiyiaXoi'  t^e  trrpaToniiiiat.  ol  8'  'irnXiwrai  tarh 
TovToy  rial  taipvy  ttapa  rqc  fiiXarroi'  to  tiar  imvvijiuntt,  iniBtrro  tji 
irap-iiffo\^    TU*    Kap;(ij8oH'oii',   rovE    TrXti'oTovi   ripoyni  Trapa3'^<l6i}tOTai 

The  point  to  which  the  Carthaginiane  went  to  defend  the  camp 
against  the  fleet,  and  the  point  which  by  ho  doing  they  left  open 
to  the  attRck  of  the  Itidiots,  are  clearly  distinct.  The  point  of 
attack  of  the  fleet  was  surely  the  most  distant,  at  the  point  where 
the  western  part  of  the  camp,  the  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  less 
strongly  fortified.  The  point  where  the  Italiots  Httaeke<l  was 
not  close  on  the  sea,  and  the  camp  hnd  a  ditch.  The  Cartha- 
ginians drove  them  out ;  fidytc  i^aatr  rovt  irtin  t^c  ra^pnv  $Htaa- 
fUFOf  c ;  and  directly  after,  icnTo  rifv  atajfui/Micrir  tit  ri  ruJ  )(a(>aitot 
mrm^viinimr  mmnrar,  ovK  tjcinrs  So^flfuu-.      If  we  flUppOSO  the   fleet 

attacking  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill  of  Apollun  and  the  Italiota 
at  the  east  end,  all  fits  !n  well.  Tlie  Sikeliots  come  naturally 
JliA  ntHnv,  The  uidy  difficulty  Is  how  Diouysios  and  the  mercenaries 
found  it  so  hard  to  get  thi'ough  the  town. 
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NOTE  XXXI.  p.  579. 

The  Tbxaty  between  Diokysios  and  Caethage. 

I  FEEL  certain  that  the  account  of  this  treaty  given  by  DioddroB 
(xiii.  114)  is  a  genuine  report  of  its  text,  though  most  likely 
reported  in  a  confused  and  blundering  way.  It  is  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  fashion  of  a  Greek  treaty.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  whether  Dioddros  copied  it  from  Philistoe  or 
any  other  writer  or  whether  he  read  it  for  himseK  on  a  stone. 
Either  way  of  getting  at  it  is  quite  possible.  The  report  runs 
thus; 

n^  tlpfpnjp  M  Toiait  KBtvro'  KapxrfioPi»p  ^ummi  fthf  t&p  c{  ^jfif 
mroiK»p  SXXovty  ml  Sucayovf,  ScXiyovmovr  re  Koi  * hKpaytanimnn^  In  If 
'ifuptuovi'  np6t  dc  rovroiff  FcX^Sovr  ical  Ktifiapofaiovt  oueciv  fup  iv  «irrt- 
xloTots  roip  n^taiy  ff>6pw  dc  rcXcty  rw,s  Viapxffiopioif  Atoyripovs  de  «i^ 
MccroijWovff  Koi  ZiicfXo^  Ibrapra^  avTOp6fAovt  ttpoir  Koi,  ^vpoKoviriaut  {UP  {m6 
Liovviriop  rtrdxlBiu'  rii  dc  alxftaKura  Koi  riit  Mivff  dirodovMU  rovs  Zxopras 
Toif  mroPakovfri, 

Here  the  opening  clause,  which  would  begin  iw\  roM€  W^np 

flpat  Kapx^dowW  tea) — are  we  to  add  Aiopva-i^  or  Zv/xucocrtoiff  9    2vpar 

Kotriois  seems  most  likely — is  lost.  We  have  instead  Diodoros'  bit 
of  narrative,  r^v  ttpfivrjv  cVl  roia^€  tfBtvro,  The  clauses  that  follow 
seem  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
something  may  not  have  dropped  out. 

It  is  the  words  ^vpoKovalovs  vn-^  Aiovvaiov  rtraxBai  at  which  we 

halt.  These  words  can  never  have  been  used  in  a  public  treaty. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  no  part  of  the  treaty  was  public,  and 
that  it  was  not  set  up  openly  anywhere  in  Syracuse.  Only  in  that 
case  how  was  it  handed  on  to  Diodoros  or  his  authorities  ? 

The  use  of  Aroucoi  to  take  in  both  the  Old-Phoenician  colonies — 
and  seemingly  the  Elymians  also,  as  they  are  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned— seems  very  strange,  but  we  have  no  means  of  correcting 
or  supplying  anything  missing.  We  know  that  Segesta  was  now 
at  least  a  dependency  of  Carthage ;  it  may  by  this  time  have 
been  more.  The  complete  subjection  of  Eryx  seems  plain  from 
that  one  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  in  Sicily  which  proves 
anything  for  our  present  purposes.  This  is  the  famous  votive  tablet 
of  Eryx,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiti* 
carum,  i.  168  et  seqq.     It  has  been  read  in  various  ways,  some 
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of  them  nither  romantic ;  but  the  one  now  received  is  practical 
enougb,  imd  suitB  us  very  well.  Himilkon  sou  of  Baaljiiton 
(.  .  .  .  'bsa  p  l^iDn),  tlierefore  not  our  Himilkfin  son  of  Hann6n, 
dedicates — it  doea  not  matter  to  us  wLat^to  the  Lady  Anlitoreth 
the  giver  of  life  (D'n  TW  mnrjji'  mii') ;  and  he  does  it  in  the 
mogistracj  of  the  Sliopbetim  flagon  and  Bodastnitli  (;:d  QtSDC 
rnnCTnai).  These  are  surely  local  Shophetim  of  Er}-*.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  388.)  Or  if  any  one  chooses  to  take  tlicm  for  the  Shophetim  of 
Carthage,  that  would  only  mark  a  more  complete  Bubjectioii.  lu 
either  ease  Eryx  w-as  now  completely  under  Punie  doiniuiou,  and 
we  shall  see  presently  that  the  Elymians  did  not  like  that  state  of 
things.  We  now  also  come  to  coins  of  Eryx  in  which  we  are  ' 
spared  all  trouble  about  ai5,  as  the  name  takes  the  Semitic  shape 
of  T*-     (S^  Head,  i  zo.) 

The  other  Phtenician  inscriptions  in  Sic'ily  are  of  little  historic 
importance.  The  masons'  marks,  as  I  take  them  to  bo,  on  the 
walls  of  Eryx  (C.  I.  S.  i.  175),  I  have  already  spoken  of  out  of 
due  time,  (See  vol.  i.  p.  280.)  I  wiU  not  err  again  in  the  like  sort 
by  saying  a  single  word  now  about  an  inscription,  and  more  than 
an  inscription,  from  unborn  Lilybaion.  One  from  Motya  (C.  L  S.  i. 
176)  may  very  well  be  of  this  time,  and  cannot  be  much  Ufer. 
But  it  records  only  the  name  of  Matar  the  potter.  Of  two  from 
Panormos  (0.  I.  S.  166-168)  one  can  hardly  bo  reatl  by  the  heat 
Semitic  scholars,  and  at  most  it  gives  us  only  a  name.  The  other 
does  no  more;  the  name  is  Asdrubol ;  but  we  cannot  connect  ita 
hearer  with  the  line  of  Barak. 
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AchiuAD  I,ewie.  iU  eorutitution   the 

nlteni  of  deniocno;,  647. 
Adanu  M  AtheDB,  114. 

^Ui»,  eropUon  of,  37, 

jGidk,  lunie  or  luBna.  57S. 

AgaUiuchis.iMmiiunilBtfae  Sjisctuani 
'd  the  Grest  Uftrbuur,  313. 

Aigiiu,  Alhenikn  settlers  in,  335. 
' '  iliana  kgkiiiat  Aioliaiu,  33(1, 

Aitolikns  nerva  under  Athoiii,  337. 

Akamuiiuu  eerre  under  Atheiu,  337. 

Akn^u,  neutnJiCy  of,  36,  990,  317; 
allied  with  Athens,  76;  Selinuutine 
re^gBHreceivednt,  470 ;  threatened 
bj  H»nitib»l,  513;  pr«p*r»uoiu  for 
defence,  516-518  ;  refuncs  Htinaibftt'i 
offers,  510,  jii  ;  beijiniung  of  the 
■lege,  511.  s"  t  destruction  uf  the 
tamb«,5i3;  generals  refoie  to  skUy, 
517;  the;  we  atoned,  519;  the  town 
foniken,  531-534;  the  flight,  J34. 
535  :  eutrf  o(  the  Ckrthagimana,  53S  ; 
buni'Dg'  irf  templet,  S37  ;  Oljinpieion 
im&rislied,  A. ;  winter  qunrters  uf 
HindlkOo.  538  ;  the  Fugitivai  ucuacd 
to  Syracuwii  genenU,  539  ;  aabject 
to  Carthage,  5S0  :  site  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian calupe,  718,  719. 

Akn^an  t<liir,  Atheniuu  nttempt  to 
reach,  374-377;  position  of,  704, 

AielMuIer,  roleastfl  theOehian  ApoltOo, 
564  ;  hia  itudy  of  Philiatoi,  603, 

AlkiLiiiulea,  cumpared  with  Hermo- 
krsl^  |0;  beginning  of  faia  import- 
anoe.  So ;  his  designs,  88,  636-640 ; 
ap[Hantrtl  general,  93:  his  sptnch 
on  the  Sidlian  Blpaiition,  96-100; 
eharyed  with  impiety,  tio;  seta  forth 
nntried.  ill  ;  hia  plan  uf  caoipaigD, 
141,  143  ;  hi*  diploniwty  al  Meaaana 
Mid  ettewhere.  147  ;  bis  speech  at 
KatanA,  iji  ;  eUecta  of  hia  policy, 
151;  hiancall,  154;  hii  actloos^inst 
AUieiis,  il:  ;  hia  treason  at  Metsan*. 
179;  hisBpeecbandcoanselat  Sparta. 

vol..  HI-  3 


198-100,637;  hii  intrigues  with  Tig. 

niiea  at  KyzikoB,  4JS. 
"All  the  SynUUaaDs."  how  taken,  106. 


Alliance  batween  atron^r  and  weaker, 

336- 
Alliee   of  Athena,   thuir   treatment  nl 

Syraouse.  717- 
Ambrakia,  ila  help  to  Syracuse,  133. 


Aiiap(>s,   battle    by. 


Athen 


a  retreat,  374. 


Andokid^,  Ida  embassies  U 

i-laewhere,    75 ;     hii 

Korkyra,  618,  6)5. 
Andro*,  exiles  fHtm,  lOg. 
Antandroa,  action  of  (he  Sikeliola  a 
1.  «3- 


ApoUan, 


>.  3J5- 


founder  of  Hiourioi,  11;  his 
■ont  to  Tyre.  563 ;  roleaaed  by 

Alexander,  ih, 
Archidamua,  the  younger,  to6, 
ArchonMds,  Sikel  king,  hii  death,  136. 
Arobonid&i,  father  of  Philistoa,  603. 
Ar^,  its  contingent  to  Athenian  army, 

'3'-   SO'i  303-  337  !   '''•''   exploita 

onEpii«lai,  JI9. 
Arietarchoti,    gensrat    under   the    Four 

Hundred,  64a. 
Arisifln,  his  improvement  of  tfyraciisnn 

naval  tactics,  193, 194;  his>traia;^ni, 

J97 ;  hia  death,  355, 
Arisloj^hanfia,  reference  to  Laches,  37  ; 

to  tiicilian  expedition,  106,  107;  his 

treatment  of  Lamaolios,  145  ;  nfer- 

enooB  to  Carthsge,6l5,  639,  640  I  hia 

play  of  Tpi^dXiji,  639,  640  ;  hu  man' 

tionorstilbidb,  691. 
Aristotle,   on  democratic   ahang«a    at 

Syracuse,  441  ;  on  the  three  forms  of 


1 


Attic  di 

fcs- 

Auica,  i 


Bkoer,  A.,  on  Thgeydido,  590. 
Beloeb,  J.,  quoted,  79 ;  on  the  (orch-nce 

kt  Nekpolii,  611. 
BclTcdere,  iinportance  of  the  point,  J08, 


of  tjfuin;,  55S- 
(9.  339- 

ipation, 
LkueulietDioklls, 


Bodv-goiM, 
558. 

Boiotia,  ita  help  to  Syncase,  ir 

fiolotun*  agUQit  Boiotiuu,  336. 

Bribery,  frequency  of,  6;. 

Brikinniw,  ita  pcsition  and  uci 

„  70.  71- 

uimet  de  Pretle, 
716. 

Boffiilaro,  not   Lnbdalun,  113;    prob- 
able fort  on.  10. 

Bunbnry,  Sir  E.  H.,  on  Syrncosui  tapo- 
grajihy,  1 ;  on  Philixtue.  ,^99. 

Buiud  truce,  forg Mten  Bfler  Ijwt  baltls . 
3S«. 

Butler,  Jowph,  qaul«d,  loS. 


C. 
C«Iogero,S«int,  513. 
Campaniaiu.  first  to  enter  Selinoui,  463. 
7Jg  ;  new  Carlliaginian  levy  of,  514, 
516  ;  in  the  lervice  of  Akn^M.  519, 
511,  730;   mutiny,  531;    join  Car- 
thaginiuH,  531. 
Carthage,  deiigna  of  Atbeni  on,  16,17, 
Sis,  637,  &tl  ;  references  to  in  Aria- 
lo^uLiiea,    17,  615,   616;  cauaee  of 
bar  inaction  in  tticily,  ib.  ;   refaees 
help    to  Segeata,  S4 ;    Hermolumt^' 
propaaea    euitiaaey    lo,    119;     Athe- 
nian embaasy  to,  196:  hernentnJity 
during  Alheniao  war,  446,  447  ;  be- 
cnmra    a    l&nd-power,    448 ;    debatex 
in  the  senale,  449:  accepta  submiaaiou 
of  SvgvtU,  450 ;    lieiJin^   with    ita 
menwDArice,  451 ;  service  uC  it«  (nli- 
loiia,  454  ;  re1acii>ns  to  Selinou*,  461 ; 
incrsMcd    dominion   in    Sicily,    491, 
513;     new   coinatce,    491-493;    de- 
mgat   for   the  conqcest  of  all  Sicily, 
fog  ;     finit   culonjr   in   Sicily,   510  ; 
luxury  oToitiieDt  in  the  cunp,  531 ; 
value  fw  Greek  ut,  537 ;  ciliienji  Kt 
Ui*   aScge  of  Gela,  569;    mittreaa  of 
Greek    critre..   s^f  1    *"«    Phtcniciw 
dtJe^inSieilj  called  ilBColoniea.  581  ; 
rievra  of  AJkiMadas,  637;  treaty  with 
JJit>»>'"'^'  7^'  735- 


Caaibile.    Sm  Kakyparia. 
Cava    Spampinato,   Athenian     march 
tbroogh,  37S ;  way  to  the  Akraian 


Charitdn,  his  .   

Kallirhoi,  730-73J. 
CbaroindAa,  hia  command  in  Siraly,  19  ; 

bi*  death,  31. 
CharAiKlaa,    hia    death    and    that    of 

Dioklto,  714.716. 
Xv^4>  nature  of.  6S9. 
Chioa,  oontribatea  ahipe,    131 ;    revulu 

■gainat  Atheni,  419. 
Cknrulet,  iiland*  off  Tanu,  694. 
Cicero,  U.,  hia  jodgement  of  Philisto", 

603.604. 
Cicero,  Q.,  bi>  attidy  of  PbiliiMB,  603. 
Claai^n,  Ch.,  on  Timaioi,  609, 
Coinage,  Sjrscuaan,  oonuDeioai^dng  the 

victory  at  the  Afainarua,  415,  711. 

711 1  Catthaginian.  beCire  the  etpo- 

dition  of  Hu1ntb.1l,  491;  after   the 

treaty  with  Dionydoa,  386. 
Caina,   carried   by  the  Atheoiana   aol- 

diera,  388. 
CoUniann.  W..  on  Biodaroa,  607,  6og. 
Cu/cnnu  Piixula,  401. 
CiJuniba,  qnolfld,  16. 17. 
Corl  nth  ,C(Mintl]iana,relationa  to  A  thoia, 

I S  :  war  with  Korkyra,  19,  10 ;  war 

in  Thrace,  ]  1  ;  Syracuian  embany  to, 

181 ;  bclp  given  to  Syraciiae  at  Sparta, 

197;  meatorea planned wichGylippot, 

J03  ;  help  to  Hyracase,  33»,  ^.13.  33')  ! 

the  ahipe  reach  SyracoBe,  I.s6;  help 

g'vtn  to  the  wall -building,  15S  ;  teal 
r  Syraooae,  J79  ;  frnili  Uiipa  tent  to 
Sicily,  iSoi  envoyi  in  Sicily,  iSq; 
exploit  of  one  of  them.  191 ;  the 
Beet  watched  by  KonOn,  304;  luj^e 
thedeatfanf  Nik]Bs,4o5,  7131  allianoe 
defeated  at  Kjooeaenia,  4171  dealings 
with  Totidiiia,  613,614. 

Cretan  bowmen  aerva  under  Athena, 
131.  337- 

(!;wikU£aki,  on  Tbucydidet.  591,  $94. 


I)^>IiBM(i^  SynooMa  general  befora 
Akngw,  516  1  eitiniatB  of  bii  oon- 
duct,  jjS  ;  pat  to  deMh,  {61. 

tkikdn,  AlkeDiao  ounp  bj,  166,  651- 


DekalvU.  iU  rortificadoiL  ■■ 

Alkibikdca,  199 ;  oooapatum  m,  301 ; 

aAMt  of,  310. 
Mphoi,  Sjnouuk  traiuiy  ftt,  415. 
Mmwvho*,  Sjnenifta   gueni,    431 ; 

put  to  dekth,  561. 
Dhndtrioii,  cumic  pmt,  00.  Artw,  684, 

68j. 
DomiKm?,   deflned  hj  AtUn^nna, 

|]6,  644-650;   it!   tendenaict,  176, 

177;  effectof,  331 ;  dufiaitianukdaw 

of  tb«  won),  645-646 ;  >pMul  dm  by 

Ari-U'tla,  648,  649. 
f^lutfOTia,  i^iun,  uie  of  tha  wordf ,  649, 

jyioKit,  dwpot,  116:  tyrant,  191. 

MmxatbenAa,  bis  ulion  M  Pyloa,  38 ; 
omiDiuiiJcrof  MCModeipedition,  175, 
178 ;  rtXt  Bil,  301 ;  hi*  furt  opjionte 
Kytbt^ra,  303  ;  collect*  Giiaa  during 
Toj»ti),  304 ;  bii  pUnt  on  vrivhl, 
307-309  :  kttBckt  the  Sjrraciukn  mdk 
uiMucoewfiillj,  309  ;  Mt«uipt  on  E[ii- 
l»ol«i,  309-316 ;  ouuiucl*  ntnM, 
310.  3)3 ;  hii  coDiuel  ftfter  Uat 
litltU',  371;  p*nia  in  hia  divinon, 
3K1  ;  hi*  diviitinn  overtaken,  3«i  : 
■arT<'i..ler.  387  ;  tri«  f  >  kill  hima^lf, 
3SS,  7011;  hi-  ili^atli,  406,  711-7:4; 
Uixa  Iini  n-ich  the  Kakjparii,  704  ; 

[K'ni»*tTnl»><.  pmjKwa)  full  ^rawen  fi>r 
Allii'niim  tfi'nerali,  1O4,  105. 

/>«".(.i/i»<.,/r..-/*.  591. 

IViij'i""-.  cjmrium.ln  •t  AkragM,  519, 
530;  «u«]iiL-ioii»  ii(;«iii»t.  519:  com- 
niHniln  at  (iela,  547  ;  nfuKS  the 
offviT  if  Itiiinjuiiw,  550 ;  sent  back 
to  l\.l<.,«....icH>..  559- 

DieUlon'liii'.  lioiiiau,  554,  555. 

DiodoriM.  I  :  hia  acoumil  of  ihe  taking  of 
Mjlfti.  31  ;  bin  C'^nrudoM,  1 


of     ' 


:lipi-.i 


chief 


aalbority  fur  Ciyracu^ao 
437  1  hJH  ireatnii'ot  of  dates,  tif> ; 
on  thi;  einbasgy  of  Uorgiai,  619 ;  on 
tbu  lint  Athenian  onmmpment,  6i;6 : 
on  the  Athenian  furtificationB,  673; 
on  ths  wall  of  liylippoa,  6St,  6f<j  ; 
nn  the  battlefi  in  the  lireat  Harlwur, 
693  6r;9  ;  fuUowg  I'hiltatm.  694;  on 
thv  correppon<l«nco  of  Nikian,  ^00; 
on  tile  treatment  of  the  prinouen, 
7l6-7iy;  on  Dioklfi.,  731-716;  on 
the  rt-tuni  of  Hermuknt^',  718;  on 
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I>oriaiii  and  lonuuu,  thdr  relfttionBy 
189. 

IXyrieiu  of  Rhodes,  commandi  the 
Thourian  fleet,  421  ;  iiuaUed  by 
Astyuchoe,  423;  spared  at  Athens, 
435 ;  pu^  ^  death  at  Sparta,  436. 

Droysen,  H.,  on  Athens  in  the  West, 
16  ;  on  dates  in  the  Korkyraian  war, 
620,  623 ;  on  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
628;  on  the  speech  of  Hermokrat^ 
63a,  634. 


Selipses,  knowledge  of,  325. 
iyaApcum  ruxot,  meaning  of,  675-680. 
Kkkritos,    Spartan    oommander,    279, 

339- 
Elanid.     See  Erineos. 

Elymians,  not  mentioned  in  Dionynos* 
treaty  with  Carthage,  582. 

Empedidn  of  Seliaoar,  451 ;  his  treat- 
ment by  Hannibal,  472. 

Eupedoklte  tights  againj>t  Athens,  38. 

Bngines,  nse  of,  461. 

EHUt€hmng*fr€Uf€f  596. 

Bnvy  of  the  god«,  371. 

l^hesos,  honouTv  granted  to  Sikeliots 

»*»433- 
Epidamnos,  war  of,  19 ;  its  relations  to 

Corinth  and  Korkyni,  20. 

£pidaaros  (Lim^ra^ ,  ravage  of  its  land% 

303. 
Epimandra.     Ste  Timaadra. 

£pipolai,  ose  of  the  name,  207, 209, 318; 

left  undefended,  207;  Hermokratfts* 

Tiews  on,  209 ;  Athenian  dengns  on, 

309;  Athenian  oocapaiion  of,   211; 

first  battle  on,  212;  first  Athenian 

wall,     315,     216;     first     S^Tacusan 

counter-waU,  216-218;  Demonhenes* 

night  attack  on,  310-316;  iu  slope, 

<>73. 
EpidaiiM,  bis  powers  at  Athens,  1 29. 

Eraamid^,  Corinthian  admiral,  reaches 

Syracuse,  256. 
Erineos,  river,  Athenian  halt  by,  382, 

391 ;  its  poiiiti<jn,  706-708. 
Eryx,  the  Athenian  envoys  at,  92 ;  its 

relations  to  Scg«!«ta,  (h. ;  Ma-figfat  off, 

517  ;     subject    to    Carthage,    582  ; 

Phceniciau  inscripti  n^  at,  734,  73s. 
Etruscans,  Athenian  eml^aasy  W,  lyS ; 

help  from,  238 ;  Gylippoa  driven  back 

by,  329- 

EnbtAa,  contingent  frc«i«  335. 
Eoeqwritai  deCeoded  by  the  Pelopr^- 

neaisns,  319. 
Etai^m,  alleged  Sicilian  town,  652. 
EnkliSa,  Sjraeusan  general,  229, 433. 
Enkttaite,  bk  PeHpUms,  16. 


Euphdmos,  his  speech  at  Kamarina, 
189-193  ;  his  doctrine  of  interest, 
189. 

Eupolis,  his  mention  of  Stilbidvs,  692. 

Euripidds  on  Nikias'  victories,  254  ; 
favour  shown  to  reciters  of  his 
choruses,  411. 

Euryalos,  use  of  the  name,  207  ;  oc- 
cupied by  the  Athenians,  211;  ascent 
of  TMmosthends  by,  310. 

Eurymeddn,  his  first  mission  to  Sicily, 
38,  278 ;  accepts  the  f>eace  of  Oela, 
64 ;  fined,  65  ;  commander  of  second 
expedition,  275 ;  sent  to  Syracuse, 
ib. ;  joins  Demosthen^,  304 ;  shares 
in  attack  on  Epipolai,  309  ;  agives 
with  Demosthenes,  323 ;  his  death  in 
the  sea-fight,  328. 

Enthyd£mos,  Athenian  general,  275 ; 
ctger  for  action,  296. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  on  the  Athenian  military 
chest,  389 ;  on  the  Assinarian  coinage, 
7ai»  722. 

Exainetos,  his  Olympic  victory,  518. 

F. 

Faloonara.    See  Assinaros. 

F«stus  Avienus,  his  mention  of  Eukte- 

mdn.  16. 
Floridia,  r^^ad   from  Syracuse  to,  367, 

373;  encampments  near,  377,  379, 

704. 
Fi.'lkland  at  Leontinoi,  68. 
Fricke,  W.,  on  Diod^ros  and  Plutarch, 

607-613. 
Frrvntinus    confounds  two   Hannibals, 

4^3. 
Foivoo,  level  of,  the  ifiaXor  of  Thocy- 

dides,  668,  669. 

a, 

G«rla,  truce  with  Kamanoa,  46,  47 ; 
congress  at,  46  -64  ;  P*;:uje  of,  63 ; 
refuMS  Athenian  alliarice,  76;  iu 
suocours  to  SyracuM;,  164,  170,  236, 
290 ;  its  military  dependence  on  S^xa- 
cuse  in  tlie  Cartha^nian  war,  547  ; 
acti'/n  of  I^Honysi'^s  at,  548,  .-49 ; 
siege  of,  £62-570,  732,  733;  flight 
frr^i,  571 ;  fugitives  fr^rffi  at  I^ts^jti- 
tinoi,  578;  tributary  U>  Carthage, 
580. 

Oelas,   river,  question  of  its  mouths, 

f  ^3.  732- 
Oellias,  his  death,  535,  £36. 

Cyeb/n,  his  omanffrj  at  HjrMnt^f  553. 

Generals,    Atheman,    order   of    their 

1,614. 
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Obk6n,  xm  of  Hamilkar,  hi*  Laniih- 
meiit  uid  midcnoB  >t  Belinoiu,  449. 

OtfUer,  y.,  on  Topugrmpiiy  of  Sf  neiue, 
3;  on  Fhiliitoa,  597-599- 

Ootigylna,  bringt  the  uewi  to  tijnoaB, 
>,il7;  effeci  of  biit  ooniiu,  139:  bli 
dMth,  IG3 ;  raoeption  of  U*  newi, 
614. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.,  on  tbe  Korkjruftn 
war,  613  1  on  the  nwXn,  &c,  671 ;  on 
thacL*(«  of  the  night-bttlle,  7*1. 

Ootgiw,  hi)  emhua?  to  Atbeiu,  iS, 
19,  619;  not  mentioned  by  Thncy- 
dldM,  619- 

Onnieri,    Buon,   findi    tomb    b;   the 

Great  Harbour,  ita  month  blocked, 
340  ;  Uit  battle  in,  ita  conditioiii<, 
iH4~347  !  il*  character  nnd  incideiit*, 

M9-35f- 

Oreelu  in  Calihagiiuan  aemee,  454, 
470. 

Grotr,  G..  hi*  Hiitory,  l ;  on  Thncf- 
didea,  5S9 ;  hii  ponitiioi,  591 ;  on  the 
umbaMy  of  Gorgia),  619  1  on  LeOn. 
659  ;  im  the  ooaupation  of  Epip<dai, 
661  ;  on  the  tbrtification  of  the  cliff, 
6ja-6yt ;  ca  the  lait  Athraian  en- 
oani|iiiient,  687  }  on  Diokl^,  716  ; 
on  the  niege  of  Akrsgaa,  719;  on 
that  of  Uela,  7.)!. 

Ujliiiixn,  t^n  ill  Kleandridan,  lOl ;  hie 
cl>w«ccer,  101, 145  ;  collects  a  fleet  at 
IjViikan.  131,  133  ;  despair  of  Sicily, 
13.1;  bi»  voyage  to  Italy,  J34;  to 
Sicily.  )3f  ;  collects  contingents  at 
Iliuiera,  135,  336 ;  neve  of  hi> 
coining  nt  Syracuse,  339,  340 ;  hiu 
march,  140;  goem  uptu  E|iipolai,  341  ; 
take*  ci>iuiiiaad,  141;  his  propi«ali 
to  Kikiu',  ill. ;  eflucts  of  hii  coDiin){, 
144;  hi*  wall,  346,  JJ5,  157,  358, 
674-6S[;  ukcit  l^bdatoii,  34O;  liia 
defeat  find  a]ieech,  153 ;  cullei.'ta  forceB 


■sPiio 


nyrion 


,   3»*4;    lii' 


^ 


Helmb 
Helori 

Herek 
H«rak 
U^rak 


3H3-3S^ ;  BttackH  Athenian  wall,  191; ; 
bin  Bctixn  in  thu  ni;,'ht- battle,  313; 
colUt'tB  freih  force.',  31K  ;  driven 
back  l>v  KtruBcant,  3391  hin  devicea 
iKfom 'ill'.'  IsKt  battlp,  347;  blocks 
the    rosil*.    36;,    367  ;     ampiciona 


islander-,  3NG1  TefiiffK  Nikina'  pro- 
l-nal,  31)0 ;  I't.ips  the  Blaujjhter  at  the 
AiwinAr>w,  396  ;  his  uintivea,  16, ;  eaU- 
iiiatcs  iilhiiH,  397;  pirada  for  mercy 
to  the  Atlienian  ^enerali-,  404,  7IJ  ; 
Syracusaii  fueling  tuwardi  hitn,  40J  ; 
Syraciia.in  honoim  to,  440,  609  ;  ac- 
cepta  ll:i-  aiirn-uder  of  Nikiaa,  710; 
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;   MjnngB  c 


hit  coanMl 
,  ,  .  '77;  Je^B- 
Ukted  to  be  genermi,  177,  17S;  hia 
■pe«cb  Kt  Kamiirinii,  184-18S;  chosBii 
ganeikl,  loS  ;  Mb  leitdenhl|>,  309  ; 
hit  w^,  >i6,  496,  4I|7j  depowd, 
119:  hii|iictiiraof  Atheiu,  3S1.  aSl ; 
eiiniuiuidi  dd  EpipoUi,  310 :  liis  Btra- 
lagem  to  dxt^n  tbe  AtheiiiuiH,  359- 
36]  i  pleftds  Tot  meruy  Lo  the  AtligniiLn 
ueneinli,  404,  711-714;  commanda 
8ilialiotDeel,4i9:  histutian  in  A>irt, 
410:  witluMndi  Ttunphem^  &iid  the 
Hptirtftiu,  413,  41G ;  eacooragM  the 
Milesitni,  415 ;  lut  IjAnisbmeikt,  439 ; 
■ccepts  [be  neuteoce,  430  ;  hii  secret 
plant,  431 ;  hU  dealitigi  vrith  Pliar- 
nabuos,  431:  retucni,  493:  refuaed 
sdiDiNion  at  SvrBCUie.  494 ;  occi][iieB 
Selinou,  496 ;  ilia  warfare  with  Mutya 
aud  PanormiiH,497,499;  takeauplbs 
dend  at  Himem,  ,100-501  1  hU  re- 
■totattun  Btill  refusal,  £03  ;  hia  de- 
■IgnB,  503,  504  1  hU  march  to  Syra- 
Cuiie  and  deatli,  504,  i;oii  1  (Mmpnred 
with  Dinnysioa,  506,  507  ;  diiipleB- 
anre  of  CarLhat's  at  hia  acta,  J09  1 
Dionysioa  marries  hii  daughter,  561  ; 
hii  relatioiu  to  Thiioymdea.  596 ; 
Orote'a  view  of  hia  speech  at  Gela, 
633;  biiapeeuh  In  Timaiiw.  634-636  1 
hi*  dealing*  with  the  slave  cxnis piracy. 
674:  atiiry  of  Timaioa  about,  711, 
7111  with  PhoniabaioaitiAala,  717  ; 
datenf  hisretum,  718  ;  his  legendary 
danghter,  730-73'- 

Hennoknitfa,  Either  of  Dionyraot,  i;o6. 

Hurodotni,  hia  aojooni  at  Thooriiii,  it; 
his  catalogue,  334 ;  im  ^e  three 
fomui  of  govemtiieDt,  646. 

HAsychia,  oiDeti  of  her  name,  108. 

Uivka,  K.  L.,  on  Altit'  iiiKiiplioun, 
6as. 

Bimera,  allied  with  Synwnse,  17  ;  lands 
ravaged  by  L!H.'h^,  36  ;  refiisea  Athe- 
nian alliance,  155;  jnina  Gyllppoa, 
»35;  itslielp  to  Syraeuie  out  off  by 
^kela,  390.  191 ;  vengeance  of  Han- 
oibiil  against,  473.  477  ;  ita  two 
nt^^  coniiinrecl,  478.  479;  ita  6ve 
daya'  niege,  4}'o-4H9  ;  iti  people  re- 
8,485,486;  stormed 


n  of  Baaljaton,  his  offering 
rollea^e  of 


S  H  ;  intercept*  Graek  Anrts  by  aea, 
S3I1  hia  oae  of  bribes.  533,  551; 
winters  at  Akragas,  53S ;  hia  de- 
tigua  on  Qeia,  547 ;  hia  march 
thither,  561-5641  sends  ApoUOn  to 
Tyre,  563 ;  hia  treaty  with  Diony- 
>io».  579-585  i  fii»  coinage,  586,  587 ! 
leavea  tiiclly,  587. 

Holm,  A.,  hia  History,  I  1  his  uoaiUon  as ' 
a  historian,  595  ;  on  DiodOros  and 
Plutarch,  607-613  ;  on  tlie  speech  of 
Hermobrat&i  at  Gela,  631  -,  on  the 
firat  Athenian  eacampmeat,  61; 4, 
IJ55 ;  on  the  fortifioation  of  Te- 
menitSa,  656,  658 ;  on  the  icvkKih. 
665  ;  <in  the  fortification  of  the 
cliH,  670;  on  the  wall  of  Gylip- 
poB.  678,  679;  on  the  hut  Athe* 
nian  encampment,  687  ;  ontlieAtbe- 
nian  retreat,  701  ;  on  measaj^  lu 
the  Sikels,  706  ;  nn  the  surrender  of 
DSnioathenta,  708  ;  on  DioklBs,  715, 
716;  on  the  rtftorn  of  Herrookrat*!, 
738  ;  on  the  aiege  of  Ahrsgaa,  719  ; 
on  that  of  Gela,  731. 

Uoliapfel,  L.,  609. 

Homer,  hia  catalogoe,  334. 

HoTAemea,  Athenian,  314,  116. 

Honeti.en,  Syracunii,  leTolt  against 
BfonysioB,  574;  the  revolt  put  down, 
576.  577  ;  »Bttle  »t  JEOiA.  578. 

Hybla.  (ialeatiu,  ita  relationa  to  Syra- 
cuse. 37  ;  unauoc^ssfu]  ACheuiaii  at- 
tack on,  lj9, 161 ;  ravage  of  its  laada, 
305. 

Hykkara,  talchig  of,  156 ;    shIs  of  the 


I. 

lasoa,  taking  of,  410. 

Iberians,  cuter  (^elinaus,  466  ;  their 
presence  at  Athens.  639*641;  their 
camp  l>efore  Ahregae,  719. 

letai,  taken  by  Gylipi<us,  140. 

ImbroB,  Alheiuan  aettlara  in,  335- 

Ineeta,  Syrseuuin  garrison  at,  17,  35  ; 
Athenian  defeat  before,  35 ;  ravage 
of  its  lands,  105  ;  Syracusan  hone- 
men  at,  578. 

Inicriptioiu,  lack  of,  I. 

Iron  handa.  41,  343,  697. 

lalandera,  their  fiulhtuliie><a  to  Athens, 
3»7-       , 

Islands,  policy  of  Athens  towards,  191. 

laokrat^.on  the  three  forms  ofgoTem- 
ment,  64>i,  646. 

Italiota,  accept  Peace  of  Gela,  64  ;  thtir 
rehttloua  to  Athens,  134  1  teodenoy 
to  uniuD  aiuongat,  1 38  ;  aeud  help  to 


I 


S*r-  £**■  7JJ:  ^flf  "^ 

Itelj.    mianiiij    of   the   ■ 


Jffwtw.  K.hk  rinof  MOoadwT  Grack 
vftMS.  t9<.  711;  OB  tk  iSyitin 
■rii^i  644 :  OB  Emjaloa,  G61 ;  on 
tW  «*«.  M3.  6&4 :  OB  tbe  w*Il  of 
O'lipfut.  6^:  da  Um  hn  Athamn 

JhKb.    kii-   TcrcoB   of  tke    LrantiBe 
61s. 


lL>k*p>ni.  fi»«r.  n*  p.«tf«i  ndau- 

iu 

"rt*-  379-  :vj.  706.  p>7 ;  paiHed 

of 

Irt  ^<ra«WBS  ]^:   crwed  bt  Xi- 

Kn* 

kW3M:    tto«   cToMd   bf  Dtaio- 

fiji 

-1k«.:ov 

Kim 

3°' 

L«ki:m  tnnlM.  13,617;  otbw>(/ 

■J^ 

*b.»— ..617. 

«« 

lUUiknt^   lu.   .i.^.    (..mbM    «ilk 

i-am-Aai,  Hi. 

K^ 

KiItiknuilH.  «>!aHnd  vilh  H«bm»- 

k™ 

kn.iM.ia. 

.  '.rixDJuy  <iwi^ht<r  of  Hcr- 

Kailia^nv  It.  fni.iL.taitr  of  Atltniuo 
b.rM.  :::, :  tic^ivt  tn-m  Uic  Aasim- 
rM>  i<ti, :  kit  Jra:h.  40a. 

at'J".  pini  tvuav^  u>  Siracace,  41 ; 
UX\-  w::l.  licli.  46.  47  ;  allied  witli 
A-.£e3<.  76;  r*i'w"  AilieaiMi  »lli- 
•':''*<  l.'J  :  i:!!**  &i*l  lwl[>  to  SjT>- 

(.''J  i<^ :  Gtumliiy.  1^:  final  bvlp 
i\- '<.r.  o  afvaDdii]  iritli  KaXxifHr. 


T;. 


[!  o£  X-iU. 


K^Uui.  '.u   |ua;:.>B   in    417.   i-;   rr- 
fiUT<  Athccisn  iHiAUvv.  I47  :  ace«|<t( 

e  Aitwniuu  •>'4ue 
bKk  b>.  lb:;  tbt  cuip  buiDcd  bt 
SvrA.--uiw.  I  So;  Atheoiuw  omie 
W'k  •!•.  195 ;  *'~n''?  "^  proiinuH 
btias  tuf-inL  JJ4  ;  um  of  AihcnuB 
**"*»<■  .;*;■  i^-  '<'*•  i°i  '•  ""  ">"■ 
K*tiI>>itLi.  AtUnUn  umbcT  burned  ■!, 


Ljstnol.  AtdenUn  wttlera  in,  3JJ. 

Le6a,  Atlienian  Ian Jing, place,  110  ; 
ptntiim  at,  659,  660. 

Leontiae*  in  tijraouse,  Atfaeniaii  pro- 
cUonlion  to,  14S,  630 ;  their  pnj- 
■ible  »nT<»pi>DdeDcu  with  Nikina,  700, 


roi. 


>  other 


«4th 


SyrKUM,  15-17;  eiiibaisybiAtbBni 
iS,  630  ;  di>pntea  at  in  413.  G.S  ;  ab- 
■orplion  bj  Syracuse,  Og,  70 ;  ita 
nartial  rextiirttCion,  70,  71 ;  war  with 
SyraouK,  71  ;  eifccMof  its  treatment. 
71;  alleged  fresh  appeal  M  Atheni, 
73;  appeal  to  Atlieii4  in  4J5,  Bg, 
98,  641,  643  ;  its  case  towudti  Syra- 
cuse, gg  ;  its  later  relation  to  Syn- 
ouae,  gsT  ■  c^'lcc  lettled  there,  it.  ; 
body-guanl  of  Dionjaioi  rotad  there, 
55S ;  exiles  from  Oela  and  Kamarina 
at,  J78  ;  its  independence  guaranteed 
by  Carthage,  581 ;  naiDei  of  iU  eo- 
vojg,  6.6. 

Leokaii  gathering  of  ehipa  at,  333  ;  its 
help  to  Syraome,  133,  339. 

Leukimmf,  date  of   the   buttle.   Gio, 

liehaa,  objects  to  treaty  with  Tlssa- 
phemAs,  413;  his  own  treaty.  414  i 
bis  advice  to  Milerinns  and  death, 
.4»S- 

Lilybaion,  nutice  of  the  spring,  4-;;. 

lincobi,  Abraham,  bis  pracCioal  dic- 
tatonhip,  55,^. 

Lipara  laid  wute  by  Athenians.  30, 
37-. 

Lokroi,  allied  with  Sjiacuae,  16 ; 
Athenian  attempts  on,  34,  35 :  re- 
fnsea  Feace  of  Gela,  64 ;  ita  relations 
to  Meuana,  71,  73:  iiaiB  with  its 
colonies,  73 ;  ji.ins  Athens,  75,  77 ; 
ttl  treaUuttiit  i>f  the  Gnt  Athenian 
fleet,  137;  Uylippoa  nt,  134. 

LnpuB,  B.,  6Sa ;  on  the  niarch  to  the 
di^auov  Aisoi,  704. 

LykophrOn,  00  the  tomb-race  at  Nca- 

Lyuaa,  hi*  relntioD  to  Italy,  ^city, 
and  Athens,  11,  13;  ISidlian  facts 
preserved  by  htoi,  604. 

Lydmeleia,  mole  along,  319. 


Hiacianat,   coins   bearing    the   i 

687. 
M>e«o.  House  of,  44S. 
Mainaledi.    See  Erineiis. 


Maotinda,  its  contingent  to  the  Athe- 
nian army,  131,  337' 

Marryatt,  Captun,  quoted,  l3i. 

MjiKira  taken  by  Hnnnibnl,  4''0. 

MaEarus,  border  stream  of  Swestn  and 
Si'linous.  St. 

Median  war,  Jib  resnltH,  1S5,  1S9. 

Mt^;ara.  Old,  its  eiile*  serve  vith 
Atbeai,  131,  133,  336. 

Megara  (Sicilian),  strengthened,  17.^: 
Athenini]  action  at,  104. 

MEliis,  Athenian  siege  of,  S6. 

Menanclros,  Athenian  genual,  173 ; 
e^er  for  action,  196;  sliarei  in  at- 
tack on  Epipoliu,  309 :  cnmniands  in 
the  Great  Harbour,  318. 

MunSs  accuaoB  Akraganline  generals, 

Moroeusjy  service,  qiread  of,  455. 

Mowna,  iti  shifting  politics,  31 ;  joins 
Athens,  31 ;  importance  of  114  alli- 
aooe,  31,  33  :  revolts  ftmn  Athens, 
40;  naval  warrare  in  the  strut,  40, 
41 ;  defeat  of  enterprise  agjunjit 
Nat'is,  41-44;  defended  againut 
Athaniaus.  44,  45  ;  its  relations  to 
Lokroi,  71,  73;  Lgkrians  driven  out, 
77 ;  importance  of  it9  purition.  143  ; 
refuses  Atheniaii  alliance,  I47;  vain 
Athenian  attempt  on,  179,  l8o;  nut 
mentioned  in  the  but  stage,  338;  its 
independence  guaranteed  by  Car- 
thage, 581, 

MesaeniauB  of  Naupakttw,  serve  for 
Athens,  336. 

Metapoution,  its  contingent  to  Athens, 
305. 

M£  thy mna  contributee  ships,  131. 

MetAn  uppoees  Sicilian  eipeilidon,  107. 

Meyer,  G.,  on  ThuiTydlJes,  590. 

Miidtos  revolts  Hgainst  Athens,  419, 
410;  Tissapbemta'  castle  at,  414. 

Military  assembly,  403,  $18,  5|i8. 

Mitfuid,  W.,  bis  views  on  DionysinB, 


n  Cliff. 


554- 
Monasterello.     See  Akraiai 
Monroe  doctrine,  51. 
Moon,  eclipse  ot  314,  6g6,  711. 
MoTgantioa  sold  by  Syracuse  to  Kania- 

Motya,  Hannibal  leaves  shi|>a  at,  4.116  ; 

WHfiare  of  HerniukratAs  agaiast,  497  ; 

Fhwnician  inscription  at,  735. 
MOllenhof  on  Eukt«mfin,  16. 
MUllcr-Strtlbing,   U.,   on  Thucydides, 

59°.  :-9'- 
Mykaldssos,  massacre  at,  303. 
Mylu  taken  by  Athenians,  31,  31. 
Myakdn,  Syracuian  general,  431. 
Mytildue,  siege  uf,  606- 
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N. 

Nais  confounded  with  Laifl,  651,  653. 

KftxoSy  its  reUtions  to  MestuuiA,  27  ; 
Messanuin  attempt  on,  42-44 ;  joins 
Athenian  alliance,  147 ;  Athenian 
ttation  at,  180 ;  its  horsemen,  214. 

Keapolis  (African),  319. 

Neapolis  (Campanian),  its  relations  to 
Athens,  14,  15;  its  growth,  79; 
torch-race  at,  621. 

NeodamodeU^  sent  to  Sicily,  279. 

Kephelokokkygia,  106. 

Kikias,  appointed  general,  93 ;   raises 
question    on    expedition,    94;     his 
ttpeech,   94-96 ;    his    second  speech 
and  picture  of  Sicily,  98-103 ;    his 
plan   of  campaign,  141,   142  ;    cen* 
sured  by  Plutarch,  141 ;  his  relation 
to  Lamacbos,   161  ;    his  stratagem, 
162-165 ;   lands  in  the  Great  Har- 
bour, 166 ;  his  respect  fur  the  Olym- 
pieion,  167,   174;   his  speech,   171; 
sails  back  to  Katand,  175  ;   asks  for 
money  and  horsemen,  181 ;  hi:t  sick- 
ness, 221  ;   his  sole  command,  224; 
his  character,  225  ;  his  defence  of  the 
round  fort,  t6.,  226 ;  his  negotiations 
with  Syracuse,  229;    his  false  con- 
fidence, 230,  238,  241  ;    sends  ships 
to  meet  Gylippoe,  235  ;  gives  no  an- 
swer to  Gylippos,  244;   his  defence 
of  the  wall,  248 ;  his  occupation  of 
Plummy rion,  248-251 ;  sends  to  meet 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  252  ;  number  of 
his  victories,  254 ;  his  letter,  264-  273 ; 
his  reasons  for  writing,  266  ;  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter,  26S ;  hi^  description 
of  the  Athenians,  272  ;  how  judged 
at  Athens,  274,  275  ;  his  employment 
of  Sikels,  291  ;  his  defensive  prepara- 
tions, 297 ;  Thucydides*  estimate  of, 
307,  406;  Compared  with  Byzantine 
Le<&D»  307 ;  refuses  to  retreat,  321-323 ; 
consents  at  last,  324  ;   his  prophets, 
325,  690-693 ;    forbids  retreat,   ih. ; 
his  speech  before  the  last  battle,  343  ; 
hia  appeal  to  the  allies,  344 ;  to  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  346 ;  forgets  burial 
truce,  356 ;  deceived  by  Hermokratoji' 
message,  360 ;  his  correspondence  in 
Syracuse,  i7>. ;   his  energy  during  the 
retreat,  370;  his  last  speech,  371  ;  his 
division  in  advance  of  Demosthenes, 
581 ;  hears  of  surrender,  389 ;  his  pro- 
posals t^  Gylippos,  390 ;  surrenders, 
395  ;    his  relations   to  Sparta,  396  ; 
his    shield,    400,    406 ;     debate    on 
his  fate,  405;   his  death,  406,  711- 
714;  his  alleged  enemies  at  Athens, 


613;  his  dealings  with  a  party  in 
Syracuse,  699-701 ;  tale  of  his  self- 
siaaghter,  709,  711;  his  appeal  to 
Gylippos,  709,  710;  his  earlier  rela- 
tions to  Syracuse,  715;  hia  armour 
on  the  coins,  722. 

Nikolaos  of  Damascus,  hia  aooount  of 
the  Corinthian  colonies,  ao. 

Nikolaos  of  Syracuse,  his  alleged  speech 
in  favour  of  the  generals,  714,  715. 

Kissen,  H.,  on  Athenian  parties,  10; 
on  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  016-625  ;  on  dates  in  Dio- 
dOroSy  626. 

Nomenclature  of  metropolis  and  cob- 

aio«»  53*  54- 
Noto,  rivers  near,  379. 

Numbers,  effect  o^  468. 


O. 

6xXo«^ria,  corruption  of  hjfuucpariat 
647. 

OfiBce  and  opposition,  Greek  analogies 
to,  1 1 5-1 17;  quasi-official  dass,  123, 
124, 

Olympieion,  regbter  at^  150 ;  Atheniui 
camp  near,  166;  respect  of  Nikias 
for,  i&.,  174;  occupied  by  Syracusans, 
174,  178. 

Omens  before  Athenian  invasion,  107, 
108. 

Oracles  before  Athenian  inyaaion,  105, 
106. 

Orneai,  warfare  at,  91. 

Orsi,  Paolo,  on  the  burial  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 365. 

P. 

Pcean,  effect  of  in  the  night-battle,  315. 

Panormos,  warfare  of  Hermokrat^^ 
B gainst,  498  ;  its  historic  importance, 
498,  499 ;  Phoenician  inscriptions  at, 

735.^ 
ira/>aT€ix<(T/ia,  meaning  of,  677. 

Pausanias,  his  reflexions  on  Athenian 
invasion,  413;  helps  out  Xenoph6n, 
597 ;  on  Lais,  641;  on  the  first 
Athenian  encampment,  656. 

Peisistratos,  hia  body-guard,  55S. 

HtXoirovvTjffiaKds  irvKtyuotf  use  of  the 
phrase,  715. 

Peloponnesian  alliance,  its  relations  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  23,  24. 

Pcrikles,  his  jwlicy  in  the  West,  9,  10; 
opposition  to,  10  ;  his  policy  towards 
Korkyra,  625  ;  on  democracy,  645, 

Peripolion,  taking  of,  34. 

Phaiax,  his  embassy  to  Sicily,  74-77. 


Pbalntb.  quettion  M  to  hU  bull,  537, 
60S. 

Phaniiihuoi,  help*  the  building  of  the 
SjracuwD  shipa,  4i3 ;  his  de>1iug« 
witb  Uertauknitei.  431,  717.  71S. 

PhUippi.  A.,  on  PlutKOli,  613. 

Phiti»toa,  reported  b;  Diodam*  Mid  FI11- 
tarch,  I ;  |«y>  the  finii  for  DioDj'idua. 
54],  60a;  hii  KlBtion  to  him.  .143, 
544  i  Ilia  .Sidlwn  Hiotoij,  597,  S99  l 
ooufuiionB  of  3ouidu  kbout  him,  600 ; 
hi*  *ge,  ib. ;  bii  reUtions  to  IJiony- 
Bim  and  bil  mutber,  60a,  60:  :  the 
tim  puta  of  his  Hiatory,  601-603 ; 
refercDcea  of  Ctoero  to,  601,  6oj ; 
clutruter  of  hU  writing,  G03  ;  itud 
b;  AlexandHr,  A. ;  qnntion  of  hii 
^■loct,  605 ;  judijotnent  of  Dionjidoe 
of  HalikBrtiWHs  on,  606  ;  aatA  bj- 
IHndaroa  and  Plntttfch,  610,  613; 
Iii>  subatantiaJ  agrwiiieiit « i  lb  Th  11  oj- 
didei,  613,  614  ;  his  nccoimt  of  the 
last bnttlo. 693-699;  records  D£mo- 
■tbenet'  allempt  kt  ielf-«Ucighter, 
709 ;  his  BCooant  i<t  the  distb  of  the 
Ifouorals,  711,  ri». 

PhUDchoro*,  uu  the  prophetic  ut,  690, 
691. 

Phutnik-iaa  inscriptioni  in  Sicily,  735. 

PhcBDidui  settlement  in  Sii:%,  their 
Ijruiiul  aabjeotion  to  Carthage,  491, 


Pind»r,  on  the  thivs  foroit  of  goVBu- 

uient,  646. 
Plague  in  the  camp  before  Akmga>. 

514;  question  of  in  404,  S87. 
Pinto  on  the  eutbasaj  of  t^rgiw,  619. 
Plfimmjrion,  accu|iied  by  Nikias,  149- 

ajj;  t>mljBoa,  150;  tha  three  forw, 

ii. ;  roiKivered  by  Gyiippoa,  183-J85  ; 

Bpoil  taken  at.  1S6  ;  burial  of  Athi.-- 

Flatarch,  hie  Lives  of  Nikiaa  and  Alki- 
tdadAi,!  1  hiicenaureofNlkiu.  141: 
hi*  Boaonnt  of  the  death  of  Lama- 
iJim,  113  ;  his  acouunt  of  Gylippos. 
141 :  his  UFc  of  Tbueydides  and 
Pbiliitoi,  601,  603,  613  ;  thuuries  of 
Uennan  writen  alioUL  him,  611  1  nu 
iiuportaot  difFurence  between  bim 
and  Tbucydidea,  613-61;  J  his  story 
of  Lakedaimonioa,  6ii, ;  on  the  de- 
sign* of  Alkibiad&i,  63S,  639  ;  unthn 
t^e^  fnrais  of  goTWUmeiit,  647 :  on 
Lais,  651.  65]  1  on  the  riroiiiiiTalla- 
tion  nf  Syracnse,  663  ;  on  the  coun- 
ter-wall, 671 ;  on  the  wall  of  Grlip- 
I>ot,6Si  ;  on  tlie  Hi'rakldun,  6'iS';  on 
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tbe  answen  of  ths  prophets,  690 ;  tat 
tho  knowledge  of  eolipses,  69J ;  on 
the  baling  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
695-699 ;  on  the  i>urrender  of  the 
genaralf,  709;   ou  their  death,  711- 

.on.'n,  718, 
Polamarohos,  brother  cf  Lyaias,  13. 
PolemAn  on  Artas,  6S4. 
Folichnn.SjrrBoaiaii  fort  at,  314:  boree 

at,  »si. 
vMiTtHi,  Aristotle  ■  use  of  the  wihiI, 

649. 
Pullichoa,  his  action  u  tho  last  battle, 

,13'- 
Pollis,  517. 
Poly»iDa^  115  ;  lui  ttory  of  GflimMW, 

3115:  of  the  slave  conapitaej,  073; 

of  Kikiaa  and  Gjlippew,  71 1. 
Polybi.*,   hia  censure  of  Timwos,  47. 

55:  his  references  to  Bidlian  history, 

606 ;  on  the  upeecb  of  Hennokratfti 

at  (iela,  6,^-636 ;    on    dsmocrac;, 

647 ;   oil  the   eclipse  of  the  moon, 

693. 
Polydaroi,  lawfciver  at  Syraciise,  713. 
Polyklpito*.  his  metrical  History,  604, 

605. 
Polykrito*.    Ste  Pulykleitoa. 
f  olystnlos,  eiploit<i  of  his  son  at  Ka- 

lan*.  415. 
Polyxenos,  m^irries    Dionysios'   sister, 

jiji. 
Polyrflo^  his  oliie-yard,  38;. 
PortelladalFoBco.fortifieil,  310;  Athe 

nian  fortilicnlion  on,  667. 
Fotnniis,  Syraouaan  genenil,  431 . 
PoUdaia,  ila  political  positiMn,  iS,  19; 

date  ofitsrsTolt,  618,  fii,V 
wpovrinji,  force  of  the  naiue.  itG. 
flwfiiji,  use  of  the  word,  683, 
Pylos,  elToct  of  its  taking  on  Sicilian 

HfTaits,  38  ;  rocoverr  of,  434. 
Python,  sails  with  Gyllppos,  334;  com- 

nisniia  in  the  Great  Harbour,  jtS, 
PytliodoroB,  sent  to  Sitoly.  36,  ,17;  ac- 

oepls  thePeaceufGeU,64;  banlibed, 

65- 


I 


Retreat  of  the  Athenians,  363-400 : 
bumiiw  uf  the  sliips,  363  ;  tint  plan, 
365-367;  ohoioo  of  roads,  367  ;  its 
grievancM,  369  ;  Ix^nningand  order 
of  uai-rli,  37),  373 ;  action  of  the 
bonemen  and  darter*,  374 ;  first 
night,  ih, ;  second  niffbt,  37-: :  third 
nigbt,  376  ;  fuartb  night,  377  :  tiflli 
night,  378  ;  ohaoge  to  HBliiriin>  roail. 
ib,;  parlingof  tbetwudivisious,  3B1 ; 


I 
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pttMmg«  of  the  KAkrparis,  3S3  ;  lixth 
night,  3^3 :  torrendfr  of  Dfmo- 
■t£eD^'  diruion,  384-3S9;  seTeiith 
ni^ht.  391  ;  fUughter  anid  captirity 
bj  the  A<Miiarx>5,  393  -400 ;  its  chro- 
BologT,  7iO. 

Rbegioo,  itt  treaty  vith  Athens  and  in- 
•cription,  7.  21-33.617;  its  relation 
to  otht^r  events,  22;  allied  with 
Le<^ntinoi,  26;  importance  of  its 
posiii^>n.  30;  halt  of  Athenian  fleet 
at,  137-139;  reference  to  by  Hermo- 
krato4,  1S7. 

Bhode*.  it«  ships,  131  ;  itsslingers,  133, 

33^- 
Rome,  analoi^  with  Leontinoi,  69 ;  the 

patricians   the  better   Romans,  T'. ; 

possible  effect  of  Athenian  snccebS  on, 

413- 


S. 


inian  tnreiue,  154. 

Sale  of  territor>',  63. 

imlinas.  A.,  on  Syracn«an  coin?,  733. 

Schabring,  J.,  on  S\Tacusan  topography, 
2 ;  on  Temenit^s,  656,  657  ;  on  the 
iricAos.  663 ;  on  the  docks  at  Syra- 
custf,  6S3. 6S3  ;  on  the  x^Xi^,  689  ;  on 
the  siege  of  Akragas,  739 ;  on  that  of 
GeU.  732. 

Sea- tight,  character  of  in  Greek  war- 
fare, ^-,2. 

Segesta,  it*  irvnty  with  Athen«,  7  ;  r»f- 
newed  alliance,  33,  643,  644;  its 
relatioiis  to  tS<flin<»us,  33;  dUpates 
with  Strlinous,  Si,  82;  war.  82, 
83;  rt:lati>>nd  to  Carthage,  b^;  help 
rtrfuse^i  at  (.*arthaj:e.  84 ;  appeal  to 
Athend,  85,  89,  90.  641 ;  Athenian 
emUuviy  to,  90  ;  its  reception,  91^3  ; 
help  voted  at  Athene,  93 :  trick 
pla\ed  on  Athenian  envoys  at,  139, 
140;  aojuired  the  territory  of  Hyk- 
kara,  156  ;  visit  of  Nikias  to,  157  ; 
its  horMrnion,  214  ;  renewed  dis- 
pute? with  Selinou**.  445  ;  a-«k8  help 
or"  (."artliage  and  otters  suhmissioa, 
446;  subuiisj»ioii  t«.»  Carthage,  450; 
vicU'ry  over  tk-linuntincs,  453  ;  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  •.S2. 

St-linous,  its  disiputes  and  war  with 
S«ges>ta,  81-83  ;  helped  by  Syracuse, 
S^;  liA  wealth,  loi  ;  its  succours  to 
^Synwu<e.  164,  170;  send*  help  toGyl- 
ip(Nj«,  236  ;  iU  puccours  to  Syracoije, 
cut  oH  by  Sikel.<<,  291.  21^2  ;  Ephesian 
citizenship  voted  it*  \if  citizens,  433; 
renewed  disputes  >»  ith  .Segesta,  445  ; 
Carthaginian  party  at,  451  ;  its  war 


with  Segesta,  453  ;  asks  help  of 

case,  </>.,   460 ;    its  prosperity, 

the  great  temple  still  unfinished 

458;  the  aijora,  459;  neglect 

defence^,  ih. ;  be^nning  of  the 

460,  461  ;    ten  davs'  fighting, 

467  ;  first  S'keliot  city  taken  b 

barians,  467  ;  slaughter  and  pi 

468-470  ;  fagitivee  received  at 

gas,  470 ;  refugees  return  as  si 

of  Carthage,  47  a  ;    temples  n 

Btroyed  by  Hannibal,  473-476  : 

fied  by  Hermokratds,  495,  497 

ject  to  Carthage,  580. 

Shields  used  to  hold  coin,  389. 

Skophetim  at  Eryx,  58a,  735. 

Sicily,    its    increased    oonnexioa 

mSMxn  of  Old  Greece,    3.   81 ; 

affected  by  the   Athenian  ini 

4-6 ;  compared  with  America,  5 

its  attractions  to  Athens,  88  ;  pi 

of  by  AUdlnades  and  Nikias,  ^ 

99-103;  list  of  its  cities,  100;  its 

men  and  heavy-armed.  loi ;  its 

waiiike  experience,    io3  ;  cone 

of  warfare  in,  103 ;  becomes  oei 

Greek  warfiare,  360 ;  its  state  i 

winter  of  414,  361-262  ;  itsinci 

connexion  with  Old  Greece,  41 

expected  contributions  to  the 

ponnesian  fleet,  626— 628  ;  no  si 

with  Pelo|x»nneso8  1111414.627 

Siefert,  O.,  on  the  siege  of  Akj 

Siemon,  O.,  on  Plutarch,  612. 

Sikanos,  bis  name,  208  ;  his  frc 
miseion  to  Akragas,  317  ;  comi 
in  the  Great  Harbour,  328;  £• 
bum  the  Athenian  ships,  330. 

Sikans.  join  Hannibal,  477  ;  subj' 
Carthage,  580. 

Sikelia  in  Attic:«,  106. 

Sikeliot    fleet,   in    the    ^^'sean, 
honours    paid    to    its    seamen, 
433  ;  its  rebuilding,  433  ;  its  n 
434,  483  ;  reaches  Himera,  483 

SikeU,  allied  with  Athens,  34 ; 
Nax<>«  against  Messana,  42-44;  i 
of  I'haiax  among,  76,  77  ;  Syra 
dealinirs  with,  139:  Athenian 
ings  with,  143  ;  give  help  to  Al 
227;  to  Gylippos,  236:  cut  o 
Selinuntines  and  Pelo|»onnesiani 
join  Hannibal,  478 ;  guaranty  oi 
independence,  583. 

Sikyonians,   follow   Corinth    by 
pulsion,  380. 

Siris,  claims  of  Athens  on,  8 ; 
settlement  of,  14. 

Skjftala,  365. 


Soknl^  oppose*   Sicilian   eipedilion, 

107. 
Solilier*,  profeHJonnl  WI1I  oitieon,  J59, 
8ojdiakU<,t>onarSO*tnttid^,  MantiMion 

to  Sicflf,  38  :  kccepts  Peace  of  Qela, 

64;  buikihfld^  65. 

lutrktoa,  alleijed  lender  of  sl&ve  con- 

*^ncj.  67+. 
Bowdni,  h»  conruriuiui  aboat  Philiatm, 

6ot. 

Durcei,  lUB  oT,  591. 
Sputo,   her  reUliong   to    Atheui,    86, 

iSi  ;    Sjraciiwn   iniilwuy   to,    1B1  ; 

Tutea   and   lend*   help    to  Hyraeuee, 

101,  179:  openly  rencwir  wu'  wilh 

Atheaa,  yxi,  301 ;  her  medirm,  419. 
SWnlej,  A.  P„  on  L»bd»loD,  661. 
Buphen.King,  J31. 
Btephen  of  ByxaDtium,  hia  referencea  to 

PkUiibNi,  6at. 
BUaimhriito*.  ouoted  b;  Plularch.  6i£. 
SffllridAii,  prophet,  315,  690-693. 
Skme-ijuuTie*,  impriHioiaeut  of  Athe- 


nPei- 


of  the 


ofS; 
nivat.  404. 

StOAee,  uae  of  w  miaailea,  697. 

arpannii   avToCfxiTiiip,   natun 
""".  SS'.SSS- 

ffrsBifaitav,  nae  of  the  word,  67S,  6B8. 

6tbM{l,fti  relation  toThourioi,  10.  N. 

^bota,  battle  of,   ti  ;  iia  dnte,  618- 
693;  inicriptioD  hearing  on,  6[i). 

87IU,  point  ou  EpipoUi,  115  i  meuiing 
-    '  poiitioD  uf,  663, 

Synkcauiu,  prep&ratioun  of 
439,  6  :  reUtioiiB  to  Corinth 
M&d  Spuria,  14;  war  wilh  Lconlimii, 
3J-17;  alliuH  on  each  nJe,  16:  Bral 
warfare  with  Atheni,  31;  attempt 
on  MEKsaDH,  39  ;  lirat  aea-ji)(ht  with 
AtlWiu',  41:  Siliel  aabjeoti  of,  101, 
139;  neWB  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
114;  debate  in  Che  anembty,  II5- 
■30 ;  powers  of  the  pretiding  gene- 
nun,  119;  Athenian  shipi  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  148-150;  conGdonce 
at,  150;  hurtemea  at  KatanA,  >6: ; 
Athenian  part;  in,  163;  exiioa  from, 
A.;  march  to  Katan^  175;  Ent 
Athenian  camp  before,  166,  167; 
flrat  battle  and  defeat,  l68-:73; 
lU-diMipline  of  the  heary-armeil,  170 ; 
aotiun  of  the  horse,  173;  number 
of  genrrKln  lemened,  177;  fbrlihca' 
tinilofTem(nitA>.  :78,  656-659;  em- 
■  PolopounftaM  " 
,lSa;.  ■ 
183-194:  actio; 
SI9 1  Knit  connter-wall,  )i6,  667- 
671  ;  BGcoad  counter-wall,  no,  671 


138:    coming 

.  _,     .iTMM,   J40,   HI      '      ' 

ip[K»,  145  ;  third' connter-wall,  148- 
1^6,  674-681;  dncka,  949,  9S3.  68]. 
6!<3 ;  cavalry  iit  Potichna,  35 1  : 
ilefeat  on  ^s  hill,  953  ;  victory, 
i;4  :  aea-Gght  off  Plemtiiyrion,  981- 
j»4 ;  the  docha,  1S3  ;  devin-i  a«d 
nkirmiahBa,  187  ;  embiiwie*  to  Pclo- 
ponn^eoa.  98S  1  destruction  of  Athe- 
nian treaiure- fleet,  ih. ;  imptoval  of 
naval  taotio',  193,  194  ;  battles  and 
victory  by  bra.  395-199;  coming  of 
the  second  expedition,  306  ;  saved 
by  the  Thegpians,  31 3  ;  trophies 
after  defeat  of  DAmoathente,  316; 
elDboasies  in  Sicily,  3r7  ;  attaeki  on 
the  beaiegen  by  Und  and  lea,  316- 
330;  deliverance  tu  be  followed  by 
ven^'c&nce,  331 ;  great  position  of, 
33'.  333-  list  of  htrallii*.  338,  339; 

lembly  after  the  victory,  403  ; 

ont  of  nrieonen,  407-4II  ; 
help  eent  to  Old  Greece,  4I5;  gixid 
conduct  in  the  j£){man,  410,  418, 
433  :  help  given  to  Milesiani,  495 : 
imprisoned  at  Pinraieua,  434  ;  its 
position  after  Athenian  war,  438, 
439 ;  democratic  changm  ond^r  IHii- 
kU-t,  441,  731-737  ;  peaoe  with 
Nsxoa  and  Kataiif,  464 ;  feeling 
towards  Hermokrat^,  494 ;  reU- 
tions  towards  Carthage,  495 ;  en- 
try and  death  of  Hennokrat^,  504, 
505  ;  Degotiatiomi  with  Carthavr. 
509;  takes  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fence of  Akragai,  515:  help  »ent 
and  victory,  jjj,  536;  belief  in  the 
treauHi  ofthe  ijeneral*,  539:  restora- 
tion of  the  exile,  5461  reaolion 
against  Dionyiioa.  55^; ;  state  of  lliin^ 
under  the  tyranny.  560-5G9 ;  revolt 
of  the  horsemen,  564,  ^6^ ;  retom  of 
Uionytios,  567-568  ;  subjection  to 
Dionysioi  guaranteed  by  Carthage, 
^83  ;  alleged  conspiracy  of  slave*, 
673  ;  coinage  after  the  Athenian  de- 
feat, 7".7'3- 


Tainaron,  (^thering  of  Fdoponneaian 

ships  at,  iHo, 
Tares,  its  relaUons  to  Thoarioi,   14; 

friendly  to  Syracnae,  190,  136;  Gy- 

lippoj  at,  935. 
TeUato,  river,  not  the  Asiinanie,  7C6, 
Telliss,  Syiaciuan  general,  119. 
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